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POLITICAL TENDENCIES IN CHINESE CULTURE 
B\ Be\o\ Kvuar Svrkar, m v 


I REAOLt/TioNS n Chinese Histor\ 

T he Chinese ire ever proud of the 
Tnn^s_ (AD 618 905) and the 
Slip^ (1368 1628) among their 
indigenous dynasties It v.as under the 
Tang emperors that the Chinese empire 
compnsed for the first time all the outI> ing 
regions called Greater China (Korea 
Manchuna, Mongolia, Turkestan and 
Tibet) And the Ming dvnastj is specially 
dear to the Chinese heart because its 
founder, a poor Buddhist monk, succeeded 
in overthroaMDg the ' foreign” Mongols 
But, Vihat IS the political character of 
the Tang regime’ Twentj one emperors 
belonged to this dj nasty Of these 

sixteen were nominal rulers Tor tx\o 
thirds of the pcnod of about three hundred 
years the country as disturbed by civil 
wars or revolts within and invasions from 
abroad Rivalry betw een minister and, 
mm isfer or general ancl general, and 
interprovincial struggles constitute the 
history of these tw o hundred years The 
emperors, those “sons of Heaven , had to 
live under tlie^protection of kmc makcpj 
powerful po^ntates, or succeisIuT 
generals Not more than one, Tai Tsung 
(027 50), had the Napoleonic miglit t5 holtt" 
together a consolidated empire 

The history of the Mmgs repeats the 
same tale Tai Tsa (13GS-99) the founder, 
proved to be a strong military man He 
w as real emperor of a United China, but of 
his sixteen successors none but \unglo 
(14-03 25) was powerful or lucky enough 
to maintain Tai Tsu’s impenalistic 
tradition Aung lo liini«elf became emperor 


bj leading a successful revolt ngainst his 
own nephew On the whole, the period 
was punctuated wath Tartar invasions 
from the north and raids of Japanese 
pirates from the east It ended wnth 
violent mtngues and seditious movements 
which ultimately led to Manchu conquest 

The revolutionary unrest that marked 
the Ming dynasty 's admimstration may be 
gathered from the biography of the great 
heretic’ philosopher Wang \angming 
(14721529) He had not been a favorite 
with the court because of his heresy But 
ID the posthumous defence of his character 
by the Imperial Director of Education we 
read of ^5 fourfold merit It is interest 
ing that all the items refer to disorder 
m the empire 

First PnnceNingwas disordcrh Withia 
the Court the ei Pm clique favontes 
and thar associates were perfidious Out 
side such guards as Pi Chen Lm and Lan were 
treacherous and the Court officials throughout 
the country nearly all looked on Had it not 
been that Sshoujen 0\ang langraing) was 
loyal took upon himself the responsibi 

lilj of punishing the rebel it would be hard to 
tell whether the country w ould be nowr at peace 
or in danger * 

bang's second ment was described thus 

The camps ofTamao Cha Iiao Liton and 
Tungkang represented the combined force of four 
prOYuice^ Soldiers had collected there fora 
number of years When Shonjea reachwl the 
place as guard he subjugated them all 

The third ment w as the quelling of a 
rebellion 

\t Tienchoti and S«neD confti«ionhadrcgned •" 
lor jears to that quiet couH not be restored, 
por could the people oe pacified In 
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Shoujeii w-is sent there and cau'ed Pnnct La s 
follo^vers to bo« their heads m submission 
The fourth merit w ns ns follows 
Oricimlh the eight military posts were 
the disgrace of the interior of the two Kwnngs 
(prOTitices of Kedangtung and Kw ang si) The 
Government soldiers co-operated « ith the rebels 
nnd there was no way of getting at them 
By a surpn«e attack he exterminated 
them as quid ly and as eas ly as though they 
had been wood It accrues to the mentof 
Shoujen that he aierted great calamity and 
w as ready to work unto death (Henke The 
Philosophy of n ang I ang ming) 

The contemporary statement of the 
qualifications of a Ming celebrity thus 
opens up the normal disquiet to which 
China was a aictim even under her mdigen 
OU5 rulers Similarly under the Ilan dy 
nasty (B C 202— A D 190) also rendentd 
illustrious through the powerful Wuti 
(B C 140—87) China never maintained 
her integrity for more than tw o successi\e 
generations And the still earlier Chou 
period ( B C 1122—235 ) during 
which fiounshed Laotsze (c B C 604) 
and Confucius {B C S51-479) was the 
penod of fciidalistic disintegration of 
innumerable regicides of baronial w ars 
and raids of Iluns Scythians or Tartars 
and of the aboriginal lull tnbes It was 
the epoch of fifty <ixty »e\enty five and 
even one hundred and twenty five lesser 
Chinas maintaining their sovereignty 
alongside of one another 

The unrest nnd turmoil of the sixth 
seventh, and eighth centuries B C , found 
adequate expression iii the ver^s of the 
period. Some of those were collectcil by 
Confucius in hts ‘ Sfie-ktn^ (The Book of 
Poctrv ) 

In Part I Book 'V OdcVIII thcsoldKrs 
are describing the sufferings of the parents 
ns they are called to the front and are 
eager to return to peaceful agnciilture 

S i1 suli go the <c-,t5)ers of the wild getst 
thcY settle on the bushy oaks 
T1 e king s affairs must not be slackly 

charged 

And so w c cannot plant onr saenficial millet 
and miltet 

tVhntw Hour parents have to rely on * 

O thou distant and mure llcaxcn f 
hen shall w c be in our place again ? 


V\liea shall (our service) have an end ’ ’ 
(Legge s translation) 

In Part II Book YIII Ode X.thc soldiers 
are complaining tiiat ilie kingdom is seared 
and scorched hke tjie vegetable world, 
burnt yellow and then nearK black 
Every plant is yellow , 

E\«y day we march 
Every man is moxing about. 

Doings sera ice in some quarter of the kingdom 
Every plant is purple 
Every man is tom froni his wife 
Alas for us employed on these expeditions 
How art we alone dealt with ns if we were 
not men ? 

t\e are not rhinoceroses we arc not tigers 
To be kept in these desolate walds 
Alas for us employed on the«e expeditions 
Moming nnd night we have no Icisnte ' 

Tins IS the story of China under the 
Clim«e China came under an alleged 
foreignrulednrmg tw o periods of her history, 

( 1 ) the Mongol (3201) 1368) and (5) the 
Mrnichu (1044 1912) Both tliese penoda 
were as usual marl ed by intrigues cons 
piracies civil Avars and revolutions Some 
of these were led by secret societies, a few 
bv individual generals nnd governors, and 
others by Molinmmedans 

II Tub Logic op the Pish 
Disruption is thentlic norm mtlichistory 
of Chinese politics As with the Holy 
Roman Empire m Europe and the Moghul 
Empire in India in Chum also the dc 
facto independence of the Provinces 
and the formal v assals w as never 
regarded as inconsistent witli the de 
jure tmpenum of the hvvangti sarra 
bhauma or * world sovereign Besides, 
anarchic periods of complete disintegration 
extending sometimes over ccntuncs, during 
which no one dynasty enjovedeven nomi 
nal hegemony over the rest intervened 
between the fall of one and the nscofan 
other mighty Power 

China hke India is, m Re'll poliUk, a 
geographical expression It is a ‘ plural 
istic anuerso,’ in spite of the ‘ fundamental 
unity of cultural ‘ideals pervading the 
entire area China is one country only in 
the sense in w Inch ruropc il one But 
neither in ancient and mediaeval ages nor 
in modem times has it been possible to 
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postulate the “imityof Europe” for purpos- 
es 'of inteniational politics The “unitj 
of China” and the “unit^ of India” are 
equally unreal terms in the diplomatic 
historj of Asia There have been many 
Chinas and many Indias at the same time 
during almost e\erj century 

Disrupti\ c tendencies arc not, however, 
spccificallv onental charactcnstics The 
“confusions and revolutions of govern 
*»5!r^^tfs” described b 3 Anthonj Ascham of 
'the English Civil War period have not been 
less marhed features of the Occident than 
of the Onent 

The Imperial dynasties ofChina, whether 
indigenous or foreign, have not indeed ■ 
been long lived But where on earth have 
the ruling houses had greater longevity 
than in China ^ The boundancs of the 
Chinese empire as well as the territorial 
limits of the lesser Chinas have changed 
every now and then But hav e not the ex- 
tent and area of kingdoms, city states, 
duchies, and markgrafates of Europe exhi 
bited the same kaleidoscopic cliaracter ^ 
There have been anarchies conspiraacs, 
intrigues, and regicides in China , but 
where has mankind known continuous 
peace for anj length of time ’ 

The following picture of the Roman em 
pire is furnished bv an anti monarchist in 
Engelbert’s De Oria ct Pine Rotnnnt Im 
pent (c 1325) ' 

‘The Roman empire was and is nlways 
troubled by w ars and rebellions , hardlv ever 
were the gates of the temple of Janas shut the 
greater number of Roman emperors have died 
violent deaths and the Roman empire has been 
the cause rather of disorder than of peace ’ 
(\N oolf Bartolus) 

This is an accurate picture of every 
period of European history It is true as 
much of Machiavellian Italy as of Germanv 
during the Thirty lears’ W ar It suggests 
the Napoleonic era as exactly as the great 
armageddon initiated by Kaiser ^illiamll 
China IS thus not the only country or 
continent where revolutions and changes 
of rulers have been plentiful as blackberries 
The phenomenon of stable equilibrium has 
never been’fexpenenced by man either m the 
East or in the West The political centre 
of gravity has been alw ays on the move 


from organism to organism, from class to 
dass, leading to the subversion of tlic old 
and the ringing in of the new 

Revolutions constitute the assertion of 
new stronger forces, and all history is the 
document of tlie^e assertions The record 
of human achievements in the political 
sphefe IS the illustration of but one logic 
Tips IS what in Hindu political philo 
sophv IS called matsj a nj ai a or the “logic 
of the fish” Larger fishes sv\ allow up the 
smaller, the stronger overpower the 
weaker This “struggle for existence ’ is the 
law of the “stateof nature” as desenbed by 
Spinoza and Hobbes, or ^Catvrprozess as 
■ Gumpio wicz calls it in Dcr Rassenkampf 

The operation of the logic of the fish is 
“the golden rule,” ‘the simple plan,” ob 
servable in all organic relations China has 
been no exception to the universal sway 
of the cosmic doctrine of might and the 
surv i\ ol of the fittest 

III Acihevemests v\d Failures 
or THE Manchls 

In \oung Chinn’s terminology the anti 
Manchu revolution of September 1911, has 
been cliaractcnsed as nnti foreign But, 
were the Chinese rcallv a subject lace under 
the Monchus ’ To be more general, we 
may even ask the question “Were the 
Mongols and Manchns foreigners in 
China >” 

If tlie Mongols and the Manchus are to 
be treated as aliens and foreign usurper®, 
every other Imperial djnastv would 
have to be called almost cquallj foreign 
Ethnologicallj speaking, nearlv everj 
“national” djnastj of China had more 
or less an intermixture of non Chinese 
blood The old civahzation of the Chinese 
was built up by people who had come from 
outside, vaz , from the north west, and 
were thus aliens in China The influx of 
new comers genencallv know n as Tartars 
(of vanousdenominatioiis), from the north 
and north west, and the assimilation of 
ahongincs and hill tribes, especially in 
the south and southwest, have never 
ceased in Chinese history The continent 
of China is a genuine museum of humanity, 
and has been a real melting pot of 
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Foreign influence has thus to be detected 
m every epoch of Chinese culture 

here indeed on earth is to be found an 
alleged pure race with its institutions and 
ideals untouched by extraneous races’ In 
this respect China does not differ at all 
from England, France Germany India 
the United States or any other country of 
the ancient and modem world If foreign 
influence in blood language or ideas of 
life is to be regarded as an instance of 
fore gn subjection no race of men has 
e\er been reallv free The dnersity of 
races in China has undoubtedly led to the 
transfer of political hegemony from house 
to house and province to proimce Cut 
this IS exactly ivhat has happened for 
instance in German} the land of hetero 
gencous peoples And yet in German} as 
Bryce remarks in The Hoi) Roman 
Empire the diversity was not greater 
than in France -where intruding Franks 
Goths Burgundians and Northmen are 
mingled with pnraitue Kelts and Basques 
nor 80 great as m Spam or Italy or 
Britain 

It IS true that the Mongols and the 
Manchus came into China from outside 
But it 18 also true that the} never left 
China again homeward bound Thev 
did not enter China to exploit it in the 
economic or cultural interests of another 
land an alien mother-country They did 
not regard China as their colony , but 
made it their pitrie or \aterland the 
1 centre of nil their affections and dreams 
their own their native land They lived 
and worked only to make China the real 
middle kingdom of the world Their sole 
ambition consisted in carving out for 
China _n place in the Sim'’ ' 

The Mon^riiWl'tl e linnehus did not 
come to impose any foreign customs and 
Jaw s upon the natn es hut became part 
and parcel of tl e indigenous social life 
They assimilated themselves in e\ery 
possible w a} to the manners superstitions 
prejudices and sentiments that already 
existed among the people Here ns in 
many other instances in w orld history 
captn c Greece co nture d Rome 
~\Vc do not tl erefore li^r of a so-Called 
' or Manchu culture la Chinn The 


Mongol and the Mancha penods have heed 
like other penods but tw o links in a gro-w 
ing chain of the same Chinese civilization 
In language literature the fine arts philo 
sophy or religion these penods do not re- 
present any hiatus between thepreceding 
and the sacceedirig ages except w hat is m 
evitable in a continuous evolution The 
same Lao tsze the some Confiiaus the 
same Buddha that had governed Chinese 
life under the might} Tangs and the brtili*, 
ant Sungs governed Chinese life under the* 
Mongols and the JManchus also 

Did the Chinese under the so called 
foreign rulers suffer anything like the 
Spanish inquisitions or the anti Jewish 
pogroms associated with such Russian 
cities os Kisbmeff Kovno ^llm or Kiev ’ 
Could any Chinese justly cry to his comrade 
as the Russian Jew could lament to bis 
m the language of Max 'Weber’ •- Is it 
not m Egypt still and under Pharaoh’s 
hand that we live’ Or, could a picture 
like the follow mg m regard to the 
Romanoff regime be called up about the 
Mongol and the Manchu administrations? 

Egypt ei ly a myth ond Russ a real 

Egypt legend Russia tyrant to-day 

Were the autochthonous men andwotnen 
ofCbina treated by the Mongol and the 
Manchu rulers ns mere hew ers of wood and 
drawers of water? Were they appointed 
onh to the subordinate posts and clerical 
offices as hut second Addles to the supe 
nors imported from the ruling races? 
The questions must be answered m tie 
emphatic ncgativ c 

Thchistorv of the Chinese administratn e 
system does not n« a rule fumtsli instan 
ces of the colour bar m public offices 
whether in the village service or in Counal 
work Appointments togovcmmcnt posts 
in Imperial China had been made on the 
results of public examinations since Han 
times (B C 29) These service regulations 
weregcnerallv kept up by tie Alongols 
though put in abey ance for a short tin e 
b\ soiuc of tl e degenerates. The system 
w as maintained throughout bv the Man 
ebus Impartmlitv and fair play were thus 
ensured The bighe<st olTcials in the anin 
the ministry *1110 education department 
and provincial civil service came in this 
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waj as mucli from the children of the soil 
as from the naturalized ne^ -comers 
Examination sifted the fit from the unfit 
•u ithout race prejudice Besides, the five 
honorific titles of nobilitj , mz , dute, 
count, Mscount, baron, and baronet, were 
conferred w ithout distinction oh the Man- 
chus, Mongols and the Chinese What 
greater facilities for self-de\elopracnt or 
opportunities to nurture their genius 
along lines of ad\ance had the Chinese 
obtained, saj , during the golden age of the 
Hans or of the Tangs ’ 

Of course, as the Mongols and the 
Manchus settled dor\ n in China, the 
Chinese foimd m them fresh competitors 
for the loaves and fishes Their field of 
ambition was circumscnbed to that ex 
tent But these competitors were then no 
longer Mongols or Manchus hut as good 
Chinese as the ongmal inhabitants could 
possible be 

Stgnsof foreign subjection are not want 
mg, how e\ er, to indicate that China was 
a conquered country during the two 
periods 

In 1289 Ktthla Khan, the great Mon 
gol, issued ~ aa ordmanTe to disarm the cn 
tire Chinese population' The measure 
■ must iia\e been a temporary political 
necessitj , hut it did not succeed And in 
\iew of the fact that the Mongols were 
making themselves Chinese in all respects, 
the regulation cannot betaken exclusi\eljr 
as the mark of “alien” domination It was 
more the tyranny of an oligarchy than 
coercion by a foreigner. 

The Manchu emperors stationed gam 
Sons orSfanchu sofcTiers at Peking ancf at 
seven or eight other important cities of the 
empire These Manchu “colonies”, how- 
soever small they might be in size, were 
always detested bj the Chinese But to 
a certain extent they should be regarded 
rather as the “praetonan guards” of 
all despots than speaficallj as the t isible 
embodiments of a foreign rule Taking all 
other circumstances into consideration, 
the Manchu gamsons must be treated 
as essentiallj distinct m character from 
the French urm\ and na\\ m Indo Chma 
since ISSo and the Japanese arni\ and 
na\j in Korea since 1910 


Another fact of Chinese subjection to the 
Manchus is universally known It is the 
queue or “pi" tai l” at the back of the head 
with the tront clean shaved The Chinese 
never tolerated it and alwajs smarted 
under the compulsion to keep it It w as 
however really a “fashion” with the men 
of light and leading among the Manchus 
themselves But as it w as abhorrent to 
the taste and sentiment of the Chinese, the 
imposition of the Manchu style must be 
regarded as sheer despotism But, here, 
again, should it be called the tj ranny of a 
foreigner, or rather the bigotrj and arbi- 
trary rule of an English Charles II in Eng- 
land or a French Louis XIY in France or 
the Russian Czars in Russia ? 

An interesting parallel to the Mongol 
and Manchu periods can be furnished from 
the historj of India The Mohammedan 
(the so called Pathan, 120S 1526 , and 
Moghul, 152& 1764-) regime tn India is 
similar to that of the Mongols and 
Manchus mChma, because the first Moham- 
medans came into India as conquerors 
But tliough they have roaintnined their 
religious antithesis practically intact, 
there.has been ultimatelj a great rapprocltc- 
ment between the Hindus and the Moham- 
medans in language, music, painting, archi- 
tecture, folk customs, etiquette, and phases 
of socicd life 

In political and military affairs the dis- 
tinction betw een the * original inhabitants 
of India and the new comers (and the con- 
verts to the new faith) vvas all butobhter- 
ated Hindu finance mmisters were at the 
head of the Impcnal treasury of the Great 
Afogfiuf The fancf revenue oftfie Afofiam 
medan empire was organized by Hindu 
statesmen Hindus were appomted equal- 
ly with Mohammedans as governors of 
the provinces The highest commissions 
m the army also were conferred on Hindus 
Hindu commanders w ere trusted with 
Mohammedan troops against Moham- 
medan princes and governors Expert 
Hindu chiefs, were despatched to put down 
the revolts of Mohammedan generals and 
viceroys 

The “Pathan” (Mohammedan) provin 
cesof Bengal m the east and the Deccan 
in the south were annexed to^thc Moghul 
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(Molmjnmedan) temtorj- the hdp of 
Hindu soldiers and generals The emperor 
Jahangir (1605 27) sent the Hindus, Rao 
Ratan and RajSmgh, even against his ot\n 
son Shah Jahan ^\hen he ^\as a rebel 
(1623 25) Similarly the Hindu common 
ders Pahar Singh, Badal Singh and others 
uere appointed by theemperorShali Jahan 
(1028-58) along T\ith Prince Aurangsibto 
tahe charge of the expeditionary force 
against Balkh and Badaksan (m Central 
Asia) Hindus thus co operated \\ ith 
Mohammedans in the Imperial attempt 
(1640-47) to found a Greater India In 
the wars against the Persian Mohamme 
dans, aho, m Afghanistan, the buffer 
bet%\een India and Persia, the Moghuls 
and the Hindus fought shoulder to 
shoulder (1648 63) for the expansion of 
their common Motherland 

The wars of Medne\ al India ere thus 
neither racial nor religious but fundamcn 
tally territorial or proiincial Hindus 
tind Mohammedans on one side could thus 
be arrayed against Hindus nnd Moliam* 
tnedans on the other There as genuine 
identity of political and economic interests, 
80 fat as the "local” units wre concerned 

Mohammedan rule in India iins in no 
respects the "goiemnicnt of one people bv 
another ’ It xs as not an alien rule like 
that of the Hohenstaufens and later of the 
Habsburgs, in Italr, or of the Prencli in 
Indo China, or of the Americans in the 
Philippines The rule of the Mongols and 
the Manchua in Chum laas hkeui«c not a 
foreign rule 

Besides, from the staiulpomt of national 
glory, thcMongol and the Manchu regimes 
xvere not behind the Han, the Tang and 
the Ming Tlie Chinese can be as proud of 
their countrj ’s acliicacments during these 
periods of alleged * foreign’ rale ns dnnog 
the others 

Kubla, the Grand Mongol, developed 
the material resources of China deepened 
the Great Canal patronized letters nnd 
faiths, and a\ as in c\er\ a%a\ one of the 
licst "enlightened despots’ * ofthecightccnth 
centufr i-uropcan tvpc Further it was 
undcrhimthat in 1281 a Chinese "armada ’ 
was on the point of making Japan an 
island pro\ mcc of Greater China It was 


again, through him and his feudatories in 
Central Asia and Russia that tlie Chinese 
had the credit of extending the western 
frontiers of Asia into the very heart of 
Europe, as far as tlie Carpathian Mono 
tains This Mongol Chinese empire was 
the medium through which Europeans got 
gunpowder, the manner’s comp'tss and the 
art of printing 

And the latter day degeneracy of the 
Manchus must not blind one to thcY<«:t 
that during at least the first century and a 
half of their rule down to Kien lung (1735 
96) their records both m war and peace 
could vie witli those of tlie "Augustan age” 
of Chinese culture represented by the Tangs 
and the Sungs Kanghi (1061-1722), the 
Second emperor of this House, suppressed 
rebellions, annexed Turl estan and Tibet 
to the empire introduced social reforms, 
and promoted sciences nnd nits It was 
Ins humanitarian legislation that put a 
Slop to the trnditionnl "sncnfice” of 
w omen in the tombs of the aristocrats He 
also attempted, with partial success, the 
suppression of "foot binding” nmong 
Chinese women The monumental Dictio* 
Maij of the Chinese language and Cnc^clo 
pneoia of Chinese culture owe their ongin 
to Ins patronage 

Knnglu w as altogether the peer of 
Cliina’s greatest nnd the world’s most 
distinguished sovereigns In mtnnsic merit, 
he w asgreater than any of the Mings And 
the China of his da}S could, like India 
under his coiitemporaiy Aurangzih the 
Great Moghul (1658 1707) ns described 
by Bernier, the I'rcnch traveller, stand 
honorable conipanson with the Europe 
dominated bj Louis XIV (1661 1715), h 
g*-'tnd monnrquc, ofFrance 

To understand the Asia of the 
seaenteenth centurj in the background of 
contemporary Europe it is necessary to 
foigct the nineteenth centurv and recent 
developments in governmental thcones and 
institutions as well as in matcnal science 
luid general culture The public nnd pn 
vate morals of the English people chinng 
tlic age of Knnghi arc tJins described by 
Macaulay "Tlieii came those dnjs never 
to be recalled \\ ithout n blusli, the days of 
servitude without lovnlty nnd sensu ility 
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wnthout love of dwarfish talents and 
gigantic vices the paradise of cold hearts 
and narrow minds the golden age of the 
coward the bigot and thesla\e The ling 
cringed to his n\ al tliat he might trample 
onliis people sankinto a \iceroj ofFrance, 
and pocketed with couipHceot infamj, her 
degrading insult and her more degrading 
gold The caresses of harlots and the jests 
of buffoons regulated the policy of the state 
The Government had just ability enough 
to deceue and just religion enough to 
persecute ’ 

d' And m France Louis XIY s dictum 
w as I am the State, He carried this 
absolutism to its lurtlicst logical conse 
qucnce both m home and foreign policies 
He led aggressive w ars against the 
Netherlands and the German states and 
brought about the War of the Spanish 
Succession Ills taxation was arbitrary 
He suppressed the Huguenots Nationality 
rights of the people freedom of conscience 
were things unkaow n m Europe 

It IS m the light of these facts of Occi 
dental history that modem students of 
political science ought to read the Asian 
achievements of the time Internecine 
warfare raids of military adventurers and 
religious persecution were not more ram 
pant in China or in India than m Europe 
The conception of cml and religious liberty 
was not more highly developed among the 
subjects of the Hapsburg emperors than 
among the peoples of Asia The Manchu 
regime can thus easily bear the critical 
examination of Comparative History 

Moreover the decay of the later 
Manchus is not a phenomenon speaal to 
this House The mighty Tangs had not 
been mighl^ for long nor had the nation 
alist Mings been waeld^rs of strength for 
any length of time Similarly the Manchus 
failed but to produce alegion of Kaoght the 
Greats In Europe also not every monarch 
has been a Caesar or a Charlemagne 
lY The Chinese HERondTus on the 
Law of Rev olutions 
To what then is the passing of the 
Manchus due ’ We have to detect here 
the same causes as led to the decline and 
fall of the national Houses of China 


The revolution of 1911 docs not differ from 
those of the prev lous ages in anv significant 
sense except that this w as initiated if not 
conducted by mtellcctiials like Kang Yu 
wci Sun lat sen and Liang Chi chao 
The fundamental reason of revolutions 
in China the land of perpetual insurrec 
tions and civ il w ars is not far to seek 
It IS as udiv ersal as humanity itself It is 
akm m character to the forces that down 
to the epoch of the French rev olution kept 
Europe in eternal stnfe whether through 
dynastic ambitions or corrupt admimstra 
tions It is essentially what Polybius 
traces in the links or transitions between 
the normal and the abnormal in his 
cycle of the forms of government 
The same Polybian dictum is stated bv 
Sze Ma-chien (B C 90) the Herodotus of 
China m his chapter on the closing penod 
of the Han d\ nasty At length under lax 
laws as the histonangoes on the wealthy 
began to use their nches for evil purposes of 
pndc and self aggrandisement and oppres 
Sion of the w eak Members of the Imperial 
family received grants of land while 
from the highest to the lowest every one 
vied with bis neighbour m lavishing money 
on houses and appointments and apparel 
although bey ond the limit of his means 
Such IS the everlasting law of the sequence 
oJ prosperity and decay 

The founder of the Manchu dynasty 
also in his inaugural proclamation (1644) 
bore testimony to the real causes of 
Chinese revolutions Said he 

The Mings having become corrupt rebels 
rose everj where and oppressed the people Ch ua 
being without government I faithful to the 
benefacent trad t ons of my family have des 
troyed its oppressors saved its peopJe after 
whch j elding to the universal reqi est I have 
fixed the seat of the enip re at Peking Crowned 
with the blessings of Heaven I announce that 
I have ascended the throne I beg respect 
fully that Heaven and Earth may md me to 
remove the misfortunes of my country 

The Manchus conquered China at the 
inv itation of the Chinese general Wu Son 
kwei The complete subjugation was 
effected with Manchu armies but under 
Chmese generals The Manchu conquest 
was thus almost a national undertaking 
The founder of the Manchus was like the 
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Buddhist beggar who had o^erthrown the 
last Mongol a real Yvga\at'irat deliverer” 
or political Messiah He began by calling 
China “my country” He came to remove 
its ‘ misfortunes and could thus sincerely 
issue the proclamation as a genuine 
“Chinese” patriot 

The Manchu dynasty w as, therefore, ns 
‘ legitimate” in origin as the Ming Nor 
badtheHan dynasty any more %alid claims 
Its founder is described by Du Halde as ‘a 
private soldier who became a freebooter 
and captain of a troop of \ agabonds " 


Like the founder of all other Itnpenal 
dynasties, Shoonchi (164~f-Gl) m 
reality putting an end to the “state of 
nature”, which, according to the great 
Chinese philosopher Mob Ti (B C 500 
420^), 13, ns Suh Hu pomts out m the 
Development of Logical Method in Ancient 
China, an “anarchy of birds and beasts" 
He suppressed the operation of mats} a 
nga^a or the ‘ logic of the fish", and “uni 
fied the people's diversified notions ofvihat 
IS right* 


y SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA ^ 

By Rai^ 


The Rblatioks or the Sfxbs 

T 'hC sex relation is the most important 
of nil human relations It is the 
foundation of society Marriage, 
which regulates thatrelation thus becomes 
the most important of nil social institu 
tions It 18 the foundation of fami/y life, 
which m its turn is the pn ot round w hich 
society revolves The sex relation is 
receiving a great deal of attention at 
the hands of the modern scientific world 
It supplies a theme for more titan half of 
the total output of literature and art- It 
rules supreme in prose, poetry, fiction 
drama, sociology, plulosophj and all 
the cognate subjects Large and elaborate 
treatises written bj some of the best 
authorities, m the social sciences (including 
the medical) dealing with the sex problem 
from every conceivable point of new, ore 
multiplying Some of them furnish the 
roost jlluminating reading on the solycct 
The question is so important and so far 
reaching in its consequences to Immani^ 
at large, and to communities, that neitlier 
individuals nor nations can neglect it 
at the penl of their efficiency 
The religious literatures of the world, 
le codes of the diflcrent nations, prove 


how HBportoJit the question has been at 
oil times, m all countries and under nil 
circumstances The primitive man attached 
ns much importance to it as his cultured 
brother did later and os the modern man 
docs now No lawgiver could ignore or 
neglect it Moses, Chnst and Mohimed 
paid as much attention to it ns Manu, 
Confucius and Zarnthustra did The 
“Code Justinian” deals with it, and so 
does the ' Code Napoleon” 

Itis thepJiaseof hfem the handling of 
which the world has shown that \ancty of 
point of view, which is at once the beauty 
and the curse of this w orld of ours No tw o 
nations ei er took the same view of the sex 
relations la no two countries wefe the 
laws of mamage the same In no two 
centuries in the same country was the 
Sex morality the same . 

A careful study of the ethical history of 
the world proves that ethical and inornJ 
standards have varied with time, place and 
circumstances There hnshecn nosuchthmg 
as a universal code of morality The rules 
of morality, especially those falling under 
the head of sex morality, have been different 
and are different, in diflerent countries and 
communities They arc sometimes different 
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m the vanous internal social groups of one 
and the same community That they ha\e 
been different m different times has been 
estabhshed bejond a shadow of donbt 
E\ery age and e\ery communitj has 
surrounded its own code of morahtj with 
a halo of sanctity \et the succeeding 
generations had no scniples to tear down 
the old edifice and build a new . one m its 
stead Sometimes thej have done it a 
process of amplification at others b) quiet 
modification, so that to day we are inclined 
to think thattheprogressiveness ofanation 
or communitj isreiealedbj the frequencj 
of thechanges that haietaken place in its 
standards and ideals and rules of mornlitj 
Fixity of moral lalues for any grea^Iengtb 
of time IS evidence of stagnation rather 
than of progress A boast that our moral 
standards are the same to day as thev 
were three thousand years ago is a sign of 
senility 

'• Morality .'* says Havelock EHis, ‘ is 
fundam entally cus tom, the mores of a 
people ot conduct which is in 

constant motion, with an exalted advance 
gqard which few can keep up with and 
a debased rear guard In the substantial 
and central sense morality means the 
co nduct of the mam body o f tliejcommu 
""""Tiie collective conscience m the 
shape of moral precepts, lays down the 
conventional code which must be open to 
change ” 5a;^s another great wnter The 
diversity of moral codes among different 
nations and at different stages of civihza 
tiod proves that no moral precepts can be 
accepted as permanently unalterable Of 
course, every nation considers its own code 
and its^ practices morally supenor, if not 
perfect Other nations are looked down 
upon by the measure of one's ow n national 
standards A European Christian coming 
to the East \ery solemnly deplores the 
loose morality of the Hindus Moslems and 
Buddhists, of the Chinese and the Japanese 
Judging them by- his own standards he 
callsthem names— barbanans half civilized, 
uncivilized, pnmitne, immoral, et cetera 
A Hindu or a Mussalman coming to 
Europe IS shocked at the immorality of the 
whiteman The factisthattheoneisperbaps 
as much moral or immoral as the other 
2 


A pious Christian feels Jiighly indignant at 
what he considers the orgies of Tantric 
practices m India As a matter of fact the 
vast bulk of the Indians know nothing of 
them or about them The Chnstian cntic 
fishes them out, either by laborious study 
of the Tantnc literature, or by cle\ er cross 
examination of his native sen ants, who, 
m their turn, ha%e used the amplifying 
proccsson what they have heard asstories 
The Hindu or the Mohamedan MSitor to 
Europe and Amenca feels that the worst 
orgiesof Tantncpractices fall into the'Shade 
m companson witli what goes on in the 
all night clubs and other pleasure resorts of 
Pans, Berlin, London and New York 
Similarly , a Japanese w hen lectured on the 
shocking immorality of an institution like 
the yothni/ir.'^ nf To kio may well retort 
that the lo5/jiuara is a much more moral 
institution than many nursing homes, and 
massage and bath parlours of London and 
New \ork 

When an onental enters into a close 
study of sex conditions m Europe and 
Amenca and hears it stated, on what 
appears to be unimpeachable authontr, 
that between 75 and 00 per cent of the 
population of certain cities of these con* 
tinents sufier or have suffered at one time 
or another, from venereal diseases, he 
begins to consider that compared with 
this the conditions m the Onent are those 
of bliss He forgets, hov^ever, that while 
perhaps venereal diseases are not so 
rampant m the Orient as in the Occident, 
the other conditions of social life there are 
so unnatural and unsocial as to make Iffe 
a hell a thing to be despised rather than 
praised The truth is that all judgments? 
upon the morality of nations, other thanl 
our ow n, are, oftener than not the result ] 
of prejudice, ignorance and conceit We 
judge others by our standards, without 
the guarantee of our standards being the 
best and the most reasonable 

The history of the Hindus shows that 
the ideas of sexual morality prevailing 
at the time of the Mnhabliarata were 
m all probability somewhat different from 
those that were current in Vedic .times , 
as they certainly are different from 
what subsequently developed first under 
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Rrflltnnnic nnrl tlicn Afo^Icm inffucnfM 
TJic mere mention of the mnnner in wlitch 
the grent hoiU t f the I’amlm nn«l inftn> 
other I jnc heroes were iishereil mioexis. 
tcncc wonhl sliock the sense of tlccencj 
of n modern Jhndti nnn or nomnn 
How clceph dots nllindu flush with indtj* 
nation nml Bimiue when listening to the 
stones of loose sex relnttonsl)i|f5 men 
tioned in the I’urnnns Senous efforts nrc 
put forth to cxilninriwn\ ihcirnppnrcnt 
jncnningh) a senes of esotenc interprctn 
tinns tlint nrc rend into them I do not 
8n% that nil the stones arc lustonc'ii fncts 
or that thcj nrc tnic nnrrntions of facts ns 
thc^ happened nor enn nna one ignore the 
mnnifest sj’mhohsra that onderhes nt least 
some of them \ct after nil Ins Iweo said, 
it cannot lie denied that these stones re 
present the nlcns of morality that were 
current nt the time whentlicv wcrccom 
jwaed It should at the same time hy 
no means lie forgotten that from hoarj 
nntiquit} the race consciousness of the 
Hindu has nghtly token joyous pndcin 
the ideal of the single minded desotion of 
husband and w ifc to each other, cs cn nfter 
the death of one of the two ns embodied 
in the stones of Slum and Sati Sasitn 
nnd Satjaiau Nala and Damajanti 
\asishtha and Aniiidhati and SiCa nnd 
Kama. 

1 have dilated on this point at such 
length "because Iwantto inipre*>3 upon my 
countrymen that ivlicther looked nt from 
the fundamental orfrom the historical point 
of view, there isnothingunnatural or shame 
ful m our revising our ideas of sex morality 
much less in discussing what changes ore 
needed la our niamnge laws our 

attsclss as the abniauMUr juisijtaijuw of 
child mamage, by our championing the 
nglit of the widow to remany, by the 
insistence witli which the social reformers 
have been running down polygamy nod by 
the halfhearted and timid acknowlcdg 
ment which we haie accorded to the right 
of the parties to make their own choice of 
their mates we have practicalh admitted 
the necessity of a rcMSion of our ideas 
about the institution of marriage The 
mflu^RTes that haic so far moulded oar 
opinions on the subject are partly religious 


nnd parth social The glaring injustice 
of the situation which allowed n pluralitj 
of wiics to the same man, had its share 
in moulding our opinion There can fie 
no manner of doubt llint the existing 
jacqunhtirs Iielwcoi the nghls of men and 
women m the matter of mamage 
sanctioned hj law nnd custom, Hindu nnd 
Aftihammiwlnn, nrc indefensible All eftoris 
made to remoieor nt lenstlesscntliem must 
therefore lie commendcil \\hnt the soaal 
reformer hns therefore so far attempted or 
aclitcicd, deserves praise But henceforth 
ottr attempts at social reform should he 
l>a«c<l on a fundnmcntnl scientific sludj of 
the subject of sex relations 

Whrtt we need is nn independent study 
of pnnnplcs nnd nn independent application 
of them to our life Blind imitation of 
what IS going on in Europe nnd America 
would l)c ns dctnmental to progress ns a 
blind neceptonec of the notion that the 
Chnstinn morality of marriage IS the last 
wonl on the subject 

A scientific stitdi of the whole question 
mo) ^c^ cal that there IS much incur own 
customs that is worthj of licing preserved 
orrented as that tlierc is much in the 
convention of Clmstian morahtv that 
desenes to be condemned and rejected 
The w hole question should be investigated 
on its merits without onj bias But this 
last IS more easily said thandonc Tlicrcare 
certain prejudices and biases which one has 
inherited w Inch are rooted deep down m 
Ills nature, which he has driinlc witbhis 
mothersmill which are part and parcel 
ofhis constitution To throw them away 
and to divest one 8 self of them by force 
of will is not impossible but extremely 
dAtGcsj.V TAv# rs a fest nhicit ass 
aehieied by \ery few These ‘ i-eiy few 
must be the van guard of the army of 
reform and reconstruction 

Social hfe m India must be reconstructed 
on a scientific basis The struggle will be 
long and tiresome but it must be^faced by 
tliosewho realise the importance of the 
issue The pioneers will ns usual be hunted 
down denounced and attacked vehement 
Iv But though wounded nnd lacerated 
they must not falter They must speak 
the truth nnd lead their countrymen on to 
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tbe paths of progress Personally I lay no 
claims to speak on the subject mth 
nuthonty I Inie not made a scientific 
study of it nor do I possess the necessary 
qualifications for such a study With m\ 
numerous other interests I liaie had no 
time c\en to make an exhaustne stud\ of 
^\hat has alreadv been written and said on 
the subject by persons competent to pro 
nounce opinions and propound theories 
^Yhat I am attempting in tins pajicr is to 
draw the attention of mj countrymen to 
the urgent necessitv of a thorough inxcsti 
gation of the matter before public opinion 
clanfies and tendencies take root which it 
may afterwards require eicn greater labor 
to uproot With these prefatorj remarks 
I propose to make a few observations on 
the different points m>ohcd in the dts 
cussion of the subject leav ing my readers 
to pursue it in the pages of those authors 
who have written on it after a life long 
studj nndwho speak wnth the autliontv 
that IS attached to ongmal thinking and 
scientific researcli 

II 

The Position or W om vn is Isdu 
However much we ma> tr^ to explain 
awaj ugly facts it cannot be denied 
that the position of woman m India 
just now and for some time past has 
beenverj low thoiigliitwas higherm some 
past ages The women of frdia Hindu or 
Muhammadan form a submerged class 
though manj of them justly w leld great 
influence in the fainily circle and in society 
The generalitj of women have been greatly 
depressed xudd fiuw* A^jOlvCt 
both from the moral and social points of 
V lew as that of tbe depressed classes \et 
I am afraid I connot sw allow all the talk 
that goes on about the equality of men and 
iwomen To me it seems that the people 
[who talk of equality perse lack exactness 
j of thought and express on Woman is 
woman and man is man To saj that both 
are absolutely equal m every respect is 
nonsense pure and simple Whj woman 
IS superior to man in several respects Ko 

I man can stand comparison with w oman in 
the latter s capacity to love absolutely 
dismterestedlj loftily dev otedly to 


mother to heal and cure to comfort and 
solace to sacnficc and giv c to efface herself 
and to suffer The stream of kindness and 
love that flows from her bosom tbe 
creativeness that is her function in life 
these alone put her head and shoulders 
above man On the other band in bis 
spint of masterfulness in bis plivsical 
cnpacit} to fight and to endure in his 
abilitj to rule to conquer nature and also 
Ins fellow men man is dccidydlj superior to 
woman 

In Ins collection of Essavs in War Time 
(1917) Havelock Ellis devotes one e-^say to 
The mental difierenccs of men and 
women and notices the contrndictorj 
and often extravagant opinions that are 
maintained on the subject Many assume 
that there arc no mental difierences 
between men and women but there are 
others for w horn the mental supenontj of 
manat every point is an unquestionable 
article of faith There are others again 
who hold tlmt the predominance of men 
IS an accident due to the influence of brute 
force let tlie intelligence of women have 
freepla> and the world will be straightened 
out He then proceeds to discuss the 
question on a fairlv sound and rational 
basis andsa)S 

\t the outset tl ere is one great fundamental 
f ict al ays to be borne in ni nd the d Herences 
of the sexes m plij s cal organiration That we 
may term tJ c b olog cal nctor in determ nmg 
the sexual mental differences A strong body 
does not involve a strong bran nor a weak 
body a weak bra a but tl e re is s till nn intimate 
connection b etwe en the , organisati on, of^t he 
body cgnerally and the, organization- of the 
Ay-? j, .n.^w.vdr,d a? re 

assemblage of delegates from all p arts of the 
hndv- Tl ndamental d ffcrences m the organiza 
t on of the body cannot fa 1 to involve d fierencfs 
Ml the ne rv oils system generally and espec^Jr in 

11 at supreme collection of nervou s ganglia 

wheh we term the brain In th s v ay the spec al 
adaptation ofv oman s body to the excerc se of 
niat ern ty,.w ith tbe pre'ence of spec al~Drgans 
and glands subserv ent to that object and 
w thout any important cqu v alents in man s 
body cannot fad to affect the brain It s not 
we must remember by anv means altogether the 
cxerc se of the maternal function \ h ch causes 
the d ffercnce the organs and apt tudes are 
equally present e\en if the function is not 
exete sed so that a won an cannot malce_Jier«elf 
a man by refra n n g fro m cluldhearing 
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He considers the differences m the 
muscular systems of men and women also 
fundamental 1 acn in saiages among 
whom the women do most of the muscular 
avork they seldom or ne%er exceed the 
men in strength In cnihiation eaen 
under the influence of careful athletic 
training • \yomcn arc unable to. cjBmpcte 
muscularlj with men and it is a sigm 
ficant fact that on the variety stage there 
are few strong w omen 

Whatever the cause may be theresuUing 
difference is one which has a very real 
bearing on the mental distmction of men 
and women It is well ascertained that 
what we call mental fatigue expresses 
itself ph} siologically m the same bodilj 
manifestation as muscular fatigue He 
then proceeds to quote facts w hich hav e 
been ascertained bj acomparative study of 
figures supplied by the records of Insurance 
and Sick Benefit Societies and finds that 
Iw omen are tir ed out more ea sdv than me n 
[ancTEriat consequently the^ work^i s less 
I valuable 

Dis^cussing the greater prccocitv of girls 
he observes that precocity is a quality of 
dubious virtue It is frequently found 
indeed m men of the highest genius but on 
the other hand it is found among animals 
and among sav ages and is here of no good 
augury In the comparison of girls and boys 
both as regards pliy sual and mental 
qualities it is constantly found that while 
the girls hold their own and in many 
respects more than hold their own with 
boys up to the age of fifteen or sixteen 
after that the girls remain almost or quite 
stationarv while in the boys the curve of 
progress is continued without intemip 
tion 

Discussing another aspect of* the 
biological factor m the bearing of I ered itv 
on the questi on Mr Ellis'cHaractemes'llie 
"conv icfiod of some men that w omeu are 
not fitted to exercise v anous social and 
political duties and the conviction of some 
women that men are a morally inferior 
^ as absur 1 foi they both rest on the 
itniption that women do not inherit 
rom their fathers nor men from thtir 
'•••s From the biological factor he 


descends to the historical factor a id 
observes 

I We arc prone to bel eve that the particular 
'status of the sexes that prevails among 
ourselves corresponds to a universal aind 
unci angcable order of things In reality this is 
far from be ng the case It may indeed be truly 
said that there is no kind of social position no 
sort -of avocation publ e or domestic among 

1 ' ourselves exclusively pertaining to one 'ex 
whKh lias not at some time or in some part of 
tb^ world belonged to the opposite sex and 
with tl e most excellent results 

He cites several examples one of which 
IS worth reciting here 

Jn some parts of Africa a w otnan_ne\er 
touches a n ggdle that IS man s w ork and a wife 
wboc u ^ow aneglectel rent in her petticoat 
seven considered to have a fair claim for a 
divorce 

He sums up bis conclusions thus 
When we attempt to survey and sum up all 
the variegated facts which science and practical 
lifeareslowly accumulating with reference to 
the mental d flerences between s en and women 
we reach two mam conclusions On the one 
hand there is a fundamental equality of tie 
sexes It would certainly appear that women 
vary within anarrower range than men— that 
IS to say that the two extremes of genius and 
idiocy are both more 1 keh to show themselves 
in men TIi s impi es tl at the poineers in 
progress are most likely to be men That indeed 
may be sa d to be a biolog cnl fact On the 
other hand tl e mental d versitj of men and 
women is equalh fundamental It is rooted m 
organization The well mtentioncd cfTorls of 
many pioneers in women s movements to treat 
menand women as identical and ns it were to 
force women into masculine moulds are both 
m schievous and useless Tl omen mllRlwnys be 
d fferent from men aiento»r ns iTe?/ as 
phja calif It is well lor both sexe"! Ihat it 
should be so It is owing to these differences 
that each sex can bring to the world s work 
various aptitudes that the other lacks It is 
onmgto these dilTerences also that men aid 
women have their enduring charm for each 
other We cannot change them and we need 
not wish to 

The conclusions arrived at bJ'Mr Elh' 
who IS one of the greatest authorities on 
the question arc so nianifestlv sound and 
sensible as to seem conclusive I accept 
them for myself and commend them to 
the cons deration of my fellow-countrymen 
I have made these lengthv quotations 
because I w ant iny country men to av oi I the 
mistakes which they arc likelv to make if 
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they accept the idcntjcnlncss of the *ic'ces so 
often ad\ocated h\ the champions of 
Oman’s rights lint docs not implj 
that I am m am ^a} opposed to the 
^\ omen’s nght to \ote \ct it is important 
that social reformers should ha\c a clear 
grasp of the fundamentals 


Whene\er ashed about the relatne 
positions of the sexes m India, I haae 
always said that although no\\ lud in the 
ccntuncs immcdiatcl) preceding the present 
the position of woman in India has been 
inferior to man, it w as not alw ays so 
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ISTRODCCTIOS 

R epublic’s m ana nt India How fantas 
tn. • Indians arc par excelleiKt a rchgious 
people Tlicj ncicr cared for politics 
That IS the common belief about India \\ hereaa 
Iheoflicial \ie\\ istlnt Pcpublu-an or Parhaincn 
tarr fomia of po\cmmcnt were neither tlcsircil 
nor known in India till nfter the British Kule • 
ns a matter of fact India had her own poh 
ticnlphilo<oph\, political 8} stems and political 
institutions nt n time when the forefuhers of 
modern political philosophers were not ret bom 
The Hindus nttached rerj gaat importance 
to>Pohtii.al Scienee KAutiI>n disidco Scicn<.e 
(knowledge) into four groups nsstgnm^ the 
highest place to Political Science which included 
\arta (econoimcs) and Danda niti (politic* the 
Science of Gosemment) The Manavas thought 
rbilosoph 7 tconoraics and Politics exhausted 
allkuotil^ge The Scliool of ^ rihaspnti held 
that the onlj thing worth knowing was the 
Science of Economics and Politics The School 
ofbsanas went still further and proclaimed that 
there 13 only one Science niid that is Political 
Science 

Evidently the Hindus held Political Science m 
very high estimation The Mahabhnrata «ajg 
‘ Ml the forms of public dut> arc realised la 
politics all the forms of sacraments arc united 
m politics the whole liuman race takes partm 
politics [Mbh S P 03 20 ] And Sukra writes 
Xiti sastra (political science) is useful to nil men 
and is the means of the preservation of human 
society It IS the spring of airtue wealth 
happiness andsahatioii learning Political 
Science rulers can be aictonous oacr foes and 
loving and conciliatory tow ards subjects and 
become coni ersant wath the art of statecraft’ 
[Sokraniti Ch I si b-l3 ] Mliereas Kaman 
daka said that all ancient political thmkers 
agree on this point that political science teaches 
the ruhng-class how to acquire and maintam n 
temtory 

As regards the schools of political thought we 

•TheRowlatt Sedition Committee Scporti 
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have the most trustworthj opinion of Dr F W 
Tlioma* wfiosavs It is clear that in <a\ the 
fourth and the fifth centurj , B C the subject of 
fojal pohc> [n/an/ti or statecraft] was a recog 
m««l topic Till, schools arc the Mana\as 
Barhaspatvas \ueana*as Imbhiyas (no 
doubt ofTaxiK) and Partisaras and the mdivi 
duals Bharidiaja \isa!ak*a Pisuna Kaunapa 
danta \ata\iadhi and Bahudanti putra ’ fA 
Bnha«pati Sutra Le Mu«con Mar< lOKi 1 
The opmions and theories of the*e Pohbeal 
Philosophers arc quoted in contrast with 
Kautihas own theories m the Arthasastra 
which is the work of Chandragupta s (L.hancelIor 
belongipg to the fourth centurj B C Later on 
their political ideas were popularised by Manu 
iiasa Sukrn kajnaanlkva Kamanilaka 
Somadeva bilakantha and other mediacvalpoli 
tical thinkers down to the times of the rise of 
Maiiarastra power w hen Ramadasa proponnded 
the political theories and Sluvaji and the 
Peshwas made constitutions which in them 
selves nre mines of information for students of 
political institutions Political thinking was in 
progress up to the last daes of the 18 th century, 
in the South Indian States several of these 
comparatncli modem political treatises having 
recently been discoiereti 

About the Political Science of the Hindus 
Dr r B Thomas has made n prophetic ob«er 
vatioo This Indian Science niaj claim no 
ordinarj place m the liistorj of culture It is 
our belief too that it will enneh Political 
Science and throw more light on the snbiect 
wlutb isofsucfa a vital importance to the bu 
man race 

The political ideas of Indian philosophers read 
in the light of modern political science appear 
so modem that one might well be reluctantto 
believe that they were propounded a century 
before Plato w as bora by the thinkers of a race 
which IS considered as cntirelvdevoid of political 
genius or indifierent to secular knowledge being 
absorbed in religious contemplation or nietaphj * ^ 
steal speculation " 

But the fact IS that they seem to have con 
cened of all possible theories of Sovereignty—* 
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some of winch ire indeed very unique They 
did not hesitnte eien to iclmit tint there >\is 
once upon a time Anirch^ when the people of 
thisworll wefe trembhnp through feir Irom 
all sides [Manu VII 3j \nd mens sense 
of justice hiviig been destroyed they Hid 
hands on the property of others and lived 
‘ rather in an anarchic manner The authors 
of the Mahabliarata further add that they liad 
heard of a people w ho In ed without a king 
and was perishing because men were devouring 
each otl er like fishes [Mbh XII 59 lOlf S. 
07 4ff ] That at first there was neither king 
nor kingdom nor Law nor one to enforce tht 
Law Therefore they came together and 

made a compact (among theniselvcsj to wit 
n brawler a bully an adulterer and a thief 
should be mtidc an outcast declared an out 
law [Mbh XII Go G7 ITff ] Thus in the 
words of Dr Thomas the origin of rovaltv is 
the growth of wickedness and the necessity of 
chastisement the -virtue of which the Indian 
•writers celebrate with real enthusiasm The 
growth of wickedness and abhorrence of the 
state of nature which gave rise to the so 
called unhistoncal social contract also lead 
to Manu s contract theory It is said that men 
w ere soon dissatisfied with the socialcontract so 
they made a political contract with Manu the 
so«caIled Hindu patriarch They requested him to 
be their king he was veiy reluctant to take 
upon himself the responsib lity and consented 
to take charge of the state alTairs on their 
promising to pay him one tenth of their gram 
and certain other taxes This contract with 
Manu was based on the clear understanding of 
mutual advantage and reciprocity That 
relation IS inavvord trade as is often candidly 
said ofso much moveable property for so much 
protection [ E \\ Hopkins J A O 8 XUI ] 
The earl est reference to a political contract 
betw een the ruler and the ruled is to be found in 
Kaut ija s Arthasastra which is a work of the 
frst decade oftbe fourth centurj B (. orthtre 
about Kautdyasavs when people got tired 
of living in an nnnrchic state bg fishes 
devouring smaller ns it were tl ey made Manu 
their king to whom they gave one sixth of the 
grain one-tenth of the merchandise saying this 
is a tax payable to him who protects us 
Living upon this revenue Manu undertook to 
protect the people and maintain tbeir safety 
and secuntj and to be answerable lor tl cir 
s ns whenever the law was violated and tic 
offender not punished [ Artba Text Dfc I Ch 
13 p 22 23^ 

The ohl gation on tl c part of tie soveregn 
to protect the person and property of the people 
was earned so far tl at wl ere the goods ot a 
merchant were stolen and the th «f was not 
aught tmd the goods not recovered tie owner 
was to be compensated bj the king becnvse 
ccording to Manusinnti the soveregn who 

cives remuneration from the people ns 


agreed upon is bound to fulfil his obligations 
towards the people [Mil 144 J \rditwas 
the people who enforced the contract It is 
expressly laid down in the Mahabharata that 
people ought to kill the rascal of a king who 


ruled went so far that the king was said to 
share the sms of the subjects and vice versa The 
Mahabharata said yadnso ro^a tadnso jinab 
as ts the king so are the subjects [\I 8 32] 
Fven Kautilja the Indian Macliiavelli of the 
fourth century U C admitted Inthehappi 
ness of Ills subjects lies his happiness in tneir 
welfare hiswclfale [Arthasastra] 

According to the Wage theoiy or the lefan 
tlcorythc sovereign receives wages from the 
people who tell him wegiveyou fines forfeitures 
andtaxesas wages (letnn) [and they] slall 
constitute your revenue [Mbh S P G1 10 ] 
The king though master in form (was) the , 
servant of the people getting pay m the form o[ 
taxes and that (was paid) him for the protec 
tion (of the people) under all circumstances 
[SukramtL I 88 J 

Whereas nccording to the Trust tleory the 
sovereign is the \ ittnraksi (preserver of 
wealth) the rational trustee to whom the 
realm IS entrusted ns a trust nnd if the object 
of trust IS not carried out the trustee is to be 
shunned like a leaky sh p [Mbh S P S7 43] 
Equally remarkable is the Elective theory 
acconling to which the people with one mmd 
elect one from nmongst themselves ns the head 
of the state in nn assemblj ndressiog him 
Thewholei>coplev\antyou (to take charge of 
the state affairs) Do not fail from tl e state 
you the people elect to rulership [Atli V 
111 1 5 ] Carpenters and other manual 

workers are specially mentioned as taking part 
in the election of the king 

The kingship was not confined to any * 
particular class or family There have been 
budra kings nlso although ordinarily Ksatnyas 
are called tl e mhtig caste An individual v\as 
elected for 1 s personal qi alit es Kings were 
elected even for 1 fe or one generation or a few 
generations Among some peoples personal 
beauty was considered as the primary or the 
sole qualfcation for kingship The Greek 
writer Onecritus has said that among the 
Catheans (ksattijas) of the Punjab and 
tl cir neighbours of tlic princ pality of 
Saupati (the region of Gur laspur and Amntsar) 
personal bcautv w as 1 eld in such cstimatiotf 
that kings were cl osen for this quality This 
jaterestiiig fact is corroborated also by the 
liuddhist writers who mention beauty ns the 
chief quahtj of the elect [Rouse a Jatakas 
Aol 11 p *-12 — The Ulaka Jatnka ‘?enart* 
Mnhavastu \\adanani \ol 1 pp 347] 

Tl c Hindu conception of tl e 8tatt and its 
function 18 most remarkable bo Mate could be n 
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complete State unless there were «e%cn constitn- 
. cat parts pre«ent m it So\creipi, Ministers, 
People or Territory, Port or Capital, Tnasnry, 
Army and Allies. The primary duty of the 
State ^\as the acquisition of wealtfi and its 
distribution araong the dc«er> ing (poor) people 
[Kamd I 21 ] Thewcalthj were to be taxed 
hrst [Mbh ] The taxes were onlv tahen for 
use m people's interests” prajanameiaWintrar 
tham sn tebh}o \ahm nffrfibit Articles of 
luxury and those injunoos to the State were to 
be discouraged The State was to own mines 
and fictones, [ArtJn ] because, trade and 
industry uphold the communitx and the State 
exists for the good of the community [Mbh J 

The Disco\er\ of Rprunucs 

It was in 1003 that Profc«<or Rb\s I>ieids 
wrote, casually “In_thQ«c parts of India which 
came very early under the influence of Uuddhism 
we find, still stiniritig, a ntimber of email 
^nstocrotic republics ” And he also added 
“The earliest Buddhist records reveal the 
sur\ival, side bv side, with more or le«s powerful 
monarchies, of republics with complete or 
modified independence ” ^Buddhist India, pp 
19 and 20 ] 

The same year Mr Vincent Smith published 
a paper of imtnense'geographical interest, in the 
Jouriifl] oftheKoyal Asntic Society in which, 
w ith the help of a map he located the ancient 
republics of the Pnnjib The 'Maloi' republic m 
the Jhang district and the north-eas(?rn portion 
ofMontgomery , the ‘Otidrakat’ republic along 
the banh of the Bias— the modem districts of 
Amrtisar, Guntdaspur, Kangro and Hosinrpur, 
the ‘Knthaioi’ on the eastern bank of the Knvi, 
above- Lahore 

Ten years later a discussion arose between 
Drs Fleet and Thomas, hicli w as carried on for 
nearlj three years, m the J R A S , concennng 
the significance and exact meaning of the 
compound word Malava Gina Sthitja, In con* 
eluding the controversy Dr T W Thomas 
condusivclj proved that, the Sanskrit word 
vjUnirubcs nOT'intan ‘ttiOe- ’ of ‘turjmrrvlujr ” 
but it refers to the “existence in ancient India of 
cities and tribes ‘not ruled by kings,’ but having 
republican or rather oligarchical constitution ” 
Then he adds “Precisely the evidence regnired 
has been supplied by Mr Jaynswal evidence 
for the use of gana in a detinite political sense, 
which he renders by repablte” The evidence 
relerred to was embodied m a piper winch Air 
Kasiprasad Jayaswal wrote in Hindi, for the 
Hmdi Sahitva Sammilan, 1912, and I trans- 
lated It for the Modem Review, 1913, under the 
title of 'An Introduction to Hindu Polity ’ The 
brief yet extremely important and higblycon- 
vincitig eiidence produced by Mr Jayaswal is a 
landmark inthestudy of the political institutions 
of the Hmdus It is regrettable that io«pite of 
the copious references in Sanskrit literature to 
repubbes and the evidence of Greek writers, the 


subject has not cnpigcil the attention of onental 
scholars and political philosophers, to any 
senaus extent 

The Emoencf of Grlfk Writer® 

The ancient Greek authorities testify to the 
existence of RepuhhtS, in Northern India, parti- 
cul'irl> in the Punjab, Sindh, and Malava, 
immcdntelv before nnd after Alexinder’s expedi- 
tion The notices of the Greek writers arc 
biseil on tbeir own observation and firsthand 
taformatwn , and ns they were fimihar with 
republican states and democratic institutions 
m their own country thcirobservationscommand 
our serious consideration, and are conclusive 
evidence to corroborate and support my con- 
ciusiODS, w hicb are mainly based onSan«knt and 
Pall authorities, nnd cpigraphic and numis- 
mitic records 

Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador in Clian- 
ilragupta court fB C 302) mentions [m his 
Frag 9] that 133 kings had ruled m Magadlm 
during C042 >cars from the time of ‘Dionns’ to 
that of 'Sandrokottos' (Chaiidragupta), “and 
amongst these a republic was thrice establish- 
ed ’ And, nftcr man^ generations, sajs he, 
‘the monarchj was dissolved and 'democratic' 
goveminent was established in the cities” 
Iben. he gives «omc examples of republican 
peoples orbi8ownda> “Aialticorae, binghae, 
Marohac, Basemgae, and Mnrani,”8ay8 he, “are 
free, have no kings, and occupv mountain 
heights where theyliaic built manvffrce] cities ” 
Referring to Megasthenes, Professor Hopkins re- 
marks “Megasthenes plainly implies that 'self- 
rulc<l cities’ in distinction from cities governed 
by kings, were common in his dna " f 1 A 0 S . 
Mil. pl3C] 

Arnan writes that the tribes called Abastonoi, 
Kathroi (Kliatns or Ksatnyas), and Aralntai* 
(presumably Arora Khatris) w ere quite in- 
dependent peoples ‘El idently they had no kings. 
About the Nasains he cxprcsslj «ays that they 
were an independent people whose government 
wascamed on by an anstocraev at the head of 
.which .wa.s.a^nxesulen.t' .10* .wfecs.alsoAo.AInlA* 
as “a race of independent Indians,” and speaks 
of the Oxydrakat (Ksudrakas) as passionately 
in love with freedom which thev pre«er\cdfora 
long time, until Alexander's expwition [Mc- 
Cnndle, “Ancient Indi.a", pp AIEG, G,— GA, 
GLO, C, 0,pp 73 &1, 149, 154-15G, 167 & 
350-1 3 

Cnrtius describes theOxidrakai as an indepen- 
dent tribe with leaders , Sabarcae as “a power- ' 
fill Indian tnbe whose form of government was 
‘democratic’ and not regal ’ , Cedrosii as a free 
people with a council for discussing important 
matters [ibid, pp 107 9, 262 ] 

* Arahitai or Adsaistieof Aman, Lessen is^i- 
xnclmed to identify with Arastra— the king’ 
people spoken ofm Sanskrit htcmttir^. 
laxly m the Mahabharata 
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Diodorus [CI\] describes the Snmbastru as 
dwelling in cities with i deraocrntic fenm of 
government As an esimole of a democratic 
Citj State he mentions Patala which he describes 
as a city of great note w itli a political con 
stitution drawn on the same lines as the 
Spartan for in this community the com 
maud of war was aested m two hereditary 
scions of two houses while the council of elders 
ruletl the whole State with paramount nutho 
ritj [\fcCnndfe pp 2 202 JOG u 5741 
lie also speaks [\.\II 103 1] of a Drahmani 
cal Republic A citj of Brahman is had to l>e 
stormed whilst the operations against the 
Sambus were going on This remarkable m 
stance of the Citv Republic of Draliinanas is also 
rcfcrretl to by Irriaii [\ 1 10 3] and stands 
by it«clf as apart from the tact that Alexander 
was faced by the stubborn opposition of the 
republics of the Sindh \ alley during his retreat 
Drahmanas pcr«uadcd the Kepublicans lofght 
to the last m onler to prc«cr\c tlicir imlqxn 
dence And Greek writers mention too that 
Brahmanas dissuaded the free people from 
cotnitig to terms with Alexander at the cost of 
their freedom 

The republican tnbes the Malot Knthaioi 
nnl Oxilrakai were the most formidable 
opponents of AlexanJef (\ smith F II 1 94) 

It IS the Maloi republicans who tn(ln.tel a 
severe wound on Mexander [^r^anl Tie 
Mnloi nnilOxjdrakat submerged tlicir diflcrencea 
and united (though too late) to olTir a national 
opposition to Atcxanler. The nrmv of the 
Oxidrakai (Ksu Iraka) Republic was e«timaletl 
ns being 60 t)00 foot 10 000 lior«es an I 700 
chariots bv no means a small unit fir that age 
[too H kl and for so small n rcpublc 
Ilowever the isolation and extreme indepcn 
dence of these Republics was their Iw'Ctting sin 
which made them an ca«r prej toARxnnder and 
Chandrngupla • 

MoniRa Artnoanirs. 

Mr Vinrvnt ‘s/nilhinhia Early History of 
India [191 1 Ip 2‘ir] saas The riinjab the 
J n«tcm Knipntnnn nnl Malawa were forthc 
most part in posse«s«on of tribe* or elans 1 ring 
under repitphcan latUCatmtir Tire laaflM-ta 
tnlw occupied both the bank* of tl « '• itiej 

wh !e the Madrnkasheld the centralpart of the 
Punjab In Mcxanler* time those rrg ons 
were simdarlr occaij led I v nutoaomoos tnl*r* 
Maloi Katha[oi[Oxi Imkai \athroi Samluwtat 
Colrosii nnl Nasamsl an I so forth Then he 
ndJ* that ither repul I can state* which he 
calls autonomons tnlie* were tic Afionas 
Mnlavas an I Abhiras [Imlhiras’] settfo) in 
he I n«lem Ka putana an 1 Malnwa Mr ‘smith 
amtnins that prcwimaflv there wert nI«o 
autonomoa* tnlies nn 1 nation* in the south 
oerond the Varra la 

1 hare ha 1 the rootl forlunc of wring tl e 
f* of some of tK latest intcstigation* of 


Mr Cdwyn Bcaan into Greek notices about 
ancient India , and Dr F W Thomas’ research 
concerning the nge of Lhanaka a and Chandra* 
gapta And I am able to pre here some 
references at itli their kind permission although 
their owai cssnas hate not yet been publishw 
Mr Detnnsays The country [the Punjab and 
North Fastem Frontier] ns we see it, is hell 
[mimcdiatclv before and after Alexanders 
expedition 4th century DC] parth by a 
number of independent tnbes governed by their 
own headmen and owing authority to no king 
But this republican tvpe ofcomiimnitj is holding 
Its own with diiriCMltv against another type of 
gOTcmment the monarchic Since Mr Iktan 
has publcly notice 1 In ancient India the 
village communitx may have hnd a more or less 
democratic character, and perhaps the tnbes 
noticed by the companions of Alexander ns 
lietng without kings mar have been goveni- 
ed by the general w ill of the tribesmen {The 
New Cmope lljnh 191‘t] 

Dr I M Thomas w ho to my mind is the 
one of the foremost ncutestand most profotyid 
student* of Sansknt literature living says in 
one of the two chapter* he line contnlnited to 
the forthcoming Cambridge History oflndia 
The \edns alionl evidence of tnlxs inwhicli 
authonty was exercise 1 by a fnmily or even by 
a whole boly of nobles who were actually 
designate 1 kings (rnjannh) (/mimcr, \U- Ixb 
p Ji r 7) Ofsucli ruling oligarchies the ngeof 
the Duldha fumi'les as is well known a 
number of cxntntdcs such a* were the Mallas 
of Kusinara and LiccliiMs of \aisali To these 
ol garchi al communities the grow th ol the large 
kiiglius proved destnielivc At the time of 
Alexan Icr s invasion thev had largely diiapjiear 
ctl from Eastern Hindustan and m the I unjab 
also Pom* was w orking for their siil iiigatioa. ' 
Mexnnlcrs invasion nrcelcrntcil llieir destruc- 
tion Kautdyn devised n unique method for 
tlicir overthrow. Nevertheless” (lays Dr 
Tliomas a numlier of them survived through 
an I aftrr the Maury n empire and one of them 
thatof the Malava* gave to India its present 
era, the so<aUel \ikram era which dales 
from ttc conitilulioiv nf the Malava 1 epublic 
*U ? {'"‘j B t ) 

^ On the whole Dr Tl oraa* is incl nod torendcr 
the worl i,analy ‘govern ng bodv ' ‘senate 
w A council nTTiiiw 11 fill fatmlirs • Jn hoi ling 
thi* view he is in the company of some of the 
very eminent Oriental scl ofnrs such as 1 rof 
1 ov who liehevrl Cana meant a village 
as-emllT [Die koninglK-he Cevvalt p 20 n 1] 
an 11 rof Jolly vvlo presumed that tic word 

R ana was used fir local co nmiltrc* or courts 
; t* quite 1 kcly that these ctntinrntal savants 
micht l«eprrpared tochangr their Mews In the 
l of recent research However with doe 
dcferctice to the«e null ontics I venture to 
suggest tliat ihrv arc nn far from the real mean 
ingofthewonlOanaasDr licet who latterly 
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transHted Gana by tnbe fqnnerK rendered the 
compound ^•ana <restbn into leader of then«:<em 
binge [Corpus Iu«cnptionem Indicanim III p. 
291 n 3] and even in tlie last contro\er^ 
admitted that the Sanskrit «ord Gana obM 
ously has to be translated exactly m each 

E articular case according to the context 
( R. A S 1915 p 133-10] 

The sense in vi hich Gana is used in the Santi 
Parva (107) Sangha in the Arthasastra (Bk 
\I) and Ganarayani in the \caranga sntta 
(11 3 1 10) can gire no other meaning but 
a system of government or a political com 
raunity, that istoaay a community which had 
no king and in winch the government was 
carried on by the will and the participation of 
the people themseh es, w ho elected tbeir leaders 
and olhcials 


RkfERESCES to RCPUDLICb IN SlVSKHIT 

Literatcre 

In Sanskrit literature Gana and Sangha arc 
tw o synonyms for Republics The w ortTsangAa 
seems to ha'^»been ii«ed largely hv Buddhist 
wnfA’s and it seems the orthodox Brahmanical 
authors latterly came to make less frequent 
use of the word snriffha which the Buddhists 
pfs^cticallj monopolized for laonastw order 
their spiritual republic or fraternity and the 
used the w ord gana more frequently 
P Jayaswal was inclined to suggest 
that Sungha having been more or le** exclusive* 
ly employed by tne Buddh sts pandits u<ed 
^mstead the word Gana for rouble But 
however plausible this explanation might 
appear there is not sudicient evidence to prove 
the word Sangha was altogether boycotted 
py ^“bmans because of its association with 
the Buddhists As a matter of fact we find both 
J'orfs used in Sanskrit long before the 
Buddhist period as well as after it Gann was 
usedby Pamni [III 35 C I\ 3 5-1- I\ 4 84 
I ^ 2 52 \ 4 73] So that we cannot say 
that Gana was invented or ccclusivalj used 
instead to avoid tha use of Sangha. \gam 
the word sangfta itself has often and repeatedly 
been use 1 by orthodox Brahman wnlers even 
long after it w as associated w ith the Buddh sts 
Mahabharata [Santi Paraa 107, 
39 <0 71 88] Mallinath uses sanffha m his 
^°™™^utary on \ajnavalkyasmnti [Ch 8 si 
210 -0} in short both the words are used m 
Sanskrit literature ofteu indisenminately but 
as a rule in sbghtlv different senses Sometimes 
gana is used almost technicallv for political 
comnianity a people and sangha for republic , 
a state- Gana is- also used for a republican or 
republicans jnst as sangha is u«ed for a 
repubbean state or states 

Prof Buhler translated both these words 
by corporation and guild And to my great 
astonishment even a distinguished Sanskrit 
scholar like Sham Sastn the discoverer and 
translater of Arthasastra accepts Prof Buhler s 


tendering I aiisli Pandit Sham '^astn had duly 
considered the context where and in what 
connection Kantilj a u<cs the w ord Sangha w hich 
IS said to mean corporations It can conclusive- 
ly be proved that Kautilva never u«cd it for 
guilds but for Republics w hich he even cla'sif ed 
and located However as this is no occasion to 
enter into n cotroversi I will simply point 
outtliekev which has solved this problem of 
profound interest find historical importance 
In the text of the \caranga Sutta [II 3 1 10 
the Text of the Pall Text -society 1882] the Jam 
Saint Kevahn advises Jam monks and nuns 
while on pilgrimage to avoid parsing through 
the countries or territories w here there-is no- 
king (nniam) whcrc-c\erybody is king (Cina 
rnrtni) where heir apparent is dc facto 
king (/onnynni) where there are ‘two kings’ 
(dora^am) where thercis a weak government 
or sovereignty is ihsputefl (Timnddbarn^ ant) 
and where there is anarchy (nrnyni) This is 
a list of numerous types of states known to or 
conceived of by the Jam writers The word 
that we are concerned with and that supplies 
us the key 18 Ganara>ani which is a fonn of 
government a state in which eterybodyis 
king that is to «ay where the government is 
earned on bv tie whole community every 
■member ruling all and being ruled by all 
collectively \nd this is true enh of one 
system of government c g Republican The 
meaning of the word gana is unmistakable, 
clearly dislingui«hable from a kingless country 
or anarchy [\c S II 3 1] 

Hating dealt w itli the meaning of Gana and 
Sangha 1 return to tbeir use m Sanskrit liter 
nturc [Rig\eda(5 CC 0)--'qTr9rr according to 
Sayan menns one sown rule self rule’ 

Mat we stnve for our own rule so the Rishis 
pray] In the Aitareya Brahmana [MI 3 14] 
where the Great Coronation is described Blioja 
and Starat (one s-own state) consitutions are 
mentiooed In the same connection it is said 
that Uttara Kurus and Uttara Madras had 
Vnirajta or kiogless states and that among 
them the whole community was consecrated to 
rulership It also adds that the monarchy was 
to be found only in the Middle Country in the 
East tiie-Doab of the Ganga and the Jamuna 

Patanjah in his Maliabhasya [It 1 84] 

compares Ganapati the president ol a republic 
with Rastrapati the king Panini also speaks 
of Gaaapati [It 1 84 and XMI 3 167, 39] 
and Ganapada 

In the Mahabharata the word Gana is 
distmctly used for a political community which 
was autonomous and owed no allegiance to an\ 
monarch and managed its own affairs For 
mstance the 'Saati Parra [Ch 107 si 3936 to 
3989) deals with Ganas Republics In which 
the characteristics strength and weakness of the 
Ganas and the policv to be adopted by a kmg 
towards them, is discussed In the opening 
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hnes of this most rcmarknble chapter 
Yadliishthira tells Bhismn you hare tolJ me all 
about the social Structure I,a\% Economics 
Politics (royal poliej) kings their duties 
ministers treasury and army etc now tell me 
something about the ganas (the republicans^ 
What are their chief characteristics ' Wlint is 
the cause of their success and prosperity ^ Wher 
in does their strength Ky ' llowdothey secure 
allies and how do they overcome their enemies’ 
Yudhisthira was told that unity colIcctiveaCtion 
secrecy in the affairs of the state and faith in 
their leaders were their great virtues The 
republicans w ere very cultured orderly and law 
abiding They were always anxious to render 
assistance to one another or even to outsiders 
Those republicans who were rich strong aersed 
in military science and learned in the Sastras 
were always ready to help those oaerwhelmcd 
with difficulties or in distress On account of 
their unity and strength even foreigners sought 
their friendship And it w as suggested to King 
Yudhistlura by Chisma that if a monarch wished 
to destroy a nighbounng republic he should 
excite jealousy and create differences among the 
republicans and corrupt their leaders through 
spies by offering them bribes nod by prying 
into their secrets 

ICautilya in his Arthasastra devotes a 
chapter[Bk XI 160 Gil to Sangfia (republcs) 
In this most remarkable chapter he suggests 
the methods how to destroy the Republics in 
orde^ to enlarge and consolidate the Mauryn 
Empire As the Chancellor of Chandmgupta he 
seems to have earned into practice bis 
Machiavellian policy against the innocent 
Republics He employed spies to sow seeds of 
dissension among the repubheans and to 
misgUide their youth lie sent spies to their 
assemblj halls and taverns in the guise of 
astrologers to win the confidence of a republican 
leader and foretell bis future that he was 
destined to be a king So that he may try to 
establish a monarchy And then Knutilya ad 
vises his roaster tl at to those (leaders) who are 
thus preva led upon (by the spies) he should send 
men and money for the purpose of w inning over 
other (royal) partisans lie sent agents proao- 
cateurs to become citizens of repubh s so that 
tl ey may betray their secrets and prOToke w ars 
between different republics and neighbounog 
mounrcliies Kautilja had no scruples to employ 
harlots dancers and actresses m his secret 
service who were to excite love in the minds of 
the republican leaders and in the ensuing affray 
the spies may do their work and declare Tims 
1ms he been Killed in consequence of his love? 
it seems Kautilya w as couMneed that in order 
to consol date and strengthen the Mnnrya 
Empire it was necessary to eliminate the 
republics of northern India lie was aware of 
their inability to offer a united national opposi 
tion to Alexander beverthelcss it appears mm 
the opeping hoes of his discourse on the 


republics [Bk \I Ch I p 370 text] that lie 
did rceogtiisc the power of republic* as he 
expressly says The acquisition of the help of 
republics is better than the acquisition of an 
army of (a royal) ally Therefore he advises 
hts master Chandragupta to secure and 
utilise the services of those republics which on 
account of* their union are invincible to the 
enemy nod arc favourably disposed towards 
himself 

Thus we gather information about republics 
in an indircctlrianncr from a strictly political 
treatise which js the work of a statesman and 
minister ^longing to the 4th Century B C 
The Ganas (republicans) are spoken of as 
independent sovereign people in Sanskrit 
literature even when they are conquered side by 
side with the monarchs meeting the same fate 
[Mbh II 102S 1 Varahamihira speaks of 
republican leaders (gaanpungaia) along with 
Lings (nrrpafi) [IV 24] and of the president of 
a republic (ganapa) ns against the king (avaoi 
palA) IWXII 18] Similarly ^Kathasant 
sagara speaks of Gananariia 4lic leader of a 
Republ c \ ^ 

One very lutercsting ns well as most 
remarkable fact is that the ancient Indian 
pandits feared ond hated the republicanism 
almost os much as the governing classes o( 
modem Europe (England included) fear the 
Dotsbeviks This fear and hatred of the 
aucieats can be gathered from the way is 
which they refer to republicans Gautama laid 
down tbot a republican as well ns an incendiary 
a publican or a cnmmal should not be invited 
to a public feast [W 9 18 ] lie would 
even decline to take food offered by a republican 
[XV 18] Manu on the other hand hoycotsa 
pnest living in a reptiblicnn country [III 15-1 ] 
And Yajoavalkya forbids a student to accept 
help from a miser a thief nn usurer a prostitute 
and the pnest of the republicans [I *161 ] 
While Varahamihira seems to have believed that 
Satnro the evil star presided over the destmy 
of old and ugly men bird hunters dealers ifl 
hogs and leaders ofrepnbhcans [TriAat-Samfi/ta 
Ch XVI 33] In what cunous categories the 
Republicans of Ancient India liave been placed 
by those wl ose authority they defi^ and 
whose prerogatives they did not recognise! 
Their love of freedom and faith in the 
equality of men and their inalicnablCj right to 
govern themselves which was their chief dis- 
tinguishing feature made them an object of 
hatred and fear both to the monarchs and the 

f >nests Oa the one hand like the European 
ankers and jingoes the Hindu pandits and 
imperialists tried to suppress and discredit them 
on the other hand they were careful not to 
offend the Ancient Hindu Republicans Tor 
instance \ajnavalkya advises the kmgto punish 
those ofhis subjects who embezzled the money 
of the republicans and violated their constitu 
tion ( II 187 ] 
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Numismatic E\tdence 
Amongst the most interesting monuments 
of Ancient India are fe^^ autonomous coins of 
peoples cities and countnes [Cunningham 
Archffiological Surrey of India Report Vol 
A.IV, p 135 3 And Cunningham nghtly 
remarks they arc of more interest and greater 
value than the numerous coins of kings and 
princes For my thesis these corns are of 
paramount importance 

Comngham di\ides the autonomous corns 
into ten groups Iproposeto deal siith eeven 
sets of autonomous coins as numismatic 
evidence m my thesis The figures symbols and 
I^ends which are on these coins verr clearly 
set them apart and distinguish them from the 
dynifstic or monarchical coins which are so 
abundant m Mtlseums There is a great deal of 
similarity between the figures and symbols of 
these republican coins No royal symbols 
crowns or other pTfaphemalia of royalty appear 
on these coins which bear the legends of a 
whole^eople, as in the case of the coins of the 
Yaudheyas-or the hlalavas or of a city as m 
the c^se of the coins of Bran and Ujjtio or of a 
country qr temtorj as in the case of the 
Odumbara coins and Janapada coins * 

N Evidence derived from literature has shown 
us that there were republics so far back ns the 
fifth ^tury B C and numismatic evidence 
brings them dovvn to the fifth century A D 
Thus they seem to have had a life of full one 
thousand rears and more m ladia leaving 
helimd them their shadow m the form of Fan 
chayats the t illage asseaibhes 

1 The lAwraevA Cocts 
The Yaudhej a coins cover two periods and 
are of two sizes (i) The older (1st century 
B C ) are smaller m size Their obverse bears 
an elephant and dharma chakra the sacred 
wheel and thereverse has abullmoving towards 
a pillar which has a garland pendent (ii) The 
later (3rd Centunr AD) are larger and have 
three different kinds of symbols and shgbt vnna 
tions of legends (a) The first t)'pe shows on 
its obverse a male figure standing with a spear 
in the nght hand and the left hand on the iip 
below the figure is a cock the legend being 
jaya yavdbeya ganasya yictory to the 
yaudheya repnbhc (b) The second and (c) 
third class of Yaudheya corns have two ordinal 
numencal adjectives dwi [tiya] (second) and 
tn [tija} (third) respectively 

Thus are the coins of the -second and third 
Yaudheya Repnbhcs distinguished from the first 
The reverse oi all the three varieties shows one 
common figure a male figure in long garments 
(on the left) with the right hand up-raised before 
his ficc and the left band resting on the hip 
j.Some of them show a vase or a shell with a 
Buddhist symbol 

2 The Mai.a\ A COIN'S 

Several thousand Malava corns were discover 


ed at the 'incient city of Nagnr (45 miles south 
east of Tonk and 15 miles south west of Uniyar) 
All of thc«e coins with the exception of one 
have the legend Jaya Ma/aiam \ictorj 
to the Malavas Out of this colossal number 
only on one com the word Jaya (\ictorj) does 
not appear 

There are numerous symbols on the coins of 
the Malava Republic the common and most 
important being (obierse) a recumbent bull 
surrounded by a circle of dots a man a head (to 
tbe left) surrounded by circle of dots a lase 
sarrounded by dots a lion moi mg to the left 
(reverse) a toJl tree and the legend Jaya Afala 
vana— Victory to tht Malavas 

3 The Sibi Coins 

The Sibis of the Sanskrt literature are the 
Sobii of Curtius and Sabcc of other Greek 
writers They occupied the countrj between 
Lahore and ^lultan 

Only ten specimens of the Sibi coins ha%e so 
far been discovered The obicrse of these corns 
bcai^ Snastika (cross symbol) with a small 
sprmKol in each angle On the right is a tree 
nsmgfrom within a rail The legend is very 
eigniticant as it distinctly tells us that the corns 
arc issued in tbe name ot tbe Sibi people (Sibi 
Janapada) Majbimikaya Sibi Jmapadi 
[coins] of the middle Sibi people or nation 

4 Tun Odumbaba Coins 

Theregon where Udnmbara (fisens glome 
rata Indian fig) tree grow s is called Odumbara 
by Sansknt writers and the people inhabiting 
that region Audumbaras Seven cons with 
woi^ Odumbara the only word of the legend 
left were found at Pathankot (between the 
valleys of the Dias and the Ravi) And Udum 
bara tree has been found to grow in this distnct 
(Narapur) north-eastern Punjab 

The obi erse of these coins show s an elephant 
approaching a tree and below is a snake The 
reverse bcarsR pyramidaltemplc of three storeys 
to its left is the mystic symbol Snastika and 
on the left IS Dfiirma-cftaira the sacred wheel 
The date is the beginning of the first century 
D C 

S The CoI^soF THE City OP 
Bran or Erakaika 

A few ebpper corns of the ancient city of 
Eran (Erakama) on the bank of the Bma 
which surrounds it on three sides have been 
found amongst its rums The site of the city is 
on tbe left or south bank of the Bma IG miles 
above its junction with the Betwa (50 miles 
M Bof Bli Isa and 45 m les \V\W of Saga r) 
Its ancient name Erakama appears on the 
Toraman inscription on the co ns themselves 
isErakanjn On the obverse of the corns there 
are three concentric circles and two arcles 
dmded mto compartments and above 
th^ eircles is the name of tbe city These 
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Bemicjrclcs evidently reprcscjit the cit> It 
appears from tJ e map of the old city {Arch 
bur ^ol X pi *23) tint the i.roun'I plan of the 
city ^\as semicircular, enclo«etl in the bend of 
thenrerBina Tie reverse of the coins shows 
the Bodhi tree with Siiastifca (c-oss) n bull to 
the left and a snake above A small square 
copper com has (on the obverse) a bull dl nmta 
cAaAn below and the name of the city above 
the reverse showing the S'u~isf/Xn and the bull 
similar to the one appearing on the coins of 
the city of Ujjam 

0 Tun Javapada Coins 
The word jaaapadi is a most appropriate 
w ord m Sanskrit for a nation people coromu 
nity the subjects or the masses as opposed to 
sovereign or king The legend on the Janapada 
corns IS m Arian and Indian Pali Rajjna 
Janapadsa This evidently is equivalent to 
rajy’tm janapadas^a in Sanskr t and Prakrit 
and thus to my mind gives only one possible 
meaning peoples State irbieb most be a 
republic Hence tl e coma of Republic and of 
Royal country as Cunningham suggests The 
obverse of the coins has a male fgvire standing 
with the legend- raj/n-i lanaptdasa the 
people a state— arronnd it The reverse shows a 
bumped bull surrounded by a radiated circle 
7 The Corns of a DsAnuASiCAi. 

RsrPBUC 


There are over three hundred coins most 
cunoua and interesting numismatic finds which 
to my mind arc of great importance for students 
o/Iodian Historr Ciinn ngham having appa 
rently been misled by the presence of the word 
iaudheja in the legend of the silver coins has 
Included them in the list of the Yaudheya coins I 
have ventured to extricate tl em from the 
parasitic position which they do not in the least 
deserve and have also some corrections to offer 
regarding the translations of the legends 

There are three legends on theseeoins which 
I think are the coins of a BrahimmcaJ Republic 
(1) Bhagavaro Sivamma JJraimnnj’a Yaudheya 
Jon silver coins) (2) B/ngavafo Snanuna 
DrahmamaDevasya (onmostofthecoppcrcoms) 
( 3 ) Bliana I armaia (the rest is 

erased ou only one copper coin) Neglecting the 
presence of Uliinu Varmwt and introducing 
Brahma I fail to see wherefrom Cunningham 
calls tl e coins Brnl ma Dera coins and vvisbeS 
us tobeleve that this Brahma Devnwas wor 
sh pper of Bhag’arat who this particular deity 
Bhagivat is we do not know To my mind 
Bhagavat is the name of the particular leader of 
tl e Ural mn c republic j ist as Uban t is tlie 
name of another Icaderto whose i>erjod thecoma 
belong \nd De\ a is as much the honorific sufl x 
lo a Brahman s name as % armma is to that of a 
satriyas Snami in each case rightly means 
the master or leader the presi lent In regard 
the word yaudie^a which appears ut one 


legend I venture to suggest that thf Yaudheya 
republicans were so well known that yam/heya 
Eunpl) became a sy nony m for nj ublicans And 
even if we were to accept the view taken by 
Cunningham that there was also a Brabmnna 
Yaudheya people my main thesis holds good 
that these coins arc of a kmgless people who 
evidently were republicans having their own 
coins an incontestable proof of their sovereignty 
Thus the coins bear vritness that there were 
[coins] of Bhagavat the leader of the Brahma 
me Republic (yaudheya) or of Bhagavat 
Deva the master of the Brahmanic (repubhc), 
Of oflUianu Varimna 

In regard to the description or symbols of 
these extremely interesting coins the obverse of 
the silver coins bears a six beaded male figure 
vv ith a spear in the right hand and the left hand 
nsusual on the hip ^The reverse showsnfemale 
figure with right hand upraised and the left on 
the bip below on the left is n vase and on the 
right the Bodhi tree surrounded by Buddhist 
rad Dgs and a ehoitya Jttrrauaded by dhanna 
chakra the sacred wheel Round this group of 
f gures IS a circle of dots 

TbecoppercoiDS arc in nbad condition other 
wise probably thev would have throwi;,inorB 
Ight on the legends Their worktnfinship 
distinctly inferior The obverse almost of all oi 
them IS the same except that one of tUcis ota 
comer sbowsa bird perching on the elbow of a 
male figure All tbeconper come do not agree 
in detail However toe reverse of alloftheia 
has a deer m the centre whichlits nn S 
shaped symbol between the horns It is one of 
these coins ^that has the singular incomplete 
legend in whwh Bhanu Varmma occrurs right 
m the centre with avchaityn and Sirastiia 
above and a snake below 


So«B EzAsirtrs of Ret ubucs 
Kautilya in his Arthasastra gives a list of 
tvvedly SIX republics or republican communities 
known to him The most important of which 
were the republics of Aaga AJogadha R.asi, No- 
sala Vrij s Kurn Panchala Avanti Gandhara, 
Kamboja Licchavis and Sakjas Hejaves too 
in a cuTsoy manner prominent characteristics 
ofsome of them For instance he says the 
rcnublcansoffwamboja Surastra and certain 
otl er pTOv inccs being Ksatriyas I ved by 
military profession (larta sistra apymaah) 
Bvidently they belonged to military rcpubl c 
bearing strong resemblance to the Swiss repubh 
cans uftlie Middle Ages ‘ivho were employed as 
soldiers by the warring races of Europe And 
Licci iVik Ynj k Madnk and Kuru and Pan 
Chola rcpubl cans were so aristocrats, or else 
so extremely dc nocnjic that every member of 
the community was called kmc (riian) 
[Artha Bk XI text p 370 ] a. 

Ont of these 20 republics some formerly were 
monarchies and some later reverted to that 
form ofoOvemmeat knga Chedi, Kasi, Kosat 
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Kuru, Panchala and Gandhan, ^shicli were 
republics up to the time of I^auhlva f4tli 
century B C], are mentioned as republics in the 
Mahabharata [100 to 500 AD] Similarly the 
ancient renow ned kingdom Videha, the kingdom 
ofjanaka, the father in law of Rama, was a 
flourishing repubbc in the Buddhist age 

The Sakya Republic consisted of one milhon 
citizens They conducted their public bn^ine'S 
in an assembly where “young and old were alike 
present in their common Mote-Hall (Santha- 
gara) at Kapilavastu ’’ It was in this As«cm 
blyHall that Ambatha sees them “where the 
Sakyas were then in session * “It was at such 
a parliament that King Pasendis (Pra«sam 
dip’s) proposition was di«cus«ed The king 
oiKosala had proposed marriage alliance with 
the Sakyas They discussed the proposition and 
“held It beneath the 'dignity of their clan” to 
form a matrimonial alliance with the royal 
family of Kosala [Buddhist India, pp 19 and 
11] In the next centurr, m KautUya’s time, 
Kosal itself was a Republic and not a Monarchy. 

I w onder if this question of mamagc alliance or 
the contempt of roaalty on the partofthe«e 
republicans had anything to do with this 
transformation of d iiionarch\ uto a republic* 

The Sak\ as ««ed tb dect one of their leaders 
as -execute e ^ofScer or president Ue presided 
pTcr thtir session*, and officiated as the cxecu* 
tire head of the state,' the republic, bearing the 
title rajab I\e find two ^kya presidents 
specially mentioned, who, while out of office, 
were treated as ordmary cituens Suddhodana, 
the father of the Buddha, is de«cnbed as haring 
been elected president Bat he is spokcri'of also 
as a pnrnte cituen, when he is, cridently, oat of 
office Once, Bhaddiya, a young cousm of the 
Buddha, was elected president [\m 2 181] 

The Republic of Vaisah was a City Republic 
of an aristocratic people the Liccharis This 
City Republic, also, formed part oftheknjjian 
Confederacy, along with other seren republics, 
‘which was afterwards defeated but not broken 
up by [king] Ajatasatru ” “It was soraea%herc 
in Tirhut Imodem Debar) It must haac been 
a very flourishing place [state] ” [Buddhist 
India, page 48 and the Jataka, I 389,504 3, 
1 ] The lending members of the Republic oi 
Vaisah were called raj i s Thus the Liccharis 
are said to hare 7707 rajas or leaders * - This 
sounds ns a mythical number ^But Prof E W 
Hopkins Qoumal of Araencaa Soaety, Vol 
XIII, p 13b 3 quotes Lassen (Indischc Alter 
thumskunde II, pp 727 A. 8GG) who says . 
that the City Republic of \aisali had a council 
of five thousand , each member prorided one 
elepuant , they had an upartji or vice president 
as state officer, under him w os a commander tn- 

*Inhis speechat theCongressof \\ sS'sCoun- 
cils Uerr hbertsaid, ‘the Republic must, to 
quote M Janre«, be a nation of kings ” D 
hews lb-12 18 


chief of the army , they had a “book of 
enstoms” which, I venture to suggest, was 
their cohstitution and dealt al«o with constitu 
tional law Taking into consideration the laws 
“already enacted ’ and ‘ ancient institutions” 
to w hich the Buddha pays such a w arm tribute, 
and which I mention below, m the concluding 
part of this paper, it will he conceded sto me, 
I hope, that my snggestioiris not farfetched. 

Tbe Ynudbe^a Kepabbe The discovery of 
\audheya Coins has supplied us with most 
reliable evidence regarding the Yaudheya Repub- 
lic The legend on their coin*, jaya yaudbe^ a 
ffanasra — victory to the Yaudheya Repubhc,’ 
is the most conclusive proof of the existence 
and sovereignty of the \audheya Republic Their 
corns can begrouped into three claves orpenod* 
'The second and third class of corns contain the 
additional words Dm [tiya] second and Tri 
[<ya] third, respectirely m the legend, as qualify 
ing y aadbeya I am inclined to suggest that the 
Yaudheva Rcpublic-coms belong to three periods 
of \andbera Republic That is to-say, thecon- 
tmmty of the Republic was disturbed and 
tbe Republic was established twice oierogam*- 
hcDce the coins of the first, second and third 
\ audbeya Republics Cunningham w as of 
opiaioo that kandheyas were dinded into three 
tnbes, hence “second yaudheya” and “third 
randheya” corns He could not produce any 
plausible evidence in his support But, on the 
other hand, history supports my explanation of 
the “second ' and "third ’ y.aMofiera giaa coins 
*1^6 kaudbeyas werefirst attacked by Alexander 
(32C DC), then by Rudradaman (150 AD) 
and for the third time by Samudragupta- 
(350 A D ) And we know that they still 
maiotamed their independence, as is evident 
from the fact that about the year 393 A D, 
Chandragupta II completed his conquest 
of kkestem India, “which inrohed the incor- 
poration m the empire of the territory 
held br the Afalavas and other tnbes [the 
Yaudhejas] who had remained outside the 
limit of Samudragupta's dominion ” [Early 
History of India, by \ A Smith, p 291 ] 
Thus we can clearly sec three distinct penods 
of kaudfacya people s histoiy , and evidently 
the coins belong to these three penods which 
are separated by three inva«ions 

There ar^ copious proofs of their being on 
essentially military people According to 
Panini “j-a” is the suffix generalh used to fonn 
singular and dual of words signifying military 
or warlike people Greek writers also regarded 
them as ‘ one of the most powerful people of 
India.” They are said to have fought against 
Alexander with an army of 00,000 foot and 
6 000 horse Rudradaman m his Jumgarh 
ia*cnptioa «peaks with a sense of pnde that he 
"rooted out the kaudheya*,” though os a mat- 
ter offact hedid nothing of the kind, he simply 
led an expedition against them and probabir 
drove them further vest, /'ayhow it effected 
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the fccoiid brenk m the conliniuty of the 
\nuilheja Republic Tlicj seem to h*i\e tnicn 
not much timt on re cstnbhshin)’ thcKepublie 
Summlrneupfv Ind ncain to le id nn csp^ition 
n},«inst them (JJG nnd 350 \ 1) ) \n«l f mllj 
CLnndrnpuj tu iiicorponted tl eir temtory 
Within hi» empire 

As regard their correct gcogrnplucal position 
It u very ditTicult to Iw \ery precise Cun 
nmghnm thinks that they must Imve been 
occup>ing both the banka of the Sutlej ftlong 
the Dnhawalpur frontier their temtorj must 
hive cstendcu much further to the north-east 
ns their coins arc found nil o>crthe country ns 
far as Ludhiana lArch Siir \ol \1\ l> 
1 to J Their oldest corns hate Uen found nt the 
Bchat, to the east of the Jamuna Hut the no- 
tices ofthe Oreck writers nnd the references to 
the \nudhcyos in the Junngnrh inscription (160 
A 1) > nnd the Mlahnbad I dlar i 170 A D ) 
indicate that the> occupied the countrj about 
the month ofthe Indus nnd were the neighbour* 
of Malavaa Arjunajnnas and Abhira* \nd I 
am of opinion that the laudliejnsarc thedescen 
dflats ofthe Indus (one of the file tribes ofthe 
Itigveda) and the \ adni as (of the Mahabharata) 
\\e learn from the Epics amt the Puranas that 
Nadavat lived in the western India the oioilem 
Kathiawar nnd Gujarnt and that their capital 
was Dnnrakn fnKntch 

Like the Yaudheyas \ada\ns also were n 
warlike people Thw took a prominent part 
in the Great War of the Maha bharata And 
when the ^\a^ was over their warlike spirit 
still rexnniDcd and finally they exhausted 
themselves by a civil war Dunnff the Great 
^\a^ the sympathy of their republican leader 
the president K.risna wns with the Pandavns 
who he thought had the Right (dharma) on 
th^r side \\bereas the Yadnvas threw nil 
their national forces on the side of the Knuravas 
Thus a most curious position arose The leader 
Ktisna and his people the Yadavas were found 
m the opposite camps 

The Yadavas were n well known republ can 
ol garchy The presence of their president Kjasna 
was 'objected to by Sisupala m the assembly 
of monarch* on the 'ground that Krisna wns 

The Malava Rei udlic 
The evidence concerning the existence of the 
Afnlava Repubhc is most convinciag and 
satisfactory coming ns it is from two most 
rchable sources numismatic nnd epigraphic 

It has now been fully recognised that the 
ii national ern the so-called Vikrama era is 
ally the legacy of a people called Afalarns who 
ihnbited the western Rajputana The find spots 
the coins described abo>e (p 22) also 
d cate that roughly speaking the Malava 
extended between the Sutlej and the 
rbada at one time or other 
lere arc three inscription* which go to prove 


two mcontcitnble facts (1) That there was n 
people called Mnlain who arc responsible lor the 
\ikrnmnera (-) That Malavns did not hve 
tinder any monarchical form of government nor 
owcdnllegianec to nnj king butwercrepubhcaos 
ganat The inscriptions in f]ticsiion are 

(i) Malava gam sthityfl— froru the republican 
constitution ofthe Malavns’ 

(ii) Mnlava gana sthiti vasat— on account ol 
(vasat) [from] republican constitution of the 
Malavns [Mnndnsor inscription } 

(ill) Molataganamanata— handed •'down 
trnditionalh by Mala* a tribe [Dr Fleets 
translation ]* 

Even if Dr Fleet were to must on tanslatmg 
gnnahy tnbe inspitcof itsobuousand tnSc 
meaning which I have already discussed and 
winch Ur Thomas has so conclusively proved in 
the J R A S (19U to 1016) one fact is 
thoroughly established namely there was 
n people called Malavas who In w m MftTana 
either gning their name to the country or 
were themsclics called after the name of the 
country nnd that they gave to India their 
An lonal Lrn (iihieh dates /re« IS EC) Tic 
sienifeance of n Republ can Era in the History 
ollodia Itself IS ^cry gaat 'For the Mnhtas 
tliemselves it is of no less Importance Tegclher 
with Malava coins the republican era proves 
the independence nnd sovereignty of the \falavas 
^at IS wby (in the words of Dr Thomas) ' the 
Mnlava gana issues lOfhcial documents tn its 
name and puts their designation on thnreoias 
jam Malavnon ‘victory to the Malavaa , wrhich 
sgnifies the actual non-existence of a superior, 
royal authority, over t! e Mnlavas 

A Repcdlicax CovrcBERATiov 

True tie isolation of and Jackofeo-ordmatjon 
between the republ es made them nn easy prey 
to Mexandcr nnd tw o ChandrngUptns yet there 
were some coafederationa of republ can states 
wbKli when united became formidable foes of 
nciglibounng monarchical states Kantifya w as 
quite cognisant of the fact that union be- 
tween several republics made them invulner 
able — Sanghabhisanghatv at Adhrisy nnapare- 
,sam [Artha text p 37C] bimilarly the Alalia 
JihaiuUo jilvo .xRTjytniA'tf’ AK- Atvaigvib Ah? 
confederated republ cs {Mbh S P 107 32 ] 

One typical example of a Republican confe- 
deration which may aery well be compared 
with the Swi«s Confederation as it stood before 
1848 is given by Beal in iis traaslatioa of 
Uraen Tsangs Buddhist Records [VoL II 
p 77 ft n] The country of the \njji3 or Sam 
irijris (the united Vnjjis] was that of the con 
federated eight tnbes of the people called \rijji» 

* Gupta IiKcnptions Northern List No 37 
nod 4 Mandasor Ins and Indian Antiquary 
1013 plGl J R A S 1003 p 233 1007 p 
171 and Mnlavagaiia controversy m J R A o 
lOlt-lJlG \ 
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or Vajjis, one of T\hi€h,Tiz , that of the LicchaTis 
dwelt at Yaisali They Vere repubhcans they 
were a confederation of Northern tribes who had 
at an early date taken possession of this part 
of India They were driven back [from modern 
Behar] by Ajatasatm, king ot Magadha ” 
[Compare also Cunningham Anc Geog , p 449 , 
and Sacred Books of the East, X,1 m ss J 

The CoNCLPsio'i 

The Buddha founded hisSangha, the monastic 
order or the spiritual republic, on the model of 
the republican constitution and adopted their 
rules of deliberations and election of office bear 
ers of the order He had unhounded admiration 
and reverence for the Republics of bis time 
Once, he said to his disciple Ananda * So long 
as the Vajjuins hold full and frequent assemblies, 
so long may they be eipeeted not to decline 
but to prosper So long, Anandn, as the \ajjians 
meet together in concord, and nse together m 
concord and carry on their undertakings in con 
cord, so long as they enact nothing not alread) 
established, abrogate nothing that has been 
already enacted, and act in accordance with the 
ancient institutions of the \aj3ian8 so long 
may \ojjian8 be . expected yiot to decline bnt 
toeprosper” [The unlogues of the Bnddha, 
8 B B . p 32 1 

Inspite of the prophetic hypothesis of the 
Buddha, the Republics did, m the course of time, 
disappear from Northern India as did the 
Buddhism They disappeared partly on account 
of their obvious inherent shortcomings and 
partly owing to historic and political reasons, 
the rise of th^Maurya and Gupta Empires • 

The causes of their disappearance will be 
dwelt with, in detail, in my next paper, where 
I propose to deal with their constitution, pro 
c^ure, and the types to which they belonged 
However, I cannot help making an observation 
here that the Republics of India and Greece 
disappeared almost simultaneously 

Tue republicanism of India was not a super 
structure, above and beyond the life of the 
people The people, young and old, even women 
-took part in the deliberations legislation and 
administration ' The State [the Republic] con 
stantly exercised the co-operation of the villagers, 
including women who were proud to take an 
active part m public affairs ' [{Suddbist India 
p 49 ] The people elected their own office 
Dcojcrs, the Executive, the President and the 
vice-president m some cases they elected even 
the Commander in-chief of the army from 
amongst ^themselves or from some particular 
family , 

The connection between the local nod the 
central covemcjff&t, in every respect, was well 
estabhshed, the local governments the village 
communities and municipalities were modelled 
after the central government, the Republic 
‘ Besides the Mote-TIall at the metropolis there 
were «evcral minor halls m the towns and other 


important places as also m every village where 
the people did their share of government adminis 
trative business [Buddhist India, p 2 ] The 
Maurya emperors adopted this centralisation 
from the Republics Kaatilya even laid out the 
plan of the villages, on an imperial basis The 
group of villages were to be little impenal units, 
just as the republican villagers were little repub 
licsm themselves [Artba- Bk II, p 46] The 
montcipal government of Pafahputra was the 
model of local government of the Empire The 
Maurya Emperors Imked the whole realm hy 
excellrat highways and made their viceroys 
answerable to the central government There 
were well arranged provinces districts and 
sub-districts through which inspecting officers 
travelled and made reports to the central 
government The opinion of Sir W W Hunter 
expressed in 1883 in the Legislative Council, 
which has recently been quoted by an Indian 
publicist, m his dissertation that ' it docs 
not appear that, as a rule, there was any 
thmg of the nature of a political institution 
between the ullage and the Central Govern 
meot IS absolutely unfounded and is contrary 
to facts and the evidence of history Innts best 
days the State m India has alw ays been unitary 
The provinces of the Maurya and Gupta Empires 
were goreroed by the "S Keroys In Indian 
History whenever there has been a tendency 
towards local autonomy and devolution, the 
results have been disastrous 

Although republics were finally overthrowTi 
by the troperors of the Gupta Dynastv 
towards the end of the 4th and early 6th 
centuries A D , >et the republican tradition itself 
has suruved until verj recent times The Elec 
tive Protectorate of ancient Kerala had up to 
the eighteenth century autonomous republics 
within it which earned on the local government 
through a Sabba or assembly which sat for the 
last time in 1743 A D The most important 
and powerful and central republican assembly 
was called Xad (which hterally means country) 
This Parliament contained the elected representa 
tiTCS of the people from all the Taras (groups of 
villages), Gramas (villages) and CAens (warns of 
villages) , and they discussed matters concerning 
the whole Aada (country) 

Besides the large Republics which were inde- 
pendent and sovereign bodies with whichlbaie 
been dealing so far, there seems to have been in 
existence local or tribal bodies of men with a 
certain amount of authority and autonomy within 
the state Sukraniti gives an indication of this 
typeof autonomous bodies which were also called 
Ganas Snkra advises the kmgto entrust the 
Kulos (clans or families), corporations (Sreojs) 
and republican communities (Ganas) to investi 
gate into all cases, except robbery and theft 
Then he says ‘ The Srenis (corporations) will 
trv cases not tried by the Kalas (clans), the 
Gmas will trv those beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Srenis, and king s own judicial officers 
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Will try the ca^es not decided bj* tljeCwM* 
[Snkramti, Bk R , Ch \ M 29 S. 30 ] It is 
this type of Ganas that Jolly must hare Irid 
la Jiis mind is lien he rendered the vsord into 
‘ local committees or courts 

From South Indian in'criptions which are 
gridualy coming to light it appears that in the 
South Republican tradition has lieen kept np 
until comparatnely recent times by groups of 
villages combining together A large snmber 
of Tillages in the Cliola country had &A&Aas or 
regularly constituted viUage corporations which 
watched jealously o\er the internal affairs of the 
Tillage The Uttarraallur lascnption ofParan 
taka I [911921 A R 1904-5 pp 131145] 
lay down rules for the selection of members to 
the Milage committees which ascre apparently 
controlled by the village assemblies [Intro p 
10 South Indian Inscriptions \ol II pt \ 
1017} Under the Chola Ring Paraninla 1 
who ruled from 907 to 048 A D there was a 
rural autonomous commumtj referred to aboxe 
which had SIT committees which carried on the 
covernment the«e committees were — Annual 
(Standing) Committee the AgncuUural Com 
mittec, Sanitation Committee Tinanee 
Committee Judicial Committee and executive 
Council The committee of justice which 1 
prefer to call Judicial Committee counted 
amongst its members a ladi namcil Perun 
garunaiyatti [A S (Madras) A R 1909 lO 
p 08 ] The inscription also gives a list of 
quabficatioas of elector* and the method 
of electing (by a jieculiar kind of ballot) the 
members for the said committees fcf Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India 1904-5 (CaKutta) 
p 930 Mnrfras Ep graphv Annual Report 
1898 9 p 23 (Uttamsalluraliiscnpuons) J The<e 
Tillage n'scmblics generally managed temples 
find were trustees of pul he chanties. Thev iiad 
the power of negotiating loans nnd to aicnale 
lands whenever the liabilities ineufre 1 could not 
be otheniiw djacliargcd (Intro p 39 I J, 
Vol II, rt A, 197 ) 

This Kepnbhean tradition which was 
perpetuated in the ^nuth is still carvieil on by 
tlie village a«8cmbl cs or the Pnehayats m some 
of the out of the way districts where the vandal 


um of bnrcancracy has not yet extended its 
sw ay Up to the early part of the 19th century 
what Metcalfe said about the little republics 
Wfis true He said Tbev are little republics, 
having nearly CTervthmg tl cy want within 
themselves and almost independent of any 
foreign relations each one forming a separate 
state Itself In time of trouble th^ firm them 
selves They seem t o las t w here nothing else lasts 
Dynasty after dynnstv tumbles down rev olntion 
succeeds revolution (Baden Fowell s Land 
Systems \o! I, p 170) But popular insUtu 
tions s^htch arc part nnd parcel of a people s life 
do not disappear with dynasties nor ore they 
swept awav by revolutions they depend on 
certain conditions and motive force Tho«e con 
ditions having changed and niotii e force haying 
been removed they are bound to dwindle or be- 
come lifeless An alien government naturally 
could not trust the little republics or afford to 
let them enjo) the old legislatne nnd judicial 
authority Thus the British bureaucracy rcmoi 
ed the motive force— the desire to govern them 
sehvs— from tfie village communities. The 
communal 1 fe of the countrv is rapidly breaking 
owing to the spread of modem ideas nnd new 
conditions of Iile 8o the conditions nnd the 
motiic whicli-made the continuance of the Pan 
cliajatspossiblc hating flisappcared the idigen 
oos scHgovermng rostitutions onnnot help 
meeting tlie same fate what the kindred lu 
stitutions of Centra! Europe did txfore the*ntc 
of the modem State nnd nre meeting today in 
Russia 

It IS futile mm) humble opinion to talk of 
rcvioog the village Eanchavats m the absence 
of tilt conditions an 1 ihemotiie forve which kept 
them alive But thej can either be mnlemised 
or replaced by similar new popular institutions 
which wilt sutc modem conditions nnl will bem - 
harmonj with the machinerv of the Centra! 
Government The little republics * cannot be 
rcMveil nnd given anew lease ofhfe unless Ihcv 
become feeders to the Grcnt Republic which will 
not be affeeletl hy the convulsions nnd shocks 
nnd falls of dj nnsties nnd shocks of rc\ olutions 
MuKANni I AU 


I ABOUR REFORM 

A rnRMANrSTpropnetomntcrcstin of the mit antages of the slaac Bvstem of 
thehenlth and phys cal cITicteiicv of labour But c\cn m the modern system of 
the labourer ns (hatitiguishc.l fromn factors labour, croploacrs maa rememlicr 
the supply of labour is practically 
the ptnoj of J.m.lea It, local nnd nllicrcondit.on., aJ 
loyment terminable ntwill, was one that in reality, output and, therefore, 
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employer’s profit, depend on the physical 
efiicieacy of available labour. 

' Fatigue. 

Employers of labour should not forget 
that they are dealing with muscles that 
get fatigued. The employer cannot by 
increasing the work of the employee inde- 
finitely get an increased output. Beyond 
certain' limits the method defeats itself. 
Fatigue diminishes output indirectly as 
Tvell- as directly. It increases accidents 
and spoiled work, and causes sickness and 
unexpected absences. 'It is therefore in the 
interests of employers as much as in that 
of the workmen that fatigue should be 
fed’uccd'. 

' v Hours or Work. 

Reduction of hours of work is the most 
important fatigue-reducing reform wanted 
in Indian labour conditions It is not only 
ncccssaty in the interest -of the v. orknian 
and his family and the State of which, they 
are citizens and component parts, but is 
desirable from the point of view of the 
employer, as the most obvious method’of 
reducing tlie element of fatigue. It is a 
mistaken notion* that decreased hours 
means reduced output. A man cando more 
worlt in two 'hours than in one hour ; but 
it does not necessarily follow that in 12 
hours he can do more than in 10, or more 
in 10 hours than in 8. If the work is of 
such duration, that weinust allow for the 
^clcmentof fatigue, , shortening of hours of 
work actually increases the amount of 
work done. This may not be so in the first 
few weeks, but is. certain-to happen in tlfe 
long run. Instances are recorded in the 
Public IlcnlUi Reports, of the United, States 
of America, which prove this beyond doubt. 

3 Overtime. 

Overtime work should be avoided by 
eraproyers. If the usual day’s work stops 
just short of undue fatigue, o\*er-timc means 
over-work, and consequent deleterious 
effect on man ns well as on employer's out- 
put. It is apt to result in increased spoiled 
work, and reduction of efficiency during 
ordinary hours, sickness, and absence on 
subsequent days. 


* Compulsory Overtime. 

‘If this is as regards voluntary overtime, 
it is obviously much more so as regards 
overtime work ordered on the penalty of 
fines to be imposed on default. Most 
employers think that if they order their 
men to ■work overtime, they are bound so 
to work, and that failure is a breach of 
discipline justifying fines and dismissal. 

A Scandalous Case. 

Holidays for w'orkmen are believed by 
employers of labour to be a curse on 
industrial efficiency, and are grudgingly 
tolerated as one among the many evil cus- 
toms of the land. Informed opinion, how- 
ever, accepts peribcficaf /loficfays as a 
necessity. Those who have studied ' the 
question most carefully acknov.’ledge that 
workmen should have one day’s rest in 
seven. Continuous work is a /profound 
mistake and docs not pay. Yet a case 
came under public notice reccntfymMndras, 
where though the men bad worked on 
several previous Sundays, and at last took 
a holiday when compelled by a religious 
ceremony, they were not only not paid for 
the day, but in addition were fined fbr 
absence on that day on whicli they had 
been orally ordered to work, though it was 
a public gazetted holiday for the whole 
State, and had also been so notified by the 
authorities of the particular factory.* 

' When the fine was imposed, the men went 
on strike, but the directors were obdurate- 
and the fine was not remitted I In the 
highest interest of employer, workman 
and Nation, it is desirable that overtime 
and holiday work sliould be discouraged, 
or at least made strictly voluntary. 

Rest Periods. 

Recess periods daring a working spell 
should be introduced in all cases where 
hard fatiguing work is exacted. Experience 
has establisltedthc cfficacj'of such a system. 

Furniture. ^ 

A great deal has to be done by way of 
providing suitable seats and other furniture 
during work to Mve unnecessary strain 
on the muscles. The Indian workm.an is 

• Mohalaya AraavasyR. 
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ordinanly not considered ivortlij of farm 
ture costing capital outHr let 'in mcon 
venient posture takes Mya-r a great deal of 
the efficiency of the y. orkman and inprove- 
nient m this direction n onld add to ontpnt 
and profit m the long run 

Sanitation \\d CoiiroRTs 
The provision of good dnnking water 
within easy reach of the w orkman during 
work suitable leisure place md con 
N eniences for -workmen s mid-day meals 
clean Htnnes and unnals and provision 
for w ashmg after w ork are all the Indian 
labourer s fair share in the profits and 
bonuses earned by directors and share- 
holders of factones and would m the long 
run increase the efficiency of labour 
RroYrntT PArsrcvr or \\ ecku ’ 

The system by which in India wages arc 
paid only once a month and that, too 
very long after they are due so that tlie 
employer has always about two w^eks 
w ork done for him in advance of payment 
for the past month and has got a firm hold 
Qn the workman without any neeil for 
allurements by wai of Troyi^cnt Fund 
bonus or prospectne incrca«eitt wages is 
an unjust system which should be modified 
by immediate State intervention There is 
no sort of reason or justice in demanding 
that a dailv labourer who Ins no legal 
claim On the cmplovcr for iKing kept in 
service and who is pnid hj tlic daj even 
eiciiiding Sundays and other liohdnysso 
that in a month lie is paid at n dnilv rate 
for only 2t to 27 dav« shoiil I wait forhis 
w ages so long after the work is done and 
get' info aVdt i&r mamtaming ibmst'il‘'jtnu' 
"his family in the meanwhile An cnquirj 
into the economic conditions of workmen s 
families would di«clo«c shocking talcs U 
should be made compulsory in law that all 
wages should be paid by the week on the 
Mondnv follow mg the, week, if not on 
Saturday itself It is easy to «ec how a 
system by -which men possessing no pro- 
perty to fall back upon have to work a 


whole month and another fifteen days in 
the new month to get their wages for the 
past month and to know what fines and 
deductions have been ordered make these 
Ignorant w orkmen the slaves of the money 
lender as well as of the headjobber and 
other tyrants of the labour world This 
system of late payment w ith its consequent 
loss of freedom interfenng watli the opem 
tionof the law of supp’y and demand is 
perhaps the most potent factor prerentmg 
a natural nse in wages to meet thejncrcos 
mg cost of living 

A State Board 

Besides greatly improving the Factory 
Act Government should seriously take up 
the formation of a Board of Protection in 
the interest of factory labour The duties 
of such a Board should include revision of 
unjust fines and general relief of nil 
oppressive conditions besides arbitration 
fn disputes In a country where Govern 
ment protects tenants ogamst their own 
contracts with landlords and the State 
has enacted provisions to govern tlicir 
mutual relation* it is much more necessary 
that there should be similar State protec 
tion for the ajcpomnt factory labourer 
British Trade Unions are now able to 
protect thcm'clvcs eficctivelv^nnd arc not 
therefore inclined towards compulsory 
arbitration but such n condition docs 
not and cannot for a long tune yet prevail 
in India Indeed one part of the w ork of 

the suggested State department would be 

to protect Child Labour Unions against 
the insidious attack* of the nil powerful 
emplovcr* and foster strength and 
nait|KiTu\mvirnrtdirnr time is rcncli 

cd when they may be left to themselves 
Of course the danger of too much 

K rotcction defeating its own end shoull 
I avoided The department it is needless 
tondd IS one emincntlv suited for Indian 
and popular responsibility as dis 
tinguishcd from the bureaucratic arm of 
the impending diarchy 

[C RAJvcorALAClIAR 
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INDIA. REFORG legislation 


(RECOililENDATrONS OF THE JOINT PaBUAMENTAR\ COHMITTEe) 


A CCORDlNGtoMr St NihalSmgh Mr 
C P Ramaswami Aiver pointed out 
to the Parliamentary Joint 
Committee in the mcmorandnm he 
submitted to them on behalf of the All 
India Home Rule League that the 
number of constituencies proposed by the 
Southborough Committeeis far too small 
This IS pre-eminently the case m Bengal 
and the United Provinces In Bengal the 
a\ erage size of a rural electorate is 17000 
^ote^s while it is about 24000 in the 
United Provinces against some 8000 or 
0000 of the Bombaj and Madras Presi 
dcncies and of the Punjab the Central 
Provinces and Assam In their Report to 
Parliament the Parliamentary Joint Com 
mittee ha\e made the following recom 
mendatxoDs whichspeciilly affect Bengal 
(i) Allocations of seats is to be adjasted so 
as to secure a larger represenUtiou of rural 
popalation as d stinct from urbm 

lu) A better representation bf ivage-eammg 
clashes in urban areas 

(lu) Adjustment of the disparity of the sire 
of electorates in diQercnt provinces Th s adjust 
ment, honever must in oil cases be by mcreasmg 
and not diminisbing the representation or fron 
chise already proposed by the Southborough 
Report 

(it) a large share of real representation of 
the depressed classes hy nomination by mercas 
mg and not by dicamlsbuig the geuccai electa 
rate 

(t) Reconsideration of the special representa 
tion of landlords in consultation wim Lwal 
CoTemments 

(ti) FrancL sc for ■University «cats to be 
extended to aU graduates of seven years 
standing 

a(Tu) Adjustment of European cons deration 
(mi) Aiaintenanec of the LucLno^^ compart 
of National Congress and Mnshm ^ague 

(ix) Acceptance of tl e rronchise Committee s 
proposals Torres denlialqualif cation 

These recommendations can be given 
c/Tcct to, if the size of tlic Beae,al Lcgislat 
JVC Council be doublet! ns suggested by 
Mr Ranga^namv \i\crintbi. case of the 
Madras Prcsidcncv , and not otherwise 


Verj much the same number of elected 
members has been allotted to the United 
Provinces wuth a population of 47 millions 
to Bengal with* a population of 45 millions 
and to Madras with a population of 
40 millions as to Bombay with a popuH*^ 
tion of only 19V^ millions If Bombaj 
Legislative Council is to have 120 members, 
it Stands to reason that Madras Council 
should have at least 200 members as 
suggested by Mr Ramastvamy Alter and 
Bengal and the United Protinces Councils 
2o0 members each The Southborough 
Franchise Committee have suggested l25 
members for the Bengal Council 75 
members being elected by Urban and Rural 
areas 10 members bj ^anous Indian 
interests 15 by industrial trading com 
mercial and other European interests and 
25 b) Governmcnt44 ex*officio IG officials 
Tnd 5 non officials) In order to meet the 
recommendations made b\ the Parliament 
atj Franchise Committee I beg to submit 
below a scheme of distnbution~of seats, 
side l>y Side with the Southborough Com 
mittee ssebeme onthcbasis of 250mcmbers 
for the Bengal Counal 


Proposed by the 

Several Interests Southborough Suggested 
Comm Ilec by me 


I Urban (a) Musi cn 6 6 

(«) Non Muslm XI ii 

— 17 - «7 

11 Rural (a) Musi m aS ^2 

(S) Non Masl tn 30 71 

— 53 — «33 


III 


Special (Non European) 

(a) Educat onal 

Un ers ij 2 

(5) LandhoW ng S 


0 MosLni I 
f ) H nduv.j 
OHndu 6 
(uj Mus m 4 


(r) Trad ng A Com 
mcreial V In 
dustrial 


5 


D M ndu 
\( ) Musi n 
10' 


4 
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IVi Special (European) 

(0) Trad n{j Com- 

metcal^c «2 

(1) European Cem 

tnercial a 

(f) Eurasian Com 

mete al j 

— »S 

V Nominated 

(а) r X OfScKj 4 

(б) Of6cnl i6 

(f) Non OfTcials 5 

(0 Depressed t 
{ ) Ir dan 

Christians I 
(0(1) I 
( v) Other* 2 
(\) Furopcana n 1 
S 

— »s 

Grand Total ijj 


34 



S 

37 


~ so 


The 27 non«ofiicnl8 notiuiiatcO nrc to 
be (iistnbutctl thus 


0 Furopcan 5 (i } Ind rn 0>f m an* t 

(i > Mndhcld ng Magnates 5 ( ) Depressed nis*e*i 5 
Acconbng to oflitnl tle«cnption the 
cistcs cnllcd ileprc^scd clisxcn nrc nhoiit 
37 nml number nbotit ten mihiois Of these 
castes the numcncally {innctpU ones 
should Imre the follow tn;; representotnes 
t Namisudts* (tn-o m It>. ns) 4 Memtier* 

3 {(ajtians « (one and a half m R on) 3 ^ 

3 ItsgJs (one n 51 on) 2 .. 

j Chamif* atii! M wh s (t«'i>-(h rdi 

<4 « m 5) on} I , 

« luc s and Jolihas (i»i>-ih rd« 

^ ^ ^ ofamr-enj * r . 

fs J*l 'Wa 'larta, >!al , \(i«eo-lh rds 

Krjat J p( a mii. on) 1 

j P«is {t»o-thirds n( a m I on) * 

(j D mes, Itans Vc I ~ 

9 Ua »hnab* (two-th fdi of a n''S*on) t • 


The Census officers nnd t!»c Sooth 
l.coJw;tM.se Catncutlj:'* Ixave rJotw 
the Nomrbnnnbs Shnfj'js nniJ two or 
three other castes the pr-it injnstjce of 

deciann}: them officmlly eis •rJqjjrsseil 
ttnlotschfthlc.Xc I l»chfTethe«c respect 
ftWe castes re«enl ihj* official dfscnpiim 
Ml 1 clinsifcitton Therhase nexer sotijjht 
fine r^sTaxl representatron for tJie 
l^psHtirc Councils Cit’ cr hr nomtn'ttion 
or hr rleetfon The ‘'Otiarlnnnbs of 
Bengal nrc tnorr literate than oxen the 
Narxsthxs an I the Brahmins an! the 
hxhns than iheBxDiis Tclis an 1 
bey arc t>oih jis chnntal Ic ns not more 


diantable than, nnr other Bengali cNstd 
They require no special rcprescBt-jtion and 
tlier «5cch none 

Now how arc the recommendations of 
the Pathamentary Committee sati'?ficd by 
my «cliemc 

( 1 ) The Sonthborough Committee allow * 
cd 17 out of 75 elected members to urban 
areas, that is to sar 2J jwr cent of the 
total Acconlingto mv Rclicmc the urban 
mcniliers xxtll form only ms [Kr cent Now 
tlic total population of the areas market! ur- 
ban b\ the Sonthborough Committee is only 
2 millions out of 45 millions or only 
per cent The urban population if p'^ea 
17 scats ogmnst 183 scats for rural areas I 
will have thus more than 2HDmcs the 
representation of niral areas Is this too 
little ? 

' \oxTn*n5eml>erthatthc3Creprcscntnlnf8 
of trade, commerce and jiuliistrx’— iKith 
I Mfopem and Indian —mil hetownspcople 
reprcsenlingtown interests Rcpresentntucs 
of the xinn crsitj^ and thelaudhoMiog classes 
mostly rc«)de m Calcutta Now thnt the 
residential qualificalioti of candidates for 
the rural nt\ ns hits lieuircinoNCil for nengal 
tlicre IS no doubt that a aery Inypcnum 
lierof repre«cntati\es forthose nrcaawiU 
Ik persons wholmbttually, a) c.yKniinncntl^ 
reside in Cnlculta ami haxc nearly all their 
domestic ceremomes jicrformed there If 
all these considerations Ik liomcin mind, 
17 seats tint 1 ha\e suggcsterl for urlmn 
nrras are more than cnoui.h against 133 
scats for the rural areas 

fii) Out of the 17 scats allotted to the 
nrhan areas a fnirlv large numlKr, say one 
half slioul] Ik allotted to xx age earning 
mqi’iTAr&in mi'fts,1ia«.\orici, AotfKS, 
pPcx«e* and fliNxais 

(in) ThcsKcofllie rural electorates Is 
timnnnagcnhly large in Bengal In mending 
this exit the rcprcsntalion or frnnchi«c 
recommended hx the I ruichisc Comnuttis? 
•hnnUl not Ik reduced hut cnlmnccil il 
desirah'e In Bengal xve ennnot maintain 
ceett the Teprc*cntalmn or fnnctn«c j nv 
poll'd by tl t ^oiitlihormigli Comnnlrc 
without making the fiire of the electorates 
urrannagcablc froml''00() to2lnf>0xotcr» 
OtlcM xx-e double the iinmlKr of Coiinei! 
neiulKT* The ax-cragcsizeoffin electorate 
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in Bengal is 17000 Voters; by donbling the 
member of elected members from 75 to 
150, Vi'C shall make the- size of the elector- 
ates manageable, otherwise the absentees 
will be many at voting owing to the great 
distance that they shall be required to 
walk to come to polling stations, corrupt 
practice will be easy to carry on and the 
difficulty of trying corruptions \nll be 
great. The election systera'wUl be a great 
force. • 

(iv) If we are to have a real representa- 
tion of the ten millions of people officinlly 
discallcd ns depressed, we cannot allot less 
than 14 or 15 members, whether they are 
elected by the literate amongst these 
classes orbc nominated bygovemmentuntil 
literacy has become very general amongst 
them and has reached the standard of at 

' least 25 perxrent amon^t the males. 

(v) If the landholders be given ten 
members to be elected by big landlords (0 
lIiQdnsand4 musltms) and if 5 landholding 
magnates, one from each Division, be no- 
minated by the Governor, there will be 
no complaint from that section of the 
zamindars -who fccrthelr dignity or self- 
respect considerably compromised if they 
be asked to seek the suffrage of ^eir fellow- 
countrymen who are not zamindars. In 
the memorial of ^ the zamindars to the 
Franchise Committee, Raja* Kishorilnl 
Goswami laid_much importance on the 
"ducal” houses being represented by 
nomination and not by election. Two- 
fifths of the elected and nominated zamin- 
dars should be muslims, according to 
the Lucknow compact. 

(\*i) Of the four members elected by the 
graduates of the two universities, one 
should be reserved to be elected by the 
• Muslhn graduates. This should be done 
daring the first twelve years or until the 
time when both .the communities have 
found out the unwisdom of'eoramerma! 
representation. 

(vii) The European merchants, trades- 
men and lau-Ycrs prayeil for 18 per Cent of 
the totally elected members being of their 
eommunitv, and they hare got 15 out of n 
hundred clcctetl members (including .\nglo- 
Indians). If they get 30 elected and 5 
nominated members they shall have 17)4 
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percent of the total number, of elected mem- 
bers. These extra 5 members may be 
nominated so that the evils of commercial 
System, of which they are great admirers, 
may be removed as much as possible. 
Broadminded Europeans like Mr. Andrews, 
Mr. Pugh, ilr. Norton and Sir Daniel 
Hamilton will find great difHculiy to be 
elected by their fellow-countrymen to the 
Provincial Council. 

(viii) Aly suggestions fully satisfy the 
Lucknow compact of the National Congress 
and Muslim League, by which 40 per cent 
of the Indian elected members should be 
Muslims. The Muslims will be — 

Urban 6 

Rural 62 

Educational 1 

[University) 

Landholding 4 elected 

2 Bominated 

Trading S 

Total 77 

The non-muslims will be— 

Urban ' 11 

Rurii) 71 

Educntlonnl 3 

Landholding C elected 

3 nominoted 

Trading 4 

Christians 2 

Depressed 14 

Total 114 

Now 77 members would make 40 per 
cent of 191 (77+114) and would thus 
satisfy the condition of the Lucknow 
compact. 

There is however one flaw in this cal- 
culation. Why bring in the representatives 
of the depressed classes, vs hen making up 
60 per cent of Non-Muslim Indian repre- 
sentatives. The Mussalmaris have ’ no 
caste system; depressed classes are un- 
knowm to them. The Brahmans - nnd 
Kayaslh.is claim tlie depressed clashes ns 
'Hindus, when calculating the number of 
n|ipointments to Government services or 
of members of J-ogisIatirc Councils or 
elected self-governing institutions. Thev 
cannot have therefore the full measure 
of representation first through election 
nnd li.ave n supplementary numljcr 
of members ns r^resentntim of their ^ 
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ileprcssed cistcs by nomination This will 
be \ery much though not exactly like 
Heads I wm tails you lose This 
question %Yas raised by Lord Chelmsford 
nnd Mr Montagu m their joint report, 
when they considered the proposal of 
abiding by the Lucknow compact The 
utmost that the Hindus maj claim is that 
the representatu C3 of the depressed classes 
nominated by Government should be 
Hindus whether they are ofTicials or non 
officials or retired officials or whether they 
belong to uplifted or depressed classes 
(ix) The Southborough franchise com 
mittee recommehded that there should be 
no residential qualification for the candi 
dates in the case of the Bengal Presidency 
nnd that has been approved of by the 
Parliamentary Committee I am rati er 
glad of this The residential qualification 
might be so easily evaded Besides this 
most of the best men of a district in 
Bengal are found to habitually reside else 
where if the electors of a district have 
faith in their fellow distnctmen who live 
most of their time m Calcutta why should 
they be deprived of the right of electinc 
them against their stay at home friends f 
lAt these voters have free choice 

I have said nothing about the justice 


or otherwase of the recommendations made 
by the Parliamentary committee after 
bs£^ing to almost anybody and every 
body— Lnghsh- or Indian— who managed to 
secure a passage to England and was forti 
fed by a certificate of some assoaation 
especially after the declaration that the 
English Government have accepted the 
India I^eform Bill based on it 

If there be 13S seats for rural areas 71 
for tbe Hindus and G2 for the Muslims we 
may then have 40 Muslim members and 
08 Hindu members for single sub-dmsions 
where the Muslims and the Hindus may 
be respectively most numerous In tbe 
remaining 44 and 20 sub-divisions two 
subdivisions shall haveto be joined together 
for'W single constituency Out of 84 sub* 
divisions we shall have then a Muslim 
member for each of 40 subdivisions m East 
Bengal and 22 members for 44 subdivisions 
in est Bengal This will be a more hope* 
ful arrangement than the one necessitated 
by requinog 3 or 4 subdivisions to be 
clubbed together to form a single consti 
tuen <7 The voters shall nothave to travel 
out of the limits of tEeir subdivisions m 
40 subdivisions for tbe Musalmans and 
08 sub divisions for tbe Hindus 

Smnatji Dorr 


ARE INDIANS DEGENERATING PHYSICALLY ’ 


By Pramatha Nath Bose 

C OMPARING present day India with 
India half a century or so ago one of 
the facts that strikes us most forcibly 
IS phys cal degeneration and d mmntion of 
vitality evidenced by the enormous growth 
in the number malignity and destructive 
ness of disease Plague* and Influensa of 
the deally type which has exacted such a 
• H story records occas onal ep deta cs wh ch 
Were probably of plague But they were very 
infrequent and ncomparably less fatal than they 
arc now One such occurred in A D nnd 

s described in the Se f Mutaqhemn (Vol I 
26o) It commenced at Patna and exteoded 
Delhi to Lahore where it stop* 


n Sc (LoMiO'l) 

heavy toll of late w ere then unknown and 
tubomilnsia d abates. thftaroSAvua haoxt 
disease pneumonia malarial fever dyspep- 
sia diseased teeth and defective eyes were 
as uncommon then as they are common 
DOW Life was as generally a thing of joy 
then as ii is of misery now This is a mat 
terofgrave apprehension to all well wishers 
of India He^th is the first requisite of 
1 appmess Its importance is pithily ex 
ped But by favour of divine Prov dcnce 
says the ’inthor none of the sek led they all 
recovered except a f w whose last hour had nl 
ready arrived 
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pressed in the Sanskrit aphonsm — Sanra 
madjaw kbalu dbarma sadhanam (Health 
IS one’s first duty) The same idea is also 
forcibly expressed by the sages of the \\ est 
** The first v.ealth /* says Emerson, “is 
health ” * ^lie health of a nation, ” ob 
serves RuskiD, ‘ ‘is the health j3t its ^oplej* 
Writing abofft“Hm3iistban in the b^m- 
mng of the seventeenth century Abul Fazl 
says in the AmiALban — 

"The whole extent of this vast empire is un 
eqnalled for the excellence of its waters salubrity 
of air mildness of climate and the temperate 
constitutions of the natives Every part is cul 
tivated and full of inhabitants so that you 
cannot travel the distance of a Cos (two milcs)-». 
without seemg towms and villages, and meeting 
with good water Ei en in the depth of wmter 
the earth and trees are covered with verdure 
and in the rainy season which in many parts of 
Hmdusthan commences m Tune and continues 
till&pterabcr the air is so delightfully pleasant 
that It gives youthful vigour to old age ' 

The only exception to this general state 
meat noticed by the writer is Bengal But 
even there considerable improvement ■would 
appear to have been effected during Abul 
Fail's time He says that “for a long 
time past the air of Bengal had been un 
healthy at -the leaving off of the rains, 
afflicting both man and cattle , hut under 
the auspices of his present M^esty this 
calamity has ceased ’ 

That until lately the people of the United 
Provinces and the Punjab enjoyed good 
health is a -wen known fact Allnhabad, 
Agra, Delhi and Lahore were looked upon 
as sanitaria Even Bengal v, as, on the 
■whole, not so fever stricken, as a large part 
of it has been smee the middle of the last 
century ‘ The Dutch Admiral^Stavormus 
in his Afemoirs", says Dr Bentley, 
“gives a list of the diseases prevalent in 
the neighbourhood of Hoogbly, but whilst 
alluding to dysentery and other tropical 
disorders, he makes no mention of fever 
^or ague In Yalentia's ‘Travels’ there is 
no mention of Murshidabad orBerhampore 
being specifically 'unhealthy, and some of 
the early records speak of this part as 
having once possessed a reputation for 
salnbnousness "* Towns like Hooghlv, 
Bondel, Chinsura, Baraset, KnshnagoTy 

* Report on Malana m Bcnjral, part 1. 
page 28 


Burdwan, Midoapur, Pabna, Malda and 
Birbhum, now hot beds of malana, ■w ere 
until about the middle of the last century 
considered to b^ healthy, and some of them 
were regarded as ^^nitana “Hooghly, 
Bondel and Chinsura were once looked 
upon as healthy suburban retreats by the 
Europeans m Bengal Bandel, for example, 
was referred to as “sweet Bandel,” “the 
pleasant and healthy settlement of Bandel ” 
In the beginnmgofthe nineteenth century 
there was a college at Baraset for cadets 
on their first amval from England, 
which would not have been the case if it 
had been as intenselj malanous as it 
has been for sometime past Vansittart 
had a country residence there In regard 
to Nadiya, w hich^ is now bejng depopu 
lated by malana, the Census Report of 
1901 observes, that "jtwas once famovs 
as a health resort, and it is said that 
Warren Hastings had a country house at 
Knshnagar ’ Midnapur was practically 
free of malana m the beginning ofthe last 
century Even as late as 1851 52, of the 
total admissions for treatment at 'the dis 
pensary there, only 4 0 per cent were cases 
of intermittent fever As regards Burdwan, 
the Distnct Gazetteer observes that 
“before 1862 the district was noted for its 
healthiness, and the 'to wi r~of Burdwan 
particularly was regarded as a sani 
tanum In fact it was customary for 
persons suffenng from chronic malanal 
fever to come to Burdwan where cures 
from the disease were common ” Dr A J 
Paynq, in a report on the Burdwan 
division submitted in 1871, remarks that, 
“a fatal fever has of late years become 
epidemic, with seasonal outbreaks of 
extreme seventy over a large tract of 
country which includes distncts formerly 
among the healthiest in the pro^vince ” 
Dr R F Thomson says of the Hooghly 
distnctm his sanitary report of 1868 that, 
‘ if a common belief or impression among 
natives is of any value, the Hooghly 
distnct would seem to have undergone a 
vast change for the -w or«e m respect of the 
health of the people ” "In regard to the 
history of ^ngal malana,!-— says Dr 
Bentley, “and the question as to whether 
there has or has not been an increase of 
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the disease in comparatively recent times 
an examination of existing records 
seems to afford ovenv helming proof that 
many areas non snffenng intensely from 
malaria enjoyed a relative immunity some 
50 to 60 years ago Recent investigatioii 
has shewn also that m certain localities a 
rapid increase of infection lias occurred 
•within the course of the last 10 years * 

Vt hat a sad change since the beginning 
of the seventeenth century when Abul 
Fozl wrote his Am i Akban It would 
be extremely difficult to point out now 
any large tract of the country the 
climate of which might be truthfully 
described to be salubrious and where the 
people might be said to enjoy the modicum 
ofliealtli essential for their well being 


The following table shows the vana 
tions m the numerical strengh of the two 
most important sections of the Indian 
population within thirty years (1881 
19U) 

Actual number t anat on per cent 
in 1011 (increi^e or decrease ) 
1901 1911 1891 1001 1831 1891 

Hndu (tflTSSOSOSl + SOl -3 +118 

^an' (C0C+7299) + C 7 +89 +1+3 

Census of India 1011 VoL I part I p 141 


affections ' In Bombay ^ during the 
greater part of the decade plague conti 
nued to be aery prevalent causing a regis 
tered mortality of 1 4 millions Ownng to 
this scourge the net increase in the popula 
tion was only G 3 per cent In the 
Punjab plague which first appeared there 
in 1896 pre\ ailed throughout the decade 
and in British territory alone w as respon 
sible in all for about tw o million deaths 
of which nearly one-third occurred in 1907 
Malana also has been temblj prevalent 
especially in the irrigated tracts m the 
eastern and central districts It was 
worst in 1908 and the three first years 
of the decade Altogcther*m the Bntisli 
districts alone four and a half million 
deaths were recorded or more than one 
fifth of the total population of 1901 
The result of these nrultnt epttlemtes is 
that in spite of a marked advance in 
material prosperity the population of the 
province (British territorj ) «hows a 
decline of 1 7 per cent In llic United 
Provinces the state of the public 1 cnlth 
was extrcmelj unsatisfactorj T1 ere were 
varulent outbreaks of plague which were 
responsible for 1 3 million deatlis Tl e 
raortalitv from innlana was even more 


There has been a considerable fulling off 
in the rate ofvncrense of both the Hindus 
and the Musalmans since 1831 But the 
reduction in the case of the former is much 
more serious than in that of the latter 
In regard to the major provances Bengal 
Bombay the Punjab and the United Pro 
Tinccs Sir E A Gait observes that the 
material cond tions during the decade 
190111 wcrc'^ favourable to continued 
rapid grow'th of tlw population ’ TJiat 
jvitcl’ .was.nnt.thc_case is nttnbiitcd bv him 
to the detenorntion of public benlth 
Maluna has long been the spcanl seonige 
of Bengal It is not only responsible for 

alicnvy mortnlitj but it saps the vitality 
of the survivors and red ices the birth rate 
Except in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
where industrial developments arc the 
most important factor it mav be «aid that 
the growth of the population is detemiined 
mainlv by the prevalence of malarial 


serious and m 1008 alone nearly two 
million deatl s from fever were recorded 
of which more than half occurred dunng 
the last four months of the year when the 
epidemic was at it& height An indirect 
consequence of this epidemic was an 
obnormnlly low birth rate in 1909 The 
prevalence of plague and malana resulted 
in a decrease of one per cept dunng tl c 
decade * 

Ouingtothclmvoc rcccnflj committed 
Ijv the influenza .^oidcmirJtlir.next jasaans .is 
cip6ctc I to rev eal a much more disastrous 
atate of things than the last one Tl e 
offaal estimate of the number of deaths 
arenbed to it is some six millions dunng 
the concluding quarter of 1918 

T! c birth rate ol aerves Mr Bam in 
hi3 Census Report of the dccndel891 1901 
13 indeed very far above that of any 
European country if we except Russia 
*md readies nearly 43 per mile m tic 


• Op cit p ‘"4. 


• Op cit pp C2 CG 73 75 
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whole country But the death rate per 
mile IS equally abnormal even il we omit 
the more frequent occurrence of famine 
and epidemic diseases la India and may be 
taken to reach on an average 41 per 
mile * ® 


The physical degeneration which isproved 
alike by the experience of elderly people 
and tlie evidence of statistics is shared 

fertile and comparatuelv 1 ealtliy tracts 
like Eastern Bengal but by the middle 
class more than by tlie others Constitiit 
ing ns they do the brain of the community 
this IS a matter for senoxjs concern In 
Bengal the western and central districts 
where they were most numerous and 
influential are all nearly stationary The 
largest increase is less than 4 per cent 
while two districts Nadiy^ and Jessore 
show a decrease * The Census Report 
of 1891 1901 shows that the Brahmans 
of Bengal Bihar and Onsst who jocrea«ed 
from 1872 to 1881 bv about thirteen per 
cent had their rate of incTc-ise reduced to 
about two per cent donng the succeeding 
two decades and to four .^nd a half per 
Kayasthas of 
Bengal Bihar and Orissa ^ijo increased 
by 3 41 per cent m the deo^^de 1871 1881 
had their rate of growth reduced to 109* 
percent during 1881 1801 ^nd the next 
census showed on actual decrease by so 
much as 8 1 per cent ^st census 

show s an increase of 8 4 p^j. ^nt winch 
would make up the loss they Jmd suflered 
duroig the previous decaje But the 
.uKvvpjt-utvruWedieill,-- 
Chittagong dn isions and \ij. o Mnllcy 
ohsertes that in the former division there 
13 an increase of 55 000 over half of whKh 
may be accounted for by Andris entennn 
themselves as kavastins the number of 
Snilras has fallen bj ^9 000 In the 
l-liitlngong division n here there has Iiccn 
an increase of 48 000 kayasthas tve find 
a dccrea««: of 9 000 Sudras f 

I^rd Minto who was Go, cmor-Gjnanl 
in tlie beganing of the i„st „„tnrv, 
dcsenbing the phvsiqne of tlm Bengalis in a 


letter said he never saw so handsome a 
race They are much superior to the 
Madras people whose form I admired also 
Those were slender These are tall muscular 
athletic figures perfectly shaped and with 
the finest cast of countenance and features 
Their features are of the most classical 
European models with great vanetj at 
the same time Alas ' As a general 
^escrTpi!C>22 oS the^ the rei er^e ef 

this would be true now 

If there were impro\ement in the quality 
of life it w ould to a great extent com 
pensate for the diminution of quantity 
But such IS not the case especially m the 
more advanced parts and among the 
atltured middle classes \ti educated 
youth in India obseiaes Lieut Col 
Kanta Prasad IMS instead of being in 
a better position to maintain bis health by 
virtue of his knowledge and edncation, 
breaks dow n far too early and does not 
enjoy hfc even to that extent which an 
ordinary illiterate workman does Those 
who have made a special study of the sub- 
ject are of opinion that more than 50 pec 
cent of our educated > ouths arc potea 
tiallj tuberculous and die before their time 
Others, who escape tins evil contract 
diabetes before they are forty and are earned 
oCf before they are sixty Those w ho know 
best about India and its people say3*tbe 
same wTiter are of opinion that even the 
fighting races of India arc deteriorating 
It IS said that every race in India has 
within the last fifty years become an inch 
shorter in stature * With a view to 
amrstf the p&ysecat deffreieazieca <?/ the 
Pars!"* an honorary staff of thirty five 
doctors including eight lady doctors under 
the auspices of the ^roastnan Conference 
lately examined 12G5 school children The 
result ofthe examination showed tliat there 
were 194 cases of enlarged spleen, the effect 
of malann while there were 391 cases of 
defective w sight The proportion of 
children suffering from car ttiroat and nose 
diseases is v ery large being about 50 per 
cent but tlie percentage of children with 
bad teeth is tlie largest some 890 


• r V Ca t op cit. p CC 
t Census of India \ol N Pt i 
5 


• Health and Mortality among* 
Indians pp I and 159 
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found suffering from such teeth lhi<ii3 in 
the cflse of a community' in uhich \Vcsteni 
education has made the greatest odiance, 
among men as \vell as women, and xvhichis 
materially better off than any other com 
mumty I have no doubtthat an cxamiria- 
tion of the children of other classes e>en 
wlien thej are fairly prosperous, would 
reveal similar results 

A fact so patent as physical degradation 
could not have escaped ohscr\ ation It has 
been noticed by various w nters The late 
Riy Narajan Bose noticed it as a eon 
spicuous fact of his expenence Among more 
recent writers maj be mentioned Lieut 
Col U N Mukherji,BabuK.ishari!alSarkar 
Lieut Col Kanta Prasad Eai Balmdiir 
Chunilal Bose and Dr Indli Madliab 
Mallik 

I ha^e to endorse every word of the 
following description of the physique of our 
middle class people which appeared in an 
article m the Modern Renew sometime ago 
entitled “Can we save ourseUcs jet ’ ’ 

' Take Touf stsn<l in anj of tlie busy mam 
tliorouBbfarcs ofCalcutta Having stationed 
yourself watch now the streams of people that 
are passing up and dotvn the street Look at 
the uoys ana youths that are going to their 
schools and colleges and please observe them 
closely and well Now do they look strong 
full of life and Animation and overllowing with 
health and energy as they should at this time 
oftheiriifc or do they look ill grown ^ifeless 
aud poorly’ The aery appearance of 

the Indian boy would seem to indicate as if bis 
hodv has not had a normal healthy growth 
The impression that w ill remain w ith yon as the 
result of your observation would he that what 
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ever may be the state of his mental equipment, 
his body is sadly m need of looking after 

Setting aside now the student class, observe 
the other citizens constantly passing up end 
down the street Look nt the streams of jonng 
nnd middfc-agcd men, clerks and other*, who 
evidently make up the gentry or middle class 
proceeding to their places of business between 
« and 13 o clock Docs tbcir appearance show 
them to be possessors of n good physique with 
strong and svcll developed muscles and bones 
or do they give you the idea that, instead of 
fife being regarded ns a gift to enjov and be 
thankful for life to them is a burden which they 
ore evidently finding it rather irksome to carry? 

you may perchance find one strong healthy, 
energetic person in a hundred, while the re- 
maining ninetynine will present a very poor 
appearance indeed weak m hrabs, and wanting 
in sprits If you now transfer your attention 
to the' remainder of the passers by, the same 
thing will strike you only perhaps in a greater 
degree namely that they nre a sorrv lot with 
a very poor physique and with aery little life 
in their bodies 

The people you have seen may be taken 

ns typical not only of the inhabitants of Deogat, 
but fairly also of almost tbe whole of India 

Now after a careful scrutinv of the generitl 
appearonre and physique of the vast mass of 
people that are seen crowding in Calcutta from 
thesbrunken bent old men down to the httle 
ones playing about in the streets and bje-lanes, 
does It strike an obsemer that this people belong 
a race that is thrivmg physically and 
materially, or does it look ns if the race was 
rather going down and going down at a pretty 
fast rate along the brood road of physical decoy 
and degradation’ There caa be no 

question that the Bengali is no longer what he 
was before that he has degenerated consider 
ably That the degeneration has been very 
marked and rapid within the last fifty years 
will also be apparent to many ' 


INDIAN DEPUTATIONS AND THE PARLIAMENTARL COMMITTEE 
III The Moderaths Dtpitatios 
B\ St. Nuial. Singh. 


W HEN the iiienionndum submitted by the 
Deputation of the All India Conference of 
the Moderate Party to the Joint Select 
Committee on the Government of India Bill was 
indited its signatories* apparentli had not 

• The names of the signatories (in the order 
in wh cli they apend d their signatures) arc — 
Tbe Hon Surendra Nath Banetjea (Pivs^ent), 


chnstcaed their orgaaisitioa ns the National 
IndiaaLiberal Federation— a title in which some 

Mr W A Chambers 
Mr W G Chitnavis 
Sir K* G Gupta 
Tile Hon B S Kamat, 

Mr II N Kunzru 
SitB C Mitter, 
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of them aftenvirds delighted They had how 
CTcr brought aathontj with them from that 
Conference held m Bombay on Aorember 1 2 
1918 to urge on British statesmen members of 
bothllou'es ofParharaent political associations ^ 
the Press and the British public generally the 
wnsdom and necessitj of supporting the 
Montagu Chelmsford Reform achenie and givmg 
legislatiTC effect fo it at an early date AVith such 
modi&catioiis and improveraents os have been 
formulated or suggested in the Resolutions of 
the Conference Perhaps to avoid misnnder 
standmg they took care to add under the 
heading General attitude that they support 
ed in tW mam the joint report of the Secretarv 
of State and the \ iceroy and that they would 
regard it as a substantial first^stcp towards the 
progressive realization of responsible Govern 
inent m India if its proposals be adopted 
without curtailment At the same time, they 
advocated certain modifications and improve- 
ments m the scheme which seemed ta them 
desirable and in certain cases necessary to 
make it yield the utmost results of wluch it is 
capable 

ADV\hTAGES~A\D DISiD\ WTAGES 
I have made these quotations because thev 
explain in the ivords u«ed bv the moderates 
themselves the general line of policy w hicli tjier 
have chosen to pursue m Britain and which m 
spite of all the advantages it gave has not 
proved entirely a blessing 

The adiantagcs are apparent on the ««rfice 
The open manner in which thev established an 
all ance w ith the author of the Government qf 
India Bill gave the Moderated access to the 
Secretarj of State and to persons co operating 
with him which members ofno otherdeputa 
tion could have had I do not make that 
statement in a spmt of cj-nicism On the 
contraiy I knor, that such access to the powers 
that be enabled the more able among the 
Moderate leaders to learn from the inside what 
w as happenmg long before those not m the inner 
nnjr beam of it and w hat w as still niorv imnort 
ant enabled them to give conn'd at a time when 
the entire BUI was ('opposed to be) in the 
melting pot and when subsidiary matters 
arising out of it were in the fonmtirestnge 
nnl therefore when it was easier to adjust 
details according to Indian ideals and desires 
than it would have been at a later stage when 
they ha 1 assumed a more ngid form 

Mr ‘'astn and Mr Kamachandra Pao partf 
cularl) hare enjoyed the confidence of the 
Secretary of *5tatc nnl those clo'dy associated 

Tic Hon Ramchondra Rao 
Mr Pntliwis Chandra Rav. 

Mr R C Roy 

Tlje Hot \ '' ^noira'a ‘?astn 

Tbcllon C ^ Ch utaraonifjo atllon ‘'ecrctafv) 

ThcHos S M bamarth (Joint lion Secretarv) 


withhim "While I cannot divulge any details 
I ha\e good cause to knoj\ tl at they ha\c used 
that opportnnity to the advantage not of 
themsehes but of tlieir countrymen who m 
mv opinion cannot be sufScieutly grateful to 
them for what thej lla^'e been able to do to 
safeguard Indian interests 

So much for the creditor 'ide of the account 
Now for the other side 

The pohiw adopted by the Moderates meant 
the subordination of their demand for the liber 
olization of the Montagu Chelmsford «chcme 
wh cli was particularlr deficient m regard to the 
Central Goiemment to giving support to that 
'clieme That pol cy I am sure will pro\e a 
tactical blinder that will cost India dear It 
wall have to share w ith personal ambition and 
jeolousy tl e rc'ponsibility of preventing 
Indians from conjointlv striking the iron when 
It was hot In the face of such attitude more- 
over, if any important part of the Central 
Goxernment is jnadc d rectly responsible to 
Indians it wall be little short of a miracle 

BREACH J\ CE\TRAL BVREAICRACI 

To show the reason why I tale that t lew it 
18 necessary carefully to evamine the Moderate 
attitude tow arils the immediate application of 
the principle of responsibility to the Central 
Government , 

Let me note that no statement regarding that 
subject indited bv any Indian organisation makes 
more impressivercading than the section entitled 
Diarchy in the Central Government which 
occupies a considerable portion of the memotau 
dum to which I have referred but only if that 
section IS read w itl out bearing in m a I the 
introductory 'cntences that I ha\e feproduccil 
from that memorandum at the beginning of this 
article 

\\« urge write the moderate leader' lhat 
an element of responstbQ tv should be introduced 
into the Goiernment of India by placing some 
departments under a Minister who will be 
amenable to the control of the Legislature 
TJvy'-aihJ j.tiaf J.ramnr Tdt atwl Gmui'-af 

Stamps suggest themselves readily to the mind 
in this connection while subject to con 1 tions 
imposed bv mihiara con'i Icrntions Railways 
and Po'ts and Telegraphs may also be dealt 
within the same way Snee they arc essen 
tially departments which render 'cmccs to the 
public no political cons deration operates 
nga nst the r transfer to popular control 'abject 
tothecond tions nboic mentioned 

The 'ignatones state that the rea«on why 
diarchy must be introduced m the Central Coicm 
meat IS that the power of the goverment 
of India to supervise tl e a Immistration of 
transferred subjects in the I rovinccs is obiiously 
one wl Kh Bhonld be exercised bv a Minister 
rcTioosibfe to the Legi'htive Assembfv Jn 
that eonnex oil thes invite attention to pan 
Xbofthe statement by S»r James Brunyatc np- 
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pended to the Crc\%e Committee Report, p 21, 
in wliicU he outlines a grouping of nl) India 
subjects into the categories of 'controlled and 
■popular’ though a\ithn more limited object" 
They add later, that ‘ the progress of responsible 
Government in the provinces will be injuriously 
nffected by the limited v ision of an iinreformed 
Government of India, which IS to liave not only 
over riding and concurrent power of legislation 
but also the power of acting ns an arbiter 
lictwcenthe Governor and his Council and of 
sanctioning the removal of services from the 
reserved to the transferred group 

The moderate leaders find fault with the third 
formula enunciated in the Montagu Chelmsford 
Report ‘ which lays down tliat the authority of 
the Government of India shall not be impaired 
in an) way” m other words ‘that whatever 
means might be adopted to make it inercasiagly 
amenable to popular influence it shall remain 1 
independent of popular control and that the 
elected representatives of the people are to have 
greater opportunities of criticising and embar 
rassing the Government without the check as 
in thi;casc of the Members of the Provincial 
Xegislative Couacds, imposed by a sense of 
respoEsvbilitv " 

llavutg eaid that much the signatories of 
the memorandum remind the Committee that 
the authors of the Report did not hesitate to 
point out la that report that the fundamental 
deihet that vitiates the existing system of 
Govemitient and the Congress League Scheme 
‘ was the abseoec of this element of respon 
Bibility, and further that it is the introduction 
Of this element into the Provincial Legislatures 
that constitutes the chief value ofthe declaration 
of August, 1017 ' They naturally osk, how 
can the application of the principle which is to 
be the keystone of the new fabric, be withheld 
from the most important sphere vu , the Govern 
ment of India, where it is needed at least as 

much as any where else ’ 

The moderate leaders recall the fact that “the 
Report does not contemplate nor is it compatible 
w ith the line of argument adopted therem, that 
at any particular tune when the people may be 
supposed to be ripe for it the entire Govemmbit 
of India should at one stroke be brought under 
’ TJut. 

scheme being based upon the principle of ‘sue 
cessive stages and progressive renliration’ 
nppbes to the. GoTemnicjit of India ns much as 
tothe Provincial Governments and theeigua 
tones add rightly that those jv ho are capable 
of managing education local sclfgovrmmeat 
and industries jn the Provinces will surely be 
able to administer the Salt and Income Tax 
Departments Merely to extend the range of 
jurisdiction 'can emte no new problems, and 
should therefore give rise to no feeling of 
hesitation or nnxictv ' 

The moderate leaders complain that the Ibll 
does not clearly provide that the 


Commissions periodically appointed tinder the 
authority of Parliament with the express 
purpose of recommending suitable stages of 
progress m the provincial sphere, will concern 
themselves with investigating into the desirabi 
Jity of progressively popuJarixing the Govern 
ment of India ” They admit that some comfort 
may lie derived from the language of paragraph 
288 which says that one of the duties ofthe 
Iienodic Commissions will be to examine and 
report upon the neiv Constitution of tie Corem 
ment of India, but the hope is rendered almost 
illusory by the w ords ‘ with particular reference 
tothe working ofthe machinery for representa 
tion the procedure by certificate, and the results 
of joint sessions They say that that proviso 
shows ‘ that the Commissions will have power 
to recommend not constitutional changes with 
ft view to the establishment of popular govern 
^ ment but small improvements in the constitu 
tional machinery which experience -may render 
neccssaiy or desirable 

The Moderate leaders say that ‘‘the'lndnn 
people will not rest content with authority la 
provincial matters, when their destioies are 
largely in the hands ofthe Government of India ” 
Tor this reason, they think that “to take no 
steps to bring some part of it under the 
ftuthonty pf the people argues an inability to 
appreciate the dominating factor in the Induia 
political situation vie, the desire of the people 
to have a hand m the shaping of their destinies ” 
The sgnatones are unable to see why the 
process ofmaking government m the Provinces 
responsible must oe completed before a similar 

P rocess is begun mthe Govemment of India ' 
he doctrine of Hanoi Delhi durast (Delhi is 
yet far) laid dovv n la the, Report fails to conv isce 
them , 

The Woder^e leaders further coatead that 
everycaremust be taken to guard against the 
inevitable danger that if the bureaucracy is 
taught to regard any part ofthcCovcmmcnt 
as specially its own, it will bitterly resist all 
attempts to transfer it intp other hands On 
the contrary, the bureaucracy Las to be taught 
at least ns much the virtue of subordmatiug its 
self interest to the good of the country as the 
people af India the art of governing themselv cs 
AJIck dwJ.ar. 111 % ♦Jia.t. • tAa jisfriSa-Aram 
urged for this glaring omission to provide for 
the populansation of the Government of India 
IS found in para 100," namely, that without 
CTpericccc of the results of diarchy in the 
Provinces it is impossible -to affect similar 
clinnges in the Government of India, and further 
declanng that the attitude adopted is due to 
excessive caution and is utterly inconsistent \ 
•with the spirit winch animates the Report, the 
signatories of the memorandum urge ' the exteo- 
Bipnofpopular control to the national sphere” 
They say that unless this is done ‘ the scheme 
avill be inconsistent with Itself the spmt ofthe 
declaration of 1S17 will not have/ been fully 
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tliej Bbould not be tre-itcd ns popuHr Mr 
Roy \%ould howe%ej‘ not object to such treat 
ment bcinj* accorded to salt income tax and 
Ccncrnl btnmps ^ 

Ufien Afr bimartli came vp for cross-exami 
nation and avas given the opportunity bj the 
Dahe of Northumberland to restate his position 
m regard to the Central Government he took 
care to cmpliasue the necessity for immediately 
beginning the process of partially pqpulans 
mg that Government everyone desirous of 
seeing n breach made in the Central Government 
feltreiie\ed but alas that relief lasted bnta 
few moments 

Almost lairaediatcly after Lord Sinha began 
to cross-examine him and asked a senes of 
questions that made Mr Samarth acknowledge 
that the demands made by him in respect of the 
Central Government were not part of his party s 

K igramrae at lyas more damaging still 

td Sinha made Mr Samartb add that bis 
party would be quite willing to take op a Bill 
that refused to introduce the element of nespon 
Bibility in that Govennnent and work it for 
nil it was worth 

MR SASTRI To TllC RESCUE 

The impression that these questions and 
answers produced upon the minds of persons 
anxious that a breach be made m the Central 
Bureaucracy can be imagined 

It would have been extreroelj unfortunate 
had Mf Sasin not appeared befbre the 
Committee some time later and made it clear 
that he was very strongly m favour of immedK 
ately beginning the process of liberalisiog the 
Central Government 

Some Departments such os Income Tax arid 
General Stamps he declared should be placed 
under a Slmistec or Ministers Liberal sation 
he added should also mean increasing the power 
of tiie Legislative Assemblr in rmance. 

Let us hope that these words of Mr Sastn 
rcmoicd the unfortunate impress on left npoji 
the Committee by his colleagues who appeared 
earlier otherwise the Committee will bepstified 
in feel ng that s nee Mr Banerjea and his Party 
are willing to accept a measure wbieUrefuses 
itjt 'Ait qaiwwn V&at/i&i v 2J} vtn. 

trol over Ceatral Goicmment that Government 
may continue for the time being to remain 
irresponsible 

rEC0nSTRUCT10>i OF PROM^CI^h AD. 
MJMSTRlTIOy 

The attitude of the Moderates Deputation 
towards the reconstruction of the Proriocial 
admmistmttoaclid not ma tennllrdifferfrora t Juit 
of the otl er ludiau bodies wl ich had accepted 
diirchy Perhaps the mam difTerence lestn the 
fact that the Aloderatcs placed greater em 
phnss upon the fact that without resort to a 
dual form of government the pronouncement 
of August 20th 1917 could not have been 


corned into eircct whereas the others merely 
resgned them*elve3 to that system ns anna 
avoidable transitional measure 

The Moderates like all the other Indian wit 
nesses objected to the modiiications of the tfi 
arcbieal system suggested by the Government of 
India and more particularly, the demands made 
for the institution of the separate purse 
system upsetting all the nicely balanced 
arrangements proposed la the Montagu 
Chelmsford Report for the reconstruction of the 
rrovincinl Executive Council and also of the 
sjstcm of Grand Committee proposed mthat 
Report The Moderate witnesses who appeared 
be/ore the Committee especially Mr bastn 
rendered great service in showing up the 
hollowness of the contentions advanced by ‘the 
spokesman of the Government of India and m 
subjecting to critical analysts eertam provisions 
of the Bill which whittled away provisions laid 
down in the Wontagn Chelmsford Report 
While it IS Unnecessary to enter into a detailed 
disccisston of the modifieatroos of the part of the 
Bill pertaining to Provincial Governments asked 
for by the Moderates, attention maybecalled 
to two or three points 

Pirstly one after another Moderate leader 
resisted tie suggestion thrown out that the 
power of ordinance may be given to the 
Governor to carry out b s responsib lity w 
regard to reserved subjects since objection had 
b^ taken by the Government oflndia to the 
institution of tbc Montagu Chelmsford type of 
the Grand Committee whereas (lie type pro 

C osed Iw that Government had been objected to 
y Indians In this matter their attitude 
differed cardinally from such witnesws asMr 
Kamaswami Aij er and Lord Camiicliael neither 
of whom was prepared to permit the adoption 
of a device that would enable a Governor to 
throw the burden of executive action upon a 
body of Ills nominees 

discordant Notes 

Secondly while the Moderate leaders had 
emphasueu m the memorandum the necessity 
of eendmg Governors from Britain and some of 
them who appeared before the Committee took 
leaK’Kwvt 'j/'ha \t,'«<yiftivfss upon Vna"! point , 
one of the moderates (Mr K C Roy) took 
pains to say that he would not 1 ke to see men 
belonging tO|tbe permanent services in ladm 
debarred from bolding that offee 

Thirdly nnother Moderate witness (Mr P 
C Kay) took the occision to fell the Committee 
that he disl ked diarchy, considered it cum 
brous and uncalled for and urged that it be re 

f laced with nsystem of double chambers m the 
roTinws He added that the number of seats 
nUottra to Bengal Zemindars whom he described 
as the acknowledged leaders and protectors of 
tlw masses was an insult to their position and 
growing Intel! genre He also asked the Cow 
ttuttce to go into the whole question of the 
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representation of mmonties or backward 
classes 

These notes appeared to me at the time to be 
discordant and I remember that they called 
forth a good deal of criticism from Indians 
belonging to the Moderate Depntation as well 
ns outs ders 

Three members of the Moderates Deputation 
namely Mr Sastn Mr Ramachaodra Rao 
and Dr Sapni deserve to be singled out for tbe 
valuable work that they did while m Britain 
Mr S'lstn’s analysis of the financial clauses 
of the Bill was masterly and I hope that the 
defects that he pointed out will be removed 
He also submitted a momoravdvin asking for 
the extension of ihe appbcation of a conscience 
clause to Indian children and also urged that 
point in the evidence that he gave 

Mr Ramachandra Rao smashed the argu 
meat that non Brahman separatists had put 
forward for separate communal reprcsctation 
He moreover gave oral and WTitten statements 
on budgetary procedure and legislative rules and 
regulations which iffollowed «hould make the 
new rroTincial legislatures far superior to 
those that exist ai present in India 

Dr Sapm delivered a w ithenng attack upon 
the wntnesses who had asked the Committee to 
reserve higher education in the potinces He 
proved that the very officuals who now showed 
great concern for education had starved it 

HOMB ADMr\ISTRATIO\ OF I\DIA \ 
AFFAIRS 

The Moderate position in regard to the 
reorganisation of Home Administration of 
Indian affairs does not call for much comment 
As Mr Samarth told the Joint Select Commit 
tee the Crewe Committee bad given effect to 
most of the suggestions that he had submitted 
to the latter Committee particularly m regard to 


soti*iiitervention by superior authority where 
the Central and Provincial executives were in 
agreementwiththeirre'pective legislature That 
canon together with the use that Sir James 
Bmnyate has made of it in his mmontj minute 
and Mr Bhupendra Nath Basn s note appear 
to have coloured the recommendations made by 
the Moderates in regard to the reorganisation 
of the India Council and of -the India Office I 
may add that the Moderates seemed to roe to 
give the Committee the impression that they 
looked forward to the concession of fiscal auto 
nomy through the Samarth Bmnyate canon 

Mr Sastn appeared to me to he the one 
Moderate witness who rose superior to his 
snrronndings when he bluntly told the Com 
mittee thnt the India Council had proved to be a 
reactionary body and must go 

The Moderates like the other Indians (Sir 
Sankaran Nair alone excepted) who took the 
trouble to say anything about the constitution 
of a sfaoding Committee of Parliament rccom 
mended the limitation of such a Committee to 
members of the House of Commons 

TO SUM VP 

The Moderates Deputation numerically the 
largest and because of the attitude it adopted 
towards the Dill and the author ofthe Bill 
favoured above all ether -rndiaa deputations 
has had unique opportunities to get at many 
of the persons who ha\e been mould ng the 
destiny of India In my opinion so far as 
pressing for the reconstitution of Provincial 
admiD stratiou is concerned that Deputation 
used these opportunities to the immense advan 
tage of India but 1 regret to say that so far as 
demandiug the reorganisation of the Central 
Government is concerned their attitude proved 
to be hopelessly w eaL, 
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(Part I ) 


I N the preceding article 1 found it convenient 
to deal simultaneoMslv with the mernoran 
dum submitted bv the Moderate Deputation 
the evidence given by eight members of 
that Deputation Now I propose to make a 
rapid survcT of the statements made bv Indian 
^^^esses in behalf of those deputations to 
whose memoranda I called attention m the 
first and second articles of this senes though I 
Was nnable at that tune to refer their evidence 


for the simple reason that they had not then 
appeared before the comm ttee 

TIWCO\GRE'ii, DCPUT\.T10\ THE 
CO\GRESS niT\ESSBS 
It IS unnecessary to deal at length with Mr 
Patel s evidence because )e followed generally 
the Imes laid dow n by the last Congrc«s nt Delhi 
to wh ch it mav be remembered the memoraa 
dnm sent m bj the Congress Deputation adhered. 
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Tie Inch he expressed his perso 

nal opinion was in regard to diarchy Making 
it patent that he u as speaking for luaiselT and 
not for the Congress he told Mr Mantagn who 
pressed him hard tor his persona! opinion that 
if at this stage full Provincial autonomy was 
not to be granted he would be willing to accept 
a reorganization of Provincial affairs in which 
such objects as law police and justice wonid 
be reserved for administration by the hurcati 
cracy while all the other subjects were handed 
over to the popular branch of the GoveiTiJncot 
^henMr I atel began to say that the latter 
part of the declaration of August 20 1917 
was not an integral part of the statement 
aitthonced by IIis \faiestj s Goienimeat bnt 
had been tacked on by Mr Montagu tlic 
Cfiairman (the Earl of Selbornc) told him that 
the contrary was the fact I^ter when he 
commenced to lay emphasis upon the Congress 
demand for the inclusion of a Pill of Rights m 
the new Government of India Act Lord ^Ibome 
aga n interrupted him He sought to Show 
how the point that he w as making w as germane 
to the general subject of constitutional reform 
But the Chairman would not give him the 
opportunity to go oil Later liowetcr Mr Ben 
Spoor M I* asked him a question m reply to 
winch he was nble to tell the Committee that 
the fortheomiog reforms would be of htltenvail 
if the primary rights of cjtuensbp were not 
guaranteed to Indians by n specific proviyn m 
the Act , T , * 

To Mr Spoor tie witne«8 nl«o sail that 
without fiscal rtHtonom} India s ladnstnal 
regeneration would be Impossible He and 
his colleagues therefore considered fiscal 
autonomy as the most essential part of the 
reforms to be grnnte 1 to India. 

Mr Patel was subjected to a hot cross 
examination from almost all the members of the 
Committeewho werepresent perhaps by none 
more severely than by Mr Montnpxt Icmga 
practiced lawyer and an experienced legislator 
lie fenced off the thrusts made at him giving 
as good blows as he psceived 

The duel that he had with Mr Montagu was 
particularly interesting inasmuch ns he refused 
ta budge from the position he had assumwl that 
the niU— an ! in Iced the Montagu Chelmsford 
scheme— was ungenerous and d sappomtmg 
Naturally the <tectetnry of State d d not like it 
that the spokesman for the Congress should 
iipcakofhis Chef (Toearre ns a little thing 
lU sail that Ic (Mr Montagu) ^uldnntlcr 
Stan 1 that it woull be disappointing to him 
sccoiingly implying that Mr Intel had formed 
■espcctntiona that were impoasdle to Bati*fi 
but 1 e coul I not nn lerstnnd t)hv he shonid cMI 
4l * a little thing 

v^ince the w ilness kept saving that in view of 
the announcement of the \ugxt«t 20th 1917, 
the mere transfer of a few departments in the 
Provinces without nny real reform in the 


Ceotral Coteramenl- was little, Mr Montagu 
asked him if the Congress League scheme of 
which he (Mr Patel) was a part author, asked 
for any department to be placed tinder Indian 
responsibility Mr Patel answ ered by saying 
that if the dual demands made in that ichepie— 
luimely that the control over the budget and 
■“the power of legislation should rc«t in the 
people s reprc«cntativcs— he for one, would feel 
satisfied " 

Mr Montagu and Mr Patel also had a tussle 
orcrlbe qarstion of electorates. The latter 
flatly contradicted the former when he declared 
that at the present moment no electorate existed 
to winch control over administration could 
be transfcmNl Afr Patel on the contrary 
contended that if the Southborough (I rancluse) 
Committee had merely taken the trouble to draw 
upon persons who at present possessed the 
municipal vote a very good and very strong 
electorate could have been formed In the 
Bombay Presidency alone between 300 000 to 
400 000 \ oters had been enjoying the local 
franchise for something like 40 years The 
material for superior electomtes wn« tlierefore 
ready at hand and ojfly needed to be developed 
and ntihzed 

When Mr Montagu reminded Mr Patel that 
carl er in the day he (the witness) had told Lord 
Is) ngton that if persons in Bombay earning 
Rs. .50 per anniim and over were to bo given 
the vole the number of voters m that rresiueocy 
would amount to 1 000 000— or 400 000 in 
excess of the number of persons whom the 
^uthbcroiigh Committee would enfranchise 
Mr Patel told liini that he personally belered 
m universal suffrage and that Lord South 
borough s Committee should have aimed at that 
ideal \ 

Mr Patel s pasagc-at-arnis with Sir John D 
Keeswasns interesting as his bout with Mr 
Montagu Sir John was nnxious to have the 
Congress witness withdraw the rcflccfioii he 
bad made upon the character of Bntish rule 
ininlia. He only succeeded in getting him 
to emphasize his onginal statement, namely 
tbat he considered that the existing system of 
govenimeut by the b treaticracy was bad . 

FxIiewanA P MndharaRno who followed 
Mr latcl was sobjccted to a still hotter 
cross-examination because the Indian ndminis 
trntion had been even more uncompromising in 
1 IS etateincnts First tWex Prime Minister of 
Barola Mysore and Tranvancore refused to 
yield on the matter of proMncial nntononiy— 
even to the extent of saving that he woull 
personally con«cnt to the rcvcnntion of certain 
departments He was the only Indian who took 
that stand On the contrary be affirmed that 
In bans nt this very moment could easily bear 
the burden of administering the provinces 
wtthont the n> ) of the burcawcrflcy and finer 
tl at •tatement was backel up by Jong and 
waned administratn c cxpencncc— «penence tbat 
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lia3 recened theliiKhest comraendition from the 
most competent British authorities— it could 
not be dismissed Iiglitl3 Secondly he told the 
Committee that the Indian Cml Servants were 
hostile towards constitutional reforms and 
that in any case, the time had come for them 
to make their how and retire 

Relating’ his CTpcnenccs of the time when 
Mysore was rcnderw back hj the British to the 
father of the pre«ent Maharaja eiDewan 
Madhava Rao declared that the British officials 
employed in Mjsore felt so sure that the lodiao 
fldmmistratora whohad takcntheir places would 
make n failure, that they actually sat on the 
fence expecting to be recalled to ei olve cosmos 
out of the chaos that would certainly be 
created by incompetent Indians That ’ call 
however, never came To shew how completely 
the table was turned, he cited the case 
ofa non Indian ex official who in the days of 
the Commission, had lorded it over the people 
of Mysore, hut who did not hesitate to return 
to Mysore knowing that he would have 
to serve under an Indian Administrator, 
who not 90 very long before had been working 
under him m a subordinate position and who 
had been receiving a small salary and had been 
denied any direct opportunity to laitiate policy 

The ex Prime Minister added that British 
isdustnahsta and commercialists ta Mysore 
fonnd the Indian Administrators so pleasant 
to deal wath and so progressive tliat the much 
talked of exodus never took place And the 
Indian administrators had mitiated ladustnal 
Ichemes of a magnitude undreamt of m any part 
of India—Bntish or Indian 

To a man ^ho had spent the best part of 
his life at Indian Courts and who is the soul of 
courtesy, it could not have been a pleasure to 
make statements which he could not help 
knowing woull prove unpalatable to persons 
with vested intetrsts in the Indian public 
services and their p.arti«ans But some one bad 
to tell the truth No living Indian was more 
fitted to nndertakc that ta«k than ex Dewan 
Madhava Rao All honocrr to him for 
discharging the highly unpleasant duty of 
tenrmg away the network of fiction about 
Indian unfitness that interested parties ^d 
woven 

Being a man of action rather than of w ords 
and employing as he did, a foreign tongue, 
ex Dewan Madhava Rao n«M certain expressions 
m hts replies to questions a«kcd in ten«e tones 
by members of the Comraitee that have been 
used by critics to prejudice his position To 
nny one who heard him.asldid however or 
who at any rate took the trouble to read bis 
eviderce, it is clear that under cross-exannua 
tion be not only rcfo«evl to yield ground but 
even strengthened the ease against the coutinn 
nnce of the bureaucratic srsten: that he bad 
made out onginallr 

That ex IVwaa Madhava Rao scored heavBy 

6 


against bureaucracy w as clear from the ques- 
tions that various members of the Committee 
put fo witnesses who appeared subsequently 
Bnt tnbutes to the Indian Civil Service that 
snch efforts secured from nlembcrs and ev- 
membera ofthat 'ervice could hardlv affect the 
_po«ition taken by the distinguished Indian 
administrator, that India could very well get 
along without them 

HOME RULE WITVESSES 

Mr Tilak who followed the exDewan, 
emphasized m his statement most of the points 
that Mr Patel had aircadv made It was a 
good thing that lie had traversed fully the 
ground because ns already noted he was not 
cross-examined 

There are just tvv o points in Mr TiLak'6 
eridence tliat need to be emphasized 

Firstly, he stated in the clearest possible 
terms that he did not believe that all the declara 
tion of British policy in India made on kugust 
20th 1917, was made in behalf of llis Majesty s 
Goremment but he was of opmion that the 
latter part of it had been added by Mr Afontagii 
of Ills own motion Strange to say the Chair- 
man whohad percmptorilv told Mr Patel that 
his explaoation was unwarraoted, let Mr Tilak. 
repeat it w ilhout eballeomag it 

fondly. Mr Tilak laid emphasis upon the 
□ecesMty of making definite and unambiguous 
provision in the forthcommg statute, to miaran 
tee liberty of person, merement, speech, and 
Press Again he was not mterrupted, 

MRS Ah\JE BESA\T 

Mrs Besant made a comprehensive survey 
of Indian Constitutional Reform and put the 
ca«e of India with great vigour and ability 

Tins fnend of India was unhappy that no 

f >rovision had been made for even a partial 
tberabsatiort of the Central Coremment, and 
lU'isteil that a beginning no matter how small 
towards that end must be made immediately 
Customs and tariffs she declared, pmst no 
longer remain with the burcancracr It was 
felt— and not w ithout reason— that Indian 
lodnslncs had been destroyed and India had 
been converted from an industrial nation into 
a nation that merely produced raw materials 
for the u«c of other industrial nations 

Cotton excise Mrs Be«antaddeil bad beert 
iinposeil in the interests of I ancashire That 
English Couutv was now trying to compel 
India to mi«c cotton that would be suitable for 
Lancashire hut not for the Indian textile 
manufacturers Tl,at sort of thing must stop, 
tmtl could only stop if Indians were given con 
trol over Ihcir fi*cal affairs 

Mrs Besant told the Committee that she 
was anxious to hare central subjects other 
than fiscal autonomy placed under Jndian 
coatrol, but inanycase that one subject must 
be transferred bLc added later, that if higher 
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edacatjon were reserved, she demanded that 
all sapenor control exercised bj the Central 
Govemment must be entrusted to a Minister 
At another point, she declared that she wished 
all the Central subjects, save those relating to 
the defence of the country and external relations, 
should be transferred within 10 to 12 years, 
and even those subjects should he lianded over 
to Indians v, ithm 15 to 20 years 

UTien she came to talk of the Council of State, 
Mrs Besant very soon told the Committee that 
it had better abandon that idea The conserva- 
tive forces in India were already very strong. 
To fortify them by creating a second chamber, 
would greatly retard Indian progress 

It was clear from Mrs Besant's opening 
statement, and her replies to certain questions 
ashed by the Committee, that if she eonld have 
had her way she would have liked India to 
follow the Dominion pattern of Govemment 
but since the powers that ^ had determined 
otherwise, she had had to reconcile herself to 
diarchy She was however, emphatically of 
opinion that diarchy in the Provinces should 
not last more than five years At the end of 
the second Council she would have all the 
subjects transferred to the popular wing of the 
Government, and the rule of the bureaucracy 
brought to an end 

And Mrs Besant told the Committee that 
the drag of periodical examinations must not 
be imposed upon India. She remmded the Earl 
of Selborne and his colleagues that the national 
sense in Indians had so grown during recent 
years that they would resent revisions by an 
outside authority She suggested that further 
provincial subjects should be transferred not 
DMnuse on outside body recommended their 
transfer, but because the legislatures of the 
P^Yioees asked for such transfer 

Asked nbout the future evolution of India, 
Mrs Besant told the Committee that if India 
was left alone to work out her salvation she 
would perfect a type of self government based 
upon her traditions and suited to her wants 
Sue went so far as to tell the Chairman that 
a system evolved by India her^lf would 
certainly be more successful than one imposed 
upon Indians, with the best of intentions by 
Westerners 

Mrs Besant was equally frank when asked 
about the representation accorded to Europeans 
She said that they had been unduly favoured 
Wnien Lord Crewe asked ter nbout tlie future of 
the British race in India, she told him point blank 
that as soon ns Bntoas in that country bveame 
fellow citircns instead of rulers, they would 
begin to have the pleasantest relations with 
Indians and the tie between India and Great 
Britain w ould be strengthened 

The President of the National Ilome Rule 
League was /rankJyia favour of the nbohtion 
of the India Council She would not permit n 
considerable sunt ofmoneytobc wastedonnu 
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ally upon a Commitee that mayor may not be 
consnited by the Secretary of State Aor would 
^he hear of the creation of a Select Committee 
of Parliament, upon which would serve Lords, 
of whom some would have accumulated pre- 
judices in their Indian careers On the contrary, 
if the Committee was limited to thellonseof 
Commons, it may serve a useful purpose and 
inspire a new trust in British integnty. 

HI? C P RAM4SnA\fr AHTR. 

Mr Rnmasw ami Aiyer was very emphatic m 
felbiig the Committee that he represented the 
minority view of the League for aahich he was 
acting as spokesman, and his honestv ofpuipose 
won the regard of every right minded person 
ibc chief differeaee between him and those who 
held the majority view lay in their attitude 
wards diarchy While he had resigned himself 
to n system of reserved and transferred subjects 
as a transitional measure, the others opposed it 
entirely The Vice-President of the All India 
Ilome Rule League, like other prominent Indians 
who accepted diarchy combated vigorously the 
tnodidcations proposed by the Coierament of 
India lleinststed that ench Proamee should 
have a joint pum that the budget should be 
treated as n whole the Governor having the 
right to interfere if be foand it oeeeisary m 
the interests of his responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of reserved subjects, that taxation 
should be a transferred snbject, that Ministers 
alone shonid have the power to asL for farther 
taxation, that the same status and salary should 
begivento theeMmister os to the Executive 
Councillor, and that the relations between the 
Governor and the Minister should be, as far ns 
possible thoie subsisting betwe^ a constitu 
tional ruler and his Minister 

The Governor, as Mr Ramaswnmi visualised 
bim would occupy the position of an impartial 
medintor m relation to the Executive Coun- 
cillors and the Ministers, with this essential 
diflereucc, that, unlike most mediators he would 
generally have to carry out the result of bis 
mediation He plauilj told the Committee that 
the Goiernor should not be the Speaker of the 
I new legislature, nor should he appoint the 
Speaker On the contrary the Munster should 
occupy the position of the Leader of the House, 
the legislature should elect its own Speaker 
and Deputy Speaker, and have power to make 
and to vary the standing orders 

Mr Ramasw ami told the Committee that he 
did not belieac in camouflaging executive action 
by the institution of a Grand Committee He 
for one, would gladly accept a sjstem of ordi 
nance, which was much more straightforward 
In regard to the Central Government, Mr 
Aiyer took the view that the replacement of 
some power and responsibility la tliat Govern 
oient was ‘ of the essence of the Pronouncement 
Itself' lie asked the Committee to diarchtse 
Goremment, Mr Ramasw ami favoured a 
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system of double chambers, but be was agamst 
the institution ofa mere registering body, such 
as the projected Council of State would be, 
contending that if hlsecond Chamber w as con 
stituted, It should be a revising body and should 
be composed of members who represented 
mterests that had been unrepresented in the 
Lower House 

The Madrasi leader also pleaded for the CTant 
of fiscal autonomy to India That could be 
done, he said, either directly, as suggested by 
Professor Keith, or, indirectly, as suggested b> 
Sir James Bninyate 

lu regard to Home Admmistration, Mr 
Ramaswami advocated the abolition of tbe 
India CounciL If, how ever, it i\as not to be 
abolished he would insist upon effect being 
given to Sir James Bninyate s proviso namclj 
that that body would automatically lap*e at 
the end of 10 or 12 years, unless a Parliamen* 
tary Commission expressly advised otherwnse 
Mr Ramasw ami Aiyer’s evidence on questions 
pertammg to franchise, cspeci'illy m regard to 
the representation of the non Brahmans of 
Madras, was most valuable He showed that 
the agitation set up by tht late Dr hair, and 
camro on by his lieutenants, w as artificial and 
nuschievons Being a practical man, however 
he was quite prepared to accept a system of 
rescrvatioB ofseatsas a matter of compromise, 
to enable the son Brahmans to come into tbe 
scheme 

The manner m which Mr Ramaswami ntade 
hts opening statement, and in w hich he answered 
questions, appeared to make a deep impression 
upon the Committee He spoke without besita 
lion in terse, crisp sentences often sparkling 
with humour Ilis rejoinders to questions put 
bv Lord Svdenliam who seemed to insinuate 
that tbe witness and his fellow Home Rulers 
had been carrying on a noisy agitation to worry 
the nathonties when they should have been 
devoting thcmwlves to helping iti the prosecution 
of the war, very effectively silenced that Peer. 
AfPSLIAfLClGl/z: BiTNTSSffS 

*^r Jinnabbad also to stale loVbe Committee 
that he and his colleagues on the deputation 
had accepted diarchy, while the Muslim League 
in behalf of which he was speaking, had asked 
for fall Provincial antonomy He had not done 
so bccan*e he considered that Indians were not 
fit to carry on full I'rovincial administration, 
but solelv because the Pronouncement bad laid 
down that progress towards responsible self- 

f lOTcmmentwas to be gradual and by stages 
ly marshalling a senes of facts ard figures 
Mr Jinnahshowed that India was better pre- 
p-aml for responsible goverament than the 
L nited Kiagilom and Canada were at tbe time 
when great electoral and coastitnt tonal clianpcs 
were loaagnrateil in those countries bpeaking 
with great fervour, he demolished arguments 

I ret forwanl bv bureaucrats that Indians were 
iopelc*«Iy divided bv race and reLgiou 


Inasmuch as the pomts in regard to the re* 
organisation of the Provincial government urged 
by Mr Jinnali a\erc much the ®ame as tho«e 
emphasised by Mr Ramaswami Aiyer, it is nn* 
necessary for me to deal with them m detail 
Perhaps attention may be caHed to his snggestion 
— also made by Mr Patel — that the advanced 
Frovmees should begnen preferential treatment 
in regard to the number of subjects -transferred— 
m fact, tha^ only peace, law, and order should 
be reserved m the Presidencies 

The chief spokesman m behalf of the Muslim 
league was impassioned in his appeal for the 
introduction of the responsible clement m tbe 
Central Government lie told the Committee 
that it would be most dangerous to permit the 
continuance of irresponsible criticism in the 
Legislative Assembly, or to give Indians the 
impression that there was no central subject 
that could be placed under their control 

So effectively did Mr Jmnah plead that 
cause that later one of the Members of the Com* 
mittee {Lord Islmgton) asked him what depart* 
ments lA the Central Government he should like 
to see transferred He did not give him a veiy 
definite answer though some hours later Mr. 
Sastfi was able to mention specifically a number 
of departments that could be transferred ^ 
In regard to the reorganisation of affairs at 
tbe India Office, Mr Jmnah insisted that the 
India Council must be abolished Later, under 
CTOS$*exatnination by Lord Crewe, he gave a 
halfhearted support to tbe replacement of that 
Conned by the advisory committee, recommend* 
ed by that noble lord and his coUc^gues 

Mr k'akub Hosan, who followed Mr Jmnah, 
spoke more in behalf of the Indian merchants 
than of the Muslim League He, too, accepted 
diarchy, though for a different rersoo, namely, 
that diarchy would give the ' Europeans” in 
the public «cmccs the time to readjust thcif 
affairs He did not mince words when he spoke 
of the mischief that the bureaucrats had w rought 
by ereatiDg factions among Indian*, and 
even by «elting Indians and Europeans by tbe 

«£t 

This Indian Muslim leader contended that 
European commerce was favoured in the matter 
of representation while the Indian merchants 
were not given their due proportion Indian 
merchant*, he added, were no longer the dupes 
of Bnti'h merchants, and the latter w ere begin* 
ning to reahre the necessitv of respectmg the 
Indian Chambers of Commerce The Bnti«h 
roerchanls had nothing to fear, hovvercr, because 
Indians would not uiffcrenliate against them, 
even though Indians had been dcffcrcnlialKl 
against in South Africa and elsewhere n the 
Dntish Empire 

Mr \Rkub Hasan urged the transferor 
indn*tnal mattm includcil under the following 
heads — Factorifs, settlement of labour dis 
pntes, electricity boiler* gas, smoke nuisance, 
and welfare of labour incli-ding provident itutds, 
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lodnstnal insurance (general liealtb accident) 
and housing “ 

The \\itness ^Yas \ery strong in urgmgtbc 
hberlisition of the Central Goiernment and 
particularly m urging the grant of fiscal antono 
my for India In this connection the fotloixing 
passage may be quoted from his statement 

The mercantile communtyparticularlj desire 
nn element of responsibility to be introduced m 
the Central Govemment for the following 
reasons — 

(1) The Industrial Commission has Tccom 
mended that the GoTcmment of India should in 
future pay more attention to the industrial 
deaelopment of the country that there should 
be an Imperial Department of Industries in 
charge of a Member of the \ leeroy s Executive 
Council who should be assisted hr a Board to 
be called the Indian Industries Board consisting 
of three members with separate charges 

(2) In the hst of the all India subjects are 
included (18) commerce includin^banking and 
losufonte (19) trading cooipainea aod other 
nfsocntions 

(3) The Government of India wDlhaxethc 
posver to supervise the admiaistration of 
transferred subjects tn the Provinces including 
the subject of industries 

(4) .The ruthless destruction that Indian 
indnstnes have suffered at the hands of the Ca§t 
India CoTOpanj and the Bntish Parliament and 
theif agents in India does not entitle Pari ament 
to control this subject nm longer As a trans 
ferred subject m the Proa inces tht Minister in 
charge ofu will be responsible to the electorate 

• It IS DOt reasonable that the member of the 


Viceroy s Executive Council m charge of the same 
subject should be responsible tq Parliament. 

(o) Fiscal matters for autonomy m which 
there « persistent and unanimous demand 
should also be in charge of a Mimster responsible 
to thepeoples of India There ban be no nuto- 
nomi if he is responsible to the Parliament 
through the Secretary of State 

Aatofscil nutononn I Jav special stress 
on the grant of fiscal independence to India 
Withoutit the industrial development of India 
IS altogether impossible It is also necessary in 
the combined interest of the British Empire that 
each component part of it shonld have the power 
to develop its resources to the best advantage 
without outside interference England cannot 
supply India certain manufactn^ goods at 
certain prices and if German goods tire cut out 
bj artificial or accidental means—by war, for 
example— tbeir place is tahen not be British 
goods but by Japanese goods Bierjthjng 
that Japan manufactures mostly from the raw 
matermls sapp) ed by India India can asanofae- 
turc if the Government ofindia jsnot restrained 
from affording encouragement for fear of Bntish 
voters At present India is also placed at great 
disadvanti^ in its commercial dealmn with 
the British Donimions For example EngUnd 
buys tanned skins and hides from India but 
Australia has shot them out by a tanif of 15 per 
cent On the other hand Australia imports raw 
skins freely from India for her own product is 
Doreufficient for her requirements 

Perhaps because 1 am n behever in straight 
talk 1 appreciate such a statement as this. 

JdAoi JOlO St EtiUL Sison 


INDI kN DEPUTATIONS AND THL JOINT P \RLIAMENTAKY COMMITTEE 
lY EtnJCNcc Given tt\ Spokesmeh op the Dcpltatio\s 
(Part II ) ' 

^ 3 For Abu Brahmans Eai Bahadur Jk. \ 

I rrorObF to examine lu ll is ariulc the ^ AppaKno Aaidu Mr L K 

statcuiciits male by the remaining wit Tulasiram Mr C kamaswnmi Mudaliar Mr \ 
nc^ws belong ng to the vnnous Indian Chakkar^i Chetty j Mr P Chcnchiah , Mr B. 
Dcputnlions It «o happens that everv <ncof F Wndia and Air B ^ Jadl -■ 
seU(r- *• - — • -* • 


thcai concerned huuself (or hersfW) With issues 
pertaining c tlicr to n section of the Indian 
pop ihilion or to h part of India 

For the sake of convenience these 18 
w iti c<!«cs n ay thus be class lied — » 

3 For Indian \\ omen Mrs Snrojini Anidu 
2 lor Labour Mr B T Madia, who did 
not make any statement wlcn le appeared 
later with Mr t Chakkarai Cfieitv and Mr 
1 Clicuehiah ('Regroup 3) 

y 


Air A 


fFor Indian Chnslmni 
Mr^*^''^*aul Fr S D Bhablia and 

C I or Sikhs Sirdar Thakur Smgh 
C hor Landlords Mr RamaRnyaningar 
j For Burmese Mr Maung I u (Burma 
Kefcmn League), and Mr Sydney Loo-Ncc 
(Knrcn As«ocuition) 

8 For Assam Mr Dardaloi and Mr 
Boruah. 
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AIRS. NAlDirSPLEA POR WOVEh 

When her name "was called Mrs Kajdn rose 
shyly from the chair she ^ as occupy ing facing 
the Chairman of the Committee who \rith 
marhed deference ashed her if she w ould care 
to mahe a statement to supplement the 
memorandum that she had already sent m 
which he said enlivened the prosaic literature 
of the Committie with a truly poetic touch 
She began somewhat timidly tell ng the 
Committee that she had come on the All India 
Home Rule I>eputatioa but bad decided to 
devote her efforts to the w omen s cause Before 
she had spohen a couple of sentences her voice 
rose and everyone m Room A QftheHon«e 
of Lords in which the Committee was held 
became spell bound lyith her eloquence 

Mrs Naidu took. Lord Selbome and his 
colleagues for a mental pllgnmace through 
India First came Coujeveram than which 
there is no greater centre of orthodox Hindu 
feeling unbroken for centuries then came 
B'uarcs the Rome of India and later Aligarh 
the centre of the modem Islamic aspiration 
and literature The Members of the Committee 
could not but bare been impressed with the 
fact that neither Hmdu nor Mashm orthodoxy 
would be shocked at the enfranchisement of 
Indian women but oa the contrary that it 
would welcome Indian w omen coming forw ard 
to take part in the national life of India Imme- 
diately afterwards she took the Committee to 
Jlvderabad— the premier Muslim city of India— 
where she drew their attention to a Hindu 
woman herownmother one w ho w as bom lo 
far off Bengal one who never to the end of her 
days learned even to speak correctly the Urdu 
language yet who became thccentre of Muslim 
life to such on extent that her face was the 
first shoivn to the Mnshm bnde and Hie new 
bom Muslim babes ere put mto her arms and 
when she died a Hmdu widow who badneiet' 
heard of pohticnl problems hercorpsewascamed 
to the burning ghat by the sons aud grandsons of 
Musalmans whom she had counselled and 
helped Finally she came to Delhi— the great 
custodian of conservative and social traditions 
in the north —where the Indian hational 
Congress nnannnously passed a rrsolutron m 
favour of the enfranchisement oflndian women 
^\lth a to«3 ofherhead Mrs haidu dismissed* 
the arguments that bad been adraoced by 
officials against giving the vote to members of 
her sex These othcials she declared bad not 
come jntiijiately mto contact with the social 
feeling of the Indian pcopl* and therefore objee 
tions jnit forward by them should notcarrx 
any w eight As for her friend Mr Baner^ — 
the onl Ij dmn who that far bad spoken against 
the eiitmnchi«<ment of Indian women— his own 
deputatjon w ns supporting her demand 

Opponents nf \\ oman Suffmgemade nltogctl er 
too much of the d ffenUies that would be 
coceantered m prowdmg machiaeiyjbr register 


lOg womens votes. Mrs Jsaidu asked why the 
provinces could not be left free to decide w hether 
or noHspeCTal arrangements were needed for 
that purpose since purdah existed in some 
provinces while it did not exist or at any rate 
did not exist in a rigid form m others 

Because the Indian w Oman w as a unifVing 
force in Indian life — a force making for solidarity 
in spite of racial rel gious and caste differences 
because the Ind an woman had always cared 
for service and had not been ambitious for pow er 
as power— becanse the Indian home over which 
the Indian woman presides would always 
remain the unit of Central Government in India 
Mrs Kaidu pleaded that the Indian woman 
should be given a voice m the national affairs 
of India and called upon the British cense of 
chivalry to give the Indian woman the oppor 
tumty to stand beStdc the Indian man in the 
new era that was now dawnmg m India 
MR B iDJA 0\ LABOUR 

Speaking in behalf of the three Labour unions 
which had elected him their President and 
whch were the frst Labour unions formed in 
India Mr B P \\ adia gave the Committee a 
graphic description of the conditions in which 
industrial labourers in our land Jived and 
worked in order to persuade that Committee 
to do justice to those w orkers— justice that the 
Franchise Committee pres ded o>er by Lord 
Southborough had re/used them Men and 
women be related came from the countryside 
filled with tlie desire to make or to retneve their 
fortune* but they were forced to work such 
long hours without proper intermissions of rest 
and were paid such low wages and the environ 
ment in w Inch they worked and lived were so 
foul that m the course of a few years they 
returned to the country, entirely broken down 
Although there w as no other community that 
needed the vote more urgently to protect its 
interests and although the mdustnalists had 
been giien over representation yet the South 
borough Committee refused to enfranchi«e the 
indastnal workers as such and he was afraid 
that the number of industrial w orkers w ho may 
ncquue a vote through the rural qualification 
wouldaDt be large Mr Madia submitted two 
altematiTC Bchemes for enfranchising the 
workers namely — 

1 To gjic votes to men earning Ks. 15 per 
tnonth m Madras— n little higher in Bombay and 
Calcutta and 

2 To inaugurate asj stem of indirect loting 
bv pemnttingcach factory with 1,000 employees 
to elect a representative these representatives to 
form a panel from which tlie proiincial Govern 
nient may select one of more representatives 

Mfaile being cross-exaramw by Mr Ben 
^poor tic Lnbour-fepre^ientatire on the Com 
taittee Mr Madiasecmeil to inlcate willing 
ness to accept a promise provided it was 
statutory pledge to the effect that the 
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industrial workers Mould be considered in time 
to ensure the election of workers representntiTes 
to the second councils to ^e elected uifder, the 
forllicominp Act 

Mr Wnilia told the Committee that he was 
not Pleased mth the recommendations made by 
the reelham Su1>Committec for the transfer of 
certain industrial subjects and the reservation of 
others lie desired that the welfare of labour 
provident funds industrial insurance and 
housing should be transferred Oo\ernment lie 
said should limit Its work to the creation ofa 

E manmt board of arbitration to which 
our disputes could l>c referrctl In a very 
short time he indicated the legislation for the 
recognition of trade unions and other labour 
organisations would he needed 

When Sir J D "Rees suggested to him that 
radical labour agitation might prevent Untish 
capital from coming into India Afr M^dia 
sharply retorted that he would much rather not 
Aave Untish capttal tfxt frasaot Co iv«nipi’dy«f 
under decent conditions 

AONJDRA/JAflN IWTVrSSCS 

The noaUrahman witnesses fall into two 
catwones ^ 

(i) Those who asked for separate communal 
electorates and 

(2) Those who would be contented to have 
n certain percentage of seats reserved for non 
Urahmans in the general electorates 

Thus classified Rai Bahadur K % Reddi Mr 
K Appa Rao Nalda Afr L K Tulasirao 
and Air 0 Ramaswani Mudahar fall into the 
first cTOop whde Mr V Chakkarai Chetrt 
Mr P Chmchiah Mr B P Wadia and Mr 
BV Jadhav fall into the second category 
The witnesses belonging to the hrst group 
all Madrasis showed deep and concentrated 
hostility towards the Brahmans who they con 
tended wielded not only the power denred 
through the caercise of pnestly functions, but 
also power due to their monopoly of higher 
education ofgovernjnentposts— especially in the 
revenne judicial and educational departments 
and who used the tremendous advantages 
possessed by them to keep down and to 
oppress the non Brahmans more particnlarly 
the depressed classes They further contended 
that the Brahman interest in the uplift 
meat of the submerged classes did not extend 
very far and that in any case it was not at 
all genume 

Because the Brahmans were so powerful and 
because the non Brahmans and more especially 
he depressed classes were so cowed by Brah 
oppress on these witnesses claim that it 
would be impossible for the non Brahmans to 
n any seats through the general clccfontei 
■"e those non Brahmans who might be electe I 
htoueh the device of reservation of scuts 
ould be persons who would be subservient 
Brahmans They even iveut to the length of 


stating that if they were not to be given separ 
®te electorates thej would rather not have 
constitutional reforms in which non Brah 
mans m nny ease were not keenly interested 
find which without the safeguards they asked 
would only add to tlie power of those who 
f>ruiini#cd Over them while thej would lessen 
tteabililj of the non Indian Civilians to shieli? 
them from that oppression 

Under cross-examination one of these witness 
«^Rai Bahadur Iv V Reddi— ■halfheartedly 
assented to the proposition that next toseparntc 
fbmrauml representation reservation oi seats 
•n plarnl constituencies offered the best method 
of safcgaardinfT non Brahman interests But 
earlier ifl Ins evidence he had stated that he did 
Oot like the method of re^ri mg seats proposed 
eitlicr by Lord Southborough s Committee or 
by the Government of India the reason so Cir 
as I could gather being that the Brahmans 
'vho numbered merely 1 250 000 persons woald 
be given the opportunity of capturing most of the 
Bo seats left open to general election and w ould 
more than likely capture 27 or 28 of those seats 
While non Brahmans numbering 27,000 000 
Persons could be sure of only 31 scats 

Mr Cbakkarai supported bv Mr Chenchiob 
ohd by Mr \N adia controverted— and I thought 
Weetively controverted— the allegations made 
b> the son Brahman witnesses who were 
h(>sti1e to the Brahmans He said that it was 
J' rong to maintain that the Brahman is a tyrant 
The present generation was not entirely to 
bliime for the social conditions that had their 
origin in ancient times If responsibility for the 
•bite of the ponch^mas were to be fastened on 
hUycommuDity it mustbe onboththe Brahmans 
and noo Brahmans 

As a social worker himself Mr Chakkarai 
asserted that in the last ten years the Brahmans 
of Madras bad become fully ahve to tbeir 
ressponsibihties and had rendered mentonons 
swvices to the panchamas The statement 
th^at caste prejudices were on the increase in the 
Presidency he asserted was contranr to the 
Hupartial testimony of Europeans (British) and 
In'iians alike The Vamashrama Dharma 
movement to which pointed reference had been 
wade m the proceedings of the Committee was 
no doubt reactionary but he maintained that 
not a single Brahman had appeared upon the 
plitfonn Bifh regard to elections he gave 
‘"•tances to shew that the question of Brahman 
ona non Brahman was not the decisii e factor 
beverthcless Mr Chrkkarai admitted the 
j for safeguarding the non Brahmans of 
Hdras They wished to avoid puttmg any 
oaimcrsin thewayofthe solidarity of national 
Jeew and therefore did not take the s L 
**tncr of those who w anted coniniimal represent 
a*«on nltogctUer_pr tliosc who wanted communal 
^^tomtes They arrived at a compromi'e 
have for Madras 12 ^general territorial 
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electorates with nine members each, no more 
than two to be Brahmans in any constitneno 
Mr Jadhav was the only non Brahman 
witness who confined his evidence to champion 
ing the canse of the non Brahmans outside 
hydras If he was hostile to the Brahmans he 
possessed the ability eflectiveJy to Keep sttch 
hostility out of his statement to the Committee 
JTheplea that Mr Jadhavmadeon behalf of the 
Alahratta League and Deccan Ryots Association 
was that they should hare reserved to them 
certain seats m the general electorates say 30 
per cent so that even, though the cnnditntes 
did not secure the maximum number of votes 
they should be considered as elected Such n 
protective device he declared would be needed 
only for a few years— perhaps for one or two 
elections and not foranj- long period 

This Maratha champion of the Marathas and 
Kunbis (he regarded the latter Us Marathas and 
said that in that contention he was supported by 
Mr Carmichael of the Bombay ExecutiveCounciI) 

’ did not desire separate electorates for them On 
the contrary he ashed that all the backward 
communities be taken together meaning those 
who had less than 10 per cent literacy among 
them more than 80 per cent were agncnltunsts 

AD/W CITRISTIA\ \MT\ESSES 

Oftfae three ladiao Christian witnesses who 
appeared before the Joint Committee Mr Alfred 
Chowtryappah w as treated by that body as a 
non Brahman watness perhaps because he admit 
ted to the Chairman that he was one of the 
lieutenants of the late Dr T M \air I do 
not howe^er propo«e to refer to what he said 
in regard to that question because he said much 
the same thing as did Rai Bahadur k \ Reddi 
and m much the same words and tc would add 
noth ng to w hat I have already written 

Mr ChowTry appah contended that for a 
community nunibenng 1,250 000 persons which 
was rapidlygrowing in importance and strength 
possessing a high standard of 1 teracy the three 
seats n«signed to them w ere inadequate especially 
iimew ui'ithr Muslims 

of the same presidency bad been allotted 13 «eats 
Six he considered w ould be more equitable— two 
for Madras City and four for rural areas 

The smallness of the number of Indian Cbns 
tian electors compared with Muslims said Mr 
Chowrrvnppah was due to the property quali 
fication. lie would prefer a 1 teracy test and 
gave figures to show that from the point of 
view of literacy tl c Indian Christians were far 
ahead of the other communities 

If there were general electorates Mr 
Chowrrvappali niscrted there would be no 
chance of Chnslians getting in But if the 
Interests of non Brahmans ere «afeguarded 
by 1 miting the number of scats that Brahmans 
would occupr they would be w ill ng to go along 
avith the non Brahmans. 

Tbongh ilr k T Pnnl gave bj cndccce 


after Dr S D Bhnbha I find it advisable to 
deal with it here because it forms a sort of 
bndge between the statements made by Mr 
Chow rryappah and Dr Bhabha He like Mr 
ChowTTyappah told the Committee that the 
Indian Chnstian representation allotted was 
onsatisfactory He would have five seats 
reserved in general electorates on a territorial 
basis He preferred election to nomination He 
also wanted one member on the Imperial 
Council by nomination for the present 

Dr Bhabha spoke as an Indian Nationalist 
and not as an Indian Christian separatist He 
blamed the English mi$«ioaane5 for bringing 
caste into Cbristiaoitv There was he said an 
English missionary who while in Madras 
had used influence to keep Indian Chnstians 
split up and who now was gomg about 
Bnlam seeking to rouse reactionary forces to 
impede the progress of Indian Constitutional 
reform In nrre ease Christianity as preached in 
India bv the foreign missionary w as an anti 
national force 

On the national platfonn declared Dr 
Bhabha there w as no Brahman no Panah 
no Muslim no Chnstian no caste-mao no 
ont-east All were sons of India and subjects 
of His Majesty king George 

SIKB WIT\TSS '' 

Sardar Thakur Smgh a SNh employed m the 
revenue (’> service in'Hhe Punjab appeared in 
behalf of the Sikhs though so far os I could 
make cat he did not speak for any particular 
association or society He was not satisfied 
with the representation allotted to bis 
community which he contended was much 
larger than shown m the Census (taken by 
persons mimical to the Sikhs^ and whose 
contribution to victory had been in excess of its 
numencal strength He did not favour the 
enfraneb sement of women though he indicated 
that the Sikh rehgion gave w Oman the same 
status os to man and Sikh w omen played an 
important part m the life of the community and 
n'^rea’ proramctnlj^ meetings' ami’ in' 

conferences 

In regard to the recommendations made by 
Lon] bonthhorough s Committee Sardar 
Thakur S ngh thought tha^the rural voter had 
been unfairly treated In view of that fact and 
even more so of the clash of interests between 
tbe rural and urban populations he would 
not fax our the transfer to n popular m hister of 
such a snbject ns land revenue unless he coal 1 
be assured that that portfbl o would be held by 
a Mmister who would not betray tbe rural 
community to placate the money lenders and 
other town-dn filers 

ASS.IMCSC llirNESSCS 

Mr Nabm Chandra Bardaloi supported by 
Mr Prasanna Kumar Baruah oljected to 
A**aai being treated diffircntly from other 
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Provmces Educntionallj and socially Assam 
ns not at all backward Etcisc the Pabl c 
Works Department Fisheries and Forests 
Should be transferred subjects in Assam as in 
other ProTinces If the Hill Districts were kept 
in Assam they should be under the Assam 
Legislative Council and if they were not 
included in Assam ns recommended by tbc 
Feetham Sub-Commitfee Assam should not 
hare to pay for tint 

SPOKESMAk FOR THE LANDLORDS 

fepenkiag ns a Zemmdar, in behalf of 
Zemindars though at times lapsing into 
Statements of tl e nature of those mnde oy the 
non Brahman separatists Mr RamnRayanmgar 
contented thnt the landlords paid the Stnte 
between onc-third nnd one fourth of the totnl 
gross revenue so they «hould hare representation 
adequate to protect their interests The scats 
allotted by theSouthborough Committee in both 
the Provincial and Central Legislatmcs were 
utterly inadequate especially when regard wns 
had to the fact thnt at present Government held 
the balance evenly between the people and 
the landholders but when officials were ousted 
oat oftheir presentposition ofponer matters 
ts ould be very much w orse 

Zemmdars who were mostly noa Brahmans 
wanted special representation both m tbc Pro 
vincial and Central Legislatures If there mas 
n bicameral system in both legislaturea at it 
should be in provmces and Central Government 
alike Mr Rayaniogar w anted representation in 
both In the Second Chamber members should 
be nominate by the Oovemor of the Province 
Even if an Upper House were instituted the 
smaller Zemindars would lave no chance of 
representation through general electorates 

CURMESS mrwssES 

Mr Manng Pu President of the Donna re- 
lorm League appeared before, the Committee 
accompanied by air Bernard Houghton late 
oftbeJndian Civil «lerMcc who however sat 
silent besde him The Montagu Chelmsford 
Report had stated he pointed out that JJurma 
was not India and had no desire for elective 
institutions He claimed thnt Burma had nn 
old civflsaUon thf standard at literary was 
high and the social system was democratic and 
not handicapped by caste or landed anstoerncy 
or purdth and therefore Burma should be 
included In thepresent B 11 

S r Reginald Craddock s scheme of tnd reel 
election through 1 endnien nnd Circle Boards 
declared Mr MaungPn wns extrcmelv unsatis 
factory lie dcmandcii that a I leotcnant 
Governor be sent out from Britain nnd that an 
FaecutiTc Council of three tncnliers (one En» 
ropean nnl two Burmese) and a Leg «lati\e 
Coi ncil to consist of four mbs elected and One* 
fth nominated members be constituted and 
«ebeg?»-ca toaJlpeivoDs orer21 paytog 


poll tax with no residential qualification or sex 
discrimination ^ 

MR SlDSBl LOO-NEE 

Mr Sydney Loo Nee a Chnsfaui convert 
who followed Mr Manng Pu speaking in behalf 
of the Karen Christians belonging to the Karen 
Association said that the Karens formed one- 
seventh of the Burmese population and desired 
to participate in the reforms in store for Burma 
In Sir Reginald Craddock s scheme the Karens 
were to come only 1^ nomination into the 
Legislative Assembly The Karens objected to 
this They wished to elect their own repre^nta 
live* and through the general electorate 

Tlie list of Indian witnesses who spoke for 
the vanous Indian deputations before the Joint 
Committee is now exhausted * I may therefore, 
clo«e this senes with general remarks that 
appear to me to be pertinent 
RBPRCSBNTATIO\ ACCORDED 

I for one 'hive been greatly parried over the *• 
pnnciple upon whch the Committee allotted 
representation to the \anous deputations. 
Shortly after the enquiry opened I heard that i^s 
Secretaty had written requesting each Indian 
deputation tien in London to answer a set of 
questions enclosed by him nnd to depute one 
member to nppear before the Committee 

\ little Inter I learned thnt the Congress 
deputation had replied thvtit was anxious that, 
in addition to Mr Patel whohadbeen deputed 
to speak for it so di»tiriguisl ed an Indian states- 
manas exDcwan\ F MndbavaRao C I C, 
should be permitted to draw for the benefit of 
the Committee nn annlogj from his experience 
in three large and progressive Indian States for 
application to Provinces m Briti«h India To 
t! at request the Committee could not but grace- 
ftillyyieJd, I a little later heard that Mr C P 
Ramaswnmt Aner of the All India Home Rule 
Lengtie lad written to the Committee asking 
that anotler member of his deputation (Mr 
D G Ilomiman) be asked to give evidence 
Since Mr Aiycr had taken pains to eiuphaswc 
the tact in his evidence both written and oral 
that he wns representing a minority view it 
would have served a useful purpose if that 
request had been acceded to But the Commitfec 
rcuised without I think assigning any reason 
though it d d not require much imagmation to 
gi ess why ltd d so 

Later when Syed llosan Imam and Mr A 

•This remark mast not be taken to mean 
that the list of Indian witne8<c8 is exhausted 
for besides those Ind ans who appeare 1 for the 
.vanona organisations with whose evidence I» 
have dealt here there were N,r C Sankaran 
Mr llhapendra hath llasu Mr A. C. 
Chatterji Sarvlar Thakur Singh who spoke as 
olteials or cx-officials and H II the Aga Khan 
WBQ spoke in his mdtvidual capacity 
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Rangas^ ami Irengar arrived m Ivondon it -was 
hoped that i£ the Committee felt any hesitation 
masking Mr Ratnasnami Aiyer*s nominee to 
appear either of them or both would'be given 
an opportunity to state the majontv view for 
the All India Home Rule league Mr Iyengar 
took no pains to di^gnise the fact that be 
was anxious to appear and that he had even 
mflde more than one attempt to seek such an 
opporttmity Bnt neither he^ nor Mr Hasan 
Imam was asked to give evidence 

Before either of these gentlemen arrived in 
London it \\ as said that the Indian Home Rule 
League would not he permitted to send in a 
representative bec^se that League ins sted 
upon having Mr TUak act as its spokesman 
and Mr Tilak was persoana non grata the 
Earl of Selbome having called him a rebel in the 
course of an open debate that had taken m the 
Honse of Lords only a few months Lc/ore Later 
when he appeared and was dismissed without 
bemg cross-examined dismissed without even 
being formally thanked as the other wit 
nesses hadbeen— it xvns whispered that the Com 
mittee had asked him to appear but refrained 
from putting any questions to him be- 
cause of a compromise that had been effected 
betueen members who were oppos^ to hrs 
appearing and those who insisted that it would 
be a political blunder of the navest description 
if he were denied access to the Committee 
All these issues were however of minor im 
portnace compared with the question why the 
Congress— the largest and the most important 
political organisation in India— was allotted 
one-fourth the representatton assigned to an 
organisation that had been formed but yes 
terday and cons sted of a comparatively small 
section of men who had cho«ca to break away 
from the ConCTess onaccount of their attitude 
tow ards the Contagu Chelmsford Report 

The Committee has chosen to give no ex 
pkination It has however been suggested that 
the witnesses belonging to the schismatic bodv 
had friends at Court and some of them did 
wsA ksvAvAa Vi> ■^'*1 Vssvssr«V!«> wpOTi Vdvsc 
friends Another explanation— perhaps not so 
cynical— would have us believe that most of 
the«e witnesses appeared not as members of 
that organisation but because they had either 
served upon one or the other of the Committees 
which worked ontproposals that Mr Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford had left for subsequent 
invest gatiOn or had given evidence before one 
or the other of these subsidiary Committees 
That I take tt is another bnt a nicer wav 
*be ‘ Moderate witnes«es bad 
pledged themselves to support Mr Montagu 
Id a pwediag articJe I wrote that they had 
dcnniteiv and openly labelled themselves as the. 
all es of the author of the BU To anvonewho 
knows human nature it will therefore not come 
ns a surprise that avhereas the largest pol tical 
organisation m India had to beg that a «econd 


witness might appear a small branch that had 
necently broken away from that organisation 
was given eight representatives or reallv n ne 
counting Mr Bhnpendra I\ath Basu as a moder- 
ate as be no doubt is 
SEQUEhCE OF W7T\ESSES 

Tliat the first Indian witness who appeared 
beforethe Committee shonldnot be the spokesman 
for the Congress but a member of this schismatic 
body may perhaps be due to the same reason 
At any rate so long astio authontativeexplana 
turn IS forthcoming persons who arenot in the 
know cannot bnt feel that precedence w as given 
to those Indian witnesses who took a favourable 
view of the B 11 over those who did not because 
persons anxious to get the Bill through were 
eager to ensure that the firstimpression made by 
Indians upon the Committee should be what 
they considered to be favourable and that they 
possessed the neces'aiy influence to secure that 
object I do not think that the pro-BM members 
of the Committee had to use much persuasion 
to accomplish that purpo«e because unless I am 
gravely mistaken no one washed more to squelch 
the Ind ans who dared to demand and demand 
manfully reforms greatly in excess of those prd 
po^ by Mr ■^IoDt^gu and Lord Chelmsford 
than members of tbe Committee who did not 
w ish to go e^ en that far 

- \\hy were so many non Brahmas witnesses 
mostly separatists called ’ That is another 
question that suggests it«elfto anyone who takes 
the trooble to examine the list of Indian witness 
es called 

nni E\QUIR1 WASMADB 

I think the true explanation is to be found m 
the debate that took place in tbe House of Lords 
shortly after Mr Montagu returned from India 
It was initiated on August C 1918 by Lord 
Sydenham who pomted out among other things 
that Mr Montagu had ignored a great volume 
of non Brahman and nonlawjer opinion 
expressed often rao«t passionately by politicians 
in memonals and resolutions passed in pubic 
meet ng-< From that statement it may be 
presumed thnt the men who forced the Joint Com 
.mittee upon the *5ecretarj of State— that it 
was forced upon him is an open secret — did so 
w ith the obiect of giv mg prominence to view s of 
Ind an (and also non Indian) reactionaries in 
order to slacken the pace of Ind an progress 
Mhen the Southborough Committee on Fran 
chise went to Madras Dr Nair at the head of 
the fiss parous section ofNon Brahmans refused 
to appear fully conscious that when tbeParha 
mentarv Committee met to enquire into tbe 
proposals made for the reconstitution of the 
Government of Ind a he and h s partisans would 
be given everj facilitv that their ! cart maj 
desire for being heard m London Indeed they 
made no secret of that fact and even hoastedof 
It 
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The statement tint Lord Drqdenek (Viscount 
Midleton) madein the House of Lords on October 
23 1918 in raoMnp for the appointment ofa 
Select Committee of both Houses of Pari nment 
to consider the Montagu Chelmsford proposals 
for constitutional reform! in India and tte 
discussion tint followed removed any doubts 
tint might have existed as to w hj agitation was 
being earned on for the appointment of sach a 
Corainittec The dominant note struck'm that 
debate ^^as that Mr Montagu and his collabor 
ator Lord Chelmsford had paid too much 
attention to the small mmonty of Indians who 
kneu, ho\% to make themselves heard but who 
represented nobody but themselves and even 
were the sworn enemies of the Indian masses 
and therefore it was necessary that Parliament 
should supplement the Montagu Cbelmsford en 
quiry which m any case was pcrfnnctor) 
with an investigation that yvould give the com 
paratively backw ard Indian communities an op 
portunit} to be heard That being so it is not 
to be w ondered at that the fissiparons section 
ofthe non Brahmans bulked so large before the 
Joint Committee 

In view of tlia| fact is it wrong to infer that 
a sense of delicacy would have prevented the 
iatiifrcftbe BiV and ijs supporters in tbeCom 
mittee from using their inbuence to curtail the 
list of non DrahiBau and non lawyer wit 
nesses who no doubt were backed up by Lord 


Sydenham Besides it is just possible that as a 
matter of tactics tliey might hare deemed it 
useful to neutral ze the cffirct that might be pro- 
duced by bat they might bare regarded as) 
one extreme— the Congress School— with the im 
pjTSsion that might base been made by tbeop- 
posite extreme the non Brahman separatists 

NET ErrncT rRonucED 

The sequence in which witnesses appeared be- 
fore the Joint Committee had certainly the effect 
of strengthening thepo«ition that the author of 
the BiU had assumed and discouraging any 
advance either m the direction of radical liberal 
isation of the Bill or an> important whit 
tling away of its provisions Not only were 
officials given precedence over Indians but also 
those Indians whose demand was low were 
allowed to take precedence over thoee Indians 
who desired to secure a measure of reform that 
would be worthy of the giver and the recipient 
and that would be in accord with the spirit of 
the time Immediately after the «pokesrtien for 
the Congress and allied organisations had gnen 
their evidence officials and others who believed 
that the Bill or at any rate the ongioat Con 
tagu Chelmsford scheme represented the largest 
measured adranee that in the present condi^ 
ttoosofindia could be made without danger of 
collapse were given heanug 

l$No> 1910 St Nin&bSihcn 
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1 H order to understand the effect that was 
produced upon the Committee by the 
evidence tendered to it it is necessary to 
read the Indian statements to which I have al 
ready called attention la coniunction with those 
made by British witnesses I therefore propose 
tosur\ey very rap dlv the evidence given by 
British witnesses— officials ex officials and non 
officiafs 

TJIE RT IIO\ E S MO\TAGU 

The Rt Hon E S Montagu was Ibeleve 
the first witness to appear before tl e Committee 
^oogli he gave his evidence in camera it does 
not take much imagination to reah<e that Ic 
must have made as strong a case for his B II as 
he possibly could Judging fironi the tone of the 
statement that he made in moving the second 
ling of that measure he must hat e asked the 
f'ommittee to liberalize the measure Smee he 
new that every pol tical party m India was 
ed with that part of the Bill deatug 


with the Central Government— whether or not 
It used the word dissatisfied —1 e probably 
pleaded especially for improvement in that part 
But these are mere conjectures and a truce to 
them 

Sl^JAAtES MCSTO\ 

After Mr Montagu so far as I know —came 
the spoforstnaa for ffte Government of fnrfa 
(S r James Meston) who gave his evidence in 
publ e his opening statement and CTOvs-evaniina 
tion occupying two and a half sessions of the 
Comniittee His plea for thenmendmentof the Bill 
followed the general lines laid down in the 
Govemment of Ind a despatch and therefore 
need not be stated here But if he had expected 
that he would easily wm the sympathies of the 
Committee 1 e soon found he w as mistaken 
for nearly every member present subjected 1 im 
to_a hot cross-examination— more particularly 
Lord Islington Lord Smha nnd Mr Montagu 
who between them brought out the fact tnat 
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compliance Trith the Goremment of India’s 
TOshes 11 ouH scTiou’‘1y ii hittle airaj the reforms 
proposed mthe Joint Report — proposals thathad 
beei^enerally accepted by Lord Chelmsford and 
his colleagues as iiell as by the Secretary of State 
and most of the members of the India Council — 
and Mould, therefore, be unacceptable to Indians 
Their cross-examination further showed that 
some of the modifications suggested, especially 
the xvater tight division of provincial finance, 
w Quid make the scheme unxvorhable 

57^ CLAUDE HILL 

Sir Claude Hill, who followed the Government 
of India witness, though a member of that 
Government, did not hesitate to say that he 
preferred the scheme of diarchy as proposed m 
the jomt report to the scheme as modified hr the 
1 Government of India The effect produced was 
dramatic, and whoeier arranged it, must be 
complimented upon his consummate ability 

LORD SOUTHBOROUGH 

Then followed Lord Southborougb, who 
resisted every suggestion that Sir Tames Mestou 
bad made for the modification of the finncbise 
proposals, reading the officials a severe lecture 
tor asking for modifications m proposals which 
were ba^ed almost entirely upon the recommen- 
dations made bv officials, and particularly 
deploring the suggestion made by the Goiem 
ment of India to upset the “Lucknow Compact ’’ 
He resisted equally every modification that had 
been asked for bv '‘Indians, saying that the 
enfranchisement of women, the direct repre^enta 
tion of industrial w orkers et al, must wait until 
the next periodical revision took place He did 
not try to hide his anger at the cold shoulder 
giaen to his Committee by the non Brahmans 
of Madras, and told Lord ^Ibome and Ins 
colleagues that the non Brahman demtind for 
safeguards should be met only if they showed a 
disposition to make a compromise 

SIR FRANK SLi 

Sir Frank Sly , one of the most experienced 
official*, sought to resist any change m the Bill, 
which he considered went as far as it could 
possibly go in the conditions that existed in 
India to-day He was opposed to the views put 
forward by the spokesman for the Government 
_ of India except in one. respect, namely, the 
constitution of the'Grand Committee, which he 
thought should be so composed as togi\eaclear 
definite official majonty to the Goiemnient and 
not the bare majority provided for in the 
Montagu Chelmsford Report He wa*, mdeed, 
a good w itncss for the Bill 

Ml? RICIURD FECTinM 

Sir Frank Sly was followed b\ Mr Richard 
Peethani, who, 1 believe, belongs to that power 
ful body — the Round Table Group— and who 
resisted ei cr\ suggestion that had b^ made bv 


the spokesman for the Goy eminent of India for 
shortening the list of subjects to be transferred 
in the Provinces, and equally all the suggestions 
made by the Indian wntnesses for the expansion 
of that list iHe would have no qumquennial 
rensions, and pomt blank told the Committee 
that it w as not correct, as Mr Banegea had 
contended, that theVeservation ofland revenue 
bad been accepted, because it a\as understood 
that there w ould be revision fiie years hence 
He and Lord Islington had an mteresting dis 
cussion over the question of centralization of 
authority at Simla, tjut Mr Feetham refused to 
say anything one w av or the other 

MR H L STEPHB\SOX 

Mr H L Stephenson, ICS, who had co- 
operated with Air Feetham m formulating the 
proposals embodied in the report of the Fnnc 
tions Sub Committee sat silent beside him the 
whole tune he w as talking After Mr Feetham 
had finished, Mr, Montagu asked Mr Stephenson 
two leading questions, which enabled that 
member of the Indian Cml Serxice to pay a 
rather flond tribute to the Service to which he 
belonged * •- 

SIR ARCHDALE EARLE 

Sir Archdale Earle effectively di*posed of the 
case made agninst the transfer of higher educa- 
tion, thoueo his arguments referred more to 
those put forward by Sir James Meston than to 
those employed by Mr Chowrryappah His 
genera! attitude towards the Bill was sym- 
pathetic though be w as dismchned to go beyond 
Its provisions 

MR T EARLE WELBY 

Mr T Earle TVelby, the first non official 
Bnton to give evidence spoke from a point of 
view directly opposite to that of Sir Archdale 
Earle He emphasized the difference caused by 
caste and the disadvantages ansmg from 
ilhteracy, and laid down the dictum that respon 
sible goremment was impossible la the condi 
tions that existed in India today Smeehe was 
not able to resist entirely the movement, he 
sought Jo retard it by asking the Committee to 
limit, withm the narrowest possible limits, the 
area in which the experiment w as to be tried 

SIR MICHAEL SADLER 

Sir Michael Sadler, the second non official 
wntness, followed Mr Melby An educationist 
who had recently presided over the Calcutta 
University Commission confined his evidence 
to the subject of education, and made out a 
strong case m support of transfer of Jhiglier edu 
cation In view of the authority with which he 
conld speak, the support that he gave to the 
Fectliam n-cgminendalion winch had already 
been supported by Sir Archdalc Earle, not to 
speak of all but one of the Indian witnesses, it 
was impossible to conceive that the plea 
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adTatfced by the Government of India and Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford He vrould 
.reinforced hy Mr Choiarryappah a\ould be however, prefer the sub-provmcial scheme of 
accepted diarchy 


SIR STANLEY REED 

Sir Stanley Reed the next witness also a non 
official spoLe lo a most sympathetic strain 
He was the first non Iu'dian'\vitnesa"ho clearly 
saw that in case the Central Goicmment was 
not partially popularised immediately the 
process of popularisation must begin within a 
short time He fai oured tl e creation of a Senate 
instead of a Council of State He urged the 
concession of fiscal autonomy and the derdop- 
ment of industries mainly through provincial 
agency He supported communal representation 
and declared that in the present Indian 
circumstances it tended towards national unity 
SIR HARRY STEPnE\ 

Sir Harry Stephen an ex judge of the Calcutta 
High Court who appeared at tie next session, 
did not believe in responsible govemoicnt— ot 
any rate for India-~but since he was helpless in 
the matter he had accepted the Pronouncement 
of August 20th ^017 He therefore «ought to 
retard India « progress towards the ideal set 
forth m the declaration by asking the Com 
mittec to abandon- the UiU in faaour of the 
Bcbeme formulated by the es Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab and his fellow satraps 
He talked like a superior person especiail} 
when replying to Lord Smlin but now and 
Again he had to confess that he was no 
match for that clever Uengah lawj er 
LORD CARMICIIA'L 

Lord ComicJneJ was as diffcrrot from the 
preceduig witness ns the daj is from the mgUt 
He wns nnxious to see the dcielopment of the 
Indian ,conititutioml reform# along Iiftca ns 
closely as po«sible to coiistitutional detclop* 
ments in the Dominion# and had no patience 
with those Imrenucrats who sought lo tno'^k 
execntiie action by throwmg over it the trans 
parent ted of a Grand Committee decree The 
most sumnsing part ofJu# testiaionr was that 
m whichW sail that he woull hate adrocnted 
partial liberalisation of the Central Goierwinent 
imTricv\ta\t\a badbtwwt tsM that kwiasv". wave 
luke-warm about it ^Nhat a judgment upon 
the Indians whom he meets ! 

SIR iU \ WDLR ClRDPn 

‘tir Alexander Car lew came to the Committee 
ns spokesman for a I oiemment that had dose 
more to res st reform than any other ndministin 
tion in Ind a He talkctl mneh alwut ll e caste 
difficnllie* and snggesteil that there coul 1 be no 
responsible Coverninent in India so long ns 
Ind ans di 1 not learn the wi«dom of forswearing 
their faith in the transmigration of Sotil* Hut be 
bad toettafess that at this stage tljcre roftll be 
turning back from the j ath chalked out bj 


MR A J PUGH 

Mr A J Pugh a solicitor from Calcutta, 
who however spoke more like nn industnalist 
or commerenlist demanded tint industiy must 
remain a central subject and that the Central 
Oovemment must rrmam unchanged He further 
demanded a larger vepresentation for the 
already over represented J European” element 
and suggested that these Europeans be elected 
by a mixed electorate composed of Indian and 
non Indian plutocrats 
SIRIERVEI LO\ETT 

Sir \erncy Lo\ctt ' «pokc at the next 
session os an official who felt that the <pint 
of the time had o\er ruled the contmuonce of 
the bureaucracy He showed con«icIcnblc skill m 
urging schemes tluxt would takeaway in detail 
much that was hkeJy to beeonceded t6 Indians 
in principle 

SIR ll/LLJAM MEIER 

Sir kkiJJiom Mcyrr the next wilncs* srcmetl 
to take delight in combating prncticaltj every 

f iomt that had been made b^ the spokesman 
or the CoNcmment of India lus successor 
in office He nindc a strong case ngainst the 
institution of a separate purse lie Admitted 
the necessity of undertaking reform in the 
Cenlml Coivmmcnt hut for the present w ould 
be contented if a statutory promise could be 
given that when the tunc for the next pen^ic 
revision enme that matter would be enquired 
into He was definitely fijjaintt the conccvsion 
of fscnl autonomy at the present stage and 
did not 1 esitnte to say that such n concession 
through nn indirect manner such ns that sue 

S sled in the IJruTiyale Minority Minute could 
sily beeinded 


SIR J MESTO\ AGAI\ 

, Tlic next day wns the last on which the 
Committee wwf to neet before breaking up for 
the summer recess Mien therefore Sir Janies 
Mestoji was rrcalJed eieryonc quickly rvalizeif 
\\«r GoTVTTimenX of India Witness was 
desirous of jirodiiemg the unpression orer which 
tbemembers ofthc Loiiinuttec would ruminate 
during their holi lays He liogan w ith a kngtliy 
statement alwut rules an I regulations then 
he toll tie Committee plainly and forccfullv 
(bat t)ie Witnesses who had spoken ngainst the 
proposals he 1 ml made and csiieclally those 
who urged the Lommittre to go further than the 
HiJl must not lie heard 
MR C J SIM 

Wien tl e Committee aMumeJ its labour on 
October C \fr O J ‘^im a nieinlxT of the 
Indian Cii a Service, w as called to give e> idence 
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BTiat he s-xid is not hnon n to tl e j^enenl pnblitf 
because he chose to appear in cairieri 1 1 cor 
however that he as! cd the Committee to male 
proTJSions in the Bill that would protect the 
vested interests of the Public ServKcs That 
report may merely be an inference from the past 
activities of that witne'is and I therefore give 
it for what it may be worth 
SIS T I{OLDES\ESS 

Sir Thomas iloldemcss the permanent 
Under Secretary at the India Offee who spent 
the best part of his life in the United Province^ 
however, gave his testimonv in public He beM 
that the time had come when a begmnm" mast 
be made in transferring control to Indians but 
he was not quite sure what road should he 
tahea to reach that goal He indicateil to the 
Committee that he found it diflicult to abandon 
his leanings towards the satrap scheme On 
one point, however he w as quite clear namelv 
that the Bill went as far as it could and that 
at any rate the Central Government must be 
left irresponsible 

SIR V OOn i'BR 

The next day Sir Michael 0 D \yor came op 
for esamuntion and lost no time in maVing a 
strong plea that diarchy be abandoned m 
favour of the alternative scheme of vvbich le 
was part author lu the beginning he talked 
much of giving equal status and equal opportu 
sitv to Indians tn the Government but as soon 
as he came under cross-examiciatioa it became 
clear that all that was mere eye wash The 
purpose that lay behind ever) word that he 
uttered was to prevent Iitd ans from acquiring 
anj real dednite control over their affairs and 
when cornered he tried to just fy that position 
by sajing that such power could not be conceded 
because of caste and racialfcuds illiteracy and 
lack of administrative and electoral capcrieiice 

MR J H OLDHAM 

Sir Michael was followed by Mr J H Oldham 
who Ibelcve «pentayearm\ MCA work 
m Calcutta Jt appeared to me that he had to 
discharge perhaps the most unpleasant duty 
imposed upon anv witness who appeared before 
the Committee Speaking in behalf of mi sion 
anes and avowing interest in Indian progress 
and sympathy w ith Indian aspirations he asked 
the Committee not to transfer h gher education 
to Indians and fiirther asked them to recommend 
. the creation of Boards for the administration of 
primary as well as higher education and if 
necessary a separate Board for womens^ 
education He insisted that missionaries engaged 
in education m India should have a cons derable 
percentage of the places upon such Boards 
re'erved for them Throughout his statement he 
appeared to be of tw o minds — one for progress 
the other for reaction 


sirj p iwnrTT 

Sir John Prescott Ilewett tie next witness 
spoke as a publ c servant who had lorded it 
over Indians for a generation or more and who 
felt clni^nncd because India would no longer 
present such opportunities to his sons and 
cousins who if they enter the Indian Civil 
Service at all will have to be really servants of 
tlie Indian people and not their masters Mas 
It any wonder that that man did not really 
believe in the declaration of British policy in 
India made in 1917 and sought to defeat its 
object by diverting the present attempt at 
reform into the altenntive scheme designed 
by satraps like litm'clf 
COMMISSIO\ER BOOTH TUCKER 

This ex Lieutenant Governor of the United 
Provinces was followed by LommissionerBooth 
Tucker who told the Committee- that he had 
been bom in India was therefore an Indian 
and went about among Indian villages in Indian 
dre«s He paid tl e most eloquent tribute to 
the capacity of the lowest and most jlhterate 
of Indians to raanoge their affairs But bis 
vision of reconstructed governance did not 
extend beyond giving representation to village 
headmen who ns everj one know s arelio longer 
the servants of the rural commuoitj buttleir 
masters and even tyrants wbo bytbeir oppres 
Sion and evactions gne an evil repute to the 
Government whose eroploiees tbej are 
SIR niLLUM DUKE 

M hen Sir Mm Duke of the Indian Counol 
appeared before the Committee the evidence 
took another turn lie bad presided over the 
India Office Committee whose rough driftformed 
the basis upon which the Montagu mission or 
whcli Sr Willaui was an honoured member 
worked He naturallv supported the measure 
and though he svmpathised with Ind an aspira 
tions even Indian aspirations for control over 
a part of the Central Government the general 
tendency of bis evidence was that Indians had 
in tl e Bill as large a slice of reform as they 
couib'possidiy olgcsf -r 

SIR JAMES BRUMATE 

Sir James Bruuv ate alsoof the India Council, 
cho«e to confine his evidence almost entirely 
to the reorganisation of Home admmistrat on 
-of Indian affairs He w ould retain the India 
Council though he would shear it of some of 
Its statutory powers and provide for its coming 
antomaticaUj to an end unle«s the first Statat 
ory Commission evpresslj adnsed otberwi'e 
He seemed to prefer the Committee system 
obtamin'' at present to the portfolio system 
He put his foot flat down upon the proposal 
for diorchising the Central Government though 
he was in favour of letting a convention grow 
up whereby the Secretary of State would not 
mteriere in cases where the Government of India 
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at Amritsar coupled with the fact that it 
IS soon going to hold the thirtj fourth 
session of the Indian National Congress tn 
the face of considerable obstruction from a 
notoriously reactionary local bureaucracy 
haiedrann forth the deepest sympathy 
and the profound admiration of the 
covntry and have created more than a 
passing interest in Amritsar An account 
of thecity of Amritsar ml! not therefore 
it IS hoped he unwelcome at this time 
Histohi of the Citi 
The history of Amritsar dates back to 
1574 when Ram Das the fourth Guru of 
the Sikhs took up his abode beside the 



Kucha (I^ne) Dagha shcnwg ils one end 
townrCs/awndnr Af ifTie/i N'hercpeople were 
n ndc to cm\^l and slie» ing tic place \»he« 
persons ^\«re flogged The latter place is indi 
cated by a wooden cross kept on the road 

Pool of Immortality (Arnnta Sarohar) 
in the centre of which noss stands the 
Golden Temple and from i\Iiich the city 
takes its name Tradition and legend, 
indeed go previous to 1574 in connecting 
the city tilth the Sikh Oums The pool. 


it is said, was the fat ourite resort of Guru 
Nanak. where lie U'led to come for medita 
tion Guru Rain Das houeier obtaineda 
grant of the pool in 1577 from Emperor 
Akbar and at the same time purchased 500 
bighasof land surrounding it The pool 
was exca%ated andcon\erted into a big 



T1 « oU cf portion of the Ki dm Dnglan 
towards Kanrnnwnla Khu shewing the other 
end op to which people 1 ad to crawl marked by 
the projection of a 1 ou'e 

tank and the foundation of the future city 
of Anmtsar laid upon the land purchased 
Soon the fame of the pool w rites Major 
Newell in Ins history of Amritsar ns a spot 
of much sanctity spread far and wide nnd 
the followers of the Guru hastened to build 
houses m so auspicious a neighbourhood 
thus giving nse to a small town Kam 
Das had also planned the erection of a 
temple on a small isl ind in the midst of the 
tank but before lus plans could mature the 
call came for him and he left it to Ins son 
and successor Aiyan the fifth Guru to build 
the histone centre of Sikh devotion Tmdi- 
tionhas it that for Ins work of building the 
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temple, Guru Ai^an drew architectural 
inspiration from the shrine of the 
Muhammadan saint Mian Mir, near 
Lahore and w as e\ en actualK assisted bj 
the saint himself Tradition goes so far 
as to assert that to acknowledge the 
assistance rendered bj Alian Mir, Guru 
Ar^an in\ited him to la\ the first stone of 
the temple The legend runs that un 
familiar w ith and unaccustomed to mason’s 
w ork the saint could not la\ the stone 
straight, at which one of the nwatris 
standing b% set it right Tins annexed 



The Ilon’blc Pandit Mr Motilal Nehru, 
President, The 34th Indian National 
Congress at Amritsar 


Mian Mir who exclaimed “Vow the 
building is doomed to destruction* Had 
you not moved the foundation stone, it 
would ha\e stood for e\er ’’ This prophecx 
as we shall see, was fulfilled to the letter 
On its completion the temple first came 
to be known as Han Mandir A flourishing 
city soon grew up around the holj site 
From this time onward the fortunes of 
Amritsar rose and fell wath those of the 
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Sikhs, who had, before the death of Guru 
Aijan, come to be a great and growing 
sect in the Punjab Muslim bigotry and 
persecution soon drove the peace loving 
Sikhs to resort to arms and to resist 
Impenal power Hargovind, son of Ram 
Das and the sixth Guru, first openly 
oppo«ed and defeated a force sent against 
him by the Goxemor of Lahore But 
ultimatelj he was obliged to leave the 
Puryab and died the death of an exile 
Amntsar had in the meanw hile ceased to 
be the headquarters of the Gurus which 
were transferred to the citv of Kartarpur 
m the Jtillundur District The Granth or 
the Sacred Book was removed there and 
was replaced m the Han Mandir by a 
copy Even Guru Govmd, the tenth and 
last Guru of the Sikhs who organised his 
followers into a great religious military 
Commonwealth, the Khaha, m which all 
men were equal, and all w ere soldiers, could 
not regain Amntsar It was after his 
death, through a long and bitter struggle 
that his chosen fnend and disciple Bairagi 
Banda was able to return to Amntsar 
Henceforth Amntsar became the centre of 
constant warfare, waged with varying 
fortune by the Sikhs at first against the 
Impenal Governors of Lahore, nnd after 
wards against the Afghan conqueror, 
Ahmad Shah Duram The city w as taken 
again and again by the MuSsalmans 
though at the end the Sikhs always suc- 
ceeded in recaptunng it Thus the struggle 
went on till 1761 when Amntsar suffered 
the most terrible reverse m its history 
After inflicting a crushinjr defeat uoon the 
Sikh force at the second Battle of Panipat 
Ahmad Shah Duram pursued the remnants 
across the Sutlej, attacked Amntsar, des 
troyed the city, blew up the temple with 
gunpowder, filled m the sacred tank with 
mud and defiled the holy place by slaugh 
ter of cows — thus fulfillmg the prophecy 
of Mian Mir regarding the destruction of 
the sbnne With the departure of Duram, 
however, phoenix like rose the city again 
from its ashes and the Sikhs initiated a 
final struggle, which resulted in the secure 
establishment of their political indepen 
dence Thev rebuilt the temple, enlarged 
the city, and Amntsar became for a while 
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the c'lpital of the Punj ih The citj 
■\\ as divjdcd between the \ nrioiis bikh 
chiefs each of uhom possessed -i 
separate ward as his pm ite State 
Blit the greater part of the city 
soon fell into the hands of the Bhangi 
Confederac) who remained in supreme 
possession till 1802 when Ranjit 
Smgh who had previous to this 
obtained possession of Lahore 
seized Amntsar and incorporated it 
within his dominions On annexing 
Amntsar Ranjit Singh spent large 
sums of money in beautifying the aty 
His first care was the temple which 
he roofed with sheets of gilded 
copper whence the name— the Golden 

Temple He surrounded the city with 

massive and battlemented "W'®” 
part of winch still ‘ 

the fort of Govindgarh which to Ui*s 
day stands on the north west of the 
city garrisoned by Bntish troops The 
Mahiaia also planned and laid 

ful garden on the spot where stood a fort 

man misl from whose bands he iiaa 
Srestsd AmnWii- “c garden ^ budt 

at acostoftwoandaciuarter 

a summer palace inside it encircled by a 
solid masonrj wall nnged lound by a 
moat This once zealously guariM garden 
IS now the sent of the Amntsar Club 



Lala Ilarldslienhl Cv it Liw 
It IS no wonder that after so much of 
care and monej spent on Anmtsir itbe- 
cime the fa\ ounte resort of Rinjit Singh 
He used to go esery leir to the city during 
the Dusserih winch he celebrated with 
great ec/at there with the grandees ofhis 
court it wis at Amntsir tint Kiijit 
rccencd in 3808 Mr Metcilfe the ^irst 
Lnglish ambissidor with whom he con 
eluded a short treaty w liercb> he igreed to 
preserxc peace and amity with the Bntisli 



Pirt of the Jail i iwalli High shew mg two oat of the four f mill exits from the 
high marked \ on tl c picture 
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Enlarged -vUw of a portion of the wait of Mcwa Stngh's Burj shewing bullet marks on the wall. 


not to keep more troops on the left bank 
of the Sutlej than tvere necessary’ for pre- 
serving his territories, and to abstain from 
making any further inroads, or lev^'ing 
contributions on the SiUb chiefs on the 
left bank of the Sutlej. 

The City and Its Sights. 

After the second Sikh War in 1849 
Amritsar came under British rule. Much 
of the old citj has since then been demo- 
lished. The oldest portion of the present 
city dates back only to the year 1762, 
•while the greater part is of very recent 
erection. Some of the old dwellings io the 
city are quite romantic-looking and pic- 
turesque with low over-hanging balconies, 
mysterious lattices and beautiful carved 
doors. The, city proper is congested, in- 
numerable dark, evil-smelling and tortn- 
Ous lanes intersecting it. The Civil Lines, 


however, boast of broad and well-kept 
roads. 

The Golden Temple is of course the fore- 
most sight of Amritsar. Standing in the 
verj' heart of the city it rises from the 
midst of the sacred tank connected with 
the land by a marble causeway. The- temple 
is a square block crowned by a ‘gilded 
cupola and with gilded outer walls. The 
insides are decorated with inlaid marbles, 
mostly carried off by sacrilegious Sikh ma- 
rauders from the tomb ofjehanpr near 
Lahore and other Mahomedan monu- 
ments. The entrance to the temple is by 
the marble causeway which again is en- 
tered through an archway known as the 
Darshai Darwaja. The causeway leads 
straight to the temple-doof opposite to 
which sits the Granthi clothed iu white 
robes before whom lies the sacred Book on 
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a low pedestal sw athed in cloth of 
and strewn with flowers under a golden 
canopj of exquisite workmanship, a 
gift of Maharaja Ranjit Singh Through 
out the daj prayers are chanted m 
presence of this Holy of Holies A 
short flight of stairs at the back of the 
central chamber leads to the roof of 
the temple where a charming panorama 
greets the eye Facing the temple 
on the north side at the end of the cause 



Srecmati ^iroJa Dew PnniJit RanjbbajDutt 
Choudhurani Choutlbun 


way stands Akal Bun^afi where conTcrts 
to Sikh faith recen e their simple baptism 
known ns pa/in/ initiated by Guru Goiintl 
Akal liiiiif^nli also has the distinction of 
treasuring the swords said to haic been 
wielded by Guru Ilargoviiul and Guru 
Govjnd and of keeping the Grant// m safe 
custody after it has been remoxed from 
the temple e\ery night On the south west 
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of the temple a seven storied tower knotvrt 
as the At/il Babn surmounted by a gilt 
dome marks the spot where the body of 
the seven year old son of Guru Hargovind 
was burnt There is a pathetic story told 
about the untimely end of this boy Atal 
Baba, that was the name of the boy, had 
a favourite play mate named Mohan One 
morning on arriving at his friend's home 
to play w ith him, Atal found him 
dead bitten by a snake dunng tlie night 
Atal, the story runs, laid his band on the 
body of Ills comrade, and his touch 
brought him back to life The amared 
spectators immediately fell on their knees 
and worshipped the superhuman child 
But when the news of the miracle was 
brought ioAtaVs father Guru l/argoiwd, 
be was annoyed and turning to his son 
Exclaimed "Gurus should display their 
powers 30 piinty of doctrine and Iiolmess 
bf living” This rebuke wounded Atal so 
much that he withdrew to one of the 
numerous tanks at Amritsar, where he 
laid himself down and died 

The Golden Temple frankly is not a 
beautiful structure It lios neither the 
Sombre maje'ty nor the delicate groce of 
the various Muslim Mausoleums and Mas 
jids at Delhi or Agra It dazzles the eyes 
ho doubt but its gavidv splendour rather 
tepeJs tbau attracts the artist The 
environs of the temple are no doubt 
picturesque with the old grey buddings 
near and around stretching in an ever 
tv idcnmg circle, the emerald water crossed 
by a white line and the blue sky overhead 
But even this picturesque scene is spoilt to 
a considerable extent by n tall red 
iJlock tower, of Gothic design w hich stands 
an a terrace on the cast of the temple 
Entirely out of harmony with the 
Surroundings Originally intended to 
rxrcupy the quadr ingle of the town 
buildings It was commenced in 1852, and 
finished eleven years later Meanwhile, 
the site for the town buildings was 
<dianged, but the clock tower remained 
Among other places of interest at 
Amntsar arc the Ram Bagh and the fort 
to both of which references haie been 
rnnde already Tliere are several parks 
Qutsidc the city m one of which, the 
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Dr Sa fa ud-d o Bar at Law 

Chainnan cl«t All Ind a Musi m League 
Receptioa Comm tt« Amntsar 


Dr Satyapal Ji B 



biggest at Amntsar tlie forthcoming 
CongressPandal IS now being erected This 
Park IS named after Sir Charles Axtchison 
a former Lieutenant Go%ernor of the 
Punjab 

North of the city are the Ciril Lmes 
where are situated the European quarters 
and beyond them the military cantonment 


The chief public bmldings inside the city are 
the Muniapal Town Hall the Ivotwnli the 
Public Library nndthe Govemtaent School 
A marble statue of the late Queen Victoria 
standing in the centre of a small garden 
known as the Queens Park i» also an 
attractiTe feature of the atv proper On tl e 
Cinl Lmes are the court houses and trea 



Part of the Jail anw ala Bagh shew ng build ngs on tl c South s de adjacent to Mcwa Singhs 
Buij The markon tl e roof of one bu Id ngind cates the place from where Mr G rdharilal General 
Secretary of the Congress <iav the massacre On the nght hand comer beyond the bu Idmgs 
IS seen the Clock Tower of the Golden Temple, 
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t„ot.n4cnm.geo™rbn4j;..«^A„r.»rjo^^^^^ 

'' j ij n Catl oitt tile CIO IS the nnnufacture of sEatt Is anA 

sary tl e Protestant and s carpets Both are produced on handlooms 

Clmrehes Post and TelegtapU O^f * TI.J1l.at»l9 maonfactured at Amritsar are 

the Jail The Khalsa College one ol t e _ beautiful nor so costly ns ttc 

foremost edncntional „ir ' genmne fabrics of Kashmir They find a 

province IS situated some three mdes on e lottctet Besides the 

Amntsar 18 the most prospe^ .hattls of home moiiufactvire Amntsat 

. _i —A. .m >Jnrt1iern Ind ft carryin? on i...r Tw-^alimirshftwls 


province IS situated some ^ ro-irUt louever ucsioes 

Amntsat 18 the most prospe^ .haiils of home maiiufoctiire Amntsat 

mertml citt m Northern Ind a ea„ym o^^ („,„,„heeh,ef martofrealKaslimirshatils 

nnchttade Both eanort and import at getera! Faropcan firms liaiing agents in 
BoUmtn I-nbnl and Kashmir on the notl ,o m'al,e tl eit piirehase. A iisit 

and tiithCalclitto Bombay Madras am maiiiifactuiers 

otherlndian scats of commerce southti te| ays the stranger Wntingof a 

as nell as nesteni eountnes The I nn 1 > foctorv Major Neiicll 

SpaTimports ate gram Pl-'f 1 TpOi savs 'in fact tileii tbe Msitor 

Silt tobacco cotton English P«eg aatcled tic carpels m | roccss of 

Kashm.n shawls sdl glass ,c „al mg for some time henotoiilj begins 

hntdtiate tea and drestuEs Tl e erpot „„acrstan 1 lot to sjmpitliisc iiitli 

am cbiefly tie same tl e the sentiment til ich inspires duellers m 

ftrongh 4e trails, t toget.„ iitnes to tel, lore tint s ocs 

mnnofaetutes Mlnel e””’* "^“fite of I efore tentunng to trea 1 ig on n car, ct 
^^oollenfftbncs'maslks iM sjkx 




^ 1 1 it 


•r. ^ r.1 -Tnll nn^\ali nnclt sJ etv g tUbolIngs ontleCi't fnc ng tl e fir ng 1 nc 

tl e \ nllsn nlcl V I llcl« ’■>corc< ofdcid 1 o I e« wre found scMtercfl 1 ere Many 
«rek «cd whlcnttci pt ng to jump o«r the 1o tnudiAall shoven in tl e p ctnre 
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~ TrrE KccrNT DiSTunnAScrs. 

description of the city of Amritsar 
could be complete at the present moment 
without a reference, though necessarily a 
passing one, to the recent happenings 
there. The dark deeds of April last hare 
left deep scars on the body of the city but 
they are nothing compared to what have 
been left behind on the minds of the 
citizens The story of the disturbances at 
Amritsar is shorth’ tliis. The city observed 
a complete hartfil or suspension of business 



Mr Dunichand, Bar-at-La^N. 


on the 30th of March at the instance of 
Mr. Gandhi as a protest against the 
passing of the Rowlatt Act passed in the 
teeth of an unanimous non-official opposi- 
tion in the Imperial Legislative Council. 
On the evening a great meetmg was held 
when some of the popular leaders of 
Amritsar spoke on the Rowlatt Bill and 
preached Satjagraha. On the 6 th of 
April Amritsar, in common with the rest 
of India, again observed a hartal Once 
more a meeting, greater than the former, 


was held but this time some of the leaders 
could not address the meeting as on the 
previous day some of them had been 
ordered under the Defence of India .^ct not 
to speak in public. Ram Nanmi which is 
perhaps nest to Dusserah, the foremost 
Hindu festival in Northern India, and is 
usually celebrated on a grand scale, fell on 
the 9th of April On former occasions the 
procession which is taken out in this 
connection had often been the cause of 
friction between Hindus and 'Muham- 
madans and in spite of military and police 
precautions this friction not unoften led to 
serious breaches of the peace. But through 
the exertions of Dr. Kitchlew and Dr 
Satyapa! the Ram Naumi festival at 
Amritsar was on this 3 ’ear made the 
occasion of a demonstration of Hindu- 
Muslim friendship. At their request police 
arrangements were dispensed with and 
Hindu and Muslim volunteers managed 
the whole show with perfect^ order 'and 
discipline. The procession was joined by 
thousands of Mahomedans led by Dr 
Kitchlew and everything passed off 
smoothly and quietly. The success thus 
achieved by Dr Satyapal and Dr. 
Kitchlew who had already come to be 
very prominent and popular in connection 
with the antj-Rowlatt Act agitation 
raised them considerably in the eyes of the 
people and they w'ere, so to speak, at the 
zenith of their popularity on the morning 
of the 10th But this w'as apparently too 
much for the Punjab Go^ ernment. At ten 
o'clock on the morning of the 10 th the 
Deputy Commissioner sent for them both, 
arrested them under the Defence of India 
Act, served them with an order of intern- 
ment and sent them away to Dharamsala 
in a motor The news of tliis arrest and 
internment spread into the city within an 
incredibly short time and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that all the shops of the town 
were closed within a quarter of an hour. 

A crowd soon collected from the city and 
proceeded towards the Civil Lines with a 
view to going to the Deputy Commissioner 
and appealing to him to release their 
leaders To reach the Civil Lines, however, 
from the cit\' side either of the two bridges 
over the railwav lines has to be crossed. 
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On rciclitnff the foot 
of these bridges the 
crowd were confronted 
by a police and n mili 
tnry piquet They w ere 
ordered to disperse and 
on their refusal to do so 
this unarmed crowd 
were fired on charged 
by caNwlry and driven 
back resulting in the 
death of two and sen 
oUs injuries to seieral 
persons What followed 
IS one of the saddest 
stones m our history 
The disorderlj element 
m the crowd enraged 
at the hloodshedspread 
in all directions burnt 
the National Bank the 
Chartered Bank the 
Alliance Bank the 
Tow n Ifall the Mission 
Church the Depot of 
the Runjab Religious 
Book ^ocietv inhuman 
ly murdered m cold 
blood Mr Stewart and 
Mr Scott of the Na 
tional Bank and Mr 
G H Thomason of the 
Alliance Dank Two 
European ladies one a 
doctor and another a 
nurse were attaclfcd 
by the mob and while 
the former Mrs Eas 
don escaped the latter 
Miss Sherwood was 
most brutally assault 
ed All these das 



Swam STAddliannnda 


Cbajrn an of the Reception Conitn ttcec of the 34th I idian 
National Congress at An ntsar 
Ily the courtesy of Mr D al Has 
1 1 otograpl er Roorkee 


tardly and disgraceful outrages occurred 
inside the city Outside Sergreant Row 
lands Cantonment Electncian and J a Iwoy 
Guard Robiuson an e* Northwmherfand 
Fusilier were beaten to death andtbesta 
tion goods yard burnt An attack on the 
Telegraph office w as successfully repulsed 
The day following the dead on both sides 
were buned and the authonties arrested 
several persons suspected of hating taken 
P'^ft ja the not Bnt the city was sar 


rounded by the military nil approaches 
to the Civil line being well guarded 
reinforcements were sent for from 
Lahore and Juitaadur and the whofe of 
the European commnnitv living in the 
Cn il Lines w ere removed to the Fort nnd 
1 * headquarters of the cn il niithontiea to 
the Radw ay Station Therewas howeier 
no act of lawlessness or violence on the 
llth and the 12th and everything was 
qtuet in the citv The people hod begun 
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•settling. do«n to their nonn 
al duties But in the menn 
time General D} er had come 
from Jultundur -with a large 
military force and had 
taken o\cr the charge of ad 
ministration of Ainnts-ir 
from the Deputi Comnii*! 
sioner Under what law this 
transference of autliont^ 
took place before the Martial 
Law had been declared rc 
mamed a mjsteia Facept 
for perhaps a few hours on 
the 30th the ciiiJ authon 
ties had ne\er lost control 
of the citi That the^ had 
regained it if not the same 
evening at least the day 
followang IS conclusivelj 
proved bj the stnet observ 
ance b} the people of the 
orders of the Deputy Com 
missioner regarding the bun 
al of the dead Furthermore 
tlie civil authonties hadwitli 
out the least difficultj^ been 
able both on the 11th and 
the 12th to effect a number 
of arrests inside the citv 
without anj resistance In 
the face of these facts tl c 



\ bmlincontle souths le of tl e Tall anw ala BagU wlere a 
perso 8 ttmg on the balco » of I s house was hit bj a bullet 



A Martial I/aw btimmary Court at Amntsar 


transfer of j ow er from the 
ci\il to the military was 
clearlj unjustifiable and un 
necessary But what fol 
lowed was worse worse 
than anj thing that had 
ever happened m Bntisb 
history On assuming con 
troJ of Amntsar General 
Djer made the Ram Bagh 
his headejuarters and pro 
cceded with Ins work of 
rcstonngpeace and order 
On the 12fh the General 
marched through the city 
with a column of troops 
The neat day the 13tl as 
the fatefi 1 day of the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre 
Enough ha\e been written 
and said during the last 
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lated massacre of thejalhanwala Bagh ’ 
which has shocked India from one 
end to the other It is difficult na3 
almost impossible to speak in language of 
restraint of this piece of fnghtfulness of 
a British General and the appro\ al accorded 
to it by an Insh administrator But the 
Hunter Committee is still sitting and we 
must not anticipate its verdict 


was proclaimed at Amntsar and then fol 
lowed a chapter of tyranny and oppression 
to whicli there is liardly any parallel in 
the histoiy of a civilised nation barring 
some instances as Rabindranath Tagore 
put it remote and near No humiliation 
was considered too low or no punishment 
too severe to teach the rebels a lesson 
Indiscriminate arrests handcuffing and 
detention in custody for long 
days of respectable persons 
enrolment of barristers and 
pleaders as special constables 
compulsory salaaming by the 
citizens of every British 
Officer public flogging are 
a feu of the many indignities 
Iieaped on the head of 
Amntsar But the most 
stupid and the most outra 
geous of all punishments 
was making people to crawl 
on all fours for tlic ofTea 
ces of a feu hooligans It is unneces 
sary however to enter into details of all 
these atrocious measures The CMdenee 
bc/ore the Hunter Committee havreiealed 
them in all their nakedness Suffice it to 



Salaaming Parade at Amntsar dunng the Mart al law days 

Undoubtedly the most brutal pro 
ceeding at Jallianwalah Bagh was 
neither the only nor the last penonnance 
at Amntsar On the 15th of Apnl— two 
(lays rJter the massacre— Martial Law 
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say that together they constitute whatxs 
perhaps the darkest chapter m the historv 
of Bntish Rule m India, and it isfairlv 
certain that when the story of these atro 
cities reaches England it will so awaken 
the judgment and conscience of that great 
country that there mil be no choice for the 
Bntish Government and the Bntish 


Parliament exceptto inflict condign punish 
ment upon the w rong doers, however high 
their position may be, and to take a sacred 
resolve that such thing <!hall never again 
be done in their name by their agents in 
this country 

The “Tribune" Office, Lahore 
December, 1919 


GROWTH OF THE DRINK AND DRUG TRADE AMONG THE EDUCATED 
COMMUNITY OF BENGAL 

B\ Rm B\ha,dur Dr CnuMJ.1.1 , Bose iso mh.ec^ 


A t the Temperance Con^ference organi 
sed hy the Calcutta Temperance 
Federation and held at Calcutta on 
the 22nd Noi ember, 1919 the subject of 
the Growth of the Dnnk and Drug Trade 
among the Educated Community of Bengal 
was thoroughly discussed The idea is a 
new one to the Indian public, if not to the 
Government, and may be taken as on 
innovation in the Excise policv of the 
Government 

It was only three years ago, that some 
of our uni\ersity graduates took it into 
their heads to apply for licenses for the 
sale of opium, gaiija and charas and onlv 
during last year licenses for tlie sale of 
country liquor were taken out hy some of 
tXv If SJ.i’s -cif JJhe CaVi’Jta 

University It is, therefore, very desirable 
that the question should be fully discussed 
while it IS still on an experimental stage 
and any w ell considered decision amved 
at as to its adaptability or otherwise to 
the special conditions of our country 
would, I am sure, be welcome both to the 
Government and the public at large 

It will be seen from the statement cir 
culated by the Calcutta Temperance 
Federation that for the last two years, 
expenments have been made with B A *s 
and M A s of our university, as vendors 
of these excisable articles The results were 
closely watched and it is reported that 


no decided improvement has been effected 
by the introduction of these educsteci 
people as xendors of these articles from 
temperance point of new We can, there 
fore, take it for granted that the expen 
ment so far has not produced hopeful 
results Nevertheless, the measure is ^ing 
given a further tnal 

At present, fourteen of our graduates 
are engaged m the Dnnk and Drug trade 
m Calcutta, of whom six are B A ’s and 
B Sc s and the rest are M A ’s and M Sc ’s 
One of these gentlemen iS a teacher m a 
High School in Calcutta 

The question may be considered from 
two aspects, VIZ , (1) its Trade aspect and 
(2) the Moral aspect t 

I must sav that, taken generally, there 
IS not much to object to the measure One 
trade, from the business point of new, 
pure and simple, is as honorable as another, 
provided it IS earned on With honesty and 
straightforw ardness An honest shop- 
keeper, to my mind is as good and respect 
able a member of the communitj jis a 
person belonging to any of the so-called 
hononble professions When, therefore, 
the trader possesses good educational 
qualifications, it is not only an advantage 
to his business in many w ays but it also 
raises expectations m the minds of the 
public that his dealings would be honest 
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and straightforward although disappoint 
ment is by no means rare m one s ezpecta 
tions m this respect 

It cannot however be denied that there 
are certain trades which from th<fr \ery 
nature tend to blunt our moral sensibility 
howe%er honestly they may be carried out 
and no wonder therefore that these h'i\e 
at all times been looked down upon by 
the community One of these for example 
IS the trade of a butcher There are 
butchers no doubt who are as honest in 
matters concerning their occupation as am 
other person carrj tng on a more humane 
trade but it can hardlj be denied that the 
gentler feelings of humanity become some 
what dull or deadened in the butcher 
simply on account of the peculiar character 
of his occupation and pain and death do 
not appeal as eloquently to his moral 
consciousness as on any other member of 
the community It is on this consider! 
tion I thinl that m certain countries 
butchers are not allowed to «it ns Jurors 
in murder cases 

A publican likewise does not command 
that amount of respect and sxmpathj 
which 18 shown to the ordinary traders 
in a country and his position in society 
IS also inferior U is particularly so in 
India In the sacre d bool s of the Hindus 
it IS enjoined Wine 

should not be drunk by nnj body or gi\ cn 
to anybody or accepted by anvbody 
People trading m liquor in India form a 
separate caste by themsehes calleil the 
Soundiks The trade is so lerj repugnant 
to the ordinary notions of the community 
that from very early times those who 
earned on the liquor trade have been con 
stdereil an unsociable and untoucbal Ic 
lot w ith whom the other member! of the 
coraoiunity would not eat or dnnk or 
mix in society This repugnance is in the 
main due to their dealing m an artu-le 
of trade which issoinjunous to the well 
^ beingof the community and to their getting 
rtM at the expen«e of the physical moral 
and social good of their fellow -country men 
Dnnking is a human frailty and seems 

-) be ns old as the history of humanity 
f There never w as any time or place 
the history of the world in which 


humanity was altogether free from tins 
t%eaknes8 Dnnks were made or manufac- 
tured in India in remote ages and of 
Course there were people who used to 
partake of liquor But the e\il habit 
seems to have been confined to a small 
proportion of the population The majonty 
of the people not only did not dnnk but 
tried to do w hat they could to create an 
aversion and hatred against dnnk as well 
against its trade as agamst the people 
who earned on such trade 

To famthanse oneself w ith an evil thing 
IS to lose much of the aversion against it 
It might gradually lead to one s liking 
the thing nnd in the end to beinlo\e 
With it Our forefathers took note of this 
Simple truth and by carrying on a social 
warfare against those that earned on the 
dnnk trade tried to protect society ns 
much as possible against the insidious 
attack of a poison which w oulcl destroy 
the moral physical social and economical 
happiness of the people 

The question now is— Are wc prepared 
to see our educated young men wlioare 
the future fathers of the race to be nssocint 
ed with an article of trade as degrading 
ns It IS dangerous so that not onh they 
but their children their relations nnd 
their friends would become familiar with 
tins subtle poison or do we wish that 
they should keep themselves aloof from 
tins dangerous occupation for a living ? 

I may he pennitted to obscnc that the 
adoption of this trade by tl c present 
batch of our educated young nicti can 
hardW Iw attributed to any desire on their 
part of mmimisingtheeviJs of the dnnl and 
drug habit among their countrymen by 
stnctly caiTMng out tic regulations of 
the Excise Act It njipenrs from inforran 
tion at our disposal that the mnm reason 
for their taking up this trade is to mnAe 
a wiximtiin profit out of a minimuin 
capita/ One of them writes — 1 have 
taken to this sort of living j urely from 
the business point of view because it 
enables me to draw tie maximum prof t 
with a niinimiun capital Another says — 
Tlie mam reason for inv taking up this 
line IS that wc can have maximum profit 
wath a minimum capital A third w ntes — 
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“I am driven to take up, though with 
much reluctance, the business as an eco 
nomic factor— more profit with a small 
capital ” One can draw one s own conclu 
Sion from these candid confessions 
.Taking all the arcumstances mtocon 
sideration, I w ould leave it to the Indian 
public to decide whether it is worth 
while in the interest of the liquor trade 
only, "in order to get nd of annefxss'tr^ 
''itovble etpenenced by the Excise St'iff and 
of the dishonest practices w the shops 
resorted to by greedv and dishonest \ en 
dors", that our educated young men 
should be exposed to such temptation and 
he initiated mto ,a trade whose ultimate 
consequences are sure to be very disastrous 
The public agitation against the inoova 
tionhasnot been without effect One of 


the educated vendors, a professor m a 
college, in deference to the agitation in 
the papers, has since given up Iks license 
and has once again returned to his honor 
able find quiet profession of teaching 
The position of a teacher carrying on this 
trade is particularly harmful and embar 
rassing He may ha\e to teach Temperance 
lessons in lug class and the pupils wall 
at once see that precept and example do 
not coincide in the case of their teacher 
I hope, I have been able to place before 
mv readers both sides of the case in as 
fair a manner as I could It is now for 
the educated Indian people to discuss the 
matter in all its bearings and come to a 
V ell-considered deasion which will be 
helpful in advancing the cause of Tem 
perance in India 




THE GOVERNMENT RESOLUTION ON THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION 


T he supplement to the Gazette of 
India dated the 16th November, 1919, 
p iblishes the Resolution of the G6vcm 
ment of India On the Report of the Indian 
Indnstnal Commission and the Secretary 
of States’ orders thereon together wath the 
replies of the provincial Governments and 
other authorities who were consulted on 
tht subject \Vt taake a selection from the 
contents of this state document 

The Government of India begin by 
blessing the labours of the Commission 
The Govenunent of India are confident that 
the members of the Commission wall be able to 
loot back to their work in years to come as 
the starting point of a new era of co-operation 
between Government and the industrial public 
for the economic advancement of India and that 
their zealoQs endeavonr to this end util find its 
b«t reuard m the results which the Govemnient 
oflndia confidently anticipate from it 

The Government of India then proceeds 
to explain the necessity for tlie creation of 
Imperial and provincial departments of 
industn^ Mr Innes, Director of Indus 
" io 


tries Madras, strongly supports the scheme, 
on the followung grounds 

I nm quoting from Sir Thomas Holland a 
Convocation speech On political national and 
every other ground the need for the dovelop* 
meat of Indian industries by Indians is urgent 
In the circumstances oflndia Government Imust 
abandon itsi Laisscz Zaire policy and must play 
an active part m this development ~But it 
cannot do so “unless provided with adequate 
administrative equipment and forearmed with 
reliable scientific ami technical advice These 
are the two premises on which the proposals 
m the Report are based 

Personally, therefore havmg regard to the 
considerations mentioned above particularly to 
the general poverty of the country and to the 
dangers political and economic inherent m 
its present mdnstnal backwardness 1 thick 
that the Commission was justified in its treat' 
meat of the subject If any rapid change for 
the betW is to be made in the development of 
Indian industries it is necessary to think im 
perudly instead of provincially to consider the 
problem as a whole and to pool the limited 
resources a^ilable in order that they may be 
used to the best advantage of India. If these 
views are accepted, the neM for an Imperial 
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TVptutmcDt of Iniluitnc* rfqnirc# no further 
nrRumenl It >\ni mitnlc the mnin lm« of 
policy nnl tn nmttcrs oflcrMriroportnncewill 
co-oiilimtc tho^ork in the tJt/FcrcHt jirorinctf 
At the »nmc time the etnee fiboull lie purely 
trnoaitional onil n* in jwlitieM reform ro m 
induitrie^ the ftoal should Iw the largest poss 
iblc measure of drcentrahration to Lwnl Goscni 
menft at the earliest { ossihle moment 

OencralJy sneaking the Government of India 
mil deal iiith the deielopment of key rndns 
tncf, ie , luduitrics which are vital for purposes 
of national defence or nrc nn essential link in 
ft whole chain of other industnrt All other 
industries w ill l>c lelt to the care of the proem 
cial departments and I<oca! Govemments con 
cerned The Jmpennl and 1 roeinciM Depart 
mrnts Mill naturally )« in the closest ionch nnd 
there IS no danger of overlapping or confusion 
The Gorernment of the United Prorinccs 
IS not much infnaour of ftiiltnpcnnl depart 
jnent of Industries ‘Sir llnreourt IlutJer 
1ms consulerahic experience of Gosemment 
oflndiSi and docs not nish to npiicar to 
l>e in nny w ny tn opposition to it The 
great diflicuU^ in practice is the congestion 
and delaj which occur in the Government- 
of India The area whieh'tJiej hnTc to 
BUjiemscis too vast (or anj centralised 
mnehtne The local di/Terenccs nrc also 
s ery marl cd betw ecn pro\ inccs ’ The Chief 
Secretary to the Government of the United 
Provinces concludes his letter thus 

In conclusion I nm to lay that tl e root of the 
matter is the creation ofn spirit of nihustmcnt 
And personal consultation It is impossible 
to have life in India unless the provinces arc 
left to develop subject to general control on 
their own Incs vvlich nrc understood the 
people and wbicb create a feeling of provincial 
patriotism On n question of nduimistrative 
sjstemcvery doubtful point should be given lo 
favour of the pnnciple of decentralization be- 
cause India is far loo vast for any one Govern 
rocht really to dictate or to^xercisc more than n 
gener^ control. Ilfs Honour anticipates little 
proextem’ idiflcmV)” rt'’cvM7* j'okq’ Sortnmttnn' 
is left to settle its practical problems with the 
GoTCfnaient of India instead of trying loJay 
down eomelhing that ntay apply to India as 
ft whole 

Tlie Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 

'' "^awnpore, express thcmselvcsv cry strongly 
on the subject as will appear from the 
■■ TWing extract 

^V^lat then is exactly meant by the unifonn 
yofpolcy jsnot clearly imaerstood ttale^a 
course it be apprehended that without the 
ipcrvision and tutelage of the Centnl 
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antbont} the I^al Governments would lapse 
into macliifty «r lie ollfrwi«c incapable of 
carrying on a vigorous industrial campaign 
There nppenr to be no grounds for that appre- 
hension I nst experience at any rate fells quite 
a different story It was only o few years bock 
that the ii«eful activities of the Madras Depart 
ment of in lustries were summarily put on end 
to by tlie higher nnthonties In these provinces 
the LwaI Government s proposals for a techno- 
logical institute met with a similar fate 
how with the changed pohey oftheS^rcrae 
Government matters will tfodoabt be different 
but there are no msons lO suppose that the 
h^a! Govemments will m any way be less 
anxious than the Government of India to make 
up for p.ast indiiTcrcnee find inaction Nor is there 
any ^ustif cation for doubting the formers 
capacity to do so 

As regarls the financial resources of the 
rroxtncial Govemments these will lie vastly 
jaiproved under the new system of finance 
xibicb it may safely be nssumed will shortly 
1c introduced It 5s the Government of India 
who will then look to the provinces for the 
making up of its own rcienue* deficit That 
leaves no force in the argument that the Provin 
cial Governments vwH Jack the requuitefioas 
cnl resource* 

My committee are therefore strongly of 
opinion that the idea of ft new Imperial Depart 
ment oflndustnes should be altogether abandon 
Cfl and (hat industnnl dereJopment should be 
entirely n provincial concern for which the 
Locai Governments in their respective Depart 
meats of Industrie* should be wholly respons- 
ible nnd in respect of which they should enjoy 
the greatest possible freedom of netion naa 
initiative It IS impossible to nntie pate m what 
shape the Reform &heroe will emerge from the 
Dntish ravliament but it seems abundantly 
clear that under the new regime the Local 
Govemments would be more popular than the 
Central Covemment That is another reason 
wby jny committee would have tndustnal 
development os wholly a provincial subject 
because of nil matters in the administration of 
which the people of the Idnd should be given 
the greatest voice that of Industries stands 
foremost -- 

The Secretary of State’s decision is as 
follows — 

I accept the two fundamental principles 
onderljitng the recommendations of the Com- 
mission first that m future Government should 
plaj an active part in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country sccondlr that Govern 
ment cannot undertal e this w ork unless provid 
ed with adequate administrative equipment and 
forearmed with reliable scientific and technical 
advice Tollowiag on the acceptnnee of these 
iwjneiples I tjigree that suitably equipped 
organisations should be set up In the rrovmcial 
Governments and m the Central Government 
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In giving effect to this policy State assistance 
will take various forms such as research the 
survey of natural resources technical and 
scientific advice educational facilities commer 
aal and industnal intell gence the establishment 
of pioneering and demonstration factories 
financial help the purchase of Government 
stores m India rvhether in the usual \%ay of 
business or under /I guarantee of purchase over 
a fixed penod and probably also fiscal measures 
I am glad to observe that la defining the 
relations between the Imperial and Provincial 
Departments you favour a large measure of 
Provincial independence and that withm their 
general financial and other powers the local 
Governments would be given a free hand subject 
to the reasonable reservations detailed m para 
graphs 18 and 19 of your letter I have however 
uttle doubt that local Governments limited as 
they will be in respect of resources and staff 
wOl readily seek the advice and assistance of 
the Imperial Department, But for the most 
part refAence should be voluntary and the 
necessity of Qhtammg previous sanction should 
as far as possible be avoided 

The Goverament of India nest proceeds 
to give its reasons for making indnstnes 
a special department of the Gotemment in 
ch^e of a separate member of Council 
In addition to this two still more important 
classes of activity have to be undertaken by 
the Indian Odvemuient for which in England 
the necessity and even the occasion are almost 
entirely absent namely the stunulatioa of 
private enterprise and the expio tattoo of the 
great State properties The present uosatisfac 
toiy position m India is almost entirely due 
to the lack of private enterprise this has to 
be built up and encouraged by the provision 
of technical information the training of consul 
tants technologists and artisans the offer of 
Gov ernment orders concessions and guarantees 
and bv the creation of a sj stem of finance w h ck 
will afford to industries the factl ties which have 
hitherto been concentrated on trade In England 
most of these advantages have long existed 
they have been created bj private eoterpnse 
and in turn -they have reacted on it and ex 
tended its scope In the next place the Indian 
Government possesses and is reponslble for the 
economic utihsation of a very potent instrument 
of aid to industries wh ch m England is lacking 
VIZ ^the State ownership of extensive forest 
o«as mineral and water rights But fb make 
this instrument effective it will have to be 
"fielded with far greater skill and purpose than 
heretofore and must therefore be directed by 
an agency whch is desgned to stimulate and 
assist industries rather than by one which is 
well adapted indeed to ass st commerce bnt 
whosi. rdations with industries have hitherto 
been mainly rcstnctive 

It IS indeed pos ible to brmg forward a fur 


ther reason for separatmg the functions of 
Government in relation to trade from those 
which, concern industry The future economic 
policy of India will be affected by tw o forces 
which will often be m opposition the wish to 
protect home industries by fiscal measures and 
the necessity of mamtainmg the free movement 
of trade and of securing to the consumer goods 
at a reasonable price It would be we think 
a serious mistake to confuse the issue by placing 
the mterests of mdustry and commerce which 
respectively represent these two conQictmg 
forces under a single representative Each 
mterest should have its own line of action 
clearlv before it m any case where these Imes 
diverge the course must be settled after a full 
and clear consideration of all the factors in that 
case and should not depend on whether the 
Member who may be at the time m charge of 
both interests happens to favour protection or 
free trade 

In formmg a decis on on the necessity 
of a separate department popular sentiment 
and expectation cannot be ignored \s the 
Industnal Commission have said in paragraph- 
320 of thnr report the duties of a central 
industrial agency are sufficiently important 
and sufficiently correlated both m themselresi 
and m the public mind to justify special treat 
meat ond they involve interests which deserve 
separate representation iik the \ iceroy a Eze 
cutive Conncil This view was anticipated m 
paragraph 3-fO of the Report on Indian Consti 
tutional Reforms The importance to India 
of definite policy for the improvement of her in 
dustnes is based on the strongest economic 
political and military reasons for years past 
It has been prom nently in the pnblic mind and 
IS now urged stiU more forcibly by all classes of 
Indian opinion as an indispensable condition of 
the future political progriss of the country 
Anything short of the creation of acentral depart 
meat of industries w lU be generally considered 
an inadequate expression of that policy Popular 
opinion will look to the central department of 
mdnstnes for the fulfilment of India s hopes for 
a great industrial future and will regard if in 
fact as the pre-emmently 511 adeshi department 

For these reasons we agree that a central 
department of mdnstnes is at any rate dunng 
the imtial stages ol the new pohej the necessary 
and appropnate agency for stimulating guiding 
and co-ordinating all forms of Government effort 
for the development of mdustnes and to this 
X ew we ask you to give your approval m 
pnnciple. 

The follow mg extract from the Bombay 
Government s letter wnll give us an idea of 
the respective functions of the departments 
of Commerce and Industry — 

The present understandmg between the local 
D^iortmeat of Industries and the Director 
Generiil of Commercial latelhgcnce and the Trade 
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Commissioners IS that the mam function of the 
Director General is to foster the export tr^e 
while the Trade Commissioner pa^s special 
attention to India s requirements avhich can be 
met from the Britisli Empire and the Director 
of Industries concentrates on the possibihties of 
increasing local znaaafactnre 

il»e Secretary of State, lioweter, cold 
shoulders the whole suggestion 

The desirability of placing cognate subjects 
such ns Commerce under the charge of the 
Member for Industries should be kept in \ie\i 
The arguments adraoced )n your letter baie not 
convinced me that it la desirable that these two 
branches of the administration should be placed 
permanently in charge of separate Members 

The next point in the Government of 
India's Resolution concerns the creation of 
All India Scientific Services The Commis- 
sion proposed that the members of the 
scientific services should be seconded 
deputations to teaching w ork in the colleges 
for periods of five years at a time “The 
absence of a scientific atmosphere, sa> the 
Governmeat of India, * lias been particularly 
mjunous to scientific officers lo thciduca 
tional Serv icc, and has led to great stagna 
tion in respect of research w ork " In 'lew 
of the cnticisni to which the Commission’s 
proposal has been subjretcd hj oflicers jn 
the educationnl department the Govern 
ment of India propose a modified scheme of 
CO ordination of the scientific and cduva 
tional services They saj 

are niaeh luducnccd bv the prospects 
which the proposed sj stem afford* of increasing 
the number of Indian* m the scicutific service*. 
Aft Indian appointed to an isolated post oro* 
an assistant to anisolatcdprofcssor ro avountrv 
where the scientific atmosphere is non-c*istent 
or at the best exceedingly attenuated lacks 
guidance and the stimulus of his fellow* in the 
pnrsDitto scicntifiv. knowledge. Ills nmbilions 
tend to become Imiitcd to the jiuprovcinciit of 
Ills pay and prosjicct* rallier titan ot'£is pro- 
fessional nttamment* Hi* membership of an 
nlJIndia scrvKC basett on llu. pursuit of n 
common sciericc wdl increase tl e prestige of that 
science in lus cvt« and in tliovc ofttc Indian 
public , the existence of the proposcvl iioperial 
nucleus of scientists under a oistnigiiished chief 
will provide him with fin iiKitcnient to excel 
with assistance in his studies and wilboppor- 
tunitj for training if be rtc* rc« it. 

The institution of an mdiivtrnl serviceseem* 
to us also the best if not the only lacans of train 
lug Indians of llic right tv pc 1o fill the higher 
iadustrial post* whereas tbe altcniativc system 


ofecaptoying temporary experts must necessarily 
perpetuate the employ ment of Europeans 

The follow mg IS from the raeuiorandum 
of a committee of Punjab professors 
asked to report on the subject 

By far the most serious results may be 
aoticipated on the scientific education of the 
conatry It is gravely suggested that education 
would benefit from the seconding for a rest cure 
of five years duration of jaded industrialists 
who would thus be enabled to renew ‘ in a well 
proportioned way their general knovvledge of 
tlicir special professional subjects. ' The aim of 
the educationalist should be to prov ide m nil our 
Hmieraities healthy schools of instruction and a 
real atmosphere of research This will not be 
secured by n succession of secondetl officers A 
permanent policy must be mamtained at each 
l/nirersity /hequeat changes m the instructional 
staff of ft teaching institutioa all tend to lack of 
efficiency The condittons ol empJormewt ol 

P rofessors at tlic Universities or lecturers lo the 
rovinciaf Colleges should be such that a man 
might look forward with satisfaction to the 
pro<pects of finishing the greater part ofhts lift s 
work in the «ame burroundiugs 

The following IS from the U P Chamber 
of Commerce — 

My committee are al«o strongly opposed to 
the creation of the various Imperial India services 
recommended They fully n«sociate themselves 
w Itli the view that importation being necessary 
onlv recognised experts and specialists should be 
engaged on e;>ccial terms and short contracts 
and on the express condition tliat the training of 
our own young nicn would form an important 
part of their work here Mv committee repeat 
that the matter should lie left entirely m the 
hands of the lYovincial Govcrnnienl* If the 
latter find the establish ment of regular Industrial 
or Scientific services indispeosoble at any later 
stage let them organise the same These will 
then be 1 rov incuol and not ImpennI service* and 
under tbe control of the Government under 
whu.h they w ill be Bcrviag ^^e ba»c bad enough 
of tl c anomaly of these liupcnal services 
Jlc«:KJes the jropoved services vvd! be proliibi 
tively cijicnMvc My committee arc thewfani;- 
opposed to Ihcir creation on both admuiistraiire 
nod foancial grounds 

Wc non conic to the Government of 
India’* proposal on thij purclmsc of stores 
The remaining point vu the purchase ol 
stores in India may be more bnefly dealt with 
The present Svstem under whuh the onh 
•pccific organisation fir the purchase of siore* 
r^aiKsl lor tlicuie of Goi eminent issituaf^ in 
London has long been the subject of serious 
cntici«m both bv politicians and by business 
men in thi« country It is alleged and not 
wilbont reason that this tyslcui discourages the 
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purchase bf Government stores mintifictnred m 
India and thus tends to perpetuate itself by- 
withdrawing an iTiiportant form of stimnlus 
from nascent industries \\ e agree that this is 
not the spirit or intention of the rules which 
give considerable scope for the purchase of Indian 
made articles But in actual practice the absence 
of an expert buying and inspecting agency in 
India makes indenting officers unwilling to take 
the rcsponsibdity for the purchase of locally 
made articles and mcvitably leads to their 
placing their orders with the only Government 
agency properly equipped for purchase and 
in^nection vu the Stores Department of the 
India Office A departure from this system is 
urgently and universally demanded and its 
contmuance would be looked on as an instance 
of the alleged economic selfishness of the British 
nation who it will be said are prepared to give 
away political concessions but to part with 
nothmg that touches their pockets 

The history of the past three years has shown 
some unexpected capahihties of India for local 
manufacture even m face of the lack of expert 
workers and of essential plant ansing out of 
war conditions , it has also shown the Moeficial 
effect of Govemmen^urchase and inspection in 
encouraging Indian industries and inducing them 
to improve their methods and strike oat fresh 
l^es 

Mr Innes, Director ofMadras industries 
sajs as follow s — 

It IS certain that the best way of encouraging 
Indtan industries is to buy from the manufactur 
ing firms l^ly experience is that European 
bnsmess concerns in this country arc apathetic 
m this matter They have always been in the 
habit of importing what they want from the 
United Kingdom and they are very ignorant of 
the maflufactnnng resources of India It is not 
always their fault «Itianouse for instance for 
them to offer for sale Bunjab cutlery their 
customers w31 have Sheffield cutlery and it 
may be taken as certain that for many years to 
come they vmII go on importing their require- 
ments itom ffie Ohifetf Kingdom The Ucil^ 
Kingdom moreover is a very different place from 
what it was five years ago Its -workshops haie 
been modernised old machinery has been ruth 
lessly scrapped and the country is far better 
equipped lor an aggressive foreign trade It is 
going to be a difficnlt business therefore to keep 
Indian industries alive and it -is absolutely 
essenti^ that Government should take up a 
^rong line in the matter of the local purchase of 
Government stores 

The Bengal Government 

The account of Government s industrial poliq 
m recent years which is given in Chapter VIU 
of the Commission s report indicates that the 
industrial backwardness of India is due not to 
lack of enterpnse on the part of Frovincial 


Governments despite the restrictions financial 
and other on their powers but to tlie dehberate 
policy of the Imperial Government 

The follow mgr IS from the raeraoraodum 
of adiscussionheld alaconferenceof special 
ists for the consideration of the organisa 
tiou of chemical research under the presi 
denev of Sir Thomas Holland » 

Consideration was then gi\ cn to the training 
ofstadents and apprentices at the Goremmeq^ 
Central Research Institute and to the question 
whether the work at this institute could be 
combined with a post-graduate training in 
research It was agreedthat while it was neces- 
sary to train Indians for tlie future chemical 
industries of India teaching should form no 
part of the functions of the institute although 
graduates and others might be attached to 
officers lof the institute to receive an indirect 
tmmiug by assisting them in thcir work 

The following is from the account of a 
similar conference of Agricultural chemists 
Voioog the canses w bicb operate against the 
extended use of the manures is the fact that 
manures have to be carried overlong distances 
from the centres of supplv to make them avail 
able to cultivators Further the demandofthe 
individual cultivator is mainly for small con 
signnents of manure and in view of the caste 

{ ircjudtces prevalent m the country many 
ertilizers such as bone-meal dnsd blood and 
poudrette are clashed by the railway companies 
as ofi^sivc goods Again thereis no uoiformitv 
10 the rates charged at pre«ent by the various 
railways for the Carnage of manures Aft« 
a due consideration of the various difficulties it 
was resolved that the Railway Board be asked 
to arrange that tbc present minimum rate of 
I loth pic per tnaund per mile should be chaiged 
in all cases on minimum wagon loads of such 
concentrated manures and that the Provmcial 
Vgncultural Departments should efleourage the 
formation oflocal distribution centres so ns to 
build Qpa regulated traffic- which is Capable of 
taking full advantage of the concession of the 
miDimiim rate 

Mr Montagp agrees with the govern 
meat of India on the organisation of an 
Indian stores department, and accepts the 
principle of an all India influstnal service, 
taking care, to mention that men of the 
foreman type should not be selected but 
that the department should be reserved “as 
a rule for men of gpod education vvnth 
technical qualifications or business 
training ” He also remarks that “if the 
efficiency of labour be increased even to 
a moderate extent India could probably 
hold her own ’ 
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If, thercfpre, development is to proceed on 
sound lines, and if enduring results are to be 
obtained labour must be made more efficient la 
India where the workers are unorganised, a special 
obh^ation lies upon Gorernmeat to study their 
welfare and to secure for them better education, 
better housing, and a higher standard of living 
By her adherence to the International Labour 
Cpnvention India will now become subject in 
respect of labour conditions to miemational 
entictsm This need not be resented, as it is in 
the best interests of the country that present 
conditions should he improved provide that 
it IS recognised that Indian coDditiops arc 
radically different from those of western coun- 
tries and that w estern standards cannot at once 
be applied 

\Ye eooclmle with the following eitract 
from Mr Montagu’s letter to tliel^vcm* 
inent of India, which every patnoti^ndian 
will be-glad to endorse 


With the quickening of politicil liA. that will 
follow the grant of constitutional reforms the 
demand for progress in' administration 'vnd 
social reform may be expected to become msis 
tent, and if progress IS not to be hampered by 
want ot funds the taxable capacity of the people 
Will h-irc to be increased To this end the 
natural resources of India must be effectirelv 
iltdiscd, as new opportunities for the investment 
of capital pr>.senttbemsehes la order that the 
standard of comfort of the jieople may be raised, 
and the economic strength of the country may 
lacrcase Further as the expencnce of the past 
few years has shown that m time of war India 
cannot rely on outside sources for her needs, 
the matter IS one m which political expediency, 
economic advantage and military security are 
coineideatand accord with the interests of the 
Empire as a whole- " 

Q 


EXAMINATION Or SOME STATEMENTS OP THE 
SADDER COMMISSION 


W E make the follownng csceriits from 
the Report of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission, Vol I — ^ 

‘ But the teachers in missionary Colleges are 
not all missionaries , in every cose u majority of 
the staff (m all 0? out of OS) consist of Indian 
teachers, most of whom are non Clinstians The 
rate of pa> for these Indian teachers, is subs- 
tantiallj lower than the rate of pay in the 
Goiernnient Colleges But, in spite oflhcfact 
that the principal teachers are miasionancs the 
average salary pud to Indian inembersof the 
staffmthc Scottish Churches CollcgcJKs 
per mensem) is higher than the nvernge of the 
salaries paid to nil members the staff in 6ve 
out of SIX private colleges in T.afcutfa In St 
Xavier’s College and in Ihe two missioniiry 
colleges in the mufassal, the rale of pay of the 
Indian members of the staff is below the average 
rnte of pay m the private college* but it should 
be remembered that in the mission colleges Ibc 
salanes of the chief teachers arc not compiited 
in the average , nnd if the salaries of the chief 
teachers were omitted in eornputing the over 
age salary in other colleges this nrerngc wonM 
e>bviou<ly be much lower Again the tenure of 
Indian tcacliers is insecure la the m»»s»onary 
ollegcs a* in the pnvnte colleges the ftcneral 
- being a month’s notice On either side To 
. nse to our inquiries on this head thebcot 


tisli Churches College reported that “a proposal 
to change this, giving longer notice, was opjiosctl 
br the senior oieoiber® of the Indian ataft 
Williia the last three j ears the staff has lost one 
member by death offer forty three years’ service, 
oneby retirement after llnrtj four years, and 
one who brenroe inspector of coltegcs offer 
twenty-one years" \Ve have in fact, heard no 
complaint otiinfair dismissal of Indian teachers 
jn missionary colleges It may be added that 
the Scottish Churches College (nhich is much 
the largest nud w ith one exception much the 
oldest of the missionary colleges) has a provi- 
dent fund for the Indian members of the staff, to 
which the teachers subscribe 6 per cent of their 
income the College adding an equal amount from 
its general funds ' (Pp 3r3-t)_ ___ 

‘ It IS in the private colleges which mainly or 
wholly depen 1 upon studentf’ fre# that the 
conditions ofsalarj, tenure and service arc, m 
general, most unsatisfactory " (!’ 874) 

"The I''Cottish Churches] College provides 
residential accommodation for 31W of ■these 
students in well-orgaBised hostels, nnd it »s%nc 
oftlie features of this College that most of the 
Enropean members of the Btafflive either in the 

Cotnpoanf} of the College (thus followang the 
tradition of Buff), or in the actual liostel 
Inildings This makes some real social relation 
ship between teachers and students possible , 
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and there is a stronger corporate spmt in lli« 
College thin in most others (P 418) 

[But the question is, do the professors 
-and students dme together, play together, 
worship together, ’ So far as we 
know, they do not Merely dwelling near 
one'- another does not constitute ‘real 
social relationship ” In Calcutta, even 
Indian lodgers dwelling indifferent storeys 
or rooms of the same house very often have 
no social relationship , many are not even 
acquainted with one another ] 

These four Colleges— the Ripon the 
Vidyasagar, the City and Dangabast— very 
closelj resemble one another m the raam 
features of their work in the huge numbers of 
students with which they have to deal and in 
the wholesale and mechanical way m which 
theynccessarily have to treat them m the very 
inadequate proportion between their teachers 
and their pupils in the small salanes and the 
insecure tenure which they offer to most of Ibeir 
teachers and la the almost total abscace of 
any effective social life among their students 
They are mfact huge coaching establishments 
fbr examinations (P 422) 

The Ripon and the City Colleges have 
recently acquired large new buddings paid for 

S artlv b> private subscriptions and partly 
ovemment grants. They are not ilWesigned 
fortheir purpose but the purpose which has 
governed their design is that of providing 
accommodation for innumerable lectures to 
immense classes of students not that of provid 
jHg a home for living societies of teachers and 
pupils (P 424) 

We shall examine some of the statements 
in these excerpts in the light of the latest 
Inspection Reports of the Calcutta Uniier 
sity on the Scottish Churches College 
(tasp^cted <m the 17th F e hcaacy, 1S29) 


and Ci^ College (inspected on the 11th 
April, 1918) 

In the first place it should be noted that 
there IS not a single Indian member of the 
staff on the governing body of the Scottish 
Churches College The attention of the 
University was drawn to this fact by 
one of the inspectors m 1918 We take 
the following from the mmntes of the 
Syndicate dated the 2nd August, 1918 

Dr Brajendranath Seat who was one of the 
joint inspectors appends a note to the following 
effect — 

(i) According to the present rule of the 
Senatns (or Goreming Body) of the College the 
Indian Professors are dented a place on it 
althougli.clause (a) sec 6 Chapter XV III of 
the New Regulations requires that every affilia 
ted College should be under the mauagement 
of a regularly constituted Governing Body on 
which the teaching staff is represented The 
lion ble the Viee*Chancellor and Syndicate 
shonld press oo the College authontics the 
^Jesirabiiity of making the constitution of the 
Status somewhat more elastic so as to make 
room for the proper representation of the 
College staff as an integral body 

(it) Besides tbe Goiemmg Body there should 
be a reCThrly constituted council of the teach 
mg staff 

® ♦ 

Resolved— 

• « • 

It isdcsirablc that there shonld be a regularly 
constituted council of the teaching stnff which 
should meet from time to time to deal with 
matters relating to the internal management of 
the College 

A jear and a half after this tbe Univer 
sity Inspectors note m their report that 
"at present there is no regularly constitute^ 
Covacr! <ff oE the tes^^iagst'tff ■’ 


Salary 

SCOTTISn CirUKCHES CoiXEGE 
The staff consists of 37 gentlemen, 9 
European and 28 Indian The salary of 
the European members is not show n m the 
inspection report Evidentlv the scale of 
pay IS different from that of the Indian 
members The average salan of the latter, 
according to the Report of tlic Calcutta 
Unu-crsitv Commission, is Rs 144 

The highest salary of an Indian teacher 
15 Rs 275, and there is only one rcccivang 
that p^.one receives Rs 250 and two 
Rs .2_j n month «o tliat there arc onlv 


Cm CotLEGE 

The staff consists of 39 gentlemen all 
Indian The a<cragc salary (including 
that of the Principal) is Rs 147 0 as 


Tbe higJiest paj of a teacher other than 
the Pnncipal is Rs 420 a month , one 
receives Rs 300, one Rs 230, three Rs 225, 
two Rs 200 , so that there arc eight mem 
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four Indian members of t(ie staff -mliose bets of the staff rvhosepay is Rs. 200 or 
salary is orir Rs 200 The pay of the more, 
remaining 24 is below that figure 

Tenure of Service 


• Scottish CniTRcnr.s CoLt-tcB. 

Of the Indian members of the staff three 
loined the college before 1902 , 18, i e , 64 
i c , joined after 1910 , 10, i e , 35 5 p c . 
have put in less than 5 j ears’ ser\ice 

The average length of scr^uce of the 
Indian branch of the staff is a little over 7 
5 ears. 


There is a provident fund for the Indian 

members of the staff 
(V«/eabo\e) 


City Collbgf. 

5 joineil tlie college before 1902 ; 23^1 c-i 
59 p c , joined after 1910 ; 15, i. e , 
38 4 p c. have put in less than 5 ‘j;ears 
service TIic av’crage length of scmcc is 
a little o\cr 8 years ^ , 

One member of the staffjoincd in 1S82J 

one in 18S9, and three in 1893 ; one rctned 
after 2G years' service; one felt compelled to 
retire for political reasons h.fter2S yearn; 
and one died in harness after serving the 
College for about 25 years. 

These facts are not mentioned in the 

Report of the University Commission. ' 

"Onfy one ofthepnrnte Co//e^smCa7- 
cuttn—the Citjr College— has as ^et msti* 
tuted a provident fiinrf ’’“Keport of the 
Commission, Vol. I, p 377, 

[Query : Why is this good feature of the 
Couege mentioned 45 pages away from the 
damnatory description of the four first 
grade Colleges in Calcutta ?] 

“Huge 'Coaching Establishmonts for Examinations” 

• SwTTisn Ciroisciics Cottror Cm- Coi.i.con r 

vT strength There Tierc 1215 Numerical strength On the 30th 

robs of the College ontbe No\eml>cr 1917, Uere were 1089 Btnilenta 
lOlS E«lo<lmi; tlie 02 M A on the rolls, ibi ided into 10 cinsses, giving 
slndents llieremnining 1183 students were „n nternge of 105 0 perebiss. 
db-tdeJ into 10 chsses giving nn “'""R? 

Slis 9 per elnss. [Or into 11 cinsses, with 
an average of lOS ?J 

Intormcdlato Classes 
I. A. 

, 'tar into 2 Tirst year class, 263, divided into 2 

First year mo sections, the largest having 140. 


sections, the largest containing 150 ^ 
Second year class, 171. divided into 
wctioiis, thclargcst haa ing loO 


Second jear class, 387, dnided into 4 
sections, the largest ha\ing 143 


First year class, 110 Second year, IIS. First tenr class, IJIUSreond year, 152, 
lirstye dnidcd into2 sections of 74 and <8. 

B A. Pass and IIonoi*r« 

:2 (it is not stoted Thinl year class, 27C, divided into 2 sec- 


Third year class, 

• ow the class is divided). 


tions of 133 and 143. 
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Fourth yeecr class 231 (it is not stated Fourth year class 408, divided into 3 
how the class is divided) sections of i36, 139 and 133 

[English being a compulsory subject the above figures sbou the number of students 
attending lectures in English in each class The figures for two of the most numerously 
attended subjects are given below ] 

Philosophy Classes 

Third Tear cHss Pass 112 Honours 29 Third year class 201 (inclndmg 24 
total*t4l Honours students) divide^ into 2 sections 

of 84 and 117 

Fourth vear class Pass 131 Honours 26 Fourth year class 224 (including 49 
totalis? ('Special permission -uas gran Honours students) divided into 2 sections 

ted by the University for the number of 104 and 120 

Inspection Report, page 16 ) 

Sasskmt Classes 

Third year class, Pass 131, Honours 5 Third yearclass200 (incIudingSHonours 
total 136 students) divided mto 2 sections of 119 

and 81 ^ 

Fourth year class Pass 155 Honours 3 Fourth year class 261 (including two* 
(it does not appear from the Inspection Honours students) divided into 2 sections 
Report how the class is divided) of 144 and 120 

' Tutorials 

ScoTTisn Churches College City College 

Tutorial classes are * held m Bogltsh For the purpose of tutonel work each class 
Philosophy Logic Ecouomtcs and History m some of the subjects is dirided into batches 
They are commenced in the First and Third year of about 20 students Each of these batches 
classes after the Second and Fourth year classes gets one period of tutorial -u ork mr week Tn 
are dissolred and are contmued m the Second Log c aud Sanskrit tutorial work is done for 
and Fourth year classes We were glad to see part of the year after the Second and Fourth 
that the number of students in a Tutorial year clas«es are dismissed in January Butm 
Section has been reduced and now consists CoglisU and tfatbematics tutorial work is done 
of about 30 students m each The results of throughout the year in all the four classes 
tutorial exercises arc recorded in books kept fo^^ special attention being paid to English In the 
the purpose These results are taken mto con' last mentioned subject one rrercise is given 
sideration at the time of promotion and of every month to mate at homft and another at 
^ending up of stndents to the University College These are corrected by the staff 
Examinations. — la^ipection Report pagv 15 marked aud the difficult points explamed to the 

students in the tutorial classes for two succes 
sive weeks 0nnng two weeis ot“ t'fie montt 
questions are asked and difficulties are explamed 
The results are all recorded m a book and taken 
into consideration at the time of promotion and 
the sendmg up of the students for University 
Examinations We were told that the tutorials 
jjso counted as lectures towards attendance n 
Hence the attendance at these tutorials was 
very good eaopot commend too I ighfj" the 

Sj^tem oftaton'ils arraaffed for English in this 
CoUege Wc only wash that it were possible to 
extend the system to other subjects as well 
— faspectioa Report p 17 [,Tbe itahcs are oars} 

Examinations and Exercises 

Scottish Chlrches College City College 

* Two full examinations m all the subjects There are three fall cxammations for the 
are held m the course of the year and m some First And Third year classes and two for the 
11 
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subjects three exammations are held 
are%erj carefully recorded 
—Inspection report p 15 


The results Second and Fourth year classes besides two 
or three exercises in a j ear The results of the^e 
. examinations and exercises are recorded m a 

book — Inspection Report p 17 

“Innumerable Lectures to Immonso Classes of Students ” 

Nt- MBCnS OF LECTURFS PER U EEK PRISCIPAL SUBJECTS (Junt TO DECEMBER) 


B A Pass English 

Scottish Chirciies Collegp ^ Cit\ Collfce 

^ , *, Cl. K o n o Pourtlix ear class Section A, 

Fourth year class Section A 3 B » louiu 

(Tire figures are possibly 5 and 5) 

^ Philosophy 


B 7, 

Section A, 6, B, C 


Fourth jear class 5 
Third year class 7 

Fourth year class 5 
Third j ear class C 

Fourth jear class Q 
Third year class 0 


Fourth vear class Section A, C, B, 6 
Third year class Section A, 5 , B, 5 


Sanskrit 


Fourth year class Section A, 6 , B, G 
Third i ear class Section A, 0 , B, 0 


Mathematics 

Fourth > ear class 0 
Third >ear class? 


?The SrcVfor the Intermediate Classes arc not given, ns being superfluous) 

“The almost total absence of any effective social life among 
thoir students” 

^ « CiT\ College 

Scottish hueches ofti,c of the 1089 students on the rolls of the 

Of the 1215 students oa the «.ns of ^ Norember. 1917, 59 

collegeon the31st July,19l8 - College Hostels (not yet re- 

in five College Hostels 67 in three attach^ cognised) 194 in noirCollcginte Hostels 
messes 40 in non Collegiate , lOy la attached messes 70 m unattached 

^..th ?.arents and 398 Besses 343 with parents and 825 with 

[Over 70 pc hvewith parents and guar Qjp^ In e with parents 

diansj on a guardians] 

Though there 19 no Dui^acharnn Mitra use Demonstrator 

enquire into the residence of ,aChem«t?y inspects students res denccs on nn 

Slriee of Students from tie students additional remuneration [of Jts 4.0 per month 
rhems^tnd''fdll^^^^^^ audenquresjntoandrcportsontheconditmnsof 

« residences of the students to make res dcnce of students said to be living with their 

• goes to i'- parents and guard ans . 

n^pon P - ‘ to/rat.on Report p OT 

Our readers will now be m n position to judge how far, if nt all the Commission 
ha\ e held the balance cv cn beta cen the Missionary and the pn\ ate Colleges 
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PRAYER 

1 

Light th\ sign'll, Father, for us, who have straved far a\% ay from thee 
Our dwelling is among rums haunted by lowering shadows of fear 
Our heart is bent under the load of despair and we insult t^e 

when we grovel to dust at every favour or threat that mocLs our manhood 
For thus IS desecrated the dignity of thee in ns thj children, 

for thus we put out our light and m our abject fear male it seem 
that our orphaned world is blmd and godless 
, ^ 2 
Yet I can never behev^hat you are lost to us my king, 
though our poverty is great, and deep our shame 
Your will w orks behind the veil of despair, 

and m your owrn time opens the gate of the impossible 
You come, as unto your own house, into the unprepared hall, on the unespeettd day 
Dark rums at j our touch become like a bud 

nounshmg unseen in its bosom the fruition of fulfilment 
Therefore I still ha\e hope— not that the wrecks will be mended, 
butthat-anew world will arise. 

3 

If it 19 thv Will let us rush into the thick of conflicts and hurts 
"Only gi\e us thy own weapon fti> Master the power to suffer and to trust 
Honour us with difficult duties, and pam tbit is bard to bear 
Summon us to efforts w hose fruit is not in success , 

and to errihids which fail and >et find their pnre 
And at the end of our task let us proudly bnng before thee our scars 
and laj at thj feet the soul that is e\er free and life that is deathless 

Rauisdramtu Tauork 
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IIisroHv OF AnuNGZin JadunatU Svkar 
I ol l\ pp 412 V C Sirkar &. Sons Calcutta, 
Hs^SSas ' 

Every student of Indian history will xvel. 
come the present \olumc of Prof Sort nr s 
Anrengiib ‘ The Tleccan ulcer mined Aiimng 
*1° and it was not the wenk Sultanates ofthc 
south hut the Mnrathas who were responsible 
for it The fourth volume of Aiimngnb there 
fore, deals ranialy with the n«eofthe Mnrnflias 
and the fiml conquest and annexation of 
Bijapur and Golkomla by the Mnghnls The 
melnncholv theme of the last two eicnls Ins 
given us three charming chapter** that will 


interest e^en tho^e who turn to History for a 
diversioa'^onU In the first 238 pages of the 
present volume Prof Sarkar has given us an 
abridgment of his previously published Shivnji 
and His Times * ^^e hate already reviewed that 

work in these columns and we have not anv 
thing more to add except that it has lost 
nothing in interest by the merciless rejection of 
minor and unimportant details Jn fact the 
abridged account may be more interesting to 
manvlav readers 

Sambhajl s brief career however presents an 
unbroken array of dry details that may frighten 
many bat we cannot blame the author on that 
account Sambhaji was a soldier and nothing 
bnt n soldier. He spent bis time cither on horw- 
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back or red wme andv^men m hispleasnre* deciplicnne ofallour cpicriphs and cataloguing 
bouse The son of great Shivnji \\as such a ofall ourcoias \\e shallhaTc the colossal task 
reprobate that his reign is of no interest to the ofchumiog tl e Ocean of Indian Literature Itis 
except as a theme of that great epic high time that some of our acutest scholars 
^e Rise oftbe Marathas took to this rather precarious path of lescarch 

Our Uistonan has justly tried to \ indicate the which constmtU lures us more to brilliatit 
much mmigned Knlusha or Kara Kuleshi (Mr. ppiessmgthan helps us to ascertain the truth. 
D L Rays Kavlesh Khan— the Bengali After much tml and experiment we shall Jia\e 
Dramatist was perliapsmisledby Scott Waring) to formulate the canons of cnticism applicable 
but we are afraid he has failed to do justice to to our culture history ho doubt some 
the Maratha character when hesaysthat the bnlliantworkers ha\e started their mrcstigation 
great officers of Slmajiand Satnbhaji were not but there should be more workers in the field 
inspired by anything hut mercenary raotires of thoroughly equipped m the sc *rce of Indologv 
self aggrandizement That may be true of In Prof Ayyangar we have a worker of 
individuals but if that had been their national established reputation W'c find in his careful 
characteristic we fail to understand why e\er> selection and brilliant presentation of the 
Maratba Sbdedarand Watandar did not swear sources, a marvellous picture of kyayamgar 
allegiance and render homage to the victorious Hindus— the connecting Jink between the anefent 
Mughal after the capture and death of Sambhaji and the mediaeval history of Hindu India 
and why the great mass rallied round Rajaram Hemmed in between the Muhammadans on the 
the leader of a lost cause’ What but loyally one side and the Dmvidians on the other, thc«c 
and devotion to their innster could induce Baji Hindus mantained a polity and developed n 
Prabhu to calmly lay down his life to save culture which ever) Hindu would be proud of 
Shivaji and Taaaji Malsure the celebrated Mawli The over sea trade of Vijayanagar is now prov ed 
leader to escalade the ramparts of impregnable to have been extensive One Sew n^orted 
Kondana? kVeore inclmed to believe that two horses from Ormuz efepliants from Ceylon 
contrary forceswfre simultaneously in operation camphor from the Punjab and «ilk8 from China ’ 
—the feudal forces of disruption and the nobler Butaboveatl we ore dazzled by the galaxy of 
Reeling ofpatnoti«m great-wnters— men ns well as women— testifying 

A comparison ol Prof Sarkars account of toaquickeniog ofnationnl lift rartly paralleled 
Samblicyi s reign with that of Chituis will point b) any olherchapter oflndian histor) 'The 
* out many inaccuracies of that chronicle and no inipervat family ond the subordinate chieftains 
student of Maratha History can be too grateful alike were famous for their extraordinarily 
for this sefTJce ' liberal patronage of letters Thus we find o 

Although Prof Sarkar has embodied in his cliieftnm (Roghunath) composing a tecbiiicar 
work every necessary topographical informa treatise on Hindu music and inventing new 

tion one cnniiot but feel the i ecd of agood Ragas and Tolas, luimsters (Mndhava and 

mapaslie goes on with the detailed account of Sa)ana) wnting critical and cxegetienl works 
thcmilitary operations of the Mughals and the ontheNedic literature m the interval of their 
Marathas A critical bibliography at the end of onerous state duties a (jocen (Ganga Devi) 
the hook would have been of immense service to composing a sober metrical annals of her 

the ambitious student who wants to go to the bu'Mnd e regime and n common lady 

original sources (RamaWadra) coniposiag poems la eight 

The book is marked by that thorough scholar languages and ultimatlej uistnlled on the throne 
ship indefatigable industry and unbiased ofbalutjaSarorQiya’ (ic empress omongpoets) 
Kgard for truth that have deservedly earned for closing her epic with this remarkable colophon 


Prof Jadnnath Sarkar, i 


world wide reputation Miin iSfivlT XiffUTJUTniff 

S N S tTVTUrpXT fsTr’S^ XWtTTWl^Sl 

I1XI«1*I ^t?W 5TI \‘ 

So the 8acro«anctity of the 5>nana was not 
the only refuge of our Indianladics of yore 1 They 
had a career nod n brilliant career before them 
nay evenfhcpoct laureateship of the realm ' We 


SOUKCBs OF \IJAVANXGAR lIlsTOBV (The 
Madras Lanerstty /Tintoricaf Senes pner 
Rs 4-8 ns ) se/cctea axrrf cd {cd by S Ktishni 
swami Aysangar M I 

Wc congratulate Prof Avjangarconljallv on ..v 

bnngiogto light these fresh materials for the thank ProC Ay) ftngnr for bringing these telling 
history of the great Iiiadu Kingdom of facts of our Living I ost before our eyes again 
Vijavnnagar Smee the pubhcation ol beweUs Kaliuv 

A 1 orgotten Empire in that A STATibTihCAi. Ailas of tub BARobA Statk 

Vyvangar for-omething more He boldly s^bOnck»t<Ts Gowmment By Rao Bahadur 
nces that narrow conception of Ind an <^M«daVbaiIl pe-<m A.J-B B-Ioohcnp 
.} winch refiises to go beyond epigmphie 40+4Gatafs 1018 

numismatic evidence Even iihrr the Statistics arc not always palatable, and 


Inui 
I rof 
challenges 
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people gencr'illy avoid figures m their studies 
ftnd accept the conclasion of the v,-nteT Our 
GoveminentBlne Books and statistical abstracts 
are hardly ever read by the public , and even 
the educated people cannot nse them \Mth 
great profit Sographis had recourse to and 
popular books are illustrated graphically 
Even our Goveimient have come to realise 
it and the Blue Book of The Material and 
Moral Irogress of India prepared to be 
placed before Parliament and the public has 
Wn this time planned on an entirelj nciv basis 
—and things have been sho^^n graphicall} 
instead of merely statistically The book has 
been readable But still better is the method of 
illustratmgthmgsby maps where thisis possible 
Me have no statistical \tlas of India for recent 
years— the only one I know ofw as published in 
1803 It IS of no use today The Baroda Govern 
ment have published the book under notice for 
the belter understanding of the progress of the 
State m various branches by its people Thus 
the whole State IS as if Msuali«ed to maps and 
there IS no difficulty, c\en for one who is notan 
economist to understand and know bis country 
thoroughly 

Tlie explanatory matter covers 40 pages 
tvhicli will give the reader a very hicidaccount of 
the State ofto^ry with a brief historical back 

g round of each of the subject treated Maps and 
lagratns cover 40 pages which contain the 
following interesting things — I General Infor 
mation (1 Map of the Baroda State 2 Popu 
lation and area by Taluks 3 Area and density 
4 Den«it> of population S D agram of density 
etc C Gcologj 7 Soils 8 Forests 9 12 Sub* 
soil Mater 13 Jlainfall 14 Temperature 
IG Rnilwaas 10 Irrigation Tanks) II Agncul 
ture {1.7 20 Settlement groups 21 Irrigation 
arras 22 llolduigs 23 Staple crops 24 Value 
ofHncI 23 Livestock ploagn® etc 2G Mi«=cvJJa 
neons Information) HI Industries (27 Occu 
pation 28 Industries) I\ Co-operation. (29 Co- 
operative Societies 30 Progress of the move- 
ment) ^ Prices and wages (30-3-1) \ I Edu 
STAviF AnrAVn-Aisiw t?*- iAVravy HV 

Libraries ) (37) Mil Self-Government (39) IX 
The Peoples of Baroda (39 A nnation in popn 
lation 40 Distribution by Religion 11 Caste' 
42 Number of girls and women 41 Age- 
wnods nnd Civ il condition ) X Aitahty (4-t| 
A.I Dnnk (Abkan Consumption 43} XII Reve- 
nue nnd Expenditure (4r} 

r K Mckuffji 

The SrcKFT Cirv, br llusb 
I Marm Ihn ^ Co) " 

Mr llugb Malpole needs no istrotluciion to 
fiction loving public nnd he ndds to 1 1* 
l^rcls with this striking tale of Russian lift 
That he can create a genuine Russ an ntmos- 

E here Mr Walpole h-t# nlrea ly 'how n in * The 
ark I orcsi acl htscrealivegenm' is seen in a 
taBkharerslogc of development iithc present 


nord Petrograd is the 'cene of the story and 
the events are those of the year preceding the 
Revolution and the first few months ot the 
npheaval A group of Englishmen are brought 
mlo close toucli vvath a Russian family and the 
latter is fully sketched before the reader Some 
of the portraits are truly remarkable A era is a 
beautiful figure of tragedy and Markomteh 
will always attract the attention of the reader 
Lawrence and Nina also are presented in a 
distinct fashion but the master-creation is 
Semyonov who must challenge comparison vv ith 
that terrible figure of Engli'h fiction Heathcliff 
of Eini1> Bronte s ‘M ithcnng Heights On 
the whole the book is one of the most remark 
able productions of Mr Walpole 

The Promise op The Am by Algeraoa 
DIacknood {\IactniIIan «£. Co ) 

From the Secret City to ' The Promi«e of 
the Air is a leapfrom the vortex of human life to 
its uttermost fringes where the sound of turmoil 
is never felt One does not know whether Mr 
Blackwood s work can becallcd n novel Here 
is neither the interest of stnkmg and sensational 
events nor of the psychological presentation of 
character —none of the two elements which 
appeal to the fiction reader of to day In this 
novel there is properly speaking no story and 
the writer is simply outlining the relation of the 
father pf a family to his children ind to Ins 
wife Joseph Mimblc had ntendenev* from his 
atudent-davs to take life as the birds take the 
air and bad married secretlv the daughter of a 
com<band1er while he was at the Lniversity 
Disinherited by his father and forced to enter a 
publishing hoose as a canvasser he seemed to 
forget the sweet idylhc sentiments of youthful 
days But his daughter who had been growing 
up nnd who bad inherited bis bird like nature 
once again brought him away from the interests 
ofthe earth and the mam problem of the book 
IS to contrast the bird like pair the father ard 
daughter with the very human Mrs Mimble 
and her son The whole thing may ^ said to 
if* s^ia-vdilr-wAswsl.ai' AoaIvtw .hsw 
\ir may be liv ed on the material earth and it is 
an interesting study because of its novel type 

The Lasd Tnnv loved by G D Cammws 
( MacmiH in S. Co) 

It IS a tale of Insh life containing pictures 
both of the town and the vDlage Kate the 
lerome had been admired by two brothers 
Michael and Steve Turpm before em grating to 
\menca. On rctuniing from the States she 
finds that both are dead — one fighting for the 
Bnti'h m I ranee and the otl er for the Smn 
Fern rebels The only brother left is Eugene and 
he M an interesting stndv In the ojiening 

r ages he is a colourless figure attracted by Kate 
at cowed down through /car of a tyranmeal 
fatler M hen however frved from this tyrannv 
be IS nltogctber a new man —a man w ith new 
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ideas of re-organising the ngncultural and other 
activities of the land —one -who is successful m 
changing to some extent the life of the ordinary 
Irish farmer Kate s adventures in Dublin are 
eatertaining and the sketches of the Misses 
Peacock Mrs Cooney, Molly and Tom Casey 
are drawn ith such a light touch and betray 
so much of the writer s powers of humour that 
they may be said ).<> be classic Irish pictures 
among novels of ttie present day The anUiOT 
IS not so successful with his heroine and the Kate 
at the Dublin kitchen is altogether a different 
being from the Kate of the country Her rcla 
tions with Eugene are interesting hut for 
mater part of the book the theme is m the 
background and one feels that the author has 
not developed it so suecessfalb 
have done iflie had not been distracted bj the 
lighter interests of the story 

The Book otthe Cate Gaurisankar ConA 
by Sn Anatida Acharya (\facmi!Iaa <£. Co ) 

It IS described by the writer ns the authentic 
account of a pilgrimage to the Gaurisankar cave 
narrated by the late Professor Truedream of 
University of Sichbridge to his friends 

Reason ofFancydale and the keep« of Soham 

Qarfen This (Jesenption is enough to teU the 

reader the nature of the work ® 

able mystic allegory and the writer has jostilied 
?he rmar* made about him in connection with 
k?/ other work The Brahmadarsanam At 
times^no doubt the allegory is 
■oMK'iies of the Ocean wanderer and the kuoy 
shadows are occasionally mere sermons , 
slr^ifnuS isathisbest in the expressions 
of tbe Vo«« ®»^«A‘^ '“^ rhyttimica! pro« 

fnvitts an interesting comparison with the 
wanslations of the master of our v er^ 

Post Graduate Teacihso in the Uti\cr<ity 
or Calcutta (Calcutta University Ptrss) 

U <i a record of the work of the University 

mmmmM 

4SSm«t an^ this booklet wdl supply one 
w rth the fullest detuds ^ ^ Sidduanta 

1*^ the liJin li/avrt Pnatiaff 

lessons on good conduct and cultna. 


tion of virtues are the keynote of this small 
book 

UsUAKAVT by the late Mr Bhogtn 

draraoR Di\atn DA SecondEditioa Pnaled 
St the Tattra \ireel)ak Preis Bombay and 
published by Ramaniyaram G Tnpathi pp 296 
Price Rs 2 {1919) , 

t\e are glad the book Ims run into a second 
edition t\e have already given our opinion 
on this novel when it was first published The 
enterprising young publisher has added to its 
value and attracts eness by illustrations 

GtgEKAT NA ITIIIAS M VATO (tJSJTT^ ffT 

by Chhaganlal Tbakurdas Modi, B A . 
Retired Edaeatiooal Inspector Baroda sad 
Jagiivatidas Daya//i Modi Assistant Master, 
Timing College Baroda Printed at the Surat 
City Press Paper co^ er pp SS (1913) 

There are some pictures given in this little 
book to illustrate the subjects treated As its 
name implies the writers have suecessfiilly tned 
to narrate in it m the interesting form of a story 
the history of Gujarat Apart from its value 
to teachers in schools it is «ure to proyc of 
great use to those who care to know about t«e 
general outstanding features of our history 
without being bored by a larger but technical 

K M J 

Acknowledgments : 

1 iNpiAV State Schoiarsuips Pamphlet 
no 6 published by the Bureau of Bdaeation 
India Superintendent Goierament Printing 
ladia Cakuttn PneeJ^ns or 1 shilling- 

Tins 1 andbook has been compiled for the use 
of candidates for state scholarships for selected 
candidate* and for those who are concerned 
wlh their selection It consists of summaries 
of official documents It comprises sections 
dealing with— (1) List of scholarships (2) 
Genernl Rules which the candidates shall have 
to follow and conform with before and after 
their selection in this and foreign countries (3) 
University scholarships (+) Technical scholar 
ships (6) Scholarships for males ofthc domiciled 
coiumunity (C) Oriental languages scholarships 
(7) Scholarships for women both Indian and 
donucikd (S) Rules for state scholars in the 
United Kingdom (9) List of documents con 
taming the orders of the Government of India 

2 Nationai. Calkspar ior the year 1920 
Pabhahed by Lajpat Rai Pnth\i Raj &thni 
Jlooksellersand Publisher? LabonGate Lahore 

PnSe 12 anaas per sheet 

It IS a w all sheet almanac with portraits of 
many prominent nationalist leaders, both men 
and womeii living hnd dead The representa 
tion of Mother Hind ought to have been more 
artistic t\c may suggest the publisher to 
substitute the present one with the beautiful 
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picture of Mother Indt'i by Mr Abanmdraaath 
Tagore C I E This calendar ought to adorn 
the ^YalI of every nationalist s lionse 

3 4 Sri Krishn v and Aujcrs avd Sjta and 
Laksiijian pictures painted ^fr Sarada 
Cltann Uktl and reprodaced in colours br 
Calcutta Phototjyje Co Publisher— \titn 
and Uktl can be had at S Ipa Mantfir 43S 
Amberst Street Calcutta 

Mr ULiI IS an artist who is «o well Inon'n 
that he requires no introduction nt our bands 
^\e have reprolnced many of his petores m 
reduced facsimile which have been spoken of very 


enlogistically by art critics both,here and in 
England Now the pnbhshers have placed mthin 
reach of the public reproductions of his pictures 
of the same size os the originals The p cturcs of 
Sn Krishna and Arjun and Sita and Lakshman 
represent the scenes of Sn Krishna admoniehing 
Aoun to 6ght on the eve of the great battle of 
Kunikslietra apd Sita admonishing Lakshman 
to go and help Ram when he has gone to slay 
the golden deer Both the pictures are of great 
artistic merit and the reproductions arc excellent 
andfauithi! doing justiccto the artist s original* 

C B, 


COMMENT AND CRIflClSM 


Rabindranath Tagore on 
Aurobindo Ghosh 
[A gentleman having written to Dr Rabindra 
aath Tagore from \bmedabad to draw his 
ottention to the rev icw of hts The Home and 
the World in the last Noiember i«sue of the 
Modem Aerieii the poet gave the following 
reply to his correspondent ] 

Sontiniketan 
\ov 30 JOia 

Dear Sir 

1 have not vet read Jadu Babn s rcvie%> of 
my book but I feel sore that he could never 
mean to say that \urobindo Ghosh beloncs to 
the same type of humanitv ns &and p of my 
story My acquaintance with the literature of 
our contemporarj politics being casual and 
desultory Ido not even to this day definitely 
know what ta the pohfical standpoint of 
Aurobindo Ghosb But this I positiielj know 
that he is a great man one of the greatest we 
have and therefore hable to be misanderstood 
even hj h s fnenda What I myself feel for him 
IS not mere admiration bat reverence for his 
depth of spintnahty his largeness of msioo and 
his literary gifts cxtraonMnarv in imaginatue 
fiht and expression lie is n true Rishi and a 
Ewt combined and 1 still rqx-at my caaiaskitr 
w hich I ofTereil to him w hen he w as first nf«a I 
e<.l by the trouble which uUimatelv made him an 
exile from tbc soil of Bengal 

\ours Sincerelv 
RaBIM KANSTIt TaCOHE 


“Tho Story of tho Lion and the 
Elopbant ” 

Pc Mr CaEgoly s note and Mr Das s 
reio iticr 

V' » C Giogolr. note 
patUswcd n the Mfxlcrn ^eriew rega^iBi, Ux 
ongia of lie Lion and C epliant iroirf 1 f nd 


Mr P C Das has taken exception to the alleged 
inaccaracy in regard to the true sequence ol 
kesan and Gajapati Dynasties Mr Dass 
objection seems to be rather besides the mark, 
as Mr Oangoh never said in his note that the 
Gajapatis preceded the Kesanes 5fr Gti^oly 
has refuted the view that the motif is not or the 
nature of a political cartoon and Mr Das m hia 
r^oindcr has lent the weight of his snpport to 
tins contention Popular traditions seldom 
square with historical facts and n writer who 
refers to a tradition of this account mercl> to 
proie its erroocons character from hts own 
particular standpoint deserves no reproach on 
that neconnt Mr Gangoly though an artist 
aad art •connoisseur IS well posted m historical 
an 1 arelncologtcal literature an 1 the faetthat he 
conll not ha\e been oblivious of the correct 
sequence of the Kesanes and the later ruler of 
On«sa IS 1 think w ell borne oat bv his reference 
to the date of Jaabhakora Kesan nrf3 of the 
chrouologj of the Eastern Ganga Kings in his 
very interesting original article on the Story 
oi'a I’^ntea’Cbttori fadne itum i5Vi<5a f iT 
O RS Sept 1919 \ol \,ri III, pp 323 330) 
These few words are wntten not witn aviewto 
prolong an unneecssarv controversy but to clear 
up the misconception ol a fair mmdel critic 
whose intercstisso keen and alert in matters of 
Onssan antiquity 

15-1219 G D StBRAR 

Ihavcto disown the proposition which scry 
cnnonsly erougli has been Zathered upon me by 
Itabu IMma Chandra Das m a note published in 
the last December number of this Review I coal 1 
never poisiblv suggest- to nnvboilT that the 
GangaKajas w ere «ncceeile<l by the Kesan Rulers 
m Ons«a. As to oy news relating totbeso- 
eaBed Kesan Dyna«ty ofOn«sa the following 
among otler wnliogs of mine mar b" referred 
to vu.,— {1) J B O b 191C and (2) Socepar 
in the bambalpur tract JJ. C MArmpui 
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ViveRananda’s Idea of a “Math” 
for Women 


INDIAN PEHIODIOALS 

When snch idcalwonien liadcommandof spintu^ 
kn^Sce eehy then shaU they not hate the 
;Ze Smleee now ’ What hnj happened onCe 
. • can certainly hafpen again Iliatorj t^“tts 

T„ vpfir 1901 in -the course of a con The rice Ins risen liy 

versation with a disciple as reported m the esteemng xvomen ha« 

Milddha fflarata Svaam. V.aekani«.aa “"„J,°'e„"e'^eat and will neyerhe 

raised tbo topic of the ftltnre M-tili JJf/^^egreat The pnncipalcansens towhy 

,,atea.t„bhshing E^S\h^rthro\d.d".«^ 

VI th theHoly Mother as the centre of mspira P jiU works and efforts co“e to 

^ rfef*i;?4^o be estahhshed onthe eastern they -There is no hopeofnsefor tint family 

tion a Mitnisto oe ur'ihmachanns and nought there is no estimation of no- 


o?h« MM? BmSaeharmis and Sadhyis 

'“Thmopon the disciple raised the objec 

JSrw^lefs^adXr.nlnrtoSad 

Math, for ;rd“on'efflM.;;. r2«°ndandrraetieal hr.^ 

t in course of time man^o p Education in India contnl 


•Women’s Education in India. 

We tvonld "Sk ■>» 


evil practices 

The Swaoii replied 


tbesoundnndpraeticni nrric.e on “ 

Education m India contnbuted to the 
Indnn Feview for November by 
D K Karve Ve shall refer to a few 


It IS verr 


n K Karve "c " 

imi replied „o,„,h.s points in it nnd quote n fett passages 

d,ffie«ltlo_»nders;nd';hym«o P ^ ^ __ 


iVtw connection I hare very rndicnl views 
of opinion that unJess education in arts 


.on‘i;V;her.-frt.'.V& 

SeransSsSeVis P''-' iS" Vt” the Sw sfirt^ 


SerorS'inTSoUrerd™. think yon hare 
?i' e dretpk was ready wr.b the tnle re 
joinder, 


Covemment slfoiil 1 stirt parallel Universities 
S?thvOTacutirniedii and accord «co^'^«a 
to th^ ccrtif cates and dcgr«s that may_ 
be awarded by Univers ties and 


be awarded by Univers tics unu j 

„„„en nre . bondage and n.-erard ^^.^^dSSL^’S.SSrSe’h^oS'wrn 

Women by their Mnyn eorer the kno ^ ^ "“1',°'^“"'"°!; F,™'’ m i™ S 

devbuonisdifTeulttobeattamdbythem "“Vacating youths in their oT^n vernaculars 

\ncknnnndarepbca.^i f„,aih»t F''™*^j„j„,,„„„,,„st,tutioii8 mentioned 

'“"^nSTSStentfortnowledgennarlirine a ,,im where the Vernaculars nre used ns 
- ToT’ In tbeP«i«\°''‘'?““'„OT^^ media of instraclion are the Gurnkul Aca 

priests mide the othCTca^^^nwi^^P^^^^^^ demy of Kungn Ilirdnnr the OsmMia 

disentitled to the shiyf the ^ Othernw you Univcrsitj of Hyderabad the Hindi Vidya 

a''*^"’n°'?hr\cdlc and tlK Upan«hnlic ages .j,,, and the Induin Women 8 Unnersity 
“ -s/IiHSsIr "teW:.;,?n meamm hn.workea 
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as a greater flftrinient jn the case of girls than 
that of boa s It necessarily tahes up more time 
to attain to t. certain standard of knowledge 
let alone the mental strain that it imposes and 
keeps Secondary Education out of the reach of 
manj a girl to whom time and work are weightj 
considerations 


Rcfernng to the survey of v. omen’s edu 
cation made by the Calcutta Unirtrsity 
Commission and their recommendations 
thereupon, Mr Kane observes — 


WTiat IS true of Bengal is tiaie of all India 
With perhaps slight modifications Even 
educated people areeau tious and suspicious about 
the results of girls education Many an educated 
Bengali has stranded the report veiy pertinently 
obserres upon the uncertainty of nun and the 
conflict of emotions into w Lich he is draw n bj 
the fact that the world of thought to which he 
has been introduced by Western education is a 
thingwholb apart from the tradition thoughts 
and the modes of life still cultivated in hisUome 
One has to admit that women who make the 
home and shape the thoughts of the rising gen 
eration Ime as areleno share lathc intellectual 
life of their men and stand for ideals and modes 
of thoughts which are often sharpl; in conflict 
with those which their men have learned to 
entertain ’ However, it cannot be considered 
desirable ' that women in India «bould cootinoe 
to labour under the darkQe«s of ignorance and 
superstition or cling unreasonably to fo«$ilised 
remains of the past out of w lueli ever^ semblance 
of life has Tani«hcd and di«agTecment w ith their 
educated husbands brothers or sons That 
people arc quite indifTercnt to such a state of 
things IS plain from the fact that m the sphere 
ofprls edncation there is no parallel at all to 
that extraortlinarv activity ofpnvate entcrpn«e 
winch has established hundreds oflligh Schools 
for boys 


One of the most important reasons why 
women should be educated is explained in 
the follow inf' passage 
Men in India hare accepted political tbeorie* 
and methods of the West This will make a 
change in the social condition inevitable and a 
matter of course Tl e proee'S ofdnnge will and 
must be verr painful but tl e change must take 
. place U ca rot l>c made in one here oflifr 
thepoltcal w itl out ultiraatelT affecting all the 
res' and if it is to be earned out without 
giving ris«. to the Imo^t trngiv. of ilomcsti tn « 
nnder*t«wliog» it can onlv be bv giving the 
women that degree of education whch wM 
<^ble them m parlner«h p avith their men, 
gratlualU iwd healthili toadjujithe conditions 
cf Indian life to the needs ofanetvnze' It»s 
no use saying to the tide of ndranemg clange 
thus far ard no farther The only soluuoa mos* 
be a resolute attempt to ach ere a real smt! e* « 
not to womens education alone bc’ircen the 


12 


idtos and traditions of the W est find the ancient 
and rooted ideas and traditions of India This 
reconciliation of Eastern an 1 W esfem ideas can 
not be limited to a single sphere 

The Commission found hope in the fact 
that the question of Women’s education 
was senouslv engaging the thought and 
sympathy of the best minds of Bengal, and 
so they’ w ere not inclined tow ards pc«sjm 
ism 

WTiat is needed the report says is a 
system which will enable those who decplvcare 
about the provision of an appropriate system of 
traming for Indian women and who realise the 
profound importance of the subject to have 
greater freedom in devising the means for reolis 
mg their ends 

Coming to the recommendations of the 
Commission the professor writes — 

The basic idea on winch the w hole structure 
of the recoimnendations in this connection eeems 
to have been built is at the outset thus 
expressed — Tw o. distinct needs must alwnj s 
be kept m mind in the oTgnni«at)on of Womens 
Education the neeil of the vast nnjontv who 
will spend their lives mthc Zenana whose eda 
cation w ill cease at an early age and w ho ought 
to be trained on the one hand to perform their 
^oaoa duties with interest and knowledge and 
on the other to understand ond Sympathise w ith 
the interests anil work of their husbands and 
brothers and secondly the need of the small 
but very important minority who will go out 
into the world to serve their fellows m profea 
siopnl calJujgs o*r will play their part an the in 
tellcclual activities of the progressive section of 
Indian Society and want a high training to be 
enabled to do so 

Jhe almost prophetic note with which 
the chapter m the Report on rccommenda 
tions in the sphere of women's education 
concludes is to be found in the follow ing 
passage 

If the leaders of opinion m Bengal arc ready 
to recognise the supreme importance of a rapid 
development of womens education ard of nii 
odnptation of tic system to Indian needs an 1 
conditions and if they are willing to spend time 
and thought and monev m bringing it about the 
quesUoa will graluallr solve itself Otherwise 
there must Ic licfore this countrv a tragic and 
painful period of soaal dislocation and m sunder 
standing and a pr longation of tl c existing 
disregard of those manifold ills in a progressive 
soewty which only an educated womanhood can 
heal 

Professor Karve thinks that the Com* 
mission should have recommended tl e 
tsttibh'^hn'cnt ofn fic|iaratc cDiycrsitv ftr* 
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■vroinen, ^\hichthey Iia^e not done His 
reasons for acUocatmg separate tnnver 
sities for a%omen are that if women’s 
education is to depend on men s nnirer 
sity winch IS controlled Govermnent, 
progress would be exceedingly slow For 
Goaemment machinery grinds \erj slowh , 
particularly m a country like India * where 
the interests of the people and of the Goxer 
ment are not alw ays quite the same ’and 
80 “the Simplest reforms arc sometimes 
delay edjbr years together ’ 

Reforms in men s education are frouRht wtlh 
a number of diff eultics political conaiderntjona 
being tlic foremost Dillercnce of opinion among 
our own people is also not a small obstacle The 
Goicrnmeots attitude towards Womens 
Education will be far more sjmpntbetic than 
towards men 8 education If therefore Womens 
Education IS vparatcfl from men s eduratjon by 
a separate UniTcr«it\ for women itwiH be pos- 
sible to cany out refrirms far moreca«ilT 

Mr Knnt is not opposed to women 
taking ndtantngc of the existing mens 
unit ersities 

Iwisliitto bcelcarlj understood tbattho«e 
women as ho want to take adsantapeoflheiuen s 
courscsyiist at tliev arc now or will liehercafter 
accordingto the recommendations ofit eCoraons 
fion arc welcome to do so Hut there are 
jnany more women who without the facih 
tics and opporiumtus these seomen command 
ssouUl still like to get as much of eitucation os 
Ijimfeil time ai 1 circumstances w ill }Knnit them 
to acquire It is for sucl girts and women and 
their ntimlicr is large that free nnd in Icpendcnllt 
working bodies or Unn ersities are desired What 
1 think IS that their is still scope for sepnrafe 
Unicef«ities for Women cither tjOxemnent or 
nnaate which can begin their a\ork at once nml 
cnrrv out all the reforms that are thongl t 
desirable 

lit gnes other reasons for /idrociitmc 
separate universities for w omen 

Anotler reason for sahi h 1 ndiorate a 
oxate l.uiTcc< f.T for V\ onieu is that in mens 
unitersities qucsifors <f Wiacu* lAincalion 
arc sure to occupr a place of seeondnrr 
importanec Ttese question* wiD l>c lanl a'nle 
when important question* concerning men* 
cducntion crop up It will nlnav* bar Iicap 
women to ninlc thrir etJoeation h.ahg' oa the 
s eiliieation oftucft 

Ooverrment saretion |S n *ine qna rron i»l 
men* eilocation The eon* deration of what 
U education par* >« ftlonv* to l»e a factor of 
j great i-uportei ce while in the ease of 
Women * location this factor is af least not 
o tcTT Isaportaot Tlie tnajontv of women 


hare to bo educated with a \aew to enable them 
to take an intelligent interest m their home life 
nod d}«chii;ge their diiiies and lespoiisibilitics 
creditably Thus indigenous efforts made 
Without waiting for Covemiucnt s anctio n stnnd 
a fair chance of success Iksides the number of 
Educated Women a\ ho enter a profession is now 
small and must continue small for some years to 
come so that women educated in a pnratc 
university will find no difficulty m getting 
cmplovment if they are so inclined 

Tlic Japanese nre nn independent people, 
tintl the Japanese social system ofTersless 
obstacles to the education of women 
\et they established a separate xmuersity 
for w omen ns n prn nte mststution, and it 
still remains pnaate It is flminslung 
Theohyectof the promoters was ( 1 ) to 
educate woman ns a human being ,( 2 ) to 
educate woman na woman, and (T)to 
eiJiicate w onnn ns memlwr of the Commh 
mty 111 Japan tlicv had not the diflicnlty 
of ft foreign medium and probabh of carls 
mamage and seclusion of women, and ret 
the promoters of the Japtn Women* 
bnucfstti thought it nccessart to 

moderate tlie standards and thus linng 
education within cast naeli of their 
women 

If we iR India gi\e to our women tie 
vemacultr medium and lighten the jrc»«iirtf of 
examination* m the manner *«gi,c*ted by tl e 
CominissiOR onl nl«o hr rntrotluimg tlic 
pr»iKi|lc of examination tj compartmentB 
throughout without wniting until thcK reform* 
nre latroduceil into men *Mlucation weslmll be 
nblc to ochicTc niucli Tfic etandnof of 
general Inowlclge null cultural Tfilnc «honkl le 
the same l>ccan*c eam for boy* tin* standard 
hnslwenlow on nccounl of tt e unimturaliie** of 
our rouraie* Thi* nnoatumlnc** consist* m 
giriAg Mndnc importance to I nglish by 
making it n medium of inslrueffn and 
conseqnentlv neglecting the study of the 
vemocular 

Tr«5CT.»Crt Knratu aAMcciskVink, 

Without waiting for (to-vcrunicnt iiiitmtire 
WoRirne Imicrsitie* »n In I a •houJ i J>c pfannerl 
and run prwaielr to nchictc the aboie- 
tnewlioned end* tiOTemmcnl i» *nrc tu accoi^ 

It* wwlion to these UnjTcr*jiJc» later, b«t frt 
not won for their *aticiion Wuinen* 
Unirersitie* should pixiTiJc for instuction in two 
profe««ion» — rducnlion nod med^fne hc*ide» 
prwTKliiig for general rducalion la art* Eren if 
OOvemtnent doe* not aeconl it* recognition to 
tberrrUlicate* oflbcse laiTmitiea nod doe* not 
admit ladies holding thc*c ccrtifeatc* to 
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Manufacture is doubly dependent on agn 
culture and its Jcindrcd cTtrnctne indnstnes— 
forestry hunting fishing nnning andtjnamiag 
Prom these it must receive the matenaw on 
which it worl s and among the men who pursne 
these extractive industries it must find n large 
proportion of th^ consuuiere of its pnpducls 
people who are willing in return to snpp^ food 
as well as r^w ninterials to the inaaufactnring 
population A manufacturing country without 
agriculture and cut off iroui agricultural 
countries w ould be like the mrtbica} group of 
faro.ij es which lived by _tahin^ in oncJiLMOther'^ 
I washing 

^ Tins IS the cardinal fact that has to be kept 
in mind in considering the problem ol thedeie- 
lopraent of manufacturing industries m Indio. 
It 15 possible for a country tcLSO develop its 
manufactunag sVill and efficieney'as-to be able 
to depend for food for raw materials and for 
markets uponother countries Thus Lancashire 
obtaois raw eqttan feeta Amcrtca and Egypt 
and Sells the manufactured product iQ India- 
Chioa South Amenca Africa Europe the 
■United States and the British Cotomes and out 
of the payment for its labour buys cram aod 
meat from all over the world to feed ner opera 
tires But this IS an exceptional feat not easily 
imitated So far as India is concerned s nee u 
is on the one hand rich in oaturat resoutves aod 
on the other sustains a vast population almost 
entirely by agriculture it is w ise,to concentrate 
attention at first on forgiec liflKs la industrial 
chains at least one end of which is already I ere 
in India and by preference la those of which 
both ends are here In other words ladian 
enterprise should first ipply itself to those 
luanufactunng industries for whch India itself 
Buppl es both the raw material and the market 
and then to those for wh ch India supplies 
raw material or the market 

He gives a concrete example 

Som5 tune ago 1 took a number of students 
overtheMadrssharbour There wesaw lUtUe 
godowna waiting for export at one spot a great 
collection of raw si ms and hides and at 
another a great mass of tanning materiab 
My students flit d sgusted and ashamed at this 
evidence, of the lack of enterprise and efficiency 
of Ind an industry As tie skins nnd hides are 
here and the tann up materials also why not 
tan the ekms and hides before exporting them ? 
And as under jicace conditions India imports 
null ons of pa rs ofboots and shoes aomialJy to 
saxnothing ofn greatianety of other leatJ «■ 
nianufaetures why not retain out of these tanned 
skins, and h dc« enough to supply India With 
all tic boots ID 1 shoes nqiurcd in the country ? 


They have two out of tl e necessary factors 
of production (1) access to the necessary raw 
materials (2)accessto a sufficientlyJargemarkct 
^Vhat else do they require ? Pour more factor* 
three of which nre immaterial or I may sar 
spiritual TlcV must hate in the frst place the 
enterprise to r sk their capital resources and the 
determination t ogo through with tl e undertaking 
to the end they must haicin the secorff' place 
the mteligence to plan wisely to choose the 
right site for thcir factory to haic it well 
designed to enlist the right manager, sense 
enough to discard the delusion that it is profit 
able to underpay employees they must have in 
the thwd place sufficient honour and bus ness 
morality to alistam from attempting to cheat 
one another or tie people with whom they 
enter into business relations And they must 
also have sufficient cash and credit to be able to 
buy land erect buildings eauip them with plant 
and macbtnrry and emploj labourers 

After the business has been started there 
must be good management winch has 
two aspects ettemal and inte^al The 
necessity of efficiency in the piircbtse of 
nvw inatennl and in the sale of the product 
IS easily understood But there must be 
efficient lafemal management too 

Theesrenceof it is enthusiasm for good and 
efficient work Just as a painter shomd reioiee 
in beauty of form nnd colour and n musician 
in beauty of tone and rhythm so a works 
manager should rejoice m smoothness and 
effectiveness of organisation Just as the painter 
hates falsity and crudity of colour tie works 
raasAger sViould hate waste— waste of time 
waste of material waste of bj e-prod lets waste 
of space nnd most of all waste ofhumao energy 
aadworliogpowcr IJemiiststud; theproce«ses 
so that the journey of tie material from tool 
point to tool point as it is subjected to dflTercnt 
processes shall be short outek nnd easy so that.— 
each fool works with the highest attainable 
efficicnej and 80 tbit power be Used wnthoiit 
waste lie must study the problems of lighting 
tcattlation minimising of noise prevention of 
dost and of noxious gases he must above all 
study the men whom he cmplovs selecting them 
grading them and if nc?d be shifting them 
from one tn«k to another till each has the 
ivork suited to h« cbarccterjuid capacity 

By quoting the following figures for the 
prewar year 1913 14. iVof Slater shows 
what n big field for manufactunng 
rndtistiw there isin lodn 


^\ hut w ould be necessary if a group of 
Mfidrus men rcso/ted on entering tipon 
The t inning and boot and shoe tnabing 
inclustncs in conibmatioa ’ 


In lie frst place we fnd imports of manu 
fictiireil cMloa gotxls to IJ « , the ofhs. OC 57 
CG 000 1 1) 1 side bv s de exports of ruw cotton 
to the Value of Ks 4104 23 000 Indn is 
iitraonlinanij rich in cOnl nnd iron but the 
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jmport^ of iron and st«I goods came to Rs 
If 00 70 000 bilk mantjfacturcs totalled Rs 
3 10 I"? 000 matches Rs SO G5 000 paper Rs 
l,oS77 000 biscuits cakes patent goods and 
presened milk Rs J 3-107 000 soap Rs 75 
OG 000, eartlients are and porcelain Rs C3 -19 
000 and boots and shoes Rs 70 26 000 The 
least important of these indicates an Indian 
market of over CO lakhs per annum alTording 
quite sulTicient scope for well organized business 
But intending mnnnfacturcrs mast 
not be too imitati\ e Because some people 
nrc making money in a certain industry or 
business, it must not be supposed that tbc 
field for cntcrpn*ie is unlimited B> 'vvay 
of illustrating his remarks Prof Slater 
mentions tlicaiascs of too manj rice mills 
too man) tde-works, too mant fcsurance 
companies in «:ome regions 

It IS not good business to pay the 
low cst possible w nges 

\ou will admit tint the Atncncans know 
something abotit the art of making prof ts There 
the manager is cotisidered an able mao not 
because he pays the lowest but because be pa)s 
the lugliest wage in his particular tndustr> \ou 
ha\c heard bo doubt of lie Ford inotor-<ars 
and that they are famous for four things their 
great sale their cheap price the rast profits 
made bj the manufacture and the aery high 
wage* paid to the men who make them Indian 
labour is extremeb low paid 

There isfcldomnny \alid «cn«c for the eery 
tow wages that an. customary In ni> opinion 
the wise emplojer instealof Ining to pay a* 
small a wage ns possible will always pay a 
wage high enough to make the man who gets 
It value HIS job and be anzious to keep it And 
he will encourage as mans as possible of the 
min whom he employs to trv to doeontinuolly 
better work bj giving just and faironcreases of 
pa) 


OJ 

not a country doomed to poverty b> lack of 
natural resources It is rather a country doomed 
to poterty bccau'c It has not taken the trouble 
to acquire the mental and moral cquipmait 
necessary to escape from poi erty 

Adulteration should be stopped Gotem 
ment bas a dutv in the matter, and 
this duty should be performed by legisla 
tioh and inspection Government should 
impart technical education and start 
industries b) w ay of demonstration 


Tho Labour Party and tho 
British Universities 

Sir Michael Sadler writes in Inclnn 
Education 

The increasing cost of providing higher cdu 
cation and especially in pure nndappb^ science 
!»as compelled the Unncmties of Oxford and 
Cambridge to applv for financial aid from 
Govemment Tbc Labonr Party iJi«siJi«f5ed hi 
the virtnal cxc!n«ion of the industrial clashes 
from the older Universilies b\ the high cost of 
stodjing there has pressed the Government to 
«et up Royal Commissions of inquiry into the 
organisation and financial position of Oxford and 
Cambndge The Government have consented 
to give financial aid to educational work at the 
older bniversities but have taken the opportu 
ally of announcing that they propose to appoint 
a Commission or C.ommis«ions to inquire into 
their got eminent and resource* 

k\ bat the Labour Pnrtv w ants w ill be 
clear from the follow mg passage — • 

The deputation from the I^aboiir Partv which 
was received bv the President of the Board of 
Education Iniil stress on fsc points of polic) 
The deputation urgctl that every man and 
woman capable of pursuing an education at 

f IVI^rrf r ..TTrlAMtfrvj. in nnn I 
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■^1 ch the L^hour deputation expressed m 
emphatic opinion They protested 'i^mst the 
award of scholarships bj competitne exanuna 
tion without inquiry into the financial nc^s of 
the recipients The fifth demand of the Labour 
deputation was for increased stringency m ilc 
edncatiofial control of Oxford and Cambridge tn 
the national interest They suggested that there 
should be created a central body both at Oxford 
and Cambridge which would hare efleetiTC 
control oTcrthe whole of the reiceues oftJe 
University and colleges alike and whKb would 
compel the colleges to accept whatever changes 
it thought well to impose in regard to the 
appointment of Lecturers and Fellows and m 
the reduction of the cost of living 

The object aimed at by the Labour 
Party, natnel3 that the highest university 
education should be accessible to all 
capable students irrespective of their 
pecuniary circumstances is ven laudable 
and its attainmentindispaisablj nccessaty 
for national welfare though opinibnsmust 
differ as to the means to be adopted It is 
to be noted that w Iiereas m the Bntish 
Isles efforts are being continually made 
to improve the quality of education and 
at the same time to make it less costly 
to the pupils the tendency in India is to 
make education more and more expensive 
to the student 

‘ As Umvefsities Oxford and Cambridge 
should offer facilities for advanced study and 
research in all branches of investigation T1 eir 
laboratories and rc«carch institutes should be 
planned on a magnifceiit scale Their fibnrte* 
already splendid should be increase I For 
these developments nothing but very large 
national sabs dies Inll auffee 

In India, advanced study and rcaearch 
in the unn ersitics suffer Iwausc Govern 
mentis very niggardly in giving money 
for these purposes 

The Womens CoHeges at Oxford and 
Cambridge should receive subsidies from public 
funds in order that tt ey xoav wicrease \bew 
ftceominodation and be made available for a 
larger number of students eapecially for those 
who need assistance m Iheir bnirers ty career 


Maintonanco Allowances to 
pupils from Public Funds 
In India a few «icholnr<ihips ircaiippoacd 
to lie siiffieicnt to enable poor nndnUte 
pclio’ars to purene their studies though 
the scholarships are open to nch and poor 


idike In man\ 1\estern countries, in 
addition to education being fret poor , 
pupils receive food also In England the 
i&ost recent means adopted for helping 
poor children can be gathered from the 
/bllowing extract from Sir M E Sadlers 
monthiv article m Indiin Education 

Ttom the beginning of next tpnl the Board 
of Education will be prepared to pay to local 
education authorities an amiual grant m aid of 
expenditure which tl ej maj incur under 
arrangements approved b3 the Board m pro- 
viding maintenance allowances for pupils in 
•eco^darv «chool« nn I m other institutions of 
higher education who arc in need of asatstnnec 
to cuter upon courses ot education or to complete 
them Tlie purpose of tt e grant is tw ofold. It 
Will make «eco idara scl ools and otl er institu 
tions of higher training generally ncceasible to 
children and V oung persons who sliow Special 
promise of profiting by prolonged e t ication It 
Will also cna We the pupils m these institutions to 
study long enough to obtain full benefit from the 
course wh ch tl ey undertake The local nutl or 
titei are n*keri to sulniit }ropo«aIs to the 
Board before December 31 1019 Tlie Govern 
ment will pay n grant not greater than half tl e 
net esjienoiture of tl c local education nutlionty 
on this purpose The allowances will be granted 
for mamlenanee alone os distinct from the 
payment of tuition fees or of other charges made 
by the schools or institutions in respect of the 
pupils education 

Oiir Papor Supply 
In Ins article on 'Our Paper Industr) 
in Commerce nod Industries Kao Sahib 
G N Sahnsrabudhc says that the world at 

present^ consumes ns mucli as 8 itiilhon 
tods of pajicr nniiua1l\, Europe being the 
largest consumer I ormcrlj w hen the 
demand for paper was smnDjiapcr vv as 
made from rags w nstc paper, Ac Then 
came the use of esparto, wood and other 
fibrous materials The continually grow 
mg demand lor paper resulted in the 
remarkable expansion of the wood pulp 
industry m Purope and wood has now 
been adopteil as a substitute for rags 
though for cheap grades of paper onlr 
Nwcilcn IS n large producer of mechanical 
luid chcmiciil w oo 1 [lulp 

lutopc an] Anieni.a lime alvnnced the 
paper industry to its present state as will be 
quite clear fro ii the fact that tlic«e countr es 
togvlfcer supply nearly fO per tent of the 
worll • paper demaDd 
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'>^%eden "ind jSorwaj ^\hich linve euormoas 
forests of pulp wood are the centres of the 
trade whde Germiny Austria Rissia jo 
E nrope and Southern and Western States in 
America and the Dominion of Canada — all these 
hare de\ eloped the pulp industrv as far ns their 
forests \% ould permit 

Yet it must be home in mind that the 
success s gnalues danger ahead because a 
fear is nghtlj^entertnined that the present drain 
on forests a\ ould after some years result in the 
exhaustion of the resources 

\Yith the spread of edncation the 
demand for paper at ould be on the increase 
and scarcity of paper a\ onld mean a check 
on spread of education Hence a new 
source of supply must h“ foun(l In India 

bamboo IS one of these new sources The 
Txta^hat \iaper mills now manufacture 
paper from bamboo and ha\e erected new 
plant Tind machmer) for the purpose 
Messrs Turner, Monson S. Co have 
taken 7 years lease of K.anara forests and 
will make paper from bamboos growing in 
the forests The Hon Mr Lalubbai 
Samaldas of Cotubay has established 
paper mills in Burma and another place 
Messrs Andrew kulcS. Co ha\e applied 
to the Bengal Government for 21 \ears 
lease of the bamboo forests m the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts In 1914-13 India 
imported 51 190 tons of paper and the 
8 mills m India produce onl\ about 30 000 
tons So even as matters stand there is 
room for several more paper mills in India 
Being an extensively illiterate couotrv 
there is bound to be a great expansion of 
education here with a parallel increase of 
the demand for papier So wc must take 
time by the forelock and be the owners of 
nil matenals for paper making and use 
these materials for making paper 


'T^ho Small Industries of India 
f To the December number of the Somb'ti 
CoojKrntixe Qunrterh Mr H \\ Wolff 
contributes a help’ll! article on the “mall 
mduslnes of India Says he — > 

It IS the il lellcr in the country in his more or 
less isohitcil MlJngv \m h a fell or two to 
cnltiTite avho needs small indnstrv though not 
probahlv os n role- os ft nun cmploTineat but 
us a rTil»e-j»cnn\ saj pkr-ennrr occupation to 
fill np tunc wlnvb he would otherwise waste ard 


earn him some additional rupees How usefully 
cottage industnes as they have been called may 
act in this way we see in many parts of Europe 
However "the classic country for small industry 
— wh ch ra this case includes fishing— appears to 
be Japan There small industry and fishing fill 
up a large space in the country s production and 
draw much money into the humble homes of 
poor but lodnstrious people 

He adds — 

lodia IS not fardistant from Japan It has a 
population very similarly circumstanced ^\hy 
should not the ray at with his mmute parcel of 
land do as does the Japanese peasant who ekes 
out a living by the side of what his all too small 
holding will render bv fiehmg basket work or 
some s milar by occupation^? India no Jess 
than Japan is the land espcciallr of small 
industres There are numbers of them Mr 
Ew bank some time ago gave us the number of 
those wl o practise them in the honibay 
Presidency Professor Mnkheiyee counts up a 
considerable variety of Such lodustnes in his 
book The Co operative Movement m India 
Mr Chatteiyee has a long catalogue of them to 
give in his report on the United Provinces The 
evidence given before the Indian Industrial 
Commission— only just made pubhc m England 
—IS fuD of references to them 

One IS relieved to read Mr 'Wolff s 
opinion that in the competition with 
power industry 

‘There is no fear whatever that small industry 
would not be able to hold its own— proiideo 
tlrat Its del otees select the right ehss of Articles 
to manvfucture Power industry is indeed in 
creasing rapidh and fiiakmg a great show of its 
growth Jlo\e\er small industry is advancing 
no less steadilv although with less of reclame 
and blowing of trumpets 

Mr Wolff then enumerates some rather 
formidable adverse conditions which are 
not insurmountable One is a want of 
technical skill There is also lack of nionev 
wherewith to jnirchave raw matenals or 
tools or else to store goods or hold them 
over in times of slumps Here Co-opera 
tion may provide a remedy Themost 
senons dithculty is that of dnding a 
market for the products turned out The 
writer rightly suggests that the producers 
«hould studv the purchasers tastes and 
needs and adapt their production to them 
instead of considering their own tastes and 
facilities for production Co-operation 
mav overcome the difficulty of finding n 
market Empom for the exhibition and 
sole of goods mav do some good -*A8 
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regards the European market, the fnends 
of Indian small industries should note that 
the goods «ent must be such as a 
European public u ould be hkelj to bay 


The things \\Iiich the Japanese send to 
Europe are articles of general utihtv, 
whereas hitherto Indians ha\c sent mamh 
knickknackery It should not be so 
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“Islam after the War.” 

The New Europe has an article on "Islam 
after the lYar” which begins b> asking 
"What IS going to be oun^ohey toward 
Islam under the new conditions after the 
War’" The answer is to he found m tne 

writer’s own summing up of ‘‘the argument 

St th-s art.cte" '■» tvvo clo«lv rehlcd 
propositions”, of which the ^£8^ 

-The settlement between T/rkej an^r 
pHrnnean neichbors fAnnenia Bulgann 

mmiim 

'fo lidbi the I’*-*'' thiSme 

considerable Greek jorul-itio _ . 

Goi-emment under 

Moslem sentnnent here 

If "a district from which a 
mmonty 1ms Ixen forcibly 

' ^^orsc still, almost exterminated 

lie rcstonjd to the 8«ni\ ors or kitidreil of 
tl.n"m»Jonly then the'Un.trd SWter. Iin,l 
Canadi ouplit to be gocn back to the 
sarviMORR'd bi'ba"'. Atitltdia to 

tboutviTing Moons Thrace psssed into 


the hand, of the TorVs mthe Ikthand 
15tli Centuries America was discoiercd, 
not occupied, bj Europeans towards the 
closeof thclSth ccntiir) .and Australia was 
discmcred not occupied, in the set entcenth 
centun So. ifit can be suggested tliat 
Thrace be restored, itcan with equal jus* 
tice be suggested that America and Austra- 
lia be restored to the ongiinl inhabitants 

The writer’s «ccond proposition is — 

2 We most be prepared for n rigorous 
mosement on the part of oil Modems in the 

nntish Pmpire a mosement for politienl se f 

Mprcssioo throiicli combined nction It woul I 
be A crate mistake to imagine that w-c can 
nxert ortonedoMii lh'» moreuicntby dealing 
fieneronslr sMth Turkej "hatetef is done 
with Turker, this inotement will take Nace 
because Turkc> is nnyway now incapable of 
pefforming tbe real semccs to Islam expected 
of her by Moslem opinion and Moslems under 
ruropean rule will Ael that the prcsereation 
oflslamic society now depends on themsclm 
It 18 surcK possible for them to satisr; this 
newly realiiednced without ti collision (which 
in these circumstances might lie disastrous) 
bctweni Uieninndus But that chiefly depend* 
upon oureonrnge nnd wisdom nnd good will, 
our power to understand their nceil nndsjm 
pathize with it mid do our part in seairing its 
8ati«faction Here ogam nnj detailed exposition 
ofpoltcj wool I be too (imbitious for this article 
hut It wav be suggested tliat the idea of 
ruropcan rule 10 the 1 ast as a ‘mandate , sahich 
has been struck out nt the Peace Conference 
as u corollari to the I.eaguc of Nations is 
singularlr fruhfiil Ar thesolutioii ofthe parti 
cular problem under discussion X or if this i Uni 
could be made the guiding spirit of 1 itropean 
adraimstralion in 1 n«tem countries Afoslcm 
opinion might be relieved of the fear that 
Luropean penetration 1* ineompatihlc with the 
p r e senrati in oflslamic society, and iiii},lit 
accept that outside assistance without ashich 
It IS hanily possible for Islam to aeconipbsh 
its tiemcndons ta«k of reform, but which cannot 
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be renflered effectivelj- tinle's it is wdlinglv 
received 

"What proof is thereto shoii, that **En- 
TOpean rule in the East as a ‘mandate* 
V. ill be better than what European rule m 
the East hitherto has been’ Domineering 
over and exploiting others m the name of 
political philanthrophy cannot for ever 
deceive and satisfy even Asiatics 


“Gueer Trades.” 

Among the followers of “queer trades” 
mentioned bv Richard Whitemg m the 
Manchester Guardiaaaxe'Sa and so Maker 
of Batons to the Marshals of France’, ‘So 
and so, Bahy pacifier Maker', makers of 
Chin straps, makers of ‘In\icta , makers of 
‘Egg Guillotines’, house-breakers (not the 
cnminals of that name, bat those worthy 
persons w ho are seen, pick m band, perch^ 
on the top of a naked w all for the demoli 
tion of a house), &,c Of all the«e Mr 
Whiteing writes with enjoyable kindly bu 
mour The largestspace, however, is de\ot 
ed to the matnmonial agent, whom he 
introduces bj saving, “some trades are 
both odd and sinister” We do not know 
w bat he w outd have said if he had known 
how in India matchmakers help to bring 
about marriages between female children 
and boys, young men and sometimes old 
men, too, on the basis of what are reallj 
bnde-pnees or bnde-groom prices Of the 
British matnmonial agent the writer 
says — 

The matnmoni'il agent might seem a needless 
intrusion on private enterprise yet heSounsbes 
for all that— perhaps as a useful contrivance for 
spanng the blushes of fools He is the go-between 
of the man or w oman in «eareli of a partner for 
life in exchange for a fortune or a title The im 
pecunious count or baron stands for one side of 
thebargain andthewidow or whatnotwith 
plenty ofhardcash fortheother The agent brings 
them together in strict confidence and with a 
co\enanted arrangement for comnii'Sion in the 
event of success He has to wotIw hard for it 
soroetitn« , it is by no means first come first 
The nobleman may still hold out for 
good looks or the remains of them, the ladv for 
something beyond a knighthood The books of 
the firm as they have occasionallv to be pro- 
duced in court, might bafSe a chartered ac 
conntant The toil worn clerks who keep them 
are wholly free of any sense of absurdity in this 
13 


system oflove over the counter, and troop to 
the office as demurely as if thev were engaged m 
a hank The 'parties’ arrive in due course for 
the ordeal of the first glance If they take their 
leave jointly all is well if «everallv, private 
detectues, male and female, are at hand for 
the chance of a job 

Match making between parties both of 
whom are elderly or, at an\ rate, adults, 
seems more unnatural than between parties 
both of tvhom are minors or young. 


Preaching International Morality 
without Practising It. 

T/ieX.iimg Age of Boston, USA, quotes 
the follow mg from the lamato of Japan:— 
V\e ventnre to advise Amenca to adopt the 
principle of selfdetennination in Hawaii 

Amenca ought to give complete independence 
to the Philippines if it is impossible to return 
that temtorv to Spam which formerly owned 
jt The Amencao Govemmctit hns already 
expressed its willmgoess to make the Philippines 
independent and independence is most earuestly 
wnnted bi the majonlv of the Filipinos The 
American Government should, therefore, carrv 
out the plan for independence withont anr 
further loss of time This would fit m writa 
President Uilson’s principle nnd with theopi* 
mons expressed in the United States Senate 
If America clamors for the independence of 
the pHces owned by other countnes without 
taking anv steps regarding the temtory she has 
formerlv taken from other countries, it means 
that she IS doing wrongs herself while rebuking 
other countnes Is it not easier to make one^ 
own territory independent than the temtory 
owned bv others ’ 

If Americans really mean to claim inde- 
pendence for Korea and Ireland they should 
return to Mexico not only California, Texas 
Kansas Utah, and Nevada which were captured 
from Mexico but also a part of kVyoming, 
Aniona, Colorado and New Mexico 

If It IS true that Amenca has asked the Omsk 
Coverament for the lease of Kamchatka she 
should agree to the Japanese Government leasing 
«Qme areas or islands in Mexico or other coun- 
tries 

Otherwise the action of Americans m clamor 
mg for independence for the terntories of other 
countnes nncl in bandMng the pnnciple of justice 
and humanitv w ill be regarded as hypocntical 
it will be taken for granted that Amenems 
delight in the disturbance of peace in other 
countnes 

'^hile addressing the above mentioned advice 
to Amenca w e urge that at the first conference 
of the League of Nations Japan should bnng 
forwani n proposal for the execution of the 
principle of self-determination in Hawau and 
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be rendered effectivelv unle«9 it is Tvilhngly 
received 

Wh-it proof IS there to shou thT.t "Eu 
Topean rule in the East as a mandate* 
will be better than what European rule m 
the East hitherto has been ’ Domineering 
over and exploiting others in the name of 
political philanthrophv cannot for ever 
deceive and satisfy eaen Asiatics 


^•stem oflove over the counter, and troop to 
the ofiice as demurely ns if they were engaged in 
a bank The parties arrive in due course for 
the ordeal of the first glance Ifthea take their 
Jeiac posntlr all is i\e)l if «evcra]Jr private 
detcetues male and female are at hand for 
the chance of a job 

Matchmaking hetw een parties both of 
whom arc elderlj or, at an_j rate, adults, 
seems more unnatural than between parties 
both of whom arc minors or voung 


“Gueer Trades.” 


Among the followers of ‘queer trades 
mentioned bv Richard I\hiteing m the 
Manchester Guardtano.Tt'So and so Maker 
of Batons to the Marshals of France ‘So 
and so, Baby pacifier Jfaker makers of 
Chin straps makers of Ini icta , makers of 
'Egg Guillotines , housc'breakers (not the 
cnmmals of that name hut tho<«e worthy 
persons who are seen, pick in band perched 
on the top of a naked w all for the demoli 
tion of a house) ike Of all these Mr 
"Whiteing Mntes wath enjoyable kindly hu 
mour The largestspace howe\er isde\ot 
ed to the matrimonial agent w horn he 
introduces bj saimg some trades are 
both odd and sinister \\ e do not know 
what he would ha\ e said if he had known 
howm India matchmakers help to bring 
about marriages between female children 
and boys young men and sometimes old 
men too, on the basis of what are really 
hnde-pnees or hnde groom pnees Of the 
British matrimonial agent the writer 
says — 


The matnmoni'il agent might seem a needless 
intrusion oa pnrate esterpnse yet betloanskes 
for all that— perhaps as a useful contrivance for 
sparing the blushes of fools Heis the go-between 
of the man or woman in search of a partner for 
life in exchange for a fortune or a title The im 
pecunious count or baron stands for one s dc of 
the bargain and the widow or what not with 
Plenty ofhardcash fortheother Theagent brings 
them together in strict confidence and with a 
covenanted arrangement for commission ui the 
event of success He has to work hard for it 
sometimes it is by no means first come first 
The noblemin may still hold out for 
good looks or the remains of them the ladv for 
beyond a knighthood The books of 
the firm as they have occnsionallv to be pro 
ouced rn court might baffle a chartered ac 
countant The toil worn clerks who keep them 
are wholly free of anj sense of absurdity mthis 
13 


Preaching International Morality 
•RTithout Practising It 
T//e Lit mg- /Ige of Boston USA quotes 
the follow ing from the lamato ofjapan*— 
We venture to advise America to adopt tie 
principle of self-determinition in Hawaii 

ought to give complete independence 
to the Philippines if it is impossible to return 
that territory to Spain which formerly owned 
it The Amencan Government his already 
expressed its willingness to make the Philippines 
independent ind independence is most earnestly 
wanted bv the majontv of the Filipinos The 
American Goiemroent should tberrtorc carrr 
out the plan for independence without any 
further lo<s of time This would fit ui with 
President ^^llson8 principle ind with the opi< 
oions expre*«ed in the United States Senate 
If America clamors for the independence of 
the places owned by other countries without 
taking any steps regarding the territory she has 
formerly taken from other countnes it means 
that she IS doing wrongs herself while rebuking 
other countries Is it not easier to make one s 
own temtory independent thin the territory 
owned by others ^ 

If Amenenns really mean to claim inde- 
pendence for Korea and Ireland they should 
return to Mexico not only California Texas 
Kansas Utah and Nevada which were captured 
from ilexico bat also a part of Wyommg 
Arizona Colorado and New Mexico 

If it is true that America has asked the Omsk 
Government for the lease of Kamchatka she 
should agree to the Japanese Government leasing 
some areas or islands in Mexico or other coun 
tries 

Othcrw i«e the iction of Americans in clamor 
tng for independence for the temtones of other 
countries and in handling the principle of justice 
and human tv w ill be regarded as hypocritical 
jt will be taken for granted that Americans 
delight in the disturbance of peace m other 
countries 

\\ hde addressing the above mentioned advice 
to America we urge that at the first conference 
of the League of Nations Japan should bnijg’ 
formnl a proposal for the execution of 
principle of self-determination in H 
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eltc niilippfnc* ThN nropotnl \\ni l^ro^e nn 
miJ tn*tc of America’* t<o<nllciJ prmcinle of 
ju»ticc and Inminnity 

Thrt jf qoi'fe tIefiKhtfuf. AH ImpcriaC 
nations must of necessity be nnslcra of 
fcU-riglitcoiis hjpoensy. The llntish, the 
■Japanese, tlic ItnHnns, etc, want imlcpcn- 
. tlencefor the iJcpcndcncfes ofothcr countries 
than their own As for the Amcnenns, this 
nt least can and Bhoiihl he said m their 
farourlJint they base promised inifcpen- 
dcncc to the Tilipinos and advanced them 
more than hnlf-wny towards that goal It 
will lie time for the Japanese to preach to 
the Amerieans when they hate promise*! 
_complcte independence to Tormosa and 
_Korcn and granted them internal auto- 
nomylike that which the Filipinos now 
enjoy. 


Tho Hindu VfowofLffo. 

In an article on "The Hindu View of 
Life" contributed to The Open Court of 
Chicago Prof Benoy Kumar Sark.ar 
shows that the Hindu view of life, regard* 
ing things material and immaterial, is 
not so scry different from the Christian, 
Occidental and other slews of life, as is 
generally supposed He asks “What Is 
the characteristic oriental way of looking 
at things ’ Is it nij sticism or the cult of the 
XtemflJ and Hereafter ?” and answers 
“There have been in Europe also mystics 
or ‘seers' of the Infinite, as many and 
as great as in Asia, from the earliest tunes 
till todnv." He names Evthngorns. w ho 
believed in the transmigration of the soul, 
preached the esotenc doctrine of numljers, 
was a vegetanan, and belie\ed in general 
abstinence and ascetic mortification of the 
flesh. Plato’s 'idealism * also w as mj stical 
ns muth os tiie monism of the contempor* 
ary Upanishnds of India and Taoists of 
Cliina. 

Other-worldliness and Sanyttsism 
(renunciation of the world) donotfomi 
part of Hinduism alone Christ taught . 
‘‘My kingdom as not this world,” “He 
that loveth father or mother more 
than we is not ^Yorthy of me;’’ “If onv 
man cometh unto me and hatetli not liis 
father and mother and w ife and children, 


’ JANUARY, 1P20 

iic cannot he my disciple." He said that if 
ttny one wai smitten on one clicek, he 
• tihouldlumtlicotherchcck to the aggressor, 
^uch extreme non-resistance and passivism 
Avns probably ne\ er preached in India As 
his political teaching was, “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s," he 
*hay lie considered tlic greatest of passivists 
am] submissivists 

Ploifaiis ( th/ri} centurj ^ ^ )> the maMt 

Ueo-PlAtomst, was a mystical pantheist lie 
actually prnctned Vogie esereiscs by which he 
hoped to attain union with the “ultimate pnn- 
‘^iple’’, the liigliest God ot all The monastiasm, 
Celibacy, nunneiy, and notions about“tl)eworld. 
the flesh and the des il", the “seven deadly sms”, 
etc of ChnBtnnitf haie been practwaJIy nni- 
'ersa! in the Western world They ha>e had 
too lon;j a sway to be etpluned away as ncci- 
<lcnto1. or adventitious, or iHiporteil, orunassi- 
•titlated oiergrowths Spintiialisfic “sclf-rcati- 
J'lilion" was the creed of many a transcend* 
chtnlist denomination in burope during the 
^tiddle Ages To the r,nghth PunMns, eiea 
music and sports were taboo The painters of 
tlie romantic moiernent m Germitny, e g, Cor- 
nriios. OterbeeV, etc , fought shy of woniea and 
ptcached that all artists should be monks 

Plato in bis Phacdo speaks of this 
Universe ns n living creature in terr truth 
possessing soul and reason Virgil (^netd), 
Dt, vi. 9C IT had a similar belief Goethe’s 
Eofth-Spint js a personification of the 
ftttne, vita! forces of nature 

This doctrine makes riato, Virgil, and Goethe 
'^‘ttually ibfidu t’edantists ffow, then, docs 
European mentalitj differ from Hindu * Accord- 
ing to the Veelantists, the world originates out 
of Urnhma ( Self ), the absolute Reality, the ab- 
solute Intelligence, the absolute Bliss To the 
*Omc group belongs also Browning with his 
message of immortality of soul or continuity 
of hfe-eneigy . 

‘Tool ’ all that is, at all, 

I^ists ever, past recall , 

Hnrth changes, but thy soul and God stand 

sure ^ ‘ 

What entered into thee 
That w ns, is, and Bhall be , 

Time's wheel tuns back or stops. Potter and 
cloy endure ” 

The whole stanza can be bodily transferred 
u*to a section of the Hindu Geeta The Emer* 
pots of America also disprove the notion lint 
“•ansccndentnhsm” is an Onental moaopoly 
Mr Sarkar then takes the other side 
of the shield. 

^\hat is alleged to be the chnractenstic stand- 
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point or philosophy of Ear America ’ Is tt 
secular stn optim sm or to be more dcBnite 
militarism ^ But this has not been the raon 
opoly of the W estern rs orld Hindu culture has 
nlw, ays been an expression of humanism posit 
lYism and other isms folio rMng from it as much 
as Hellen c European and Amencan cultare 
Taking militarism first the writer shows 
that Hindustan started the cult of Kshat 
nj ism and prot es bj gn mg details of the 
armies of Chandragupta Maurja Lnshna 
of \ija\anngara etc that the Hindus were 
masters of military organisation Hindu 
Ivshatnjaism (equi\alent to Japanese 
Btisbido) bad a spiritual sanction too 
as the follow mg passage from Shookra 
neeti shows — 


The death of Kshatrirns amors) in the 
bed 13 a s n Cowardice is a miserable sin 
people shonld not regret the death of tl e bra\e 
man who 9 killed at the front The man is 
purged and delirered of all s ns and attains 
heaven The fairies of the other world Tie with 
each other in reach ng the wamor who is kilted 
iQ battle in the hope that he be the r husband 
The Hindu'S had as great a desire for the 
good things of this earth —life strength 
generalwell being andmatena! possessions 
—as an) other people For the gratifica 
tion of this desire the> engaged m vanous 
kinds of industrj and commerce traded 
with Egypt Mesopotamia Sjna Persia 
the Roman Empire China ^Lc colonized 
the islands of the Indian Ocean and esta 
blishcd a sphere of influence comprising 
Japan on the east and Madagascar on the 
African coast The^ were masters of the 
art of ship budding and oat al arebitecture 
Some of tlie ancient Hindu ships could 
accommodate from dOD to cyen lilDD /»as- 
sengers 


In tlefftcenth century according to \ colo 
Conti tie Hindus could build ships larger 
tl an tl e Europeans capable of containing 2000 
butts and with fire •sals and as many roasts 
One of thelhnlu ships on its way to the Red 
'«<a mlGl2 was 153 ft long 42 ft beam 31 ft 
deep and was of loOO tons b irdcn The English 
shjsof that date were 300 or oOO tons at 
n ost 

Tl c industrial pen us of the Hindus was not 
exi nu5t«l m ancient and med eral times Eren 
tn ISll the Frenchman '^Iryn* wrote in his Lea 
IJ fous about the r cfTc ency ns ana al enp ncers 
and architects In ancient t mes the Ind ana 
excelled in the art of construct ng acssels and 
Ue present I! ndus can m this respect still 


ofler models to Europe — so much so that the 
Engl si attentive to everyth ng wluch refers, to 
naval architecture have borrowed from the 
Hndas many improvements whch they have 
adapted w ith success to their own shippmg 
The Indian vessels unite elegance and utility 
and are models of patience and fine workman 
ship 

I The Hindus distinguished themseh es 
not only m warfare na\al organization 
industrial and commercial enterpnze and 
colonizing adventure butin empire budding 
CIVIC organization and municipal admims 
tration also This the wnter proves by 
giving details from authontative sources 
Nor were the Hindus backward m pro\ id 
mg charitable institutions colleges monas 
tenes free hospitals &.c 

The same genius for organization and ad 
ministration has been displayed by the Hindus 
in the management of their great universities 
to wh ch scholars flocked from all parts of Asia 
The un vers ty of Nalanda m B bar (Eastera 
India) was run for at least seven hundred years 
from the fifth to the twelfth century A D 
The namber of halls in it was 300 and that 
of scholars oOOO It w as a residential teaching 
university and gave instruction room hoard 
and medicine free of any cost w batsoever 

The Hindus had their punshuis ot 
academies and institutions and gatherings 
similar to the Arophictyonic Leagues and 
OI> mpic institutions the Council of Trent, 
&.C The very large religious congresses 
known as Lumbha Melas originated in 
remote antiquity and are still held Des 
potism serviiitv mtcmecioe w arfare feud 
alistic disintegration absence of national 
unitv arbitrary taxation and legislation, 
temtonal aggrandisement repubbes 
cuTparufnKrs* ^[imViV Rjikcaai^ otr 

the kings arbitrary exercise of power — 
these are to be found m European and 
Indian history alike 


American Religious Cults 
The h'xndm irA has an article on 
Vracricaii Religious Cults in which are 
noticed three rthgious movements cons 
picuous mthe United States whose com 
mon aim is an unproved practice rather 
than a clarified thought namelv Chnstian 
Science Higher Thought, an 1 Spiritualism 
\mencaii rehgious endeivour is charac 
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Bill of Rights. 

In our last number we drew atten 
hO 0 to the absence of nil constitqtional 
guarantees of the primary rights of citizens 
from the Goieroraent of India Bill such as 
those embodied in the ‘ Jones Law "rant 
ing self go\ emment to the Phihj>pjnes 
We further said that such a guarantie of 
the elementary rights of citizensliip is not 
unusual in \cts granting «elf government 
In chapter xxxvii Part II \o1 I of Lord 
Bryce’s Amcnenn Commonuv iltb wt ha\e 
nn account ofthc constitutions of th«. lan 
ous states of the American union There it 
IS said that a constitution is duided into 
fneparts, of whidi the Bill of Rightsis 
one It contains an enumeration of the 
atiien’s primordial rights to liberti of 
^icrson and sccuritv of projicrtJ Svxeral 
of these declarations are quoted, nnd 
“consideniig that all danger from the 
exercise ofdespotic power upon the |>coj>lc 
ofthe States li> the caecutnc has long 
since lani'lied,’ surprise is expressed that 
‘ these assertions of the nghts and imnm 
nities of the indixidunl citizen as ngninst 
the state should continue to Ik rc/icatcd in 
the instruments of to-day ’ But the Amc 
ncans still consider tlicm to lie ‘‘snfeguanis 
against tarnnny , and they sen-e the 
purpose of solemnly reminding a state 
legislature and its officers of tlio«c funda 
mental principles as Inch they ought ncacr 
to oyerstep ’ If the freest peojile >n the 
world still consider such gimrantees to 6c 
ncccssara , how much more must they be no 
in the case of India, n«simied to iKjust 
emerging from the shackles of absolute 
nutocracT, though the Government of India 
Bill has not broken any of our chains 
1 "nl Bryce savs 

The Jl n of Ki^hlsis hutoneMly the most 

■restingparl oftheseconstilulions. ftr il i> 

tcRititnalc chil 1 And rej rewBMtjre of Vngiji 
tft »ikI of tho*e oi) cr tlectaraiion* and 
troenls down to the Ilill of Kij^htsof the Act 
UUIiom and \tnfy, tx^ston S, 6t wLab the 


libwliecof Englishmen Inicheon sccarcd Most 
of the thirteen colonies when thev asserted their 
independence and framed their constitutions 
inserted a declaration of the fundatnental ncJit* 
of the people and the example then «et has been 
follovrrahy the newer states and indeeil by the 
slates generally in their most recent constitn 
tions * 

Extracts from Lord Bryce's book rela 
ting to this topic an. printed below 

Louisiana (constitution of declares 

that all government of right originates with 
the people is founded on t1 eir will alone and is 
instituted solely fir the good of the people Its 
onU legitimate end is to sciure justice to all 
pnserrepcaee and to promote the interest n»d 
hapjuness of the people 

Marge inajonty of the states deehre that 
all men hare a natural inherent ancfiiialKn 
abU right to enjor and defind lifi and liberty 
and all of these exeept the nielanel oljr Missouri 
ad ! (he •natural right lo pursue happiness ’ 

Ml m one form or another scenre the freedom 
of writ iig and spcvkiig opinions nnl some all 
that til truth of a libel tnnv be given in 
ividenci. 

Niarlr oJIseture tl e freedom of pul he meet 
tng nod petition 

Many forbil the creation o| any title of 
nobilitx 

Many dcilare that tie right of citizens to 
bear arms shall nrver be denied 

Vycral forbi 1 anne 1 men to Ik brought into 
the State for the suppression of domestic 
Tiolence 

* Most provide that conviction for treason 
shall tioi work corruption of! lood nor forfuture 
of estate 

Mftuy declare the right of trial by jury lolie 
•UTKilate 

* ‘some forbi 1 inyiri'orment f rileht exeeyit m 
C3«c orfmu 1 an 1 secure Ibe aceeplanccof reason 
*1 Ic \ ad except for the gravest charges 

‘ North Carol na declares that ns political 
rightsnnd privileges are not dqiendcnt upon or 
nodifeitly I ropertv no projKrtv qiinl I ention 
onght to nir-ct the right to vole or hold 
t»n ec 

‘Mjitylanl (conctitblton of IhC") lUslareil 
that a loi ^ rontiniianec in the executive 
"^■*rliiient* I fjiowcr or trurt is dangerons to 
arotnljoji lleirfire in II o«e dcjioH 
♦nenls i» one of the best securities of iwrmniient 
free ion. 

TJie follow icg ecctions nrt quoted from 
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the constitution of OkHh'ima (1907) 
■uhich IS gircn mextensoin the Appendix 
tolol I byv\ar of sample — 

PREllfDLt 


'ieclionlO — \11 politjcnl power is inherent 
in the people and Goiernment is instituted for 
their protection security nnd benefit and to 
jiromote tl eir general welfare and they have 
the right to alter or reform the same whenever 
the pubi c good mav require it Proi i led such 
change be not repugnant to the constitution 
of the United State® 

Section 11 — \11 persons have tie inherent 
right to life libcrtr the pursuit of happiness 
and the enjoimcnt of the ga ns of their own 
industry 

Section 12 ~The people have the right 
peaceablj to assemble for their o -n good and 
to apply to those mveste 1 with the powers of 
government forredress ofgneaances bv petition 
address or remonstrance 

Section 13 —\o power ci\il or roll tary shall 
Cl cr interfere to prevent the free everCT<c of the 
nght of suffrage oy those entitled to such r ght 
Section Id —[Courts of justice open speedy 

remedy] 

Section 10 —No per on shall be deprived of 
1 fe liberti, or propertj without due process 
of law 

Section 17 — \U persons «haH be bailable by 
snffcient sureti s eveept for capital offcn«es 
when the proof of guilt is evident or the pro- 
samption thereof is great 

18 —Cxcesstie bail shall not be 
required nor etcessne fines imposed nor cruel 
or unusual punishments mil cted 

Section 19 — Tht prmlcge of the wnt of 
habeas corpus shall neier be suspended by the 
authorities of this State 

Election 23 —The mditarv shall he held m 
strict sill ord nation to the civil authorities 
Section «.S — The r ght oftnal bj jury si all 
be an I remain inviolate 

Section 29 —Jn all crim naJ pro’^ccutroas the 
awused «baU have the right to a «pcedy and 
public trial bv an impartial jnrv lie •ball be 
informed of the nature and cau*e of the acensa 
tion agn nst 1 m an 1 have a copy thereof nn I 
he confrontetl w ith the witnesses against 1 ro 
an 3 have compilsoiw process for obtaining 
Witnesses in h s Ixhalf He shall lave the right 
to be heard by h msclfan 1 coJn«el 

Vction 30 —No person shall be compelled to 
give evilence whi h will tenl to incnminate 
I m nor shall nny person nfter having been 
oure acquittnlby jvrr be apt n put in jcopanJjr 
or I fe < r 1 bertr for tl at of \vh ch he has been 
ncqu tied Nor shall any person be twicepnt 
m^opardy of life or 1 Wni for the sane oFevv 
‘Section 31 — Fiem person tnav freeU speai 
ivTite or puVish 1 is sentiments on tiUsuliects 
being responsble for tie abnv of that r ji.ht 
an 1 ro law •hall be parsed to restrain or 


abridge the liberty of speech or of the press In 
all criminal prosecutions for libel the truth of 
the matter alleged to be libelous may be gnen in 
evidence to the jnrv - 

<5ect«on 3o —The nght of a cituen to keep 
and bear arms in defense ofh s home person or 
properti or in aid of the civil power when 
thereunto legally summoned shall neier Im 
prohibited but nothing herein contained shall 
prevent the lepslature from regulating the 
cacc}tap aCne-rpons 

Section 3S —No person shall be transported 
out of the State for anj offense committed 
withm the State nor shall anr person be trans- 
porte 1 out of the State for an\ purpose without 
h a consent except bv dne process of law 

Section 39 —The right of the people to be 
secure in their persons hou®e« papers and effects 
against unreasonable searches or seixnres shall 
not be violated and no w arrant shall issue but 
npon probable cnu«e supported by oath or 
affirmation desenb ng as particularlj as maybe 
the place to be searched and the person or thing 
to Im scued 

Section 41 —Perpetuities and monopolies are 
contrary to the geniu< of a free govemment and 
shall neicr be allowed nor shall the law of 
pnmogemture or enta Iments eicr be in force m 
tb s State 

Section 12 —Tl e enumeration in this consti 
tntion of certa n rights shall not be construed 
todenv impair or d sparage others retained by 
tl e people 

Statutory safeguarding of tlie pnmnn 
nghts of citizens is not confined to \\ estern 
countnes orto isJandsunder Westernguard 
lansinp According to the Ca/cufta lice/: 
h \ofcs as quoted by the Bertfftilec the 
draft constitution o( China contains the 
provision that the citizens shall not be 
arrested trietl orpumshed or fined except 
m nccordnncc avith the law and if dc 
tamed may appl\ for a wnt of lialieas 
corpus The in\iolabilita of residence 
and correspondence freedom of speech 
and writing and the nght of ns<emblj for 
n lawful purpose arc provided for In the 
performance of iheir duties memlicrs of 
J*arlinment are entitled to full freedom of 
speech m Parliament and to exemption 
from nrrest 

Tho Acooustical Knowledge of the 
Ancient Hindus 

At the annual «iaencc coinention prcsi 
dcdoitrbi Sir Asato«h Mookerjec manj 
papers of scientific interest were read On 
the first dav Prof C \ Raman dclucrcd 
a lecture on ‘ the \ccoustical knowledge 
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of the Ancient Hindus’ illustr-vtod by ci 
penments and lantern slides It proied 
quite interesting He succeeded in show 
inn bv experiniental demonstration that 
the ‘ Mndanga differed entirely from any 
of the instruments of percussion known 
to physicists in Europe and a scientifac 
eiam.nat.on of .t showed that the nneient 
Hindus to whom presmnahlv its design 
IS to be ascribed, must have possessed 

'acousticaUnowledge of a very advanced 

type ’ 

Excise and Provincial 
Responsibility 

As except in Assam and in the matter 
of opmS the Indian ministers in the pro 
finS a« according to the Govern 
n^S of India Act to ha^e charge of exc.« 
as a transferred snhject the people am 
M.ng to become directly 
SI policy and administration The 

”T nm”ent o tlm resourei of the wuntry 
Sd’^Xmby mcr.as.ng its taa bearing 
capacity 

TWO Pamphlets on Panjab Affairs 

w wfa-t^m Tie Present S.timtion ni<i 
ViercfcrtotlJ ii^cPanjabDisttirbnnces 

ff'wr SI Nnnil, Barrister at Law 
otid (9)* Open Rebellioa in the 
Kfercnccto Amntsar) 

brMr^KaP‘1 ^ 


Abliyndaya Press Alhhabnd All who 
vnsh to understand the situation anght 
ought to read these tw o pamphlets 
The Hunter Committee and the 
Congress Sub Committee 
[This Note \ as wr tten for out last issoe ] 

The Panjab Enquirj Sub Committee 
of the Congress has nghtlv decided not to 
appear or lead ctidence before the Hunter 
Committee 

It tteiehed every consequence bnt it felt thit 

p'Srwa. - ffifudSa-^'ped It 
C.t li Cembered that official, are "> ™ch 

Goxemmwt conn e Hunter it 

to a position 

unde? wbXG0>ernment 0^^^ whose acts 

??e under reiiew can freelv nppear before the 
Committw wlen the peoples rcpre.cntatiies 
tXm acts are equally under review arc not 

SoTed to nppearevenas pn.oneM tinder cus 

*'’**For similar ren«ons as stated in a letter 
from Messrs M M MaHviya and C 
R Das to Mr Chief ‘^ecretarj Thompson 
from which we quote below Dr Satyapal 
decided not to appear before the Hunter 

^^11 That he was not allowed to be present 
in the Committee room during the period that 
official w itnesses gave evidence against h m 
f2» That 1 chad not been gnen nn oppor 
tunity to instruct Counsel to cross^xamine 

those witnesses 

13) That reasonable opportunity was not 
mven for n satisfactory presentation of the 
^ople 8 case before the Committee 

As the Hunter Committee has been 
foredoomed to futility by the passing of 
the Indemniti Immunity or Impunity 
Act in what ought to he the mam object 
of such committees wz bringing about 
the punishment of official wrongdoers 
nothing practically has been lost by non 
ofRcmlciidencc not being placed before it 
The Governor of Bengal on 
Oriental Art 

Lord Ronaldshay s address at the salon 
nt Goicrnmcnt Hou«c where paintings 
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m almost all spberes of life from so many 
directions that we could wish that the 
centre of Lidtin culture were located 
even in a hut, entirely free from any Lind 
of non Indian obligation and influence 
The smallest achievement of such a centre 
would have increased our ‘^If confidence 
and made us respect ourselves to a 
greater extent than any possibly grander 
achievements of the State aided centre 
Incidentally, we may be permitted to 
drawr Mr Gaganendranatb Tagore’s 
attention to the fact that the votaries, 
admirers and patrons of Indian Art and 
culture, both Indian and European 
were asked to attend the salon at 
Government House in “Mess Dre<5s ’ We 
presume, as w e do not know, that “Me^s 
Hress’ must be some kind of European 
dress Mr Gaganendranatb Tagore s 
brush may find a very delightful subject for 
a humorous cartoon in a gathenog m 
European 'Mess Dress ’ of the Indian 
votaries, admirers and patrons of Indian 
Art and culture We hope His Escellenc^ 
and humble folk like ourselves wall lie 
afforded, by the courtesj of Mr Tagore 
nn opportumt} for a lieartv laugh over 
such a cartoon 

The Ceded Districts of Berar 
It IS difficult to get at the true historical 
facts relating to the passing of the Berars 
from the possession of the Nizam to that 
of the British Gov emment hat we said 
m our last issue w as based to some extent 
on Mr "Uilfnd Scawen Blunt s account of 
Bydfrabad jjj ii5 ‘Jsdja Vsder 

Ripon ” The account giv en m the Indian 
\ear Book for 1919, edited bv Sir Stanley 
Reed, convev s a different impression That 
book tells us that these districts of Berar 
had been administered by the British 
Government on behalf of the Nizam since 
1853 , under the treaties of 1853 and 1860 
they were assigned without limit of time 
to the Bntish Gov emment to provide for 
the mamtenanee of the Hyderabad contin 
gent, a body of troops kept bv the Bntish 
Government for the Nizam's U'e, the 
surplus revenues, if any, being pavabli. to 
the Nuam In course of time it had be 
come apparent that the maintenance of 


the Hyderabad contingent on Its old foot 
ing as a ‘separate force, was inexpedient and 
unnecessary, and that similarly the admi 
nistration of Berai as a separate unit was 
very costlv , while from the point of view 
of the Nizam, the precarious and fluctuat 
mg nature of the surplus w as finanaallv 
inconvenient The agreement of 1902 
reaffirmed the Nizams sovereignty over 
Berar, which instead of being indefinitely 
“assigned’ to the Government of India, 
was leased in perpetuity for an annual 
rental of 25 lakhs , the rental is for the 
present charged wath an annual debit to 
wards the repayment of loans made bv the 
Government of India The Government of 
India were at the same time authonsed to 
administer Berar in such manner as they 
might think desirable, and to redistribute, 
reduce, re organise, and control the 
Hyderabad contingent, due provision 
being made as stipulated m the treaty of 
1853 for the protection of His Exalted 
Highness dominions In accordance* with 
this agreement the Contingent ceasfid in 
March 1903 to be a 5ep^rate force and 
was reorganised and redistributed as an 
integral part of the Indian Annv, ind m 
October 1903 Berar was translhrred to 
the administration of the Chief Commis 
sioDcrofthe Central Provinces That is 
what the Indian \ear Bool savs 

Torrens (Empire in Isn, Irubner and 
Co , London, 1872) gives quite a different 
history The account which follows is culled 
from his book The quotations are within 
inverted commas, the rest is in narrative 
form Tfaepohev of persuadic^g tlie Indian 
States to maintain within their confines 
bodies of Bntish troops (then known ns 
the subsidiary forces but •since Lord 
Dalhonsie s time as the Imperial bervicc 
Troops) and of obtamin^,, concessions 
of temtorv in lieu of money for their pay 
roent was <irst consistently adopted bv 
Lord t\ellesley ■“The permanent appro 
pnation of rev enue for the maintenance of 
the subsidiarv force was calculated mamh 
with reference to the in'ibilit\ of the state 
to bear it " The cost of maintenance 
invariably Ell into airc ir, * ns wasnntici 
pated and the balance had to be cleared 
oflT from time to time by new cone 
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of territory ‘It was the glove of mail 
courtedusly but undisguiseil!) I ud on the 
shoulder ol nativ e rule w itli an irresistible 
but patronising air fdt to be a little henw 
and a little hard at first but soon destined 
to become habitual The undcrminiiig 
of nntu e authority had indeed been pitiless 
ly continued tinder ill cncuinstnnces bj 
the ne\er failing means of an exborbitant 
subsidiary force Berar w as one among 
the \arious pro\mces atme-^ed bj Lord 
DaUiousie The year 1854 saw twomort 
valuable pro\inces absorbed through other 
means The subsidiary force kept up nt 
the expense of tlic Nizam bad long been ex 
cessive, measured b\ its nominal use or Ins 
ability of pajin^ lor it Lord Dalhousu. 
admitted that it was too large and sugges 
ted that tfie staff at all c\cnt« ought to 
be reduced But £750 000 wtie due as 
arrears Tlie literoy tliciefore caused 
it to be intimated that he would accept 
the fertile cotton districts of Berar tiie 
Kaichur doab Ijing between the rivers 
Iknstna and lumbudra togetliei with 
other lands in pajment of the debt and as 
security for future charges for tlie contin 
gent \\ hen the draft treaty v\ as presented 
the Nizam expostulated asking whether 
an alliance •wiitcli liadjasted unbrol en for 
sixty years oueht to iia\e an eiidiug l»K 
tins He did not w ant the subsidiarj force 
the Viccroj nn„htwithdra\\ it i{ he pleased 
or he might cut doun its supernumerary 
strength aud extrungniit aHonailcci 
which were meri,]) nuiintamcd as ways of 
patronage by the Obytinor Geneial and 
not for an) lienefit to hun But to ask him 
to part yyjth n tljird of his doininions yy as 
to bumble him ni-^e ejesof Ins jicoplc 
ami to abase Inm mhis oh n esteem lie 
had not descried treatment so hearties* 
and he could not be csjiected to submit to 
it But he yyns expected and he diloub 
nnt and soon afktrw anls he died ^ 
[Chap XWI] 

‘ Lord Dalhousie put forth tl c cotton 
groyyatig gii ihtics of the Berar country as 
one of the many arguments yvhich he 
adduced m fay our of the nmiciation of 
the territory. — Kavc and Mallcsons Scpo> 
Mutiny a ol 1 

lloyy Lord Ciirzon obtained Iiis pcriietuol 


lease was told in our last issue m the 
•vyonlsofW S Blunt 

Tlie clop'ieclii Bnt'innic'i (11th 

edition) does not carry the history of Berar 
■**f&rt!icr than the year 18G0 and as to the 
results say s Under British control Berar 
rapidly rccoiered its prosperity In the 
absence of other l\ idei cc from different 
sources before us we yydl neither accept 
nor reject tins statement But injustice to 
the \izanis goyernnient yye must quote 
some sentences from W b Blunt s India 
Vader Bipon 1 yy as certainly stnicl in 
pass ng from the Biitish Deccan byloy\ 
Raicliore into the Niranis Deccan with 
cert im signs of better condition in the lat 
ter Mostofthe Nram s villages contain 
«onietlimg in the slnie of a atone house 
fitlongin, to the headman Ihc flock of 
goats alonefo indinthe Madras Presidency, 
ire replaced by flotks of«hecp atiQ one 
sees here and tlicrc a farmer suj ^nntendmg 
Jiis laborers on borstbail a sight the 
British Dycvaii never shoyys In the feyv 
yillnges of tjic Nizam yvhich I entered I 
found at least this advantage oyer the 
otlivis tl at there was no debt yyhilcl 
was assured that the mortal tv during the 
gre t Deccan famine yyas far less severe 
in the Nizam 8 than in Her Majesty s tern 
tory On the whole tie agricultural 
conditionofthellvderal ad terntorv seemed 
toniclittic nven little better than that 
of Its ncighl^our the Madras Deccan and 
ibehtvt It is afict that It is attracting 
immigraiits from across tl e boriKr It “ 
IS wwlli repe iting that the only y ilJagts I 
found free from debtm India yvcrc in the 
Nizams territory With regard to the 
town population I found the ftw-indepen 
dciit native Capitals yy liich 1 y i itcd cxlubi 
tiiig signs of well being m the inhabitants 
absent m I lutes of the same calibre under 
British rule flie f ices of the inhabitants 
cv cry w here iti \ortl cm India nrctho«e of 
men vonscious of aprescncc hostile to them, 
ns 111 a conquered city dnthe capitals of the 
Natiie *?tn 1 ee on the contrary there is 
nothing of all U IS and the chingc m the 
nsfcct oftlie natnes as one passes from 
British to intue rule is most noticeable 
Tliellvdcnhadfs cspcciUlj hue a well 
fed look not commonly found m the inland 
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towns nnd 'irc qinte the best dres^sed 
townsmen of Indn There is i bustle ind 
cheerfulness nbout this ut\ and i fearless 
attitude in the cro\ cl w Inch is a ixlicf to 
the tra\cller after the 8ubnns«i\e silence of 
the British populati ms 

When the Berars were pernanentK 
tran'iferrcd to British ruk self determma 
tion either as an ideal or os were cant 
had not been heard of The people of a 
country arc not slaics attached to an 
estate to be transferred to a \ urcliaser 
along with the estate But in the worlds 
historv the\ ha\c been hitherto treated as 
such So when the Berars wcrelca«ed-out 
the people were not asl cd whether thej 
liked the transfer or not Ifthe\ hadcicic 
freedom under the Nizam probabK tlic\ 
would ha\e made some noi'.e But a 
plebiscite w oiild not ha\e succeeded then 
in ascertaining the real \ icw s of the major 
tt\ nor can it be successful now os both 
Indian rule and British rule m Indians 
thev are11a\e amplcineans at their com 
niand of \ itntuig the results 

As nt the time of the transfer to British 
rule Ber ir public opinion was not consult 
ed it would not bejus^ to the Nizam now 
in decidin" the question of re transfer to 
dcniaud that Berar public opinion should 
be the deterioimng factor — particularlr as 
a correct plebisate is out of the question 
All that can be and should be insisted upon 
is that m the e\ cut of a re transfer of Berar 
to the Nizam tl e present cii ic and political 
rights economic advantages and educa 
tional faalities of the people most be 
Jai-lb j'afeg.’.w.ns.'bid X'j J.i? Alw -uww.v 

time righteousness statesmanship and 
polic\ all! e require that ^e Government 
of His Exalted Highness si ould as expedi 
tiously as possible mal e the condition 
of Ins people politically ecoaomicallj and 
educationally dec dedl\ better than that 
of Indians under British rule And that 
can be easily done b\ His Exalted Highness 
deciding at once to be and act as a strictly 
constitutional raJer gwing to Iiis peo^e 
a liberal constitution- 

The Dawn of a New Era 

In an essar on the French Revoluhon 
of 1789 m the Afeanin" o/Historp ( Vac 


nullan 1911) rrcdenc Ilarnson surama 
rises some of its principal features If in \ 
its outer nmnitestatinn it-was.a-chaotic 
rc\olution, in its inner spirit i t, ufiRnn 
off^anic ei oA/tf'cin.' _ i'tns perhaps mav be 
iTaid ot all social and political upbeay als 
which we call revolutions forifwecould 
only sec deep enough into the causes of 
things we should find that not even the 
most violent social or political explosion is 
an isolated event thcworl ofadav ora 
vear or tfie result of sudden and immediate 
cati<afs but that everv such cataclysmic 
outburst can be triecd to causes which 
have been silentK gathering force and 
volume through venrs and in some cases 
go back in their ongin to remoter times 
The Kussmn rev olution-^v Inch like a 
tremendous cartliqual c is throwing the 
social and political order of Pussia upside 
down and consolidating recreating and 
reshaping the Eastern half of Lufope 
found in tin. late v\ar the occasion for a 
general breat^uj) but nobodv could say 
that It was uot alread) in progress 
though not so obtrusiveU before the 
final stage had been reached during the 
last few vears The trench Kevolutioo, 
according to the Great Positivist wnter, 
was constructive even more than destruc 
tive and was far les» the final crash of an 
cITete system than the neyy birth of the 
irresistible germs of a neyv system It was 
an intellectual and religious a moral Social 
and economic movement — a moyeraentof 
the human raci, toyyards a completer 
hwmamtv the full fruition of yy Inch is not 
The iwJur nruwfp'J.ysyr 
tion is ‘Goyemraent by capacity not by 
Iicreditarv title with the yyelfare of the 
whole people as its eneV and the consent 
of the Goyemed as its sole legitimate title 
It was a conception not of local but of 
vyorld yyide application and it is still doing 
its work in Russia China India and 
elsewhere The ideas, on which the great 
Revolution turned concerned the trans 
formation of afeudal heredifarj privileged 
authontatue societj based on antique 
into a republican industrial, 
equalised bumanised society ba'sed on a 
scientific view of the Coritmoa Weal The 
paragraph quoted at the end of this 
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of territory 'ft ^^as the glo\e of inatl lease \4as told in our last issue in the 
courtcflusly but Undisgutscdlv laid on the -words of \\ S Blunt 


shoulder of native rule with an irresistible, 
but patronising air hit to be a little hcaa j 
a»d a JiitJehard at first batsoon destined- 
to become habitual The undermining 
of imtiveauthorit^ had indeed been pitiless 
I3 continued under all ciicumstances bj 
the ne\ er Tailing means of an cxhorbitant 
subsidiarj force llerar was one among 
the various provinces annexed by Lord 
Dalhousie The year l&o-t saw two more 
valuable prov inces absorbed through other 
means The subsidiary force kept up at 
the expense of tin, Nizam had long been et 
cessive, measured bi its noiiimaJ use or Jiis 
ability of pajing lor it Lord Dalbonsie 
admitted that jt w is too large and sugges 
ted that tRe staff at all event* ouHitto 
be reduced But £730 000 were due as 
arrears The \icero) therefore caused 
it to be intimated tb it he w otild accept 
the fertile cotton distncts of Ber ir tl c 
Raichur doab lying between the rivers 
Knstna and Tumbudra together with 
other lands in payment of the debt and is 
secuntv for future charges for the contm 
gent A^hen the draft treatr w as presented 
t]je Nizam expostulated asl mg whether 
an alliance which liadj'iatcd unbrol en for 
Sixty 5 cars ought to have an ending hke 
this He did not vv int the subsidiarj force 
the Viceroj might withdraw it if he pleased 
or he might cut down its supeniiimerary 
strength and extravagant allow artecs 
which wercmerelymaintaincdas ways of 
patronage b\ the Govcinor-Geneia! and 
not for anj benefit to him But to ask him 
to part w ith a tliircl of his doinimonswas 
to humble him in ^lie ej es of his pcoj 1c 
and to abase Inm in his ovv n esteem He 
had not deserv cd treatment so heartless 
and he could not be cxjjccted to submit to 
it But he w as expected and he did snti- 
nut and soon afterwards lie died 
[Chap XWI] 

‘Lord Dalhousie put forth the cotton 
V growing (pialities of the Cerar conntrv os 
one of the many arguments whicli le 
adduced m favour of the annexation of 
♦he territorr. — Lave and Mallcsoii s Se/wy 
\fufjiy , \ ol 1 

How Lord Curzon obtained lus iieri etnnl 


J/jc Cnc^ clopiedi-i Bninmiic’i (11th 
edition) does not carrv the historj of Berar 
■♦fiirther than the year ISCO and as to the 
results saj e Under British control Berar 

npidJj rtcovered its prosperity In the 
absence of other evidence from difTerent 
sources before us vve will neither accept 
nor reject this statement But injustice to 
the Nizams government we must quote 
some sentences from S Blunt s India 
Under Ptpon I was ccrtainlv strucl in 
passing from the British Deccan below 
Raichore into the Nizaiu s Decc in w ith 
cectun Signs of better condition m the Jat 
ter Most of the Nizam s villages contain 
soDietliiDg in t])e slinpe of n stone house 
fitloiigin,, to tlie headman The flock of 
goats alonefoundintlje Madras Presidcncj, 
arc replaced bj flocl s of sheen, nnll one 
sees here and tl cre a farmer Sni inntending 
,Jiis laborers on horscbaci a sight the 
British Di-ctan never shows In the few 
villages of the Nizam which I entered I 
found at Last this advantage over the 
others that tleic was no debt while I 
vv as assured tint t! e mortalitj dunng the 
great Dcccan famine was far less severe 
m the Nizam s than m Her Majestj s tern 
tory On the whole the agricultural 
conditionofthc Hyderabad terntorv seemed 
to me little averv little better than that 
of Its ncighljour the Madras Dcccan and 
I beheve it IS a fact that it is attracting 
immigiaiits from across tl e border It 
IS worth repeating that the only villages I 
found free from debt m India were m the 
Nizams territory With regard to the 
town population I found the few indepen 
dent native capitals w hith I vi'itcd cxhibi 
ting Signs of vv ell being in the inhabitants 
absent jji places of the same cahbre under 
British rule 1 he faces of the inhabitants 

everywhere in Northern India are those of 
men con*cioiri of aj re«cncc hostile to them 
as m a conqueredcity 4 n the capitals of the 
Native State", on the contrary, there is 
nothing of ail tins and the change ui the 
asjtct of the natives as one pas«ei, from 
British to native mlc is most noticeable 
The Ilvdcrabadis especiolh have a well 
fed look not commonly found 111 the inland 
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sums up the tot'ility of ideas which the 
Revolution stood Tor and the influences set 
in motion b3 it winch mirh it as the dawn 
of a new era m human civilisation To 
thoii^jhtful men the neiv ushered in 
by the late -w^r with its theory of self 
iletermin'ttioa aty furnish astudyiu com- 
parison and contrast and to some too hope 
ful Moderates among us the Government 
of India Act may lonffo wtervilh appear 
to be in the political sphere thedannof 
such a new era as that which broke forth 
in France m 17S9 In the socialspbere 
where the influence of the Act does not 
penetrate except indirectly in the partial 
democratuation of the franchise the 
remarks of Frederic Harrison in that 
paragraph snould give us senous food for 
reflection It will not do for us merely to 
play to the gallery by sneenng at either the 
Moderates or the Extremists Among 
the ranks of both m varying proportions 
in different places wefind men who are wise 
enough to apprcaate tiie great need for 
BocuU reform if political reform is to tnal e 
much progress And ne should remember 
that with us social reform must not 
concern itself only with such comparatively 
easy matters (Irom the point of view of 
moral courage and facing unpopulantj J as 
the housing of the poor the shortening of 
the hours of labour the throwing open of 
places of innocent amusement on Sundays 
and the like In India it has to cooeem 
itself with much more vital and fundamen 
tal problems which haie been Jong soiled 
in the ad\ anced countnes of the West. Our 
hoary tradition' our hidebound custonjg 
Qur rooted superstitions our slavish and 
blind submission to religious authontj 
our immemorial social usages make the 
task a tremendously uphill one The 
whole outlook the entire spirit must be 
transformed in order to bring social 1 fe 
jn conformity with our political nspira 
tions These arc the thoughts which flash 
across our mmd as we read the follow 
ing passage 

The jear 1789 more ilcfntcly than hm 
tt cr dale marl s any other tnii« t on mariu^ 
he cJo»e of a society ivh eb 1 a 1 ea ste 1 for some 
ousands of years ns n cons stent whole a 
xietj more or less based upon political force 
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mteasdy imht cd with tie spirit of hereditary 
right bound up with ideas of theological 
'onct on sustained by ascheme ofsupraniundane 
authority n society based upon caste on class 
on local dist nctions and personal privilege 
rooted in ineq lahty poJ tical social mater aland 
moral a society of w liicli the hope of salvat on 
was the luaiutenaBce of the stitus guo and of 
whKhthe Ten Commandments’ \ ere Privilege 
And the sane jear 1*89 -saw the ofTcial 
mstAliattaa of a soc ety u h cb n as essentially 
based on peace the creed of wl ch was 
industry equality progress a society where 
change was tl e evidence of I fe the end of wh ch 
was soc al welfare and the means social 
co-operaf on and human equ iy Union 
communion equal tj equ ty merit labour 
justice consol dation fraternity —sucli were the 
devices and symbols of the new era It is 
therefore with justice that modenT Europe 
regards the date I'SO as a date tint marks 
a greater evolution m human h story than 
perhaps any otl er e nglc dlatc that could be 
named between the regi of the first Pharaoh 
and the re gn of \ ictoria 

Labour and Educated Young Mon 
A Japanese Fnccid of India svntes 
It IS certainly a matter of great satis 
faction to the other Ismtic nations that 
the Indians have at length awakened 
TJey Inie tliroun auay theJetbargrof 
centimes and are now actively engaged in 
firofljotwg tbcir wrifare oad lieveJopmuit 
Of course matters political sl^ould engage 
their first attention but at the same tune 
to give n motive force to Ihe political 
matters certain ot! er things are also 
es«entnlly necessary hblitary strength 
being one of tliem is no doubt of first 
importance 15ut us recent events m 
England Aincncaand somcothercountries 
have amply demonstrated the orgamsa 
tion of labour IS of very great importance 
also In tl (? Case of India not only 
industrial labour organisations but agri 
cultural I'lhour orgamsaUom niso should 
be established in every city town 
Tillage nnd bauiJet Now there are many 
educated young Indians who arc spend 
mg tie best part of thei^ hJe for a mere 
pttanec in a GoiemniPnt ofRce or com 
mcreial finu Let tlicm tal e to labour 
Let them work ns common labourers in 
Alills and I nctoncs Let them take to 
the jobs of rnilw ay porters carnage and 
cart dmers tramway conductors nnd 
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dmers farm labourers etc They can 
thus rvbile earning their oivn In eJihood, 
organise the uneducated and half educated 
people there Unless the_j be one oT the 
labourers — one of their onn pnls the 
latter -ViOnt place implicit trust in them 
Consequently an educated Indian nding 
in automobile wath eyeglasses on being 
outside the circle of the pals of the labour 
crs can ne\er succeed in establishing a 
real labour organisation E\er 3 reader 
of newspapers knows how strong are the 
Labour Organisations of England and 
America who can at their pleasure influ 
encethe Goiemment in any way thei like 
Besides the educated \oung labourers can 
be a source of real education to the iHiter 
ate labourers for tbe former b'*ing regular 
readers of new spapcrs can keep the latter 
informed of all the important events of 
the w orld 

There is muchtrutbm what the Japanese 
gentleman has mitten 

Queer Comparative Boasting 

Sir Michael 0 Dwyer more than once 
belauded the Panjabis and belittled other 
Indians —and perhaps he exacted the pnee 
of his praises in the form of what the 
Panjab had to undergo before and after 
the proclamation of martial law m that 
province Some Panjabis too have been 
in the habit of boasting of their adiieie 
. meats and lookingdownuponothcr Indians 
For instance in course of the debate on 
Mr K K Chanda s resolution re re 
moval of the Panjab Government from 
Simla Major Malil Sir Umar Hajat Khan 
said 

‘ Oar Province has given the cl ance to many 
speakers from other parts of India to be able 
to say that wc have made saenfees and we 
have si ed onr blood for the Empire thongh they 
hare not got much connection with tie sold ers 
of martial classes whch have borne the bnint 
of the straggle and they should not be so 
cnthankful as to ask as to lease our home in 
return 

With reference to this sentence Rao 
Bahadur B N Sanaa observed — 

“^ir maj I say one word With regard to the 
coQstaut introduction into th s Council of the 
qnal ty of the Punjab cit rens and the qualiti 
of the rest of the citiiers of In Ita ’ Wearc'm 
proud of the bravery of the martial races 


inhabiting the Punjab We feel that we are one 
with them and vre hope that that feeling is 
rec procated bv the Punjabis although it does 
not seem to hnd onv acceptance at the hands 
ofmy Hon b!e colleague the Hon ble Sir Umar 
Hayat Khai I make bold to Say that we from 
other Proiinces of India hate conquered the 
Punjab and have establ shed British sorereigntj 
m la I a and there ate as brave men as bold 
men as courageous men as strong men physi 
catty in the rest of India as can be boasted of 
by the P injab And Sir I hope therefore that 
th se pretensions w ill not be verj often made 
because they are hardly m good taste let alone 
being provocative 

This proved too much for Sir Zulfikar 
Ah Khan of the Panjab who said — 

\fy fnend the Hon hie Mr Sarma said that 
when the Punjab was conquered it was conquer 
ed by people from other provinces I think 
he ought to studj h story a little more and 
know the facts more clearly The facts are 
these that the Punjab w as conquered by its own 
people 

The Hon ble SrUdlxam kmcent — Vay I 
nse to a point of order ’Is ibnnt we are stray 
mg Tcrv far from the subject matter of this 
Resolution 

The \ icc-President — I hope the Hon ble 
Member will come back from history to practi 
cal Politics 

The Hod We S r Zul/ikar Ah Khan — 11 ell 
Sir 1 am only replying to tl e arguments alluded 
to by the previous^eakers and if I am allowed 
to reply to them ! ill proceed further 

The Hon ble Rao Bahadur B N Sarma — 
I agree that the Pndjab was conquered by the 
Punjab s helping the others 

The \ ice- Pres dent — e will leave the 

question at tl at 

Free citjiens of independent countnes 
cannot perhaps iinagine that there maj be 
acountry of which someprominent inhabi 
tants can indulge m comparative boasting 
as to who among themsehes had done 
most to deprive their Motherland of her 
independence bnt tliere are more things 
m 1 eaven and earth than arc drcaifit of 
in the political psychology of free bom 
men in independent countries 

The extracts in this \ote are taken 
from the Garetfeof/nc/ia dated September 
27, 1019 

Evidence befovo the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee 

In a previous issue we dwelt on the 
undignified hickenngs m our party papers 
leganlmg the part played bv the Indian 
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lation and over the administration oflaws, 
and power over the military— can bean 
adequate safeguard against oppression 

Mr. Montagu on the Panjab 
Tragedies 

How !ittl6 of a reality the stay at home 
Britisher’s responsihihtv for the good of 
India IS, has been ampl 5 demonstrated bv 
the fact that not only the British public, 
not only tlie members of Parliament but 
even the person who is the chief agent of 
Parliament in respect of the affairs of India, 
namely, the Secretary of State for India, 
could remain or could be kept ignorant of 
such grave happenings as those of the 
Paujah for eight months And now that 
the facts admitted by the authors of those 
cruelties have reached England how 
does Mr Montagu speak about them ’ 
At the Savov Hotel in London where he 
was entertained by Indians 

Referring to the Puniab situation Mr 
Montagu pointed out that the not had loosed 
the retaliitory machinery which ought to be a 
warning to those who whatsover the proroca 
tion transgress the law and endanger order 
He invited the young Indians present to imapoe 
themselves as a General whose duty it was 
to restore and preserve order w ith no time for 
consnlfation or discussion and upon whom the 
safety of Indians and Europeans depended Mr 
Montagu pleaded that they should await facts 
^ter which it vs ould be the Governments duty 
to do two things firstly to fulfil the proud tvsk 
of giving His Majesty s officers aU support to 
which they were entitled and sccondb.to vindi 
cate in the worlds eyes the justice nnd honour 
of British rule 

It would not hive been ^proper for Mr 
Montagu to condemn the British ofheers, 
for the verdict of the Hunter Committee 
has still to come but, for the same reason, 
he ought not also to have taken it for 
granted that all those who have suffered 
including children of 5 G or 7, had 
transgressed the law and endangered 
order As to how liis imaginary Indian 
general would have acted in the 
circumstances of the Punjab, doev Mr 
Montagu think that that person, to nse 
the summary given by the Amrita Jinznr 
Fatnka, would have fired on a peaceful 
meeting without w armng and would have 
even continued to fire on those who were 
runaiagaway and in fact w ere prostrate on 


the ground and w ould have done this till 
his ammunition ran short ’ Would an 
Indian General again Jiave publicly flogged 
his countrymen after stripping them naked, 
ui the presence of prostitutes and similar 
other estimable persons? Would he have 
bombed and machine gunned crowds, big 
or small, from aeroplanes without canng 
to enquire what they were doing’ “Would 
he also have thrown bombs on hostels of 
colleges “where a large number of boys 
live ’ Would he have made a pubhc 
street sacred and have Indians crawl on all 
fours on it ’ Would he have compelled 
his counttymen to show respect to bun 
by rubbing their nose on the ground ? 
Would the young Indian general have 
caused hoys of 5, 6 and 7 years of age and 
above to go on parade, morning and 
evening to salute tlie Bntisb flag, not 
thinking that it was a hardship, and not 
relenting even if he saw some of them faint 
away’ Would he also have made students 
of colleges walk 16 or 17 miles a dnj in the 
hottest part of the jear and fined the 
Pnncipals of colleges to make them feel 
‘the might of martial law"’ W'ould he 
have freely resorted to whipping in public, 
considering it the kindliest of punish* 
ments" ’ Would he have had people 
whipped nnd punished otlierwise for 
failing to salute militniy ofiiccrs, on the 
ground that 'India is a land of salaams 
nnd Indniis know or should know that 
it was their dutj to salaam’" Would 
he have killed hundreds of Ins countrymen 
for tlie mere foolish notion that if he did 
not do so, thej w ould come back and 
laugh at him ’ 

Mr Montagu pleaded that Indians in 
FngJand should await facts Are not the 
admissions of Bntisli officers facts ’ But, 
if further facts were needed, should he 
not himself also have awaited fuller 
information before he spoke lightheartcdlj 
of Ins "proud task” ’ 

Brjtjsh Military Offlcora Before 
the Hunter Comtnittoe 

Most of the British military officers who 
have appeared before the Hunter Com 
mittcetogive evidence have distinguished 
themselres bj their callousaess to human 
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suffenng (probably the\ do not thmk 
Indjans are bum an beings), and theirstudied 
discourtesy, to use a mild w ord, to tbe two 
Indian members of tbe Committee wnthout 
such an attitude bemg deprecated bv Lord 
Hunter On the contrary he sometimes 
pleaded with his Indian colleagues not to 
proceed wath their cross examination It 
w as not expected that his conduct of the 
proceedings of the Committee w ould be of 
this character Perhaps he is w eak minded 
perhaps he has caught the Anglo Indian 
bureaucratic taint — it does not much 
matter what the cause is, but the result is 
regrettable The military witnesses need not 
have appeared, or Government need not 
have depwted them to appear before tbe 
Committee to giv e evidence if they did not 
care to answer questions put to them by 
the Indian members The behaviour of 
these witnesses reflects discredit not only on 
themselves but on Government too In 
spite of tbe insulting behaviour of these 
men, Pandit Jagat Naram and Sir 
Cliimdnlal Setalvad have done their dut> 
with great 2 eal, ability and industrj 

The Royal Proclamation 
The Proclamation issuedbv His Impenal 
Majestj George V, apart from its historical 
Significance, is a document of great impor 
tance, not because of any direct fruit that 
it raav bear but because of the promise 
'that it holds out, the hope that itmaj 
inspire and the leverage and opportunily 
and occasion that it would continue to 
afford for years to come for tlie constitu 
tional struggle of the Indian people to 
reach their political goal A Royal Pro 
claination, in a constitutional or limited 
monarchy like that which exists m the 
British Empire, is not and cannot be ex 
pected to be as directlv and speedily u<erul 
and effective in advancing the people of 
India along the road of attainment of 
popular rights and liberties as an Act of 
Parliament or an Act of the Indian 
Legislature \\e have had the “Queen’s 
Proclamation' for more than aixtv vears 
It has, no doubt, been of the same use to 
us as the recent proclamation mav be 
expected to be of, as indicated above But 

that it has not Ix^n directlv frmtfni. 


effective, or useful, is known to all Indians 
Attempts have even been made in high 
quarters to explam it away by pettifogging 
arguments It promised equality m the eye 
of the law and equal treatment to all Her 
Majestj’s subjects irrespective of race or 
creed But the servants of the Crown and 
some of the laws made by them have not 
hitherto given full effect to that promise 
In prov mg a statement like the above, vv e 
ne^ not depend on any facts or inferences 
about which opinions may differ B hoever 
reads paragraphs 16, 314 and 315 of the 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
signed bv Mr E S Montagu, Secretarv 
of State for India, and Lord Chelmsford, 
Viceroy and Governor General of India, 
wall at once find that it is an admitted 
fact that the Queen’s Proclamation has 
not by itseU been able to do away with 
racial discnnuoation, but that official and 
non official endeavours have been necessary 
for even the partial achiev ement of that 
object Let us quote only one sentence 
from paragraph 315 “First, we would 
remove from the regulations the few 
remaining distinctions that are based on 
race and would make appointments to 
all branches of the public service wnthout 
racial di«cnniination ” "We have ere now 
tried to show that the remaining distinctions 
based on race are not few and that the 
proposals in the Montagu Chelmsford 
Report would not lead to appointments 
to all branches of the public service with 
out racial discrimination But for our 
present purpose, the admission made in 
the i?eport IS quite suffiaent, as it shows 
that the Queen’s Proclamation has not bj 
itself proved quite effective So, while 
welcoming the present proclamation as an 
expression of His Majestv s intentions and 
an exhortation to his officers and the 
people of India we need not dream that it 
wall of itself bring on the millenmm anj 
more than the Queen’s Proclamation has 
done 

The new Govemmentof India Act which 
received the roval assent a few days ago 
nowhere «iavs dcfimtclj or indefinitch , 
that there shall ever be full representative 
government in India The King, hov ever, 
understands that “The Act which has now 
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become law points the waj to full re- 
presentative goi ernment hereafter ’ That 
IS a gam, ifiienre determined to hare it 
so, and only if are so determined For 
the Proclamation does not absolutely and 
definitely promise that there shall be 
full representative government berealter 
■What it says is, 

If, as I confidently hope the policy 
this Act inaugurates should aehic« 
the results will be momentous m the rto^oi 
human progress and it is timely and fi«ing that 

1 should invite yo’t to-day to consid« the past 

and to join me in my hopes of the tutnre 

England is non m reality a repoUi^ 
tliongli a cron-ned republic, 
now large numbers of Englishmen who 
would be glad to see their conntry « 
republic both in name and of 

British monarchists are such b^usc of 
Sat they consider to be tbe pracbcal ad 

H^ofs-ioySrovr^uS^c 

r-rn^i''— sSaroV— ! 

“ypWpoor. 

ridden and emeloped in 

good in a personal cnpacrty like any 

°S"tTbe°,'’Si giving ctP-sion 
,he “Lnt.menls of affection and dtvoton 
.. Wh I and my predecessors have ^ 
byAvhiciii u J 1 considered 

animated. j ^ "proceeds to declare 

fhT Al e Pari 'mJnf and the people 
S this Kealni and mv officers In India hate 


been equally zealous for the moral and 
matcn'il adt ancement of India, ’ ate most 
say that His Majesty has not b«n right v 
advmed by bis minisurs and comctlj 
informed by his informants The Indian 
Budget Debate in the House of. Commons 
has ever been the signal for a stampede for 
the tost majority of its members the peo 
pie of the British Isles are woMIy 'S""™”' 
of and indifferent to Indian affairs, Etilisb 
newspapers enpencncc a fall in tlieir inrcula 
tionifthey write frequently on Indian 
affairs, and the "tnl edncational and 
economic statistics of India and the official 
belief m thcexistenceof widespread sedition 
and anrest m India bsat " itness to the 
want of zeal of the servants of the King 
m Indiaf or the moral and matenal ad- 
vancement of the country h=tertbe^ 
less we arc glad to read the following 
pas<age 

Erlrnr.?d'’;'nh‘S‘Jsx«iS 

b«r interests 


The nght of India’s people to direct her 
affairs and safeguard her mterests, vvliich 
18 spoken of os n "gift” is in renlitj a re- 
storation , but perhaps vse must not 

cntiasetheroyalvva) ofyeaking . 

It IS not to be disputed that Ihc de- 
fence of India against foreign aggression 
IS a duty of Common Imperial interest and 
pnde’ But, as hitherto Indians have 
^cd in the army of the Empire al 
roost entirely m n subordinate cana 
city and mamh with their bodies 
the mople of India would have liad 
no occasion for dissatisfaction if IIis 
Majesty’s ministers had apprised him of 
the fact and advised him to throw open 
careers in the army, at least to an apprcci 
able extent, to Indians who had both 
"manly spmt" and ‘ scope of mind ” It 
IS satisfactory to find that the King recog 
roses that ' The control of her domestic 
concerns is a burden which India may 
legitimately aspire to taking upon her 
own shoulders ” In the last sentence of 
the third paraenph of the royal message 
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quoted below we however ot once recog 
mse the fimilmr voice of the minister who 
announced the policv of the Bntish Govern 
ment m relation to India on August 

20 1917 

The burden is too heavy to be borne in full 
until time and experience hue bronght the 
necessan strength but opportumtv will now 
be jpvcn for experience to grow and forrespon 
sibility to increase with the capacitv for fits 
fulfilment 

This sentence reminds us of the words 
‘‘progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India, ‘ progress m this 
policv can be achieved onlv bv succcs 
sive stages" ‘the extent to which it is 
found that confidence could be reposed in 
their sense of responsibilitv ' S.C which 
are to be found in Mr Montagu a 
announcement As that document has 
been rcpeatcdlv criticised its abridged 
pamphrase need not be commented upon 
\\ e can onlv regret that the king considers 
Indian subjects so id prepared for self 
government as not to be thought worthy 
of exercising greater pow ers than arc given 
in the Act 

In truth the desire after political reeponsibih 
ty has its source at the roots of the Boti<h 
connection with Indio. It has sprung mcvitabtv 
from the deeper and wider studies of bomao 
though* and historv which that connection 
hns opened to the Indian people 

It can not be said that the origin of the 
Indian people's desire after political respon 
silnhtv hns been quite incorrectlv traced 
above but while giving due credit to 
the British connection with India it mav 
f>e «airf with truth that that tfesirc is in 
herent m tJie human soul The desire 
after political re«!pon«ihilitv has manifest 
evl it«clf in Persia and China for example 
without there being any such British con 
ncction with those countries as has existed 
m India 

We whotcheartedU support the noble 
exhortation and appeal contain^ m the 
follow tag eloquent passage — 

Tie palh \v\l not be en»T and ra mnrching 
to\Ta»’* the goal there wpl be need of perse- 
Yerarfc fte ’ of nuloal farbearrnee between aW 
scetiou* and ram of tav peopV m lad.3 I nm 
eta'’lcTJt I’ at tho*e I sh qunh'KH wri ^ 
fnrtl>eor*»^ 1 tvIt on the tiexv popalsf a*«eri 


bites to interpret wiselr the wishes of tlio<c 
whom tlic> represent and not to forget tie 
mterests of the masses who cannot 5 ..t lie 
admitted to the franchise I tvIj on the leader? 
of the people the Ministers of the future to 
face responsibility and endure to sacrifice much 
for the common mterest of the State remember 
rag that true patriotism transcends part^ 
and communal boundanes and while retaiuing 
the confidence of the legislatures to co operate 
with my officers for the common good tn s nl 
ing unessential differences and m maintaining 
the essential standards of a just and genero'-s 
Government Equally do I relv on m> officers 
to respect their new colleagues and to wof^. 
with them m harmony and kindliness to assist 
the people nnd their representatives m an 
orderly advance tow ards free institutions , and 
to find in these new tasks a fresh opportunit) 
to fulhl as in the past their highest purpose 
of faithful service to mv people 

In the sixth paragraph, printed below, 
His Majestv has authonsed the Viceroy to 
set free those political offenders wfiose 
release mav be compatible with public 
safety 

\! It is mv earnest desire at this time 
that so fares possible any trace of bitterness 
between my people and tho«e who arc reaponsihle 
for mj Government shonld be obbteratM Let 
those whom their eagerness for political pro- 
gress have broken the law in thej ast re*p«t it 
m future. Let it become poss bte for those who 
arc charged wath the maintenance of peaceful 
and orderlv Government toforget extrav aganew 
they have had to curb \ new era is opening Let 
It Mgm wiih a common determination nmong 
niy people and my officers to work together 
for a common purpose 2 therefore direct nry 
\iceroy to exercise in mj name and on ny 
behalf mv Royal clemency to political oflVndfrs 
in the fullest measure whch in his ju Igment is 
compatible with pubic safetv I desire him to 
erCem/ tt <Ta cwiwlrfiwr « her for 

offences ngamst the ®tatc or under any special 
or emergenej legislation arc suffering from 
imprisonment or restnction* upon their liberty 
I trust that this Zeniercy will be justified bv 
the future conduct of those whom it bcce- 
ftsand that nil lar subjects will to demean 
thvm^elvxs ns to render it unnecessary to tnforct 
the law s for such offcn'vs hereafter 

\Se earnestly hope Uiat IIis Majesty’s 
humane and statesmanlike desire will, at 
least in some mcasare, Ik fulfilled Tho^c 
who were rcallr guiltv (not in a merelj 
technical senvt) nntf who have been 
convirced of their guilt, ought to find it 
eaivtowij* ont all trace* of bittemetv 
from tbcir heart Butatt* the firm behrf 
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of tiie public that man> have been 
imprisoned or otherwise deprived of 
freedom who s\cre not m the least guilty 
To them imprisonment or restrictions on 
liberty must have been very galling but 
far more galling must have been the insult 
of being treated as felons 

Bitterness can be obliterated from their 
hearts only by the vindication of their 
innocence and the censure or punishment ol 
those who have done them wrong Some 
mav be so noble minded as to be satisfied 

if only their own charactervvere vindicated 

It may or may not have been posable for 
the King s ministers to imagine that th^ 
who have been deprived of liberty wm 
not all guilty, and that some fire possibly 
innocent , but the w aming I trust that 
this leniency will be justified by the fuwm 
conduct of those whom it benefits will 
a soothing sITsct on hose who 
Ik innocsnt Most pamful .» th« 
condition of those whose relatives may 
have been unjustly eiecuted 

bXSssnsrw-thf’eSf'or'S 

Sade to crawl or otherwise humiliated and 
“e,“rt aS“o 5o?gee'’thes= indignities 

albhe people who have been p.n^ed 

or humiliated or insulted in the J 

°ame offenders For this reason we mnm 

wish His Majesty s mimstcrs had dmfM 
SfaLesty^a^agraph in sneh a wny 
flstiot to assume the guilt ol every 

s^IhlSmenl Trcjian.,^ of 

nnees ought to have F'Mb™' t 

In conclusion we loin with H s Mnjeaty 
theptaver to Almighty Ood that bj 


His wisdom and under IIis guidance India 
may be led to greater prospentj and 
contentment and may grow to the fulness 
of political freedom ’ 

Injustico to Burma 
So long as Burma was bureaucraticallj 
gov eme<l along with the prov inces of India 
under the same Viceroy, her dissimilarity 
to India was not discovered But it seems 
that that dissimilantj stands in the way 
not only of her having a share in the re 
forms to be introduced in the Indian 
nrov inces but also of her hav mg any reforms 
kt all which her people want This is a 
great injustice a great wrong All pro 
vmces of India are not alike, nor are their 
mbabitants all of the same race speaking 
the same language and m the same stap 
of political growth Outside India the 
Fnipmos the Chinese the Japanese and 
the Persians among Asians do not belong 
to the same race, do not speak the same 
language and are not equally politically 
advanwd Vet they have all got more or less 
democratic constitutions Why should not 
the Buraans then have the same sort of 
constitution as the Indians ’ The mam 
details of tlie constitution they w ant show 
that their demands are similar to what 
the Indian provinces have got Here is 
tbeir scheme in outline 

Governor huftna wants a Governor sent 
direct from England and numbers of Ind an ser 
Tices should not be eligiWc for this post 

Executive Council The Executive Council 
should consist of one official (Furopcan) and 
two Burman Ministers selected by the Govct 
vinr from nmonB the elected members of the 
l^cislntive Council The Ministers shall hold 
office so long ns they return the confidence of 

**'\^fstotiTc* Council There should be 100 

members of whom four fifths should be elected 
and one-fifth nominated 

Elected members should represent (1) pure 
urban areas (2) rural areas and (3) spccisl 
electorates as follows — 

The Pres dent and V ice-Pres dent of the Conn 
cil should be elected by the Legislative Council 

from amongits elected members 

Pranchise In Burma Wehaie n ready mnde 
recister w the form of Capitation and T1 at 
haroeda assessn ent rolls nud municipal fran 

Women already enjoy municipal franchise and 
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ue want to give them political franchise also 
They are fit to enjoy it 

Functions Excepting (1) Foreign and Poll 
tic'll including Administration of the Shan 
States Frontier Districts and Hii! Tracts (2) 
Armj andManne (3) Pohee (4) Appointments 
and Discipline (5) Law and Justice (6) Ports 
(7) Land revenue (except Capitation and That 
hameda) all subjects including the Budget 
should be transferred to popular control 

In literacy Burma is far ahead of the 
most literate Indian protmees and can 
therefore form a good electorate Borma 
pays more as taxes per bead than aa^ 
Indian province except Bombav which 
pays on!v 8 annas per bead more Butin 
the payment of Knd revenue per head 
Burma stands at the top of all provinces 
of the Indian Empire, the amount per head 
paid by her being more than double that 
of Bombay, which occupies the next 
j place Among the indigenous population 
of Burma there is no caste v. omen are free 
and more literate than in India there is no 
sectarian rancour there is more religious 
tolerance than in India the indigenous 
population to the mam body of the proiuce 
speak the same language the social struc 
ture 1 $ more democratic than in India and 
the people have a strong national feeling 
In A Pleafor Burma’ issuedby the Burma 
Deputation in England x\e find the follow 
mg 

The Burmese it is alleged are m a different 
stage of political development How do they 
differ ’ The same general laws apply as m 
India The Contract Act Evidence Act Penal 
Code Cnmmal and Civil Procedure Codes and 
practtcally nil Indian laws hold in Burma 
exactlv as elsewhere The revenue sjstem is the 
stnmr iVuiY CiSvr cssvirCi'riV o/ gvrrerTTKnan* rde 
Indian Government has dealt with Burma on 
precioelj the same lines as the other great Prov 
inces Mould it have done this had there been 
any marked difference in culture or develop* 
incnt ' In culture and in enlightenment the 
Bunne e arc fullv equal to the Indians in mate 
rial w ealth the> are certainly superior women 
too Occupy a higher an 1 freer position than 
clscwliercin \sua Divetgenee where divergence 
exists IS all in their favour not against them. 

Sir Reginald Craddock Lieutenant 
Governor of Burma, has remarked 

It can be confdently affirmed tliat Burma 
IS endowed with manr advantages, notably 
m respect to thow conditions which favour deve 
lopment oa democratic luie« Thu« she is free 


from those religious dissensions which militate 
against the co operation of men of different 
creeds Toleration of the scruples of others is 
a ruling tenet of her religion. There is an entire 
absence of caste and no marked cleavage of 
social distinction or occupation exists The 
man of humble birth in Burma has always been 
able to nse as high as his ability or his educa 
tion might cany him Burma undoubt 

edly offers a more promising field for eelf 
government than does India at the present 
juncture 

Whv not then give her self government ’ 

Sir Rash Behan Ghose's 
Fresh Donation 

Sir Rash Behan Ghose who some years 
ago made a munificent donation of ten 
Kkhs of rupees to the Calcutta Univ ersitj 
for its science college, has recentlv made a 
fresh endowment of Rs 1143 000 for the 
foundation and maintenance of a Techno 
logical Institution in connection wuth the 
S'lme college The people of Bengal and, 
in fact of all India —for the doors of these 
educational institutions are open to all— 
cannot be too gratefu^ to this eminent 
public benefactor for his great public spirit 
and generosity It is to be hoped that 
the endowment will make it possible for 
Indian technologic'il experts to teach and 
guide Indian students in study and re 
search 

Pandit ECotilalNehru’B Presidential 
Address 

l\e have read Pandit Matilal Nehru’s 
address as President of the kmntsar 
session of the Indian National Confess 
with admiration and respect It is 
masterly comprehensive unflinchingly and 
fearlessly truthful, statesmanlike, and clear 
survey of the situation and its needs and 
of the events circumstances and forces 
which have led up to it Ev ery part of 
the address is sclf-explaming and self 
contained The Pandit has marshalled 
his facts and arguments in orderly 
array and due sequence Occasionally 
he has enunciated pnneiples and stated 
truths with the terseness of epigrams 
The address possesses literary ment, 
without aav labored effort on the part of 
the author to give it that distinction It 
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has the eloquence of lucidity, orderly 
arrangement, truth and con\ iction 
Swami Sraddhananda’s Address 
■We have before us only a summa^ m 
English of Swum Sraddhonmda s Hindi 
speech as Chainnan of the Reception 
Committee of the Indian National CongMS 
at Amritsar Bnt even that " 

foreign garb enables ns to realise that his 
addrras was inspiring and that, 
from an elevated standpoint, he 
to raise polities to a lofty plane of sp'"*”” 
lity He dealt with the alUngrossing topjra 
of the day with gtasp and power He 
erhorted the people not “”°„5 

r* :fX.n=rd''enSoT\|:rH« a^ 

Summing 'J pJLb had passed 

Vital need to the nation politics 

character "ts ?ba^ they 

“His second propo*^* , untouchables 
should resolve to «c tretlircn nnd 

ami recognise them ^^ould 

„solve then and there Hmt they^ ______ 

allow them to the Hindu 

S£.S;SXlm'a5?i'---t” 


Technical Education m Calcutta 
At the conference on “Technical Educa 
tion m Calcutta” recently held under the 
chairmanship of the Governor it -uas 
resolved in the first place, 

That postponing for the time being a eon 
sidwatioa o? more ambitious projects imm^ 
diatt steps should be tiken to establish m 
Calcutta a technical school with the obiect 
^ trying foremen mechanics m cmijunc ion 
with the iMal engineenng workshops and m 
conninctioa with the civil engineering college at 
sSr a limited number of engineers such 
Krhool to deal with -ipprentices in mechnnicnl 
rind electrical engineering (including motor 
and rrpa.r) nnd to mclndc a gvnrral 
instruction class ' . , , 

This kind of school is clearly needed, 
and .a wetome Bnt mp it he nabed 
what harm there would Imve been if 
the words "poatponing for the time 
being a eona.deration of more jmW”™ 
nroiSits had not been used If a 
mai wishes to open a pnmary school 
m his village is it esscntinlly "“''S';" 
for him to sitl 'postponing for the 

oresentaconsiderntionofthc more amhi 

Sous project of founding a Univcfsity, I 
?pen this school" ’ And w hj this fling at 
omhilioBS projects, pray' The use of the 
word •ambitious' was quite undignified 
and uncalled for Things m India have n 
habit of getting postponed sine die, wrthout 
that fact being proimnentlv advertised 
As It was known in Calcutta before the 
date of the conference that a certain emi 
nent Indian citiren would donate some 
10 or 11 lakhs to the Calcutta Unncrsity 
for teaching of technology, may it been 
quired whether the fling at an ambitious 
project had anv reference to that fact 
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THE JAliAPADA OR THE REALM ASSEMBL> 
AND THE PAURA OR THE ASSEMBLA 
or THE CAPITAL CITi PERIOD 
GOO B C TO 600 A C 

The Samiti vkd Territoriai. 

* Monarchies 

§247 Just about the time of the me of- 
iarge monarchies we find developed a popular 
institution of great constitutional impoitance. 
TJie period succeeding the Vedic— from the 
MahS Bharata War down to the end of the 
Enhadrathas (70c 8C)^— is characterised 
by Stales which were co^stensive with their 
respective nations and lands inhabited by 
(hem. We may cal! (hat period, the epoch 
of National States and National Monarchies 
The Bharatas,* and PanchSlas,* for instance, 
had their on n national kings, and so had 
the Videhas The nation called Aikshvikas* 
{eg, by Patanjali) had their own king 
Earlier than 600 1) C we find a tendency in 
Indian states to develop what we may call 
non national Territorial Monarchies The 
national basis begins to give way to a 
propensity for encroachment by»one national 
unit upon others, and of amalgamation 
I arge state units arise which are no more 
national but merely territorial units We 
find, for instance, the old AikshvSka janapada 
transforming itself into K&si Kosala* and 
the Magadha state compruedof the territories 
of Magadha and Anga • The process 
develops very rapidlv between 55O DC and 
■300 B C The ground for this had already 

♦ Thi* I* a chapter of Mr K. P Ja^aswals 
fonhcom ng book on ‘ H ndu Polity* t^alcuiu Uo ?ct 
s ty Pien) (rom «h ch S r C Sankaran Na r has gireo 

S t Oos and lefetences m bis Minute of Dissent 
Marchs 1919 appended to the Goverenent of 
Ddias Firsi Despatch cm Indian Coostitot onal 
1 eforias beinng the same date 


been prepared philosophically The Buddha, 
though a born>repubhcan, was ambitious to 
found an one-state empire of hts religion * 
The Aitareya BrShmana had preached for an 
empire cNtendin^ up to the sea ® The 
Jatakas are full of the ideal of an All fntfia 
Empire ( Sakala Jambudipe ekarajjam” ) 

§248 In the period of large monarchies 
Of empires coanxty {janapada) became more 
important than the nation ( vis orja«a ) In 
fact, the term janapada', which literally and 
originally meant the seat of the nation and 
which had been secondarily employed as 
denoting the nation itself, lost its old signtfi 
cance and came to mean what vve call to dav 
country* without reference to the racial 
elements inhabiting it In the period of large 
monarchies we never hear ofthe Samiti’^ 
This of course is natiTral The basis of the 
Samiti was the national unit, and the national 
unit ceased to be a factor m matters consti 
tuiional 

The rise op the JIsapada A«isEiiBLy 
We, however, hear of another institution 
which probably was an incarnation of the 
old Samiti under changed circumstances 
§249 The divisionofa kingdom in the 
p-nod between 600 B C and 600 A.C. is 
made into the capital’ and ‘the country’ *> 
The former is designated Pura'* or Nagara 
(the City)'* and occasionally JDurga (the 
Fort),** and the latter is called Janapada, 
with synonyms in Rishtra and Desa. The 
expression Jinapada, a derivative from 'Jana 
pada, vfc find occurring m the Pah canon, 
the RSm&yana, the Mahibharata and other 
books, and in inscriptions. In our day it has 
been taken to mean ‘an (inhabitant) of Jana- 
pada.* Its use as a technical term has been 
missed This is due to the fact that the term is 
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generally found in plural form , e ^ .jSnapadah 
which has been translated as ‘the people of 
the janapada ’ Modern writers have further 
made the mistake of regarding janapada as a 
province which is against all ancient autho- 
rity It really means the whole area ofa 
kingdom constitutionally minus the capital ‘ » 
The technical significance of the Jjnapada 
as a collective institution has now been 
established by KliSravela’s inscription of 
165 B C>* Medieval commentators not 
knowingthat there was a collective institution 
called jinapada ‘corrected’ the singular form 
into the plural jInapadSh A very good 
example of this is verse 54. (CluXIVjof the 
AyodhyS k&nda Of the Rimiyana » * King 
Da'aratha is sought to be intimated ‘ The 
Paura the J&napada, and the Naigama are 
present, respectfully waiting for RSma*s 
consecration (as Crown Prince)” The verb 
upatishthati (is waiting) is in the singular and 
this requires the subjects in each case joined 
on by ‘cha* ('and , ‘as well as ) to be in the 
singular But in the text only the ‘nvigama 
(corporate association of guild merchants of 
the capital) U kept in the singular and the 
word J&napada has been altered into a plural 
nominative and plural instrumental The 
instrumental form is resorted to for a forced 
grammatical justification (the JSnapadas 
with the naigaraa) The correct reading m 
the nominative singular Jinapadascha is 
still found in some MSS But it is rejected 
by modern editors as incorrect ’ • 

§250 The plural ‘jlnapadah’ may equally 
denote ‘the members of the jSnapada insfito 
tion’ as well as 'the people of janapada The 
plural form does not exclude the institutional 
significance. That there was such a body can 
be established if we find the term used sn the 
singular, not in the sense of one man, but in 
the collective sense, or if we find the pJuial 
‘jinapadlh in a collective sense We l»ave 
instances of both these uses. Moreover, we 
have evidence of the fact that j&iiapadas as 
bodies corporate had theirown laws and those 
laws were recognised by the DharmaSSstras 
There is the unquestionable evidence afforded 
by theHSthlgumphi inscription ofKh 3 ravela, 
which sa>s that the king granted privileges 
to thejlnapada (in the singohr, ‘j'anapadam') 
The evidence of the RamSjana referred to 
above is equatfy important The JSiiapada 
vas wailing for the consecration of the King 
Assi*tant Thej, the JSnapadas, according 


to the RSmSyana, had already come to a 
unanimous decision m a joint conference with 
the Pauras and others on the question of this 
proposed consecration The resolution was, 
‘ ive desire this consecration '’** 

In the Minava dharma sistra*®*, .the laws 
of caste ( JSti ), of 'J 2 napada’, and of guild 
(' 5 rem),*» are recognized It is undoubted 
that the olher two institutions of this group 
were corporate institutions The codeofYaj 
navalkja mentions j 3 napadas, ganas, srenis 
and jatis (castes) as units who * also must be 
rompelled to follow their own laws. ** 
MSndalik, with the true insight of the lawj er, 
J-aves the wordjSnapadSh untranslated and 
treats it as a technical term like the gana 
andthesreni These two smriti passages 
similarly mention another institution kula*. 
We have already seen that there was a kula 
form of government To find out the identity 
of ‘kula’ let us ta’ e parallel passages on 
the point from the ArthasSstra In the 
chapter dealing withSamaya*® or resolutions 
of corporate 'institutions (p 173) Kautilya 
mentions the Samaja of desa stnglia jJti 
sangha and kula sangha > ic, of the country 
corporate association of caste corporate asso 
ciation and the corporate association of a 
kula The kula-sangha as we have seen,** isa 
technical term of Hindu politics It means 
a constitution where a kula or family rules, 
rc,an aristocratic or oligarchical state Again 
in page 407, Desa sangha GrSma sangha 
and JUi sangha are mentioned The MSnava 
dharinasSslra** deals with the breakers 
of samayas (resolutions or Jaws 0/ corporate 
assemblies) and mentions {he GrSma'S'ingha 
and the Desa san..ha, wIiicJi are parapJirased 
again as grlma samQlia, jlti sarnUha, etc 
The desa or jSoapada association is also found 
m Vnhaspiittj** where the laws of the guild 
merchant and the Jaws of Desa are referred to 
together In another verse*' the resolutions 
of the town* and of the ‘countiy’ (Desa), ‘not 
being opposed to the laws of the king’ arc 
provided for Manu (VIIl 41), instead of 
jSli sangha mentions jltl onlj, and instead 
of desa sangln, mentions jSnapada In 
Vlff 46, m the place of jSnapada, desa is 
substituted B> desa m such passages the 
association, Desa sangha or the JSnapada Is 
obviouslj meant The above data prove 
that tJie jSnapada of M mu and VSjnavalkya 
and the desa sangha of Manu ajidKautiljaare 
identical The corponte association jSnapada 
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or desa sangha, as the name signifies, T\as a 
body for the whole country (except, as we 
shall presently see the capital) 

§251 The jSnapada yet has another 
synonym m RSshtra, which is found in later 
works ’In the DasakumSra charita (Ch 3) 
the president of the JSnapada is called 
jSnapadaraahattara** (Lord High President). 
Further on, the same person is called the 
RSshtra roukhya or ‘the Leader of the Realm 
(Assembly) ’ 

In a manuscript** of Mitra Slisra’s un 
published commentary onYajna\alkya I have 
found in connection with the subject of relief 
which «juld not be granted or suits uhicti 
could hot be entertained (anJdeja vyavahSra), 
that a suitor who was hostile to the Paura, 
te, the City Assembly of the capital {see 
below), or to theRashtra, was not to be grant 
ed relief The authority quoted is that of 
Vrihaspatf A similar verse is given tn the 
Vlramitrodaja Vya\ah5ra at page 44, where 
instead of Paura, the reading is pura (capital) 
The expression Pura and* Rjshtra are 
explained by Mrtra Misra as Paura jinapada. 
R&shtra here thus stands for the Jinapada 
body as it does in the DasakueaSracharita. 

The Patnu 

§252 Before dealing with the functions 
of the Jinapada it would be consement 
to notice the corporate association of the 
capital The Capital Assembly is a twin 
p.n^ftrffTTTTmi 

matters The tno arc almost always men 
tioned together, and sometimes one stands 
for both ^ 

Paura does not relate to all the towns in 
the kingdom as it has been trarslated bj 
teth modern Indians and Europeans Earlier 
Alno’u writers undcrstootf 6y tfie technical 
Pur^ and Nagara the Capital •• Paura as a 
corporate body is mentioned in the singular 
like Jlnapda m the inscription of Khlrai’cla 
(165 BC),** who granted privileges to the 
Paura In the corporate sense it is clearlj 
rnentioned again m the Divjlvadlna where 
KunSla is supposed to Jia>e entered the 
Paura (used in the singular), that is, the Paura 
asscmblj ** Tishj arakshitl addressed her 
forged letter, according to the Div>lvadlna, 
tothePauras le., an organised body •' The 
author of the Vframitrodaya definitely states 
that the Paura which occurs along with cor 
porate bodies In the law books was “the b^v 
q rassembly of the_c ittiens of t he cap^ f ”■«»"* ' 


Mumcipai. Admimstratiov op 
* thePapra 

§253 The Paura was a communal 
association in which vested the 
administration oftlie Capit al ** Apart from its 
nfumapal work it exercised great constitu 
ttonai powers Let us first take the Mum 
cipal administration of the Paura 

it was presided over by a leading citizen, 
general!) a merchant or a banker The 
Hindu Major was called Sreshthm or the 
President According to the RSmSyana, the 
' Paura as well as the JSnapada consisted of 
twfo sections, the Irmer and the Outer bodies ** 
The Inner must have been the executive 
council which sat permanently \\ e hear 
often of the Paura and the Nagara Vrjddhas 
or the Elders of the Paura On the analog} 
of other popular institutions of the counlrv 
we can say that the Paura Vriddhas consti 
luted a Council of Elders which was probably 
identfca? «rth the Inner body 0/ the R5m5 
yana. An exception is made in the Dharma 
Sutras to the general rule of etiquette m the 
case of a Paura ex^rnember of the Sudra caste 
who IS entitled to special respect even from 
a Brahmin** This shows that the Paan 
had a real popular bisis representing even 
the lowest interests 

§2$4 The Paura had a Registrar, and a 
document given by him was regarded as i 
superior kind of evidence *® The Registrar’s 
documept was tbechief of ihe'laukika lekhya s 
or popular documents as opposed to'rSjakija’ 
or government documents This shows that 
Paura was not a body appointed by (he king 
The non politiealfunctions of the Paura, which 
are mentioned in the law books, are these — 
(®) Aflfnrrmrratton r>f .Estateg. They | 

w we authorf"^' king to _3 i3mintsterr 
aloh g wAu ' gov crhtaehc.^bflKieTs property left! 
by a deceised person and to take charge of[ 
minors’* (Vasishlha XVI 30) I 

(i) Works which contributed to the 
material strength of the citizens (called the 
Paushtika'* works) were done by them, 
and hkewi«e, 

(f) Works which ensured the peace of 
the city (sJntika),** ic. policing the town 
These two classes of work are qualified as 
being either 'ordinary*, ‘extra ordinary’ or 
'discretionary*. 

(li) Judicial work** which must have 
been limited only to matters of municipal 
administration Criminal authority proper, 
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Rciicral!) found in plural forin,^A janapadih 
whicli has Lccn translated as 'the {wople of 
tliejanapada’ Modern writers have further 
made the mistake of regarding janapada as a 
province which is against ill ancient nutho- 
rity It really means the whole area ofa 
kingdom constitutionally vitntis the capital *• 
The technical significance of tlie jSnapada 
as 1 collective institution has now been 
established by Khiravela’s inscription of 
165 B C** Medieval commentators not 
knowingthat there was a collective institution 
called jinapada 'corrected' the singular form 
into the plural j&napad&h A very good 
example of this IS verse 54 (Ch XIV) of the 
Ayodhyl k&nda of the RamJyina »» King 
Da‘aratha is sought to be Intimated * The 
Paura the J&napada, and the Naigama are 
present, respectfully waiting for RSma’s 
consecration (as Crown Prince)** The verb 
upatishthati fis waiting) is m the singular and 
this re'^uires the subjects in each case joined 
on by 'cha* ('and , 'as well as ) to be In the 
singular But in the text only the ‘nvl^ama 
(corporate association of guild merchants of 
the capital) is kept in the singular and the 
word J&napada has been altered into a plural 
nominative and plural instrumental «• The 
instrumental form is resorted to for a forced 
grammatical justification (the JSnapadas 
with the naigama) The correct reading m 
the nominative singular, Jlnapadascha is 
still found in some MSS But if is rejected 
by modern editors as incorrect >* 

§250 The plural janapadlh* may equally 
denote the members of the jlnapada institu 
tion' as well as 'the people of janapada The 
plural form does riot exclude the institutional 
significance That there Was such a body can 
be established If we find the term used in the 
singular, not in the sense of one man, but m 
the collective sense, or If we find the pluial 
'jinapadah in a collective sense We have 
instances of both these uses Moreover, we 
have evidence of the fact that jinapadas as 
bodies corporate had Cheirown laws and those 
laws were recognised by the Dharma SSstras 
There is the unquestionable evidence afforded 
by the HStlugumpha inscription ofKh&ravela 
which says that the king granted privileges 
to thej&napada (in the singular 'jSnapaefam') 
The evidence of the Ramlyana referred to 
ve IS equally important The J^napada 
waiting for the consecration of the King 
^ssi^tant They, the JSnapadas according 


to the Ramayma, had already come to a 
unanimous decision in a joint conference with 
the Pauras and others on the question of this 
proposed consecration nie resolution was, 
* we desire this consecration*'*® 

In the Manava dharma sastra*®*, the laws 
of caste { jati ), of ‘janapada’, and of guild 
f'Srem)** are recognized It is undoubted 
that the other two institutions of this group 
w-crc corporate institutions The code of Yij 
navalkja mentions janapadas ganas, srenis 
and jatis (castes) as units who ' also must be 
compelled to follow their own laws. ** 
Mandalik, with the true insight of the lawjer, 

I aves the word jlnapadah untranslated and 
treats it as a technical term like the gana 
andthesreni These two smnfi passages 
similarly mention another institution kula*. 
We have already seen that there was a kula 
form of government To find out the identity 
of kula’ let us ta' e parallel passages on 
the pont from the ArthaSi^stra In the 
chapter dealing with Samaya* » or resolutions 
of corporate ’institutions (p 173), Kautilya 
mentions tlie 5ama>a of de$a saqgha jktl 
sangha and ku1a sangha > rs, of the country 
corporate association of caste corporate asso 
ciation and (he corporate association of a 
kula The kula sangha as we have seen,** ist 
technical term of Hindu politics It means 
a constitution where a kula or family rules, 
/c,an aristocratic orohgarchical state Again 
in page 407 Desa sangha GrEma-sangba 
and JMi sangha are mentioned The MSnava 
dharma sSstra** deals with the breakers 
of samayas (resolutions or laws ol corporate 
assemblies) and mentions (he GrSma sangha 
and the Desa san..ha, which are paraphrased 
again as grSma samiiba, jSti samGba etc 
The desa or j3napada association is also found 
in Vrihaspati,** where the laws of the guild 
merchant at d the laws of Desa are referred to 
together In another verse** the resolutions 
of (he town' and of the ‘countiy’ (Desa), ‘not 
being opposed to the laws of the king' are 
provided for Manu (VlJi 41) instead of 
jiti sangha mentions jiti only and instead 
of desa sangha, mentions jSnapada In 
VIII 46, in the place of jlnapada, desa is 
substitute J5y desa in such passages the 
association Desa sangha or the Jinapada, is 
obviously meant The above data prove 
that the j5napada ofSfjnu and YSjnavalkya 
and the desa sangha of Manu ^nd Kautilya are 
identical The corporate association jSnapada 
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or desa sangba, as the name signifies, was a 
body for the whole country (except, as we 
shall presently see, the capital) 

§251 The Jlnapada yet has another 
s> nonym m RSshtra, which is found in later 
works *[0 the Dasakumlra charita (Ch 3) 
the president of the Jlnapada is called 
janapadamahattara** (Lord High President) 
Further on, the same person is called the 
RUshtra mukh>a or 'the Leader of the Realm 
(Assembly) * 

In a manuscript** of Mitra Misra’s un 
published commentary onYSjnavalkya ! ha\e 
found in connection with the subject of relief 
which could not be granted or suits which 
could 'not be entertained (an^deya vyavahara), 
that a suitor who was hostile to the Paura, 
te, the City Assembly of the capital (see 
below), or to theRashtra, was not to be grant 
ed relief The authority quoted is that of 
Vnhaspati A similar %*erse is given in the 
Vlramitrodaja Vya\ah2ra at page 44, where 
instead of Paura, the reading is pura (capital) 
The expression Pura and* Rashtra are 
explained by Mlira Misra as Paura jlnapada. 
RSshtra here thus stands for the janapada 
body as it does in the Dasakumiracbarita 
The pAtTRA 

|2S2 Before dealing with the functions 
of the jSnapada it would be convenient 
to notice the corporate association of the 
capital The Capital Assembly is a twin 

matters The tno are almost aliva/s men 
tioned together, and sometimes one stands 
for both ^ 

Paura does not relate to all the towns In 
the kingdom as it has been trar slated by 
both modern Indians and Europeans Earlier 
A^irolr writfeTs unobrsttiod* isy trie tecrtnicai* 
Pura and Nagara the Capital •* Paura as a 
corporate body is mentioned in the singular 
like jSnapada in the inscription of Khlravela 
(163 BC),** who granted privileges to the 
Paura, In the corporate sense it is clearly 
mentioned again in the Divy2%ad3na where 
KunSla is supposed to have entered the 
Paura (used in the singular),that is the-Paura 
assembly ** Tishy'arakshilS addressed her 
forged letter, according to the Divylvad^na, 
tothePauras i e., an organised body •* Tlie 
author of the Vlramitrodaya definitely states 
that the Paura which occurs along wrth cor 
porate bodies fn the law books was *_thc body 
or assembly of they iititens of_t hc capi ta^** 


Municipac Admixistration of 
* THE Paura 

§253 The Paura nas a communal 
association in which \ested the inunuapa! 
adminisUation of the Capit al *» Apart from its 
fH^crpal work it exerased great constitu 
hona) powers Let us first take the Mum 
cipa! administration of the Paura 

It was presided over by a leading citizen, 
generally a merchant or a banker The 
Hindu Mayor was called Sreshthm or the 
President According to the R5m5yana, the 
Paura as well as the jSnapada consisted of 
two sections, the Inner and the Outer bodies 
The Inner roust have been the executive 
council which sat permanently We hear 
often of the Paura and the Nagara Vriddhas 
or the Elders of the Paura On the analogy 
of other popular institutions of the country 
we can say that the Paura Vriddhas consti 
tuted a Council of Elders which was probably 
identical with the Inner body of the R5m5 
yana. An exception is made in the Dharma 
Sutras to the general rule of etiquette in the 
case of a Paura ex member of the Sudra caste 
who is entitled to special respect even from 
a Brahmin** This shows that the Paura 
had a real popular bists representing even 
the lowest interests 

§254 The Paura bad a Registrar, and a 
document given by him was regarded as a 
superior kind of evidence ** The Registrar* 
document was tbe chief of the laukikalekhya* 
or popular documents as opposed to ‘rSjakiy a’ 
or government documents This shows that 
Paura was not a body appointed by the king 
The non political functions of the Paura, which 
are mentioned in the law books, are these — 
(o) Administm i»o» , of _Th ^y 

auvVlvok'^ Ay'Ahr- Awig* v\r jA rraniii^' 
along 'w iili ^6v «hniehc-.oAicera -pro^tty left 
by a Ueceased person and to take charge of 
minors** (Vasishlha XVI 20) 

(i) Works which contributed to the 
material strength of the citizens (called the 
Paushlika*'* works) were done by them, 
and likewise, 

(c) Works which ensured the peace of 
the city (sSntika),** 1 e., policing the town 
These two classes of work are qualified as 
being either 'ordinary*, 'extra ordinary* or 
discretionary*. 

(d) Judicial work** which roust have 
0^ limited only to matters of municipal 
administration Criminal authority proper, 
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fe, in cases of tlie sSbasa** (violence) 
class arc expressly excepted from the 
jurisdiction of the I’aura Court According 
to an authority quoted by Mitra Misra, 
probably Bhrigu as well as many others, the 
Faura Court was an institution recognised 
by the l<ing 

(el Charge of sacred and public places 
§255 The I’aura. like any township, looked 
after temples anu other sacred places of the 
Capital They did repairs to those buildings 
The buildings named are sabhS prapS (place 
for distribution of uater), temples, tatika 
(public baths), Srima (rest housesl, and 
devagriha (temples) * * 

Paura Administration or PItaliputra 


sakasanghas ofPatanjall** Vrihaspati also 
enjoins committees of five in corporate asso- 
ciations** In the Buddhist Sangha certain 
matters could be discussed by smallquorums 
but matters of greater importance could be 
discussed and decided by quorums of twenty 
and upwards only *• In the description of 
the I’aura of r&tahputra «c see that the 
council decided matters of general interest by 
the bigger quorum This collective council 
of the city magistrates corresponds to what 
the RSmSyana call* the Inner body of the 
Paura The Outer, the general body, must 
have been composed of a fairly large number 
when the Inner alone had thirty members 
5258 'Varga’ the constitutional signi 
ficance of this word Is seen from the above 


^256 I propose to idem fy the 
description of the municipal government 
noticed b> Megasthenes at Pitahputta with 
the Paura organisation of Hindu India 
Strabo** after giving the description of 
Pataliputra describes its administration 
The most important point to mark in that is 
the phrase the City magistrates’, which in 
the mouth of a Greek will sgnilV popular 
officers and not officers appo nted by the 
king The royal officer Governor of the 
City, the NSgaraka as described m the 
ArthasSstra was distinct These 'City 
magistrates' had six boards of five members 
each who looked after 

(a) industrial matters o^the city j 
(ii) foreigners in the city on whose death 
they administered their properties (forwarded 
them to their relatives) ,* * 

(r) the registration of births and deaths 
m the city , 

(d) trade and commerce and manufactures 
of the city and collection of mimic pal duty 
on the sale of articles. ‘ Such are the func 
tions which these bodies separatelydischarged 
In their collective capacity they have charge 
both of their special departments and also 
of matters affecting the general interests as 
the keeping of public buildings m repairs , 
regulation of prices, the care of markets bar 
hours and temples 

8257 The CilymagiJtrates ofSfraboare 
thc^Paura mukhyas or the Paura vnddhas 
The boards of five and the full board of live 
thirtv disclose the same arrangements as the 
nms of three, five ten tnenty and up 
in the Parisliads of Law the Buddhist 
a andtiie paichaka dasaka and vim 


passage It means an assembly or quorum. 
In that sense PSnmi also uses it (V 1 60' 
[See KSvikS on it fandtako vatg-ih datikc 
var^ah ) Corporate associations are called 
Vargin s (those who worked by the ‘varga* 01 
a«sembly system) in a law text (Bhrigu) 
quoted by Mitra Misra f Viramitrodaya', p 
It) where 'Paura* and 'GrSma’ as well as 
'Gana are called Vargin s (Comp KstySjana 
quoted by Nilakantha— 

wmwtrirt 1 
9 wirf iaiaa?li^5 1 

The Vargas of VSsudeva and Akrfira are ' 
mentioned In the Mahabhashya, IV a 2 
Varga’ in the corporate sense is employed 
by Gautama m his Dharma Sastra Chapter 
XI Sutras 20 21 

?iin fflseeHieturavftnei 1 

ar<w mis srflft snw w I 
'The laws of the cultivators merchants 
cattle-rearers bankers and artisans should be 
authority in their own corporations.* It 
should be noted that cultivators had their 
own union in the days of Gautama 

Naigaua and its Connexion with Padra 
§ 259 The I aura according to the Artha 
sastra (p 89) had gold coins minted at the 
royal mint This might have been a consti 
tutional function as exercising a check on the 
royal minting of proper coins or it might have 
bwn a purely economic function Very 
likely it was the latter ThePuraor capit^ 
bad the Association of tl e City Merchants 
which was called the Naigama * * Th s name 
was exclusively employed to mean the guild 
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of the City Merchants It is wrong to take it, 
as It has been done up to this time, as a gener 
al term for Guild of Merchants The general 
term is Sreni and also Puga The difference 
betiv“en the two is not very clear** Now 
It appears that originally the Naigama of the 
capital was the mother of the Paura associa- 
tion The Paura grew out of or round the 
Naigama In the JStakas and Pah canon 
Naigama (Negama) stands for Panra** 
Modern translators have translated it b> 
'town* It really refers to 'tie totvn’ or 
capital Hindu commentators on law hooks 
also equate Naigama with Paura ** In Pah 
books Naigama comes with Janapada, as 
m Sanskrit books Paura comes with Jina- 
pada The connection between the City 
guild of merchants and the City corporation 
was so intimate that both came to be 
regarded as identical This is the reason 
why the mercantile interest is predominant 
in the Paura •» The RSmiyana mentions the 
Naigama always with the Paura and treats 
them as connected, though distinct 

''NEGAita CoDxS ” 

§3da The Paura being so pronouncedly 
mercantile, their getting coins minted at the 
royal mint ne can take as an economic 
measure. The *‘Negaraa coins* which have 
been discovered and interpreted as coins 
struck by guilds are, I think, to be interpreted 
as coins struck at the capital by the State for 
the association of the city merchants or the 
Paura.* • 

The coins bearing the name of chief towns, 
(ng, Ujeniya, etc,** can be thus explained as 
being Paura coins,** 

§261 The literal significance of Nigama, 
from which Naigama is derived, is m 
accordance with Panmi III, 3,119, *the 
place or house whereinto people resort* Jt 
must have been the meeting phee or the 
bourse m the capital vshere merchants and 
tradesmen in the capital met The people 
associated with the Nigama, the bourse or 
guild hall, were called Naigama 

POLITICALPUNCTIONS OF THEJJnA 
PADA AND THE PAURA 

Coinage and JIsapada 

§262 The jSnapada appears to have been 
concerned with matters mainly constitutional 
and political All the references to their work 
are to such business, with one exception, 


ves , that they got gold corns minted 
royal rotnbma'^te'r’^* This seems to have 
been“a busines^^“tjf an economfe nature 
Apparently they had to judge as to the 
number of the coins necessary in the country 
f or the p urpo^ 'of excna'ii^e: and probably 
they exera'ed" some sort of supervision as to 
w'Oiglit and purity of the coins, as debase- 
ni ^nt^o f coinage by government is found 
once or twice as a matter of public complaint 

CoNSTrrUTIOSAL BCrSIXESS WHICH THE 

Paura JiNATADA were supposed 
TO DO 

§263 In all constitutional matters we 
find the Paura always appearing with the 
Janapada The Paura had thus a double 
character, as a local self administration of the 
capital and a constitutional assembly The 

iimerTuTRnToTr-Tif’T'-rnnttTwbS'^ 
as we shall see, by themselves, especially in 
provincial capitals JIatters of importance 
were discussed and decided m a joint parha 
ment of the two bodies, the JSnapada and 
Paura Their unity then is so complete that 
the two bodies are regarded as one and 
referred to as one m the singular The unity 
was effected owing to the fact that the jSna 
pada had its meeting place and office at the 
capital Itself** 

§264 Let us take examples of the 
business they used to transact The Pauras 
and the J&napadas meet together along with 
Brahmins and other leaders of the nation to 
resolve upon the appointment of a Yuvaraja 
or king assistant » * After their deJibcra 
tions they ask the king to consecrate the 
prince whom they say *‘we ivant”,*® 

Resolv'EOv N oairsATtov _og Cr own 
Prince ' ^ 

The king feigns surprise and asks "As 
ymu desire the R3ghava prince to become 
protector, a doubt has arwen in my mind 
which please explain, Oyau rulers(Rajanah— 
‘Kings’!. Although 1 am ruling this country 
in accordance with law, yet howisit, >ou 
gentlemen want to see my son anpointed as 
King^assistant, with high powers f’’ The 
spokesmen with the members of the Paura 
Janapada give their reasons They say that 
RSma was the best of the fkshvSkus m 
merits , that he was bom before Bharata , 
that he was brave , that he at\\a>s enquired 
after the well being of the Pauras , that he 
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took a leading part in the festivities that he 
knew the principles of government, etc, etc 

that the country desired him as its lord and, 
in fine, that not only the people of the 
kingdom and capital but also the Paura 
JSnapada, both their Ipner and Outer 
bodies admire the Prince The king is 
gratified at the proposal that they desired to 
have his eldest son in the office of the 
YuvarSja When the king promises that the 
desire would be carried out h s reply is 
acclaimed ** And then he makes a Speech 
fay which he gives directions to carry out 
the resolution This being done the*Pauras 
who had advised the king departed greatly 
satisfied «« Here it is evident that the 
expression Pauras stands both fOr Pauras 
and JSnapadas 

Take part in abhisheka as people’s 
REPRESENTATIVES 

§265 The Paura J&iiapada as one body 
again wait to take part in the Abhisheka 
(consecration) ceremony** Although the 
whole body is taken to be present only the 
chiefs or ‘presidents’ of the sections were in 
fact present in person * * 


Politic il Discussion in Palra 
J lNAPiDA 

§267 There is a sample of discussions n 
the assemblies of the Paura and the JSnapada 
given in the Artha'istra Spies of the 
king charged to gauge the political views of 
the Pauras and theJSnapadas about the kin", 
would approach (i) the Tirtha SabhS Sila 
SamavSya or the Sectional sub-assembly of 
the Paura in chargeof sacred places and pub- 
lic buildings , (j) the Puga SamavSya or the 
sub-assembly in charge of trades and manu 
factures and {3) the Jam SamavSya or the 
Popular Assembly that is, what the 
Mfichchtiakatika calls the Janapada Sama 
vSya By approaching these assemblies 
sectional or permanent councils, the spies 
ascertained the prevailing feeling of the 
Paura and Janapada The spies would 
broach the subject, for example, in these 
words 

We hear that the king is possessed of all 
the necessary merits But we do not see 
those merits for the man is troubling the 
Pauras and the JSnapadas (by demands oQ 
army aud taxes ** 


Depositions 

§266 The revolution enacted in the 
Mrichchhakatika throws light on another 
aspect of the constitutional powers of the 
Paura Janapada The reigning king is 
deposed because of bad administration of 
law of which the pres dent ofthe Commerc al 
Union had been a victim** The brother** 
of the deposed kin", who had ‘established 
confidence’ among the Pauras * * obtained 
sovereignty The messenger comes to the 
‘Janapada SamavSya 'corporate association 
of the Janapada’ with the news of the 
revolut on *• who are shortly after addressed 
as Pauras and called upon to punish Sam 
sthSnaka. According to the Mah& Vamsa, 
the Cylonese chronicle the Paura in fndia~ 
couldjeposeand banish the king^or Ul^at^ 
acts, and they ‘mindful of the good of all, 
could choose another one in his place outsde 
the dynasty by dec ding upon it in their 
meeting • ’ Here again the I auras apparent 
ly stand for both the Pauras and jAnapad^s 
In the Dasa kurnSra-charita** the PauraS 
nnd the Jampadas are said to be frcndly to 
the brothers of the king , it is therefore feared 
the speaker tliat they are boui d to 
icceed the king if the latter dies 


In the discussion if the members defend 
and praise the king they were reminded of 
the Hindu theory of the original contract 
between king and people the origin and 
basis of kingship 

‘Well (is It not so? that) the subjects 
wenttoManu son of Vivasvat when the state 
of nature irose "ind troubled them The> 
settled his share in taxes as one si\th ofthe 
crops a id one tenth jjf mercha idise in cash 
That much is the wage of the kings f r 
ensuring prosperity’ '* 

AprOLNTMCNT OP TrtE ClIIEF MaNTRIN 

AND Paura JInapada 

5 *68 The king according to the Maha 
‘bharata had to irvest onlj that m nister with 
the jurisdiction of mantra’ or state policy ind 
government ('danda) that is the powers of 
the premier ( mantri 1 ) who has legally earn 
ed the confidence of the Paura JSnapada 

Resolution on 'State Polici 
KcsolMions 00 stale policy l,av,n- been 
discintsed W the cab net olministecs witli 
the kins nan to be submitted to the Rdshlra 
that IS the Janapada for the opinion of 
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that body (lit to consult, through 

the l^jhtriya-or-tltQ.pre'ident ofAhn Rashtra 
orJiLnapada.** This was necessary especially 
because grant of extraordinary taxes, as «e 
shall presently see, was in their hands 

§269 The tenure of ministers depended 
to some ext ent, arany rate, on tlie 'good wil l 
t cnd~-confi dencg^r,the_i^aura janap ada. T he 
ministerJ^hstkrapShta-who was the^provmcial 
governor of Skandagupta m the_ Western 
P^lde'ncy. records in his public inscription 
tKa^ie^galhed ' confidence _in lus rule in a 
sliph:tfilTer 3 rf^lIiaLliejil-*ttefed-and pleased’ 
thetlPaura \argas— oc-the-^ssociation of the 
Pauras.*.* -Finally he pra>s 'May the capital 
prosper and be loj al,.bi-the-Paura 

pAuav AND Provinciai, Government 

layo. Jn emp'ires there nere presidency 
capitals There seems to have been an 
independent Paura body in sucli capitals 
The Paura alone m such casesare mentioned 
There was no separate J&napada body there 
and It seems that the Utter still sat at the 
capital representing the whole country The 
Pauras were prone to take o/Tence at the 
ministry’s behaviour The Pauras alone of 
TakshasiU, the capital of the North (uttarS 
patha) m the time of Asoka, are related to 
have become ‘hostile’ Prince Kunsta was 
sent by his father king Asoka to pacify them 
The Pauras coming forw ard told the prince 
in their address of welcome ‘‘Uearenot 
hostile to jour Highness ( the viceroy ), nor 
are we hostile to king Asoka, (ne are against) 
the rascally ministers who have come and 
who are rude to us ( insult us)*'t» We find 
from Asoka’s inscriptions that he had made 
an order that the ministers atTakshasiIa were 
to go ojt of office every three jears, and new 
ministers were sent instead 

Agitation op the Paura of Taxila 
In other provincial capitals the 
ministers were changed everj five years , 
hut an exception was made in the case of 
the government at TakshasilS, and that 
at Ujjajini the same records, which mention 
this, namelj , the Kahnga Inscriptions, called 
‘Separate Edicts’ b> Epigraphists, say that 
the king insisted on the law of transfers, 
so that the “city body”(nagarajana’=« Paura) 
should not be suddenly excited and suddenly 
put to trouble v'Nagala janasa akasml 
pahbodhe v a akasma pahkilesc v a no sij 1 ti "X 


This evidently refers to a sudden excitement 
of the Pauras as m the case of the Taksha* 
sila agitation described m the DivyavadSna 
Unfortunately we are not in possession of 
the details of these constitutional ‘insults’ 
which entitled the Pauras to become hostile 
and justify their disloyalty In anj case 
the Pauras were such keen politicians that 
they would distinguish disloyalty to the 
ministers from loj ally to the crown 
Taxation 

§ 270 The Paura Janapada are repeated 
ly mentioned in connexion with taxation 
Taxes were fixed by common law But the 
king often had the necessity and occasion to 
apply for an extra ordmaiy taxation Such 
taxes assumed the form of ‘pranaya’ { 'out of 
affection’) ‘gifts ora forced benevolence-tax, 
andtheJika^* It is evident that pr oposa ls 
of such taxation were first submitt^ to the 
Paura Janapada. According to the Artha 
Sastra the king h'ad “to beg of the Paura 
Janapadas” these taxes i9'™We''have already 
noticed the discussion of grievances in the 
Paura sub assemblies and the Janapada sub- 
assemblies about the oppression of the king^ 
taxes A ruler of a subjugated country, 
according to Kautilya, ran the risk of causing 
wrath of the Paura janapada, and bis conse- 
quent fall, by raising m 6 oey and levying 
army to be supplied to .the suzerain 
Disaffection might follow a Regent’s threat 
to realize a war tax Kautilya’s agents, saj-s 
the Artbasastra, who would have taken 
service under the Regent while the enemy 
king was out with his army in the field, 
would secretly tell the Paura Janapadas as 
friends, that the Regent had ordered the 
department to demand taxes the moment the 
king returned And when the Pauras held 
a general meeting to give their votes®® on 
the subject, the leaders were to be done awaj 
with at night secretly, and the rumour circu 
lated by the agents, “this is done because 
they were opposing the Regents propo- 
sal’ *• This was expected to cause dissension 
and weakness in the enemy country, 

R^radaman, as he says m his inscrip- 
tion, 'proposed to his ministers the restoration 
of the great water works of the Mauryas, the 
Sudarsana lake, which proposal was rejected 
by his council of ministers Whereupon 
Rudrad3man did the repairs from bis own 
private purse. In doing so, he sajs that 
he did not trouble th^Paura-JSnapada” jana 
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or Doay witn a demand of benevolences for 
the purpose Just before he has already 
said that he realised taxes only so much as 
was rightfully allowed (by Hindu Law) 

The Sudarsana lake was a huge irrigation 
work The capital being situated on a hill, 
the people who were most henefitted by it 
were the Janapada people It would be 
probably inexplicable why the king should 
have troubled the Pauras unless ive accept 
the pKSu/nptiO!} that the Paura Jinapada to 
gether had to sanction the demand 

Royal Speech to the Facra 
■* JSnapada 

§3yi A sample of an address from the 
throne begging extra taxes from the Faura 
jAnapala is given in the Mah^bhirata I 
quoted the speech in 191a but its constitu 
tional cliaractcr could not be realised before 
Kharavelas inscription disclosed thecorpor 
ate Paura and J&napada The passage just 
before the speech is moat important for it 
shows the methods to which Che Crown 
resorted to secure the grants from the Paura 
janapada The method of securing a majority 
in the assembly of the Jinapada is given and 
royal dishonesty in defeating the Janapada 
divulged The very method, at the same 
time, proves the legal power and authority of 
the X’aura Janapada •* 

“To provide for a future distress, kings* 
[according to our Mahabhjrata authority] 
raise and keep by funds All the Paura 
JSiiapadas (1 e. all the members', those m 
session (‘samsritaj, as well as those taking 
ease ( upSsrita), every one of them should be 
shown (royal) sympathy, even those who arc 
not rich Dissension should be created m 
the Outer (BShya) body of theirs and then 
the Middle body to be well (or comfortably) 
won over (bnbed, ‘entertained ) The king 
thus acting the people will not be excited 
and disaffected whether they feel (the burden) 
easy or heavy Then before money demand 
is made, the king going to them ana address 
I ig a speech 5) ould point out to the R 3 shtra 
(janapada) the danger to his country (r g-, 
as follows).** 

‘Here a danger has arisen A large 
enemy army 1 They forebode out end just 
as the prospect of coming fruit on to the 
bamboo “ My enemies with the help of 
dasyus (foreign barbarians)** want to harm 
the kingdom,— an attempt which of course. 


will prove to be their self destruction In 
this serious difficulty and in the nearness of 
this gnm danger, I beg of you money, 
gentlemen, for your safety When the crisis 
IS over I will repay, gentlemen, m full The 
enemies will not return what they, if they do 
s<^ carry away by force from here. From 
faaiily down to everything you possess might 
be destroyed by them illoney is desired only 
for the sake of person^ children and wife. I 
delight in year prosperity as m the prospenfy 
of my sons I shall receive what you can 
Spare without causing pain to the realm and 
to you In crises the honourable assembly 
{Bnavadihih Sai:go/at/i) should bear the 
burden You should not value money very 
much in a crisis ' 

‘VVith such sweet, bland speeches ’’making 
salutations and doing courtesy ( ‘sopachSra’ ) 
kings presented their mo ley demands" 

( d)ian 3 d 9 na ) Every Paura and every J 3 na 
p?da I that is every member ) was to be hu 
moured by the personal attention of the king 
before the ti ne for the speech a id demand 
arrived • ’ 

We are already familiar with the Outer 
body of the Paura jSnapadas In the 
RSmSyana as we have seen the same term 
occurs But wliat is meant by the Middle 
body ? The sense is not clear to me Probably 
they were men of neutral views They were 
to be used , ‘given wages', for their dis 
honourable conduct They were won over to 
favour the king s proposal 

It should be noted that the language ad 
dressed to the Paura jfSnapada is very polite 
Che pronoun is bhavat’, your honourable 
seir siKgelaih, your honourable 

Assembly'*’ 

Paura jrvArAot and ‘Anucraha' 

PSIVILJJCES 

§272 The Paura J&napada demanded 
and obtained ‘anugraha’s or privileges' 
KhSravela m his inscription says that he 
granted numerous ‘anugraha’s m a particular 
year to the Paura and to the Janapada. 
Aecordwig to Kautilya, Ihe Paura JSnapada 
( leaders ) in an enemy country should be 
advised by secret agents 'to demand 
anugrahas from the king’ when there be 
famine thefts and raids bythe Atavi's(buffer3 
of wild tribes) This Is to be read along with 
Yljnavalkya It, 36,** which enjoins that 
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the king must pay * to the jSnapada ’ ( in the 
singular) compensation for loss caused by 
thieves (See also §281 ) The Paura JSnapada 
should couple their demand, according to 
Kautilya, with the threat of migration to the 
enemy's country in case the demand was 
not allowed •* 

§275 That demands of anugrahas were 
mostlj of economic character is shown 
by the direction of Kautilya®* that only 
those anugrahas and parihara’s (fiscal 
concessions) should be granted which would 
lead to the strength of the Exchequer 
and those which weaken it were to be 
avoioed, for *with a small treasury the 
king oppresses the Paura janapadas' He 
recommends ‘parihara m famines and 
counts mining operations facilities for 
commerce, establishment of land and water 
routes for trad6 and opening seaports and 
irrigation works as cases ivhere anugraha 
ought to be granted * ^ Asoka in hts Pillar 
Proclamations says that the Rajukas or 
ruling ministers made independent by him 
were to make anugraha to the Janapada 
body Rudradaman calls his restoration of the 
irrigation lake Sudarsana an anugraha in 
favour of the Paura JSnapadas ** 

King asks Permissios of Naigasu 
JInapada to xpcdertake 
Long Sacrifice 

j274 The Buddhist books similarly 
testify to the constitutional practice of the 
King approaching the Jinapada and the 
Naigama or Paura for a ‘fresh tax'** when he 
intended to undertake a big sacrifice. The 
royal speech on that occasion is characteristic 
ally polite The form of demand was 
this 

‘ I intend to offer a great sacrifice Let 
the gentlemen ( venerable ones , Rhys Davids) 
give their sanction to what will be to me for 
weal and welfare”** 

If the Paura JSnapada bodies gave theft- 
•anuraati’ (sanction) the king was to perform 
the sacrifice and the country had to pay a 
tax for that 

I275 Thus the Paura JSnapada were 
approached and begged by the king to grant 
extra-ordinary taxation and the Paura 
JInapada demanded and obtained anugrahas 
or economic privileges from the king It is 
not certain, but it is very likely that in 
raising his large armies the king utilised 
the machinery of the Paura JInapada, Two 

I7-? 


references in the Artha Sistra noticed above, 
where taxes are coupled with the danda’ 
(army) or raising of army suggest the 
possibility 

Daily Business op Paura Janapada 
withTth eTCing" 

§276 ThaTthe Paura Janapada had not 
business of a mere occasional adventitious 
nature is proved by the fact that the 
Arthasastra mark» out one period -in the 
kings daily timetable to be devoted 
to the business of the Paura Jinapadas ** 
Dai y Iherefire' ■ malTers ‘“went^up** from 
them to the king These must have been 
of an economic and financial nature, and if 
they had to raise levies for the imperial army, 
as It seems very probable, the business must 
have included matters relating to the army 
also The daily business before the king 
suggests a busy lime for at least the Inner 
bc^y or the permanent ‘samavaya of the 
Paura JInapada 

Asoka's new Dharma and JInapada 
I277 The above matters were not the 
only concern of the Paura Jinapadas We 
find Asoka after hts pilgrimage to Bodh 
Gaya, discussing his new Dharma with the 
JInapada body** Asoka proposed to 
impose a new system on the community and 
to do away with the old orthodox system 
He had to feel his way in proceeding with 
his intended revolution 

He sought countenance of the Paura 
JInapada and proclaimed to the public that 
he had been having the honour of meeting 
the JSnapada (darsana’) and discussing the 
Dharma with them They were thus a 
machinery not only for the restricted pur 
poses of taxation and economic advancement 
but for all vital interests of the country 

Importance of the Paura-^he Paura 
AND Executive work 
§278 We find the Paura receiving 
communication J’rom the sovereign to execute 
measures of moment which properly belonged 
to the jurisdiction of theexccutivegovernment 
or’Danda’ TishyarakshitS queen of Asoka 
sent the letter which she forged under the 
name of the Emperor and sealed with his 
ivory seal, to the Paura of Takshasill The 
story as related m the D1V3 avadSna may or 
may not be correct But the story would not 
have been detailed in this way if the pro- 
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cedure of sending a royal commuiiicatton of 
thf* nature the missive is said to have 
embodied, had been unknown at the time the 
DivylvadSna was compiled The Paura 
were asked to inflict punishment on the vice 
regal prince who had been denounced in the 
letter as a traitor to the dynasty » » 

The Pauras m the Mrichchhakatiki are 
asked by the populace to execute the real 
culprit (SamsthSnaka) who had been treated 
as innocent by the law court The ‘Pauras 
here probably stands (or Faura JSnapada, as 
they are mentioned after the Janapada 
samavaya. 

King And Governor attent) Paura 
JJnapadi 

§179 The prince viceroy was supposed 
to go to their assembly **The passage m the 
Mahabh&rata seems to imply that the king 
himself attended the Faura Jinapada assem 
bly, Asoka received them with great respect 

Paura JInap ADA could make or mar 
‘"Government 

§280 The political philosopher VSmadeva 
quoted in the MahAbh 3 rata sums up the 
importance of the Paura and Jinapada by 
saying that the Paura Jinapada could make 
or mar the government If they were satisfied, 
*the business of the realm would be done by 
them , if they were not satisfied the) would 
make gosernment impossible, for (hey became 
opposers The King had therefore to keep 
them attached by his conduct and by not 
causing annoyance *• 

As the Faura administered relief to the 
poor and helpless in the capital the 
Jinapada did the same m their jurisdiction 
It appears f^rom the view of Varaadeva that 
when the Jinapada and the Paura withdrew 
from the duty of pooprclief thegoiemment 
of the king was in trouble They could make 
the government impossible in the ip»ny wajs 
to be Inferred from their various functions 
which we have noticed To these the trouble 
caused by the non performance of poor relief 
IS evidentl) to be added as a factor of Impor 
tance. If the Paura Jinapada,s>>ys Vimadeva 
remain kind to beings, having money and 
gram (for the purpose), the thronewill remain 
firmly rooted s«‘ 

Compensation Bills of Janapadi 
TO TUE Crown 

§281. Another method b) which (he Paura 


JSnapada made the government of a mis- 
behaving king difficult was that the oflended 
Paura and Jinapada would make out a bill 
and present it to the king to make good all 
the losses sustained in the kingdom by thefts^ 
dacoittes, and like lawlessness Bibu Govinda 
Das writes ‘ Even up to very recent times, I 
uiider«tand that in the Rajput states thefts 
had to be made good by the kings treasurj ” 
Tilts strange procedure is sanctioned even b) 
codes of Hindu law We can understand it 
only if we bear in mind the Hindu theory of 
taxation Taxes were paid to the king as 
Ins wages and the wages were wages for 
protection (See b*!ow) The corrollary 
was that if protection, which meant both 
internal and externa', was not rendered full), 
deductions from the wages of the employee 
tvould b* made by the cmplo)cr The refund 
bills were pre ented according to Yijnasalk) a 
by the Jinapada as it is to them that he 
enjoins on the king to pay the compensa 
tion *•* The passage in the Arthaiistra*** 
wlichsajs tint the spies were to prompt 
the Pauras and Jinapadas to ask for conces ' 
sions if the frontier barbarians commuted 
raids also indiC 4 tei the practice of demand* 
mg compensations 

Krishna Dvatpi) ana laysdown that 'ivhen 
the king has failed to recover the property 
take I Avay b> tliiexes it should be made 
goc^ from hi$ ovn Kosa' ^Svakosit') 
or purse by the impotent holder ofthe 
country**** 'Svakosa , as in the fnscription 
of Rudradiman was the private purse ns 
opposed to the public treasurj II tins was 
the s-nse of DvaipSyana the compensation 
realised (according to the corresponding 
Uw of Yijnavalkya) by the Jiiapada 
amounted to a personal fine on the iviiig *** 

CoNSTiTCENci or tiirJIsapada 

§282 From the evidence of the Mahi 
bhirata we gather (hat the members of the 
Jinapada as well as of the Faura, ivere 
jr^n^raiiyjrh Aod thosc who 'wST^ 

nbl rich, were not poor cither The reference 
intheDasakumiracharita*** which represents 
the king making an illegal request to the 
president of the Jinapada for the oppression 
ofa parbcular Grlmanl, or the head of the 
Milage assembly, associates a Jinapada 
member with the village unit The Janapada, 
according to the Arthasistra, was composed 
of tillages and towns.**’ It it permissible to 
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assume that the Jinapada had similarly its 
constituents m village corporations and 
townships of the country 

The Gramani was generall} a rich man, a 
Vaisya according to a Vedic reference*®* and 
a Kshalnya according to the Pah canon*®* 
The members returned to the Janapada 
were, very Iikel>, men from the GrSmani 
class 

^^The Pall Sutra, (Kutadanta of the Digha 
NikSyaV*® which is regarded as almost 
contemporary in age with the Buddha’s lime, 
furnishes some details of the composition of 
the Naigama or Paura and the Janapada The 
king invites the Kshatriyas who were 
’Negama* and 'Janapada* for the time being 
(‘anuyuta negama cha eva jlnapada cha ) in 
the king's country (*Ra5fio janapade'), 
likewise those Negamas and JSnapadas who 
were officers and councillors (of the Paura 
jSnapada) , and, Negama and jSnapada 
Brahmins whp possessed ‘larger class of 
houses’ , and finally, 'Gahapati* Negamas and 
JSnapadas who were of the class of 
'nechayika’s The Gahapati class was 
composed of ordinary citizens, V^nsyas and 
Sudras, freemen cultivating their land or 
following their trade, 'lords of their 
households’ 'Nechayika' probably denoted 
the richer class of the 'Grihapati’ members as 
opposed to the Mah^bhlrata’s Svatpadhanas 
or the small wealth members of the Paura 
and Janapada 

This shows that the Paura and the 
JUnapada had almost all the classes of the 
population 

The poor but highly intellectual class of 
Brahmins probably was not there, as the 
qualification required was based on property 
of some value The class of Brahmins whom 
1 have describ<*d elsewhere as the anstocracy 
m povert} ,te, those who lived up to theideal 
laid down in the Upanishads and the Dharma 
Sutras, would not be inclided in bodies where 
property qualification was the law If we 
keep this point in view we can understand 
why Brahmins as a class are mentioned in 
the RSmIyana separately, as joining the 
conference of the Paura Janapada to discuss 
the question of the nomination of YuvarSja 
by them *** 

The character of the JSnapada, as 
representing the whole country, is quite clear 
They are called the RSshtra or the kingdom 
Itself and the Desa or the country itself The 


Fauras were a fairly large body and 
presumably the jSnapadas were larger in 
number 

The Composition of the Paura 

§283 We have aclear picture of the com* 
position of the Paura. The description left by 
Megasthencs **• of the city magistrates or 
the Executive bodies of the Paura of 
Pataliputra, read in the light of the working 
system of corporate assemblies of the country, 
shows that the Paura was divided into several 
sub assemblies representing different interests 
of the capital The Paura was a sort of 
mother association Of different bodies. 
Patanjali, who uses the word Sangha in the 
general sense of a corporate assembly, not 
limited, as by Panint and also probably by 
K5t>ayana, to the political Sangha, mentions, 
as we have seen Sanghas of 5 men of 10 men 
and of 20 men ***It may be remembered that 
Kautilya also employs the word Sangha in 
the general sense*** like Patanjali, although 
the technical sense of PSnini is not unknown 
to either The significance becomes clear 
whan we refer to the MahSvagga*** (IX 4 
f ) which lays down that a Sangha may have 
a quorum of 5 10 2o and upwards The 
Panchaka Sangha, therefore of Patanjali, is 
the quorum of 5 The boards of 5 members 
each of Megasthenes were these Panchaka 
Sanghas If the boards of 5 each were the 
Sanghas of 5, then they would represent 
independent bodies, and their joint meeting 
would be a meeting of the mother association 
This interpretation is supported by the fact 
that the Paura is regarded to have mare than 
one Mukhya or Sreshih^ chief or presi 
dent,*** and Megasthenes mentions more 
than one 'City Magistrate”**® In the 
Mudrarakshasa *** when Chandanadasa is 
called by the Chancellor ChSnakya (Kautilya), 
be IS shown great respect and asked whether 
the people were loyal to the new king 
Chandanadasa thereupon speaks for the 
whole country , but he is only the president 
of the Jewellers’ Association (Manik3rasre 
shthi) In the DasakumJracharita, out of the 
two Paura Mukhyas one is the president of 
merchants dealing with foreign trade only * * * 
In the Arthasastra, where spies are *ent to the 
Faura JSnapadas to sound their political 
mind they go to the ' associations’ or 
samavSyas (m the plural) of the Tirthas of 
the SabhS SSiSs, of the Puga and the 
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People*** These SamavSyas are, except 
the Jast one evidently identical with the 
Boards of Mepaslheties (as pointed outabovc) 
which looked after public buildings and 
temples, after manufactured articles after 
trade and commerce We have noticed the 
datum of Gautama which proves that there 
were Sudra members also*** They were 
probably return*^ by the Jati Sanghas or the 
caste assemWips or they mightbe representing 
some guild of artisans The Puga committee 
must have been mainly composed of the 
representatives of trade and commerce, 
apparently middle class substantial men 
The I’aura was thus composed oi the basis 
of different interests in the capital 

§284 The RimSyana gives some details 
of separate bodies which made up the 
Naigama probably about 500 BC As the 
Faura JSnapada (with the Naigama) appeared 
taking a leading part in the nominations of 
Rima as YuvarSja so the Paura Naigama 
or Janapada, or probab!> all of them, figure 
on subsequent occasions when the question of 
succession to the throne presents itself In 
VI (Yuddlia) c J27 4 when Rama is return- 
ing to AyodhyS the Sreni mukhyas and the 
"Ganas' or 'Members of the parliament*, 
(probably the JInapada) go out tn receive 
him In verse 16 they are around Bharata 
along with the ministers, and are mentioned 
as the sreni mukhjas and the naigamas The 
naigamaa consecrate Rama as representatives 
of the Vaisya and Sudra elements of the 
population (c 128 d2) When Bharata is 
called from his maternal home on the death 
ol Dasaratha the Srenis sanction Bharata s 
proposed succession, which is intimated to 
him (Ayodh)!, c 79 4 ) The ‘R 5 roa 
Commentary here explains * Srenayah as 
“Paurah” and Gobinda rSja as “na garoSh ’ 
Probably 'srena) ah (srems) has been used in 
the primary sense, like the ganas of VI 127, 
denoting the ‘assemblies’, 3 e., both the 
paura and Jinapada Again, when Bharata 
goes to bring back Rama from exile or 
hermitage the favouriics of the ‘gana go 
with him along with the same associates, 
the ministers etc (8112) These favourites 
or elected rulers of the ganas a little ibriber 
(8^ 10) are referred to m connection with 
tjie people of the City (NSgarikas prob 
ablv-Pauras) as the Naigamas those who 
think together' (sam mats ye) m the com 
pany ©fall the ministers Immediately fol 
lowing are detailed (verse 12 // t/f) the 


diflcrent bodies or classes of trades and arts 
who evidently made up the Naigama e.g, 
jewellers ivory workers, stucco-workers, gold 
smiths, ifpod carvers spice merchants and 
so forth »** They are, rounded up with 
(verse 15) ‘Presidents of townships and 
villages’ (gr 5 ma-ghoshamahattar 5 h), which 
the "Rama Commentary’ explains as the 
Presidents for the timebeing*** As the 
Naigama is detailed by its various trades 
and arts, the JSnapada (those who think 
together*) is detailed by its component 
elements— the village and township Presi- 
dents Both these main bodies issue 
forth from the capital The representative 
assembly of the villages and townships of the 
realm, as observed above, have their head 
quarters at the capital But the Naigams* 
viliich was similarly at the capital, was the 
general representative body of different 
trade guilds and guild merchants of thecapi 
talonly as the commentators imply and the 
equivalent Paura proves 

{28J This conclusion derived Iron) 
literature is confirmed by certain seals lately 
discovered at BasSrh, the ruined site of 
VaisSh These seals are learned pussies m 
the pages of the reports of the excavation 
without the data from literature we have 
lotced They become intelligible in the 
light of the data adduced above One seal 
bears the legend Sreshthi Nigamasya", while 
another reads ' Sreshthi sSithavSna kulika 
nigama ’ , again another, kuhka Hanh or 
prathama kulika Hanh' *** The sealsendmg 
with nigama' are the seats of the mother 
association of Nigama or Paura Kulika was 
a judge of the Paura as we have already 
scenj*** 'prathama I ulika' would be thus 
the first judge of the Paura court Sresthi’, 
"President”, was evidently the General 
President The seal of the Sreshthi sSrtha 
vaha kuhka nigama legend represented the 
different sections or samavSyas of the 
Nigama The separate seals related to the 
separate entities the corporate soles, e.g , the 
judicial seal of the 'kulika judge. 

Tns ‘‘Laws of the JInafada 

AND PaUEA 

5 j 86 The laws of Paura, alluded to In 
the general term of grSma or of township, 
and the laws of J&napada, as iie have seen 
in the last chapter, are recognised In the 
codes of Hindu laws They were really the 
resolutions of these bodies They had the 
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force of faw The law courts enforced them 
against offending members ^ * The resolu 
tions regulated primarily the conduct ol 
the corporate bodies and the r business 
\nUr St They is ere called Sama>a 'law or 
resolution agreed upon in an assembly 
(sam+^y) These Samayas are called m 
Manu and Y 4 jnavalkya>*» Dharmasor Laws 
We may recall here that, according to 
Apastamba, the oldest sinter on Dharma 
yet discovered, all Ians originated in 
Samayas 

Another class of their resolutions was 
called ‘Sthili (lit fixed,’ ‘immutable) or 
‘Desasthiti * • ' (the slhiti of the country* or 
'country assembly ) which were enforceable 
against everybody The Sthiti was probably 
the same as the class of their enactments 
called Samvit ‘to b*' known or 'proclama 
tion laws’ The Samvids were passed by 
the Janapada and they were recorded on a 
roll (Samvitpatra) ' * • They were enacted 
with the formality of the members taking 
some special oath They were binding on 
the whole kingdom There is clear evidence 
of the fact that sometimes Samvids were 
against the interest of the king as some 
authors of the codes make the exception 
that those bamvids only will be enforced by 
the law-courts which are not opposed to the 
king*** The Samayas alsowere put on a 
roll **» 

These Samaya (Saraa>a Kriya) and 
Samvid enactments were what we call at 
present ‘statutes They were not leges 
which were embodied m the Hindu Common 
Law They were administrative statutes of 
a fiscal and political nature 

faS; It IS s gnificant that the Samvid 
class of acts are mentioned in connection 
only with the Realm Assembly or the 
Jlnapada and the Township Assembly 
Guilds and conquered Ganas (republics) and 
similar bodies could not enact Samvids 
The proclamation acts thus were the most 
Important of the Paura Jlnapada enactments 
As the term impl es they were to be made 
known to the country —to do a thing e.g^ to 
Rivxia particular extra tax, or desist from 
doing a thing 


Paura JtNArAJiv. AS Hindi. Diet 

I2SS To sum up. U e had an organism 
or a twin organism, the Faura Jlnapada, 


which could depose the k ing which nominated 
the successor t o tli^ throne, whose kirTdly feel 
tngs towards a member of the^r oval family 
indicated his chance of siicce^ion (\vhose 
president was mtirpated by the king oT'the 
policy of state decided upon in the council of 
ministers which were approached and begged 
by the king m all humility a new tax, whose 
confidence in a minister was regarded as an 
essential qualification for his appointment as 
chancellor, which were consulted and 
referred to with profound respect by a king 
aspiring to introduce a new religion, which 
demanded and got industrial, commercial 
and financial privileges for the country, 
whose wrath meant rum to provincial 
governors which were coaxed and flattered in 
public proclamations, which could enact 
statutes even hostile to the king — m fine 
which could make possible or impossible 
the administration of the king An oiganism 
with these constitutional attributes was an 
organism which we will be justified in 
calling the Hindu Diet 

The Paura jSnapada were a powerful 
check on royal authority At the same time 
there were also other sources of influence 
which kept royal responsibility fully alive 
and active 


I Jayatwal J B O It S, tot IV 
a Cf Ta U nya Samh u of Yajurveda KTtTt 


TUfl I 8 JO 


3 Dt badtrinyala Upan ibad VI 9 

4 Fauojal on Pan n IV a 104 

5 Jan Sotra AebSranga See above § Buddhist 
loda pp. >42; Jana«asabba Sutca Quoted by 
Oldenbers Buddha (Eng Trans ) p 407 La 

See wifir WhiVT as oae no t la the Gopatha 


Drlboiana II 9 

6 Boddb St Ind a p 24 Copatha BtShmana 

II 9 - 

7 Probably nol $0 much rtl g on as pb losophjr 
The dffetence between the two as Mebastheoes 
•ap was very stght Asofca certa nly made tl a 
rei g os and a world rel g on 

8 See below { 

9 See Artiasistn p 45 and footnote at p. 46. 
w n T rt xi 1 




10 The Ji akas do not know anythia:: about the 
^amt There were Bumeroua occas 00s to ment off 
It if the Samii dd actually ea it The Dharma 
Sotras alio do not c re any d rect en wt t ng oa the 
dat esof k J9;r as lobii reUi oa w ih lie Sam o. hor 
does the MailbhtnU recoLect It 
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tl See below, the Jilalcas and the Pali canon 
hxre Jaaap^dA aod Nigama Nigamt as woiiMbie 
*een. ii constitutionally identical with MaeAra The 
Arthasastra has Janapada and Durga , the Kami 
yana, nagara, also dttrga and janapada 
II 79 12 

J2 Cf Vitamitrodaya, p II 

13 Cf Afthas&stia, p 46 f n nutt traWT^l I 


15 Arthasastra, pp 43-6 n 

16 JayaswahJ BOR 8,(1911) III p 438 

17 tjerwPtn^^*! 1 

BftiTwfs n 

3 II »4 54 

Gov ndarsta in his comment on the vatiant 

ersftnm says ; 

T*TT*r5t?i*i I e4f9rar*rwe « 
t Four MSS give the reading 
gi<fa ?fg ‘t* •*’< Kurabakonara Pd non 

18 ^stTatigrqTft Bnrwf* or IRrmfir I 

Variant teadng in KiS consulted m Kumbakonam 
ed t on 

19 See the critical ed tion of the Rioiijrana^ 
Messrs. Kt sliniehirya and Vyi a'hirya f p 68 (MS 
"S’ ) which is really a valuable ed tion 

. 29 Ramiyana AyodhyS Kinds Ch 11 vs ao-as 
?t tp^firsTT t 

vnjffT ^TSTT 5WTR' sp*! 


tions sreni has acquired th* techoical meinmgofa 
gmld. 

21 Yajoavalkya, I 360 & 361 

tro ti vsn : i 

fWtft V iTsrTWTH7?prfV tn<» 
»3jT>nlfTfir 1 

93 vpitft n ^i nw qgtT 
Vrihaspati quoted in Viramitrodaya, p 433 See 
beiow 

24 «ee { 

25 Manu, VlIF, 21S 221 

wr Qtw k fc 

ift i QmV g ti VT t it garr qw sis i 

ii{< 

174 I 

anw wtfH BwearPt^rtn*! n 

26 ^nPaoT^insisi •nTWTjH'lw wt i 

r^rt^ i 

Quoted in Viramitrodaya p l2o 

27 viif) 5;ire nn fprfu Bni%i2i I 

TWrftttPrmrtir IPI 0 

Vribaspaii quoted m Viramitrodaya p 189 See 
also Yljnsvalkya. 

BTWfirfl I 

w' n i8T4jfl TTwirax r n* 
t8 Compare RemSysaa, Bit 11, canto 83 v 16 _ 
ejTW XTWtT I 

The Rama commentary has ^ X rSsTTfrr 


5 xm* xxTTWTxsrfsrrxxxt xtftrx a 
XXfTK> H XX1XTT XXTW't I 

See nlso DasatatliS's Speech m reply 


xrf d xft X*l-’x Tfiratxwxft ( 
xexfl TTlx^fhi wnrm xxrtxx ti 
20a Mano, VIII 4t 

enfil snsPRTWjnStw x)xx(^ X x^^l • 

XH )q i»x x»iHx n 

24 f n 34 I 


V 21 Sreni I lerally means ‘rows’ Evidently the 
members eat in rows sod Ibis feature gave Ibe name 
to the corporate body Probably sreni ongmally was 
a general term to sign fy alt those bod es vrho Iran 
sacted tbeir business in tbeir ’Session’ or by assembly 


XTSTTSP >4 (XTXIX TUnxr' ^fxXT ^ » 


These may refer to tepnbl can rulers or to a m j lary 
oraan lalion^s the Arthasistra has sreni as a rail Ury 
divis on In lawbooks, general literature and snsctip* 


vtXWTT; I Covindartja XXXTT. HXTXtljn I 

(Gbosba accord ng to Patsnjah and KKyayaoa 
was B small township with Corporate arms and seal] 

39 Tiramiirodaya on Ytjnavalkya kindly lent to 
roe by Mr Govmdadlsa of Benares 

30 1 B O R. S HI 42 

31 bivyaradana p 41a 

3a sfln YXXirxwi 9^5 I Vbl p II 
33 Comp xvx^Tixnalifqr x*iv*ixn srfjr, SaVun- 
tala. Act ll TX iI®»nitf”Yiramitrodaya p ii 
The term for ordinary town or township is XTX, e g , 
XTXnttXXX WXTtTfJfxXkfsJw I lb d The Artbaslitra 
uses the word xsiX and ^ for the capital and X7X 
forord nary town, rinini and Patanjah use sfXX and 
TX (or capital and snx for ordinary town CL Psoim, 
Vi( 3 14 and Klsiki on that also VI a loo Patan 
jahontheuse of rrx for town— XTXX’ XTX XT^IX 
SOX’ on Pgnmi IV 2 104 Sakata winch was the old 
capital of the 'Madra’s ceased to be a sriTX or capital 
under Pushyam tra It is therefore celled a XTX I 
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See also Arthasastra, p 46* footnote, | 

The commentator commenting on the nigar»k»5 in 
VitSfSyana’s Kamasutras (Bk II Ch 5) says . 
sTTufrCT Tfff i 

On Durga as equivalent bf Pura, comp Karada 
^snf THTT ^rf ftn Virammodaya. p 

425 *tTTT in Asoka’s inscriptions means a Provincial 
capital also Uanu, VII. 39 divides the kingdom into 
^ and THf I Tral TTF M I 

For ^n- and as capital see Manu, VII yn 

frtf^ ar H 

34 ’siTiia% «nt ^ ?nrT i 

vwtUg '41' gtf gf^ a 

“The whole nation in the Rjshtra, as well as in 
the best of capitals praises him , likewise the Paora' 
Jmapada body— both the Inner and the Outer— 
praise him*' It should be noticed that the Paura 
Jinapada is taken as distinct from the people in the 
realm and the capital 

The two bodies. Inner and Outer, are mentioned 
IQ the Mahabharata also, see below} forjanain 
the collective sense see its use in Atoka's Inscription, 
Pillar Series, VIl, epi* seinrtt*— the body of the men 

ID the Dhatma Service Department 

15 Gautama Dharma Sutra (Sastra). VI 9 It 
A Brah nin who ordinarily is never expected to do 
any hoefour (0 a Sudra has to get op whea a Sadra 
who IS an ex member of the Paura came, though he 
be below e ght). Further, Sutra 15 lays down ae excep 
(ion with regard to etiquette between Pauras. Even 
if the ditference in age were of ten years, fellow Pauras 
were to treat each other as if born on (be same day 

(14 15). 

U attVfql TTWJirTW vtifir 

I € 1 ^Inrotr 

.HlttTfsfir tpra: ^‘nstrsTtf wiitr: ii«i ctwx 
' fit: till 

Sd Vasishcha, edition by Fubrer, p 84 
*tTtt fetfijtJ l 

37 Vasishtha Dharma Sutra (Sisira), Wl 19-201, 
tKl' T^rtfk 1 t { I 

tra1w?TTT3tr*tria'^^.^*fTtrf*tfiirtP« jitdaivi 

trst^fi!r«tT t Vribaspan, 

Vlramitrodaya, p 43J 

snwTCT I 

i “Eldsrs of the township should increase property 

j of minors till they attain capacity at law They 
should do the same with regard to the propeity of 
r Cods."— Arthaiattra, p 48. 


38 fsrai* 5T«i‘ wiPera tflRps cret: I 

tflTPri ^ pfW ^ a 

Vnhaspati in the Vlramitrodaya, p 4S4. 

^iTtr 94*1 %»t n 

Ibid. 

39 Sec last note fspa'tl* ?i*rT I 

Also v nOfas: 1 

fwrfH ^ fspr^-sT u 

Vlramitrodaya, p ii. 

40 Hl'6b'olua^lf*T % "jul*! I 

Vnhaspati m the Virauitrodaya, p 40. 

41 Tnr'fira Iff' I) 
5iiT*ipn ^TO^-aTi*i\mywf!r: i 

Vnhaspati m the Vlramitrodaya, p 425. 

Aisma meant both a ‘rest house’ and a ‘park 
garden 

42 Strabo, Bk XV 50 (4 lo) Compare the 
’‘coagistrates’ of self-governed cities as opposed to 
(be royul officers (Arrian, XII). 

43 A scholar who does not take so much notice 
of Hindu authorities as he draws on analogies and 
comparisons has misunderstood this Paura jurisdiction 
of the Maurya capita) as a consular department 
borrowed froro Persia III 

it should be noiiced that the Pauras administered 
estate in cooperation with the nmistry, according to 
Vasisatha. 

44 Patanjali on P^nini V. 1 58 and 59 

45 ^ Htr; irert fluTil 

TnnfP«TTOTf4t»T n 

Vlramitrodaya, p. 427 

46 MahSvagga, IX 4 i 

IT? I ^(jxrnt vwifl 

I 

See also IX 3 5 etc 

47 Mitra Misra, Vlramitrodaya, 

p 120, alsnvnmf^i xm^rifn 

Prasoa Vytkarana • Sutra • Vyxkhyjna, quoted by 
Sham Shastry Arthasastra, p 46 fm 

48 Unskilled artisans were combined as Yratas 
See PataHjali on Pahini, V. 2 at 

49 The Ja'aki, Vok I p. 14^. B nqq^ | 

Eutadanta Sutta Ofghanikaya, para 12. 

St’Tin ^ vtmffi ^ ^ irt fftsn I 

50 Jagannaiha. see Narada ( ei Jolly ). 

51 bee below 00 the composition of the Paura, 

53 Compare Arthasastra p £9 

fllafoT n’k^nriffPrt 1 

53 Cunningham A SB, VoIXlV. p. I4£. 
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54 The DojaVa coin beating the word Hipr ( Can- 
ningham. Coins of Ancient India, p. 64.pl III) 
nould signify that the name of the capital was Dojaka 
And the Etan coin( A.S.R, Vol XIV. r. J48 .C A. L 
Pp. 99-102). 

55 Arihaststra, II. 14. aj, 

56 See reference in the Mnchchbakatika discoss- 
ed below, {280, and numerous references indica* 
hog their locatioa at capital 

57 RtmJyana, Ayodhji-Kinda, 11 . 19—12. 

tprrd Tr*i i 

^ Trt STO’imrwPrTO tnfn^ g 
ff sfTiWf' Tf 4>t* »rm9»i I 

$8 Ibid. 

^nf. 51 1 

Tlfaftsfl ftsit<l5I i 

kijf »n:flwsi. I 

' «t nnfii ^4 n>i<w ’ll I 

rrsTt rnPrPw g 

^ ft5l4 i 

nuinwa^ ’t Tri!WV5iP(rn: t 

?r«T 1 

eiTisi 4^-sn^n^ «nt: g 

For Jana in the eollecCive sense of a body compare 
Asoka’s f?ii unjjd ( P'llat senes, VII ) 

The age of the present Rimsyana should be stud- 
ied in Jacobi’s critical paper on RSmiyana ( Oas 
RimSyana). It seems that the original cdmoo was 
composed about 500 B C and the version took place 
circa 200 B C. > 

59 Ibid, Canto HI. verses 3—5. 

qrf w •«■ finf gd rTlenwi^rw^w: b 

TWi't^ eindWf RTtR»irig 
«*iw^«rs^ Hsit’n' n »i*r4Il emT't't. t 

60 Ibid, ve«e 45- 

St rfttl TlStiRRIV^Wt Rt!WHr*l?«RTO I 
fi^RiRWTj nrift Rtdi RRtm’KfwBTi; 1 


Ibid, IV. t, 

aiSlq^ rfl^j 9TRfttr«: I 
Rarflfar rmsif »r»r7tmg 
61 Ibid, Canto XIV, verse 54. 
eqfiwfn 1 

9^TWrrq?iJirq RJIRV StTOfei; 8 
63 ibid, verse 40. 

63 RtRBt? fgsi«?n^ *m rH5: 1 

64 SeeJ.B.OB.S,VoU. I1915). 

65 9RTI1S I 

66 Mnchchbakatika, Act X. See also 

nwiftf fgf flrf? i 

*Wh shows that the Pauras were present at the place 
"here Charudatta and Vasantaseni were standing and 
^bere Janapida samavsya was. 
c( 2lliliir-»mss IV. f—A 

68 Chapter III. 

3^: <901 RTRi r; rPi 'fliMi'iBSt: t 

69 Arthasistra, Bk I eh. XU I, 9 
a^I^Br^rx: WtlRCIRW™?’?: 

f rs^R^'vwmretgRR*r?^^ ftBT4 ^5*; i 
mt ’ijiSl I n tBft’i URi paSi m 
^<mR9?r^ diTstftft 1 

For interpretation olcenrti: campate in Bk. 
^Sll. ch. V, >76. p. 407. 

70 rm SianSg: Rifniw' tnw 

‘^tnfinpi; sRt Ra' tmi4 

fTTO’ RPiRR wwtnRta; I SIR wn 
^>hR: RRPit OiraRkTi. 5tq| ttPri 

Ibid 

For ibe interpretation of bhrlia, compare Its mean- 
'"E in MiiaVsharl {Vijainesvara), ' ' 

71 Mababharata, Sanii-Parvan. LXXXIII, 4& 

Rw* ira; tratsB^ ^^RifVajRt vi « ' 
sitRR^ RfnrfN^' sfAit rmt; g ' 

7$ Ibid, LXXXV, 11-12 
■R-eTTfRlWRsr*' rV 
wi; R'f etSTf TifbnR ^ ^iSiy » 

73 fR?nnnsR rihr dtsftra RntR « 
RtaWRiRW^nttenf^ ••• n , 

„ lunagadh Inscription of 457-8 A.C. Fleet— GI.I., 
VoLjll,p6a 

Ybe reading^of Fleet separating r from and 
vt# u grammatically impossible. 

>4 Ibid, p. 61. 

RRTRpJ R ^ I 
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75 DivySvadica, p 407 

x\yn l 

B «nit H I ^nn ^ ^ 

WTO i 

^ »ir»iwnf*i \ 

fTWfilTOgimt I >5 541 ^ 

^?wfn ^ ^ I 

I 

^ XaTB^fiPIfTsl I 

»zw ugjMfliKn wfron ^wr*r 5 r?^o 

qgTT*w I ^ wq ««ks n tretwJwr 

’BiPi, g gTTwn^s»?TO TOarrwtTWiTmH setoV 

^•w.5.*. *> 

76 »i>ra STW^ «?rgwl^ ^ v*raT w ^ 

f€^Tfg ^ Twr s»i?i wng wtg ftaroPr 

im fa ft 5*r\§ 

ftT?wft« gftg TO lit « ^ftrofirefa ftft 
ggrtn iraftw ^ ft ^ 51 tottot Ot^«ra ft 

etc Dhanli Edition, I aes 30 ij 

I hate ditcussed ilie 1 cnificance of the toscriptioo 
IBJ B 0 R.S,VoI lV(i9«S) 

77 Jayaswal, Ind Ant 1917 

78 Arthasistra, 6k V oh t 90 

nlft tnn fw^a 1 

79 Ibid, Gk Xllt ch 5 176 

«flTOtTO?tg 1 
TOi^g 1 sjsftftTO^riTS’itg i 
So Ibid, Bk XII cfa 5 165 
^ wiiJ 

t fitww ’aftwrw^i'V jr^mnt wrai 

iflfttnnfTOtft, g WT ftTiroa’aaftstw to ifti 

Tr?t^ 'bVw ^4 

fTO*B 9 g 9%'^^ ( j w ^fV 

wft nwragBatTO^W^Sg- 1 TOwftw Bjwrrot TOreft 

fB^ft n TOft^ I 

Iq tbe above text should be compared witb 

^ BTO tbejitaka, II 45, and q 1 ° 
Uajihima Xikaya GopaVa Maggalana Salta, wbeie 
^ eyv denotes holding a meeting to deode a matter 
by tbe vote of major ty 

81 Ep grapbia Ind ca, Vol MU, p 44 
^ftjftnr TTftrPSTOr*ffTfw b'TOTTO? ^ ^BTWtW 
(g) *tTOTTOtgw TOftrom wi^n ^ ^g wfrogi 
. • ^r«TO rtTtTOrontft^ftBW^^ft Urn^TO S 
grV ci«'‘rns rtii" etc 
totbtb*^»*to^totS I L 14 

21-3 


82 Stall Pdrvan, ch LXXXVII 23— 25 (Kumba* 
Looam cd ) 

TO^B ^ ft I 

mftgn TOjwfra^n a 

rJtTOJ«tB?Pt B frotBifttrifini 1 
TOt »i<w*j?i’s 3 Bwigr^^BTOPlft d 
WTD Sdn H ^ftrat Wftwt *tTO ggg ( 
siTCi spn gftTOt f^m n 

83 lb d, s6— 34 

tnSft g 'pngiTOgwBj to gw i 
afilB^ HlJ TOf d 
T*twTOGg"itn titrowd rrgg 1 
^ft TOra wr?w twtPcB wratTOi g 
^TOt%BgTO 5 Wgrtf?B^fH 'Bt I 
iTOTOTwrat wiftgTi g 

WBtTWTBft BBW BIBBS I 
ilfTOTBIW HBn* nwftwT TOsft w g b< 

ttfroro w trrot b 5 btb i 
WTTO sftBtePw tretgtwftg g 
BTO»ttftg PfWt BB Tfl fTOWftft t 
jrftTTBBnrqB^BBB <^51 I 
w^ftB ffmlBi gaiBiftB i 
TOTTO^Bimft BITOlldtggi B B a 
TOg«‘‘B ftalT^ Hxft ms^fro I 
w B firag' BnS bw TOtlrBBTBft a 
fft wm wgtat Btromrat 1 

84 The prospect js dreaded by tbe owner of the 
bamboo clomp in our villages, as it means tbe drying 
ap of tbe whole stock. Tbe bamboo fruit is m 
appearance like paddy 

85 Das>u IS a techn cal term both in Manu (X 43) 
and the Vlhsbharala ('sot P, LXV, 1317) 
denoting foreign tribes 

66 lb d, 26 

87 That voting pretailed m the Jinapada and 
Pavia can be gathered from tbe procedore of 
contemporary popular institotions which we have 
already noticed It is implied m our text here by the 
d rections about creating breach in the Outer body 
and about winning over the Middle b^y, 

88 Artna‘istra Bk XHI.ch i iji p 394 

B B^TWSTOgig i g H TO? B toI JT 

’tnnwwgvB biwutb fttgror tob bwib xft I 

89 Arthasistra Bk II chapter i 19. p 47 

VK VMfz^Xt BBTig I BflstBBlfflBil 

B»lg t xm tiV w in TOi ^ B to 51 t 

90 Vijnaralkyj, II 36 

fW B>T?f ?*» Tm STTOTTW g f 
wroft TOTf‘ft ftFM TOs TO ttgi 
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This verse of Vsjaavallcya corresponds to Maon, 
VIll. 40 ( See Medhat ihi's explanation ) snd 
tjf?! 

DvaipSyana la ihe MtiaksharJ 

91 Ib d 

Pitu>j*ra ngnta^ ^ i f«ifvj tiftTHi 

at ^Ig 1 atsiT at at avar ijfaaia ralqaia^i? 

sa^g I 

92 Ep Ind., Vot VIlI p 45 

5a SgwacmtR ti ’jatg aattg taira«i% attsna 
aa5iatga?t§ atfata etc 

93 Rhys Davids, Dighanikiya Kutadanta Suda 
§11 Dialogues of the Quddba, Vol 11, p 17$ 

94 Dighaniksya Kutadanta Sutta, } 12 

^ ^ *tTta« afna ^ w?^t a *m ^ 

faata ^ta fa i 

95 ArthasSstra, Die VIII ch <9 id p 3? 

fen’ll alavunaaiat wralfa aw »i i 
cf MahSbh.rata S&nii Patvan, ch XL v 19 
aifn ana^Pt i 
ariri*? ana?f< » 

96 Rock beries, VlII (Gireac) 

arn'aiJ «ttana ^ tfiSf «a awa ^ fm ofe 

^ ^ aia« a«*f vlirnr^’Bftfl'iriafts^'’ • 

See below on the mention of the Jtnapada in Pillar 
Series IV. 

97 tfsrmatatt a^taiT ^rsrm»i a'^^haniil ft 1 

^a«tf 9>a»r»iw irat»i7ir« «*rw »r«T aa 1 

— PivyaTldana p 410, 

The use of the word jana should be not ceJ here 
and should be cottipared *iih wina? "it Asoka** 
imcriptioD and a)t ainraO *l’f ibe Ramiysiia, 
The sense is collective, body 

98 awTTfl 9^'^ . ate sfaT" i 

Divyivadina p 4>C> 

99 Afahabhirau (Aumbaboflam) Santr Rarran 
XCIV Id 

altwaari aw walftnt i 
vtw i vTm ? ! tttw vt ftOftn 1 

The context and grammar show iliai tl e verse >6 
which ought to precede immed ately lerve 18 has 
been detached aid put in its preieoi posit m 
Verse 17 really read* with 15 

100 ftat>na?rTO^f asmftm «tc 

101 dltstmai aw Sit'S ^ atnn^ I 


18. 


Mahibhirata (Eumbakonam), Sinti Farvao.XClV, 


On the question of the crealth in the hands of the 
Panra and Jgnapada bodies It should be noticed that 
corporate bod es not only held money and properly 
but cotjid even legally borrow money as is evidenced 
by the laws of Vrihaspati and EitySyana, 
VIracnitrodaya, p 432 

102 stk^n iw W9I1 Bnaa^ia g i 

OTtiira aw aw ag i 


— VijnaralLya, II 36 Compare other passigei 
quoted beJow 

103 BL.XIII, cb 3 lyt p 394 

104 Bwre^'airsii^ an aft i 

Bfemisrix m?irs w vri^iriT d 


—Quoted in ihe MitxVsbari 
to; Manu VlII 40 

etciia snii alt? il sfan i 

Accordiitg to X^andan it means ihat tbe king should 
make good to all the varnas the Iota sosts ned from 
thieves, etc The great commentator Medbatitbl as 
wel gives the same meaning 

lod DasakumAracharita, chapter III 
loy Artbastsira Ilk II chapter i rp 

108 Maitrayani Samhita 11 65 tV 36 (Macdo 
ncll and Kieth, Ved c Index vol 21 , p 3no 

109 See above § 

tio Digha N kiya Kuiidsnta Sutta ) t3 ct seq 
S trlhl spiflf «s‘’’'ai ^ ^ 

•a ft ^a1 (etc ) fftin ^ qi stmqqt n 

9 HiJTl(etc.) nBq»nt™t«i*l 4 aiti tta aimqi q ... 

® »htfl (etc ) ffnaft ^r«»7 w«l94t q . 


1 1 1 »Tsi^ ei^gtenw qlnnaal aq i 


St snsrag q»int an jqa i 
Raoiiyana, Ayodhjc Aioda, chapter tl tg zo. 
||2 See { 

ti3 See footnotes under { 

I14 AAhassstrs Ck. Ill, ch 14 66 p i8j 
ita wT’wmr I Dt ir, ch i, 19 fp 48) 

wai^ia nr l 

Dk III, eh S 62 p 173 I 

S15 Rimtyana AyodI ya Kinds, cb XV y 3 
^ ftaaw a . eh XI\’, V 40 q^nnaqTs'a! l 


tiooee 7 

117 Acil For the date of the bludiS Rikihasi 
(circa 410 AC) 

See Jayaswal, Ind an Antiquary tots, 1917 

118 OasaVumlrichar la chapter ill 

>19 Arlhaitstra, Bk. I ch, iv 0 n n 
lag See i • a v P J* 

SJi ConsultqJobindatiJa on the technical names. 

*a» a e*fiaiat aqaci.1 

^bnd«»|» explains mahsttarih ss pradhsna bhotih, 
™*oe |«rsidtais'. 



HISTORICAL RfiSEAECa AT POONA 


isg 


123 A S R 1913 14 PP 139 140 and 153 seals 
nos. 282 B, 320 A, 318 A, and 277A For di'cussion 
on the seals see page 124 et seq 

124 See above § 

125 Manu. chapter VIII, V 21821 

^jrf) ^HTH I 

r«r»ra II 

^qqsarw^ftflrrq. 1 

Yajnavalkya, SatDTid Vjat krama prakarana BL II 
V 186 

€lspl iRst TT5Iira^ a B 

For deRuition of Samaya m other cad*s see $ 


i'>6 Apastamba I i i 

wtff wi iiRPir’i n ^ 

t?t^II B 

127 \ iramitrodaya p 120 

f'piniS'q R 

Vribaspat . 

128 \ 

nsHSftxIfV JITJ n 

Vr haspati in Vlramitrodaya, p iSg 
sniti —legal and political mles 
>29 Ibid Bee above note Also fljsunnf^l’r 
YJjnavalkya. 

130 qatifiifen ^ I lb'd» p* 425 


HISTO'IICAL RESEARCH AT POONA 


W HEN Grant Duff ^rote bis famous 
Histoiy, the ATarathas were 
moumiog the loss of their empire 
But the race that dominated over India for 
about a century did not take long to 
r«co^ er from the great shock Their empire 
had indeed been lost for ever, but its 
memory was still fresh, and they felt thit 
its history could best be told by the sous 
of Maharastra themselves To the eternal 
credit of Grant Duff, the English historian, 
it will for e\er be said that he tried bis 
best to tell the history of Ins enemies as 
impartially as he could "With indefatig 
able industry, be collected all the avail 
able matenals— Marathi, English, Persian 
and Portuguese, and although a cen 
tury has passed smee the publication 
of his work, it still remains the only 
reliable and authoritative history of 
the Marathas But Grant Duff was 
one of those few ofEcers, w ho stood by 
Elphinstone, when he w as calmly w atdnng 
the battle on thnt fateful d^y of Kbtrki, 
onditwas psi cliologically impossible for 
lum to cast off all bias and prejudice 
against his quondam foes, try as he might 
lirs labour concluded. Grant Duff, deposit 


ed all his manuscripts with the Literary 
Society of Bombay These might have 
formed the nucleus of a grand library and 
museum, but unfortunately no trace of 
them could be found when Maratha 
Scholars like the late Justice Telang tned 
their best to discover Capt Grant Duff’s 
papere They were lost foreaer, nobody 
knows how or when 

The Hindus of old had shown very little 
predilection for historical literature, but 
not so the Maratha He had not come in 
contact with the Mahomedan scholars 
for nothing, and naturally he aspired to 
emulate the achievements of the Muslim 
historians as he had outdone the militoiy 
prowess oftheMuslimwamorsmthe battle 
€eld Though they lacked that literary 
pohsh and graceful sty le of theirMahomedan 
teachers the Alarathas bad left us many 
useful chromcles History they had made 
but could not write Not only was the 
science of criticism unknow n to them, but 
they could neither arrange the events they 
described m a chronological order with the 
Muslim patience, nor did they e\ er pause 
to frame a reliable chronology This defect^ 
was, however, remedied bj the 
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of a great mass of contemporary papers — xtay an easy task to edit or even to get 
accounts kept in the Government archives, hold of these papers Nobody knew where 
correspondence of military and diplomatic they existed , their ners in many cases 
ofScersand occasionally fragments of aato did not know whether the heaps of old 
biographical works even, such as the one worm-eaten paper filled iwth Modi scnbbl 
left by the celebrated Nana Fadnavis But mgs had anything important to comma 
these were still unread, unpublished, mostly meate to the present generation, and the 
unknown, and uncollected, when the great saperstitious veneration of some of them 
sons of Maharastra had brought their would not ever allow the eager researcher 
newly acquired western training and to have a peep at them It is not, therefore, 
culture to the study of theircountiy’s past difficult to guess what obstacles these 


This was about half a century ago 

At first their criticism was levelled 
mamly against Grant Duff It was a 
hopeless task, for nobody knew on wbat 
evidence his conclusions had been based 


scholars had to overcome before they were 
allowed access to what they had been 
eagerly seeking They ha\e not laboured 
m vain Not only have their efforts been 
rewarded with the discovery ofmanyim- 


Eao Bahadur Kirtane then a youog portant papers but they have succeeded 
student, openly charged the great soldier m gathering round them a band of ardent 
histonan with deliberate destruction of students whose daily increasing number 
his papers, but in his maturer years he has augurs well for the future of the study of 
himself withdrawal the discreditable charge the Maratha Histoiy They were eager 
that had no foundation whatever But not only to study and digest all that their 
the Maratha scholars like their ancestors great teachers placed before them but to 
were not mere angels of destruction As discover more, and what ismoreimportant, 


the Maratha administrator m the glonous 
past hud restored peace and plenty in the 
lands once devastated bv hia brother w 
the army before the final annexation, so 
was the constructire genius of the new 


to allow otlicr students n ready access to 
tlie ongmol records, to create for them a 
common meeting place where thev could 
assemble, study and discuss not only ques 
tions of Maratha history and hternturc 


generation employed, after tlie bitterness but allquestions relating to Indian History 
of controversy had abated, m historical in general The Deccan Vernacular Trans 
researches The result of this new effort lation Soaety bad already come into 
was Fanade’s ‘ Rise of the Maratha existence but it could hardly meet this new 
power” demand and the Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak 

Kanade was followed by a band of Mandol was founded at Poona ten vears 
bnlhant scholars whose enwusiasm for ago mainly through the efforts of Y, K 
their work was unbounded They realised Rajwadc and Sardar Tatya Saheb 
the necessity of collecting, editing, and Mehendale 

publishing all chronicles and historical It will not be out of place here to say 
records With wonderful energy and aftw words about ti^hwanath Kashinath 
devotion, they took up the work Fao Fajwadc, for few in Bengal knows anything 
Bahadur Sane edited and pubrisfieif the about fum tfiougfi fncfia can to day boast 
Knvyetihas Sangnha~which contained of few scholars of his industry and selfless 
not only the chronicles and historical devotion to learning, becau«c Rajwade 
records, but also the old hteraiy works has decided wathout exception towntcia 
lie was by no means, the only worlcrin Marathi only, and never has he as yet, 
thefie'd Rno Bahadur D B Parasnis, been shaken in his resolution A graduate 
Mr V K Rajwade, and Yasudev ^ arnan of tlie Bombay University andapupilof 
Sbastn K-harc have earned the cteninl Sir R G Bhandarknr, Rajwade could 
' gratitude of all students of Maratha have earned high distincti^ons in any 
history by placing at their disposal n brooch of Government Service But no 
mass ol hitherto jnpabh«hcd and worldly prospect was bnght enough to 
unknown historical papers It was in no lure him away from what he considered 
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as tbe path of duty Heresolred to live 
and die a celibate and to sacnfice himself 
on the altar of Maratha History A simple 
blanket forms the bed of this ascetic and 
his strong legs alone carry him on his 
distant journeys He knov, s no rest and 
never does he feel happier than hen he 
hears of the discovery of a new Bakhar or 
a new histoncal paper He has already 
published more than twenty volumes of 
records alone, and it is said he has, as yet, 
with him, matenals for five score more 
Under his able guidance and that of 
Messrs Meheudale, Potdar, and Majumdar, 
the history of the newly founded Mandal 
has been one of usefulness alone It has 
on Its role more than 600 members of all 
classes and during its short career of nine 
years, it held more than two hundred 
meetings where more than one thousand 
papers had been read and discussed It has 
published more than “twenty one books 
replete with valuable researches covering 
m all about 5000 closely pnnted pages ’ 
Sardar Nana Saheb Chandrachud has 
resented to the Mandal about 10,000 
istoncal papers and more than 5000 
Sansknt and Prakrit manuscripts Sardar 
Mehendale has promised to make a gift of 
his splendid library to the Association of 
which he has the proud privilege of being 
a founder The figures speak for them 
selves and no comment is necessary 

The Mandal’s collection of manuscripts 
and records is very rich indeed but it is no 
less rich m coins and old paintings It 
das at present in its sdorv case more 
than 200 gold, silver and copper coins, 
the most valuable being one of those rare 
Shiva Rai gold hons 

The Mandal possesses very beautiful 
specimens of Maratha painters’ and the 
Maratha caligraphists’ art It must, 
however be admitted that no new style 
was mtroduced by the Maratha paints 
nor did they take their lesson from the old 
paintings of Ajanta They learnt their 
art from Mahomedan masters and these 
could well he proud of their new pupils 
The artist who painted the portrait of 


Baji Rao I , mnst have been one of the best 
that Maharastra produced in that age 
And we cannot praise too highly thepatient 
scribes who have left us those beautifully 
illuminated copies of the Gita now m the 
Mandal’s museum The two portraits of 
Mahadjt Sindhia also deserve mention, for 
their natural expression 

The Mandal has commenced to build a 
beautiful mansion at an estimated cost 
of Rs 50,000, and the construction of 
one of its wnngs has already been complet 
ed Here can be seen every evening a band 
of ardent students, the future historians of 
Maharastrn, carefully examining old 
records or critically studying an old treat- 
ise It ts a hopeful sign that the Maratha 
nobility have not kept back from this im- 
portant moiement Not only have thcj 
placed their family papers at the disposal 
of scholars like Kajwade and Khare, hot 
they have not been loth to unstnng their 
purse to further the cause so dear to 
them 

1 hope my Mahratta fnends will not 
take amiss a word of friendly cntiasm 
Hitherto they have published almost everv 
paper they have discovered, without any 
reference to their intnnsic value or relative 
importance But this should now be given 
up Maharastrais very nch m histoncal 
records and human life, as we all know, is 
by no means long 

We in Bengal, suffer under a very 
great disadvantage Our old nobility ha\e 
either died out or fallen into e\al days 
theta have disappeared tdeir tatnuy 
papers and the climate of Bengal played 
no unimportant part in the process of des 
traction and disappearance The Bangiya 
Sabitja Pansat Lave no doubt undertaken 
to collect old papers, but their efforts have 
by no means been systematic We- have 
b«a more fortunate in our collection of 
old mscnptions and old statues, but that 
IS no reason why we should not try to 
keep pace with Maharastra m the work of 
conservation so far as Pre Bntish records 
are concerned 

SCRZVDRXXATH Se\ 
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THE RANI or GANORD* 


At last the long- fought foreign \ ictor came 

Within the castle nail and claimed her hand 

By right of conquest more than all the land 

He prized her loveliness nhose bruited fame 
Had drawm liis passion s greed And as the game 
01 nar was lost despite her soldier band 
Who fought with valour under her command 
Devoid of help she stood subdued and tame — 


Feigning assent she made the nuptial bed 
Upon the terrace for her bitter foe 

And in the banquet made him drink a bowl 
01 poison— IVhen with pain he gan to scowl 
And lay upon its waters floating dead 

R Sesuadri 

• From Tod s Rajasthan 


THE CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF SUICIDE AMONG 
GIRLS AND WOMEN 


M ajor N P Siata has done yeoman s 
service to humanity by driwang 
public attention to the cause of the 
increasing suicidal mama that has been 
of late getting a strong bold on our 
young girls 'll! Bengal and casting a 
gloom over our hearths Ue bave cned 
shame on the pravcrbiaHy tynooical 
mother m law or oa the defective system 
of education that transforms the modem 
girl into a bundle of nerves The energetic 
Police Surgeon has gone deeper into the 
root of the evil and tned to prove that 
the cause of the suicide of girls is physical 
as well as mental At the Coroner s Conrt 
he declared that in everj case he found on 
autopsy some disease of the ovaric** Two 
years ago he very kindly permitted me to 
examine the ovancs of such subjects and in 
every easel found them diseased in contrast 
with the normal ovaries of those dying 
from nccidentl. 


How can the diseased ovary and the 
suicide be linked together ns cause nnd 
eflect ^ Without entering into a technical 
discussion, I may mention the fact that 
some of our glands had hitherto been 
considered ns so many useless appendages, 
or as the late savant Metschniko/T would 
have it so many errors of Prondence In 
our early medical career we thought that 
the thyroid glands situnted on both sides 
ol file neck were created only to swell 
without prov ocntion and mar the beauty 
of attractive faces and the spleen to kill 
and disable Indians w itli malatial poison, 
to rupture at tlie slightest touch of Uie 
boot and to declare on oath that death 
from a kick was natural and not homicidal 
The kidneys with their capsules were 
thought to be so many factones only for 
the production of tint noxious substance 
unne But the recent startling physiologi 
cal discovery has been that the thyroid 
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the spleen, the kidney capsule called 
adrenal and some other glands are not 
only not useless creations but important 
cog wheels in the physical machinery 
forming a brotherhood and helping each 
other in the developmentand control of the 
■whole system An ordinary gland such as 
the salivary has got a tube called “duct” 
to conduct its secretion externally, but a 
gland of this group generates a secretion 
called ‘ hormone” or “chemical messenger” 
not conducted through a duct, but being 
absorbed in the circulation helps or 
controls the action of other glands in the 
development of the system This harmoni 
ous accord of one organ with another, 
formerly termed concensus partium is 
now designated "hormomc balance” If 
owng to the defective action of one or 
more of these glands called “ductless” 
the hormomc balance is disturbed, the 
whole system is upset 

The ovary, a member of this ductless 
group, thro'us into the circulation a 
“hormone” which has a marked mSuence 
on the body and mmd of the individual 
The specific activity of the females in this 
country ranges from the ages of tuelve to 
forty-eight on an average Sasrata 
observes 

“It begins at twelve and ends at fifty ” 

The period at which female activity 
evidenced by the monthly flow ceases is 
called the climacteric period If this 
occurs before the proper age, a host of 
nervous symptoms such as headache, 
vertigo flushing of the face, irritability of 
temper and even insanity make their 
appearance The troubles have been traced 
to the defective secretion of the ovary and 
other glands The same symptoms appear 
if the mtemal secretions of glands are 
diminished owing to disease I have seen 
girls hitherto hale and hearty, cheerful 
and active, suddenly turned morose, 
feeling no interest m life or its sur 
roundings branded as hysteric and 
neurasthenic and left to their fate after a 
show of treatment As soon as proper 
treatment was commenced, attention being 
paid to the improvement of the secretions 


of the ovary and other ductless glands, 
the patients rallied and were their own 
selves agam 

The diseased condition of the ovaiy in 
the female suicides invariably detected at 
the Morgue shows that the girl must 
have been suffermg long from the 
symptoms of the defective action of the 
ductless glands merging into temporary 
insanity in which condition the^ committed 
suicide In the majority of cases this was 
done during their monthly flow m which 
period the nervous system is m a state of 
high tension The vast majonty of cases 
occur dunng spring and autumn when 
nervous imtabilitj is aggravated 

But why are the girls, and Bengali girls 
m particular, so prone to disease of the 
generatw e organs ’ Taking into consider 
ation the fact that the ductless glands con 
trolhng the generative organs are played 
twelve times each year during the thirtj 
years of their actmty, and their action i9 
disturbed dunng at least ten years of 
their pregnancy and lactation, we need not 
wonder why their glandular function is 
so instable Adding to this the morbid 
sensibility of the half-educated Bengali girl 
whose imagination is played upon from 
a very early age by all sorts of careless 
talks conccmmg mamage and sex, whose 
life IS proclaimedin season and out of season 
as useless unless yoked to a companion 
bon ever undesirable and whose mind has 
been cultivated in a modem home which 
has lost that peace and poise formerly 
found in the comforting assurance of faith 
IQ Karmaphal or a Und Providence, one 
wonders not why so many but so few 
cases of suicide occur in Bengal Pover 
ty which has been mentioned by the poet 
very often plays an important 
part in these tragedies 111 nourished 
cells generate a snsceptibihty to slight 
impulses and morbid sensitiveness with an 
exuberated perception of comparatively 
trifling stimulation To such a girl, 
pre disposed by diseased organs and 
morbid surroundings, any harsh w ord 
or treatment from a mercenary mother 
in law, a brutal husband or a care 
less mother acts like a spark of fire on a 
gunpowder magazine It was only the 
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otter day I was called to treat a ease of 
poisoning It was not burning in kerosene 
flame but drinking kerosene mixed with 
opium The subject was a girl of fourtwn 
years who was scolded by her mother 
crying her down as a dhart (old maid) 
not married ns yet, as if the single life \\ as 
her own choice ! As a strange coincidence 
I found two of her ductless glands lacking 
in their normal function rortunntcly she 

» recovered ^ t. 

Tor the prevention of these mishaps 1 
would suggest the following measures 
(1) Any abnormahty, however slight, 
otter putity, should recsive the .mmediate 
attention of the tuimly physician (2) 
Speeial care should be tahen 
girls during their monthly periods and in 
the snnng and autumn seasons (3) Any 
S'ngthat increases mental tension jeh 
a, educational strain, cacitmg Ulks 
reading sensational novels and ^mg 
«=i.®g scene, 'Kei 

?u“rnThe^'aVnt|^^^^^^ 

tion of those customs ’’1 !"® ,.^5 

Si"a‘a^d°\”o^*hfosrr^p.ou of 
set a monewry vai j 

wives and daught , *ctre<t which 

bouse m Sitaram Ghosh s Ste« 

^ LTheiious ctime should be impressed 
IS a most heinous ^ suicidal cases 

„„ young minds Stones o^ 

^TnTnde'slbS-gnrsf are stilly 


rent in our villages where suicide is much 
less than in cities Like Sri Chaitauya, 
teachers should bnnghometothe pupils the 
idea that ‘ that 

life at every stage whether smgle or 
married IS but a school m the \estibule of 
etcmitj where training must he undergone 
with patience and per8e\erance 

Authorities ®tate that suiadal tenden- 
cies are most common in western Europe 
and America where the struggle for exist- 
ence is keener and “the bases of faith are 
weaker ” In 1914 the suicidal rate in San 
Francisco was 72 6 per 100.000 The 
Mayor of Cleveland, Ohio, appointed an 
Anti suicidal Commissionwhosedutyit was 
toeunmre into all causes of intended suiade 
brought to their notice and endeavour to 
remove the causes which produce the wish 
to shuffle off this mortal coil (6) Socim 
diseases like the physical are catching The 
opportunity to pore over the details of 
robbery or suicide with greedy eyes untu 
the impressionable mind becomes obsessed 
withadesiretodolikewase, is one of the 
disadvantages of a cheap press , the easiest 
and quickest method of finishing life amidst 
kerowne flames preys on the imagination 
andcnlmmatesin a sulxonscious sugges 
tion that one might destroy herself in a 
similar manner Neurotic girls should ht 
kept away from such newspapers and 
kerosene bottles as far as possible ; for 
many cases are on record which justify 
King John’s reflection ^ „ 

IJow oft the sight of means to do lU 
deeds Makes deeds ill done ’’ 

SuNDAiuiioiiAN Das. 


Som. Unds oi .K""* 

They go trailing through the woods 
That knows no other home. 


WALLS 

And the songs they sing the jear around 
Have a music older than sound , 

And the dreams they dream by day and night 
Are clearer than human sight , 

But Iheir wisdom none can understand at all 
WTiose heart hath never built a 

sheltering wall 

E E Speight 
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THE CENTURY OF HOPE* 


JVl R. F. S. Marvin is the antlior of the 
I> ■* Living Past, a sketch of .Western 
‘ ■ . progress which was reviewed in this 
magazine when it was first published. Air. 
Afarvin possesses a synthetic mind and can 
take in, at a sweeping glance, all the 
main characteristics of a century or period, 
and intellectually he is -well equipped, 
both on the ' scientific and philosophical 
sides, for ^he'task which he .undertakes. 
To' us of the East, his books are convenient 
summaries of the landmarks of Western 
advancemenf, and though the author is 
absolutely ignorant of Asiatic civilisation 
and its historic contributions to European 
development and is hardly sympathetic 
towards‘ us, for thoughtful students of 
^biblogy and ' human progress all the 
World over his new book will be a welcome 
addition to his previous work, dealing as 
it does, more particularly than the latter, 
'with the^most wonderful period of Euro* 
pean progress' ' 

, .',Mr. Marvin’s last work ended with a 
buoyant confidence which is reflected in the 
following passage : 

I MTbus science became in fact as well as in idea 
international, largely tbrougli the genius and 
action, of Germany. She remains, as she was, 
the‘ihotber,ofGoethe and Humboldt and Hdm- 
hbltz 'as 'well as of Stein and Bismarck. Thirty 
yeals _ after .Humboldt’s work, the Franco- 
Jtmssian war .inflicted Jdir .arwcivi .and 
. wound of the .century in Western unity. Time 
and the power of common work and common 
thought can heal CTen this, Jt grons together 
as science and social action grow. Already the 
Unity of . the great triple bnlwark of Western 
progress is more secure than those ima^ne nho 
would make Sedan, Pashoda, and Agadir our 
landmarks forthepenod. Eren as th« is being 
written the growing unity shows itself effectively 
in overcoming the most dangerous crisis of 
recent times, the Balkan dlflictilty of 1913. It 
is by such wise and patient action that the 
■Western ‘concert’ comes into being, and Vill 

* The Century ofHope : A Sketch of Western 
Progress from 1815 to the Great War : by F. S. 
Marvin . Oxford, • Chirendon. Press 1919. 
6s. net. With Bibliography and Index, pp. 352. 

■ 19 ^ 


increasingly assert itself— strong, foreseeing, and 
united for the common weal.” 

“If thd nineteenth century is the nge of 
Steady progress, of profound research and 
wide speculation, hers [ Germany’s ] will 
lie the leading name’’— this was the deliber- 
ate verdict of Mr Marvin in the year 1913. 
Next year, this greatest of the ’triple 
bulwark’ of western progress ran amok, 
to the Allies the name German became 
synonymons w’ith Hun, and Europe was 
plunged intothe throes of the ” most 
horrible war that the world has ever seen. 
Today Mr. Marvin sings to another tune, 
and in the preface to his new book says ; ' 

“In one respect the war made dear what 
many have nlways held to be a'cardraal truth in 
European polities, that good relations ^tween 
flpa En glan d fire a most _vflluab]e as set 
t o Wester^roeress— perhaps the most valuable 
oi all— antnUht a study of the parallel develop- 
rocnt of the twb conntnes is the most enhghten- 
ing approach to nn understanding of modern 
history.” . i ' 

It shows England’s' political sagacity 
that she sfiould always s ail before the wind 
and be on the winning' side^ and so we 
need no^ wonder at this apparent volt face 
of our author, who now ^tpansfers his 
admiration from Germany to France. But 
in spite of the breakdown of President 
Wilson’s Idealism and .the. poof promise 
.AfJdu* JAcyoir- nf irupiite 'nf ±hp 

disappointment caused la all right think- 
ing minds by the iniquitous Peace, in spite 
of the fact that Mr. Marvin, in the passage 
quoted above, proved a ridiculouslv false 
prophet so f ar as the immeaiate luture op 
Europe was concerned, we yet believe ^hat 
in the following lines of the Preface to his 
new work, barring the superlative terms 
he uses, his optimism is on the whole 
justified, if the trend of events disclosed by 
the war be applied to the forces and 
circumstances which are re-shaping ‘the 
world'on the morrow of the Peace : 

“Yet if the war was the greatest, so also was 
the world-alliance for humanity and inter- 
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national law which broocht it io a Tictorious 
conclusion Soitlso %se believe will the world 
union be the greatest and most permanent 
which will arise from the devastated earth and 
the saddened but determined spirits which are 
now facing the future with a new sense of 
hope ' 


The necessity of international justice, 
and the cvi! effects of international w rong 
doing, have been brought home by tlie 
present war more stronglj than bj anj 
previous war in history Nations, Jilcc 
individuals, lenm only a small part of the 
lesson that a catastrophe brought about 
by their own conduct teaches, but the 
little that IS learnt gives nn impetus to 
the power mating for good, and so the 
prevalence of ngbt over might, ofepintuM 
over material forces becomes easier for the 
future, and the international consaence 
grows by the price it has to pay for tU 
growth , but the essential factor m the 
derclopment of even European not to 
tpcak of universal unity, is the application 
of the same moral standard in the Last 
and the West and till this is done, national 
vanity and raaal discnmmation will conti 
nue to do their evil work, andtheprogress 
ive unification ol the world and the 
cTOWth of humamtanan pnnciples will 
Gitlardtd-a trail, tvh.ch, to 
IS not sufficiently emphasised m this 
thoughtful and instructive book 

At the end of the eigliteenth «ntury, 
France was intellectually theraost advanced 
of European countnes The French 
Revolution was no sudden 
human passion ‘ For if we accept the 
truth that not economic conditions nor 
the ambition of 

vrimam tndbtle m human affairs but 
the spint of Man itself seeking greater 
freedom and eipausion, then we a" 
to turn to the movement of thought 
preceded the Revolution as 
KDlanation of its occurrence a^ its 
results The dominating mind m Frimee 

was inspired by several of the general or 

Siilosophic ideas of the time which wll 
be foumi among the foundations of the 
nineteenth century 

'Thfri- WAS the notion of the man te 


piBSion for freedom and nature m Rousseau 
^erewas the belief in the unlimited power and 
right of the soi creign people^’ 

The breaking of chains must be the 
preliminary to every free movement , but 
the chains of Rousseau were to Burke the 
sacred and indispensable traditions wbch 
hold society together The conservative 
attitude of Burke, intensified hundredfold 
IS the attitude of the vast majority of 
educated Indians 

What we need is a temper or a pnnciple 
winch will take us above this unceasing clash 
some ideal for the sake of which we shall be 
content to abandon our father s house even If we 
love it some plan to guide us in building the 
new one for'-ourselves if we arc compelled to 
do so «t 

Liberty is the liberty to develop the full 
capacity of the individual, and this 
capacity os we are taught by the doctnne 
ofp^cctibihty 18 infinitely great Equality 
really means that every human being 
should have an equal opportuoity—so far 
assoactycan make it equal—cf realising 
his pow ers and that every man should be 
equal before the law 

Fraternity was the most positive of all 
the watchwords and allied with freedom in 
the true sense will be found a continuous force 
in soaety growing in intensity down to ear 
own time 

The new birth of humanity at the 
Revolution brought even a larger store of 
thought and force and idealism together 
than in thedaysofthebirthof Christianity 
or medieval Catholiusm in its best days 
A widespread opplication of great ideas 
which bad before been regarded as the 
visions of isolated dreamers now began to 
be manifest 

The worst of all errors 18 to deny or ignore 
the vbI di^ of the ideal aspect wh ch is just as 
real a foctm the minds of men as the cannon 
shot or the actions of leading individuals— things 
only put in motion by human thought m the 
mass 

The first of the leading traits which 
characterise the modem world is the { 
growth application and appreciation oT* 
knowledge— \Vin!e^th¥bestimiMinTTcnCe 
has been devoted to ideal constructions 
and to science the corresponding preference 
has been given in England to business and 
practical life in politics and elsewhere 
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The English political habit has overspread 
the world. To Lord Acton, the end of all 
our life and effort is freedom. There is a 
progressive effort to gain for one’s self 
and to secure for others a fuller life on all 
sides, the fullest life of which the individual 
is capable Every part of Europe has, 
since the emancipation of Greece, been 
struggling for a strong national system. 

“Yet ereo nationality is overshadovied by 
the still larger growth w hich marks the century 
of our study For by a strange, apparent 
contradiction the bitterest and most determined 
struggles of nationality have taken place in a 
•world tending to greater nnity We might, in 
fact, speak with equal truth of the age ol nsing 
internationalism as of competing nations ” 
Above all, thisjs an Age of Hop e. Men 
have been living for the future and believing 
in it as they had never done before. While 
India is obsessed by the depressing notion 
that this is the Kali Yuga hen nothing 
good can come to fruition, Europe Bnds 
food for its hone in the view orhisi ’f»~i;y, as 

^roCSSS'lirWhich'manicina and an creation 
are labouring together from moment to 
rnomeat and age to age *’ To look forward 
and work for a better future is therefore a 
mark of the times 

John Howard’s work for the improvcv 
meat of prisons at the close of the 
eighteenth century was followed by the 
abolition of the slave trade in 1807 It 
was a new mamfestation of the growing 
belief in the value and dignity of the 
individual human soul, and both are 
varied symptoms of one common and 
general movement in the mmd of man 
The barbarity of the English law and the 
weakness and partiality of its administra- 
tion were then attacked [not of course in 
the (fepemfencies] There were still, in 
181S, 223 capital offences known to the 
law in England. In 1829 the Catholics 
■were emancipated. Education, poor law, 
and factory legislation were the three 
directions in which social reform began to 
make its inflocace felt. The pnaapJes of 
nationality and freedom were also begin- 
ning to inspire the hopes of the world Mr 
Matrin IQ briefly referring to the political 
activities of England m the first-half of 
the century and the assistance rendered 


by her to stmggling nations for maintain- 
ing the balance of power in Europe 
complainsthat “the proper prudence with 
which w e pursued these aims gave some 
colour to the charges of our cntics that w e 
did nothing for the good of others without 
an eye to our otvn advantage.” 

From the sordid game of politics let us 
turn to literature, where the true spirit of 
the times can be studied in a pure form. 
A new spirit of freedom is, nest to .5 
its creative pow er, the most striking 
general feature in the literature of the age. 
Freedom, directness and greater simplicity 
in language were the badges of the greater 
freedom of the spirit The aim w as to get 
nearer to the truth of human nature. The 
truth that was aimed at in the delineation 
of life was not the miscroscopic, photo- 
graphic study of human nature which 
passes by the name of naturalism. 

“The search for truth of the earlier lyritersp 
found it rather in the appreciation of those traits 
10 character which tend to greatness Idealism 
there must be in every w ork ef art. Are we to 
look for it in a brilliant picture of the w eak and 
little in our nature, thrown by a powerful 
magnifying light upon the screen or in the 
delmeation of those characters and those 
features in ony character, which, subject to 
given trials of circumstance, become heroic, 
sometimes 10 action, sometimes in sufTering, but 
alw ays in grow th ? This is also truth to nature, 
but truth developed to a higher power.” 

Speaking of tbe realistic portraits of 
Balrac the author says ; 

“But at tbcend of it w e ask ourselves whether 
the prcturc is on the whole a true one, whether 
any great societj can really be compounded of 
such a mass of selfishness and jealousj, the 
worship of money and the obsession of sex • 
and beyond this, again, whether the greater 
artist is not the man who sees the better things 
inhuman nature more clearlj than the worse, 
and whether, as he must select by the very 
nature of his art, there is not a place, the 
highest place of all, for tbe artist who, while 
preserving the general truth of his picture, yet 
idealises in such a way as to inspire bj the 
beauty of goodness and the hope that goodness 
may at leastsumve Tolstoi andhis somewhat 
earlier contemporary Turguemer approach per- 
haps more closely than anj other novelists of 
the century to our ideal They have both the wide 
sympathy and imaginative power which make 
their efaaracters live they both tended without 
falsifying their picture to that idealisation of 
goodness which is essential if the new art is to 
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take rank bcsMe the crcat art of the past and 
help to build up the humaolly of the future.” 

We agree %Yith the author that this Is a 
’ better test to judge a good pitce of litera- 
ture bjT than that of art for art's sake 
wincji is the realist’s excuse for grdvelling 
in the mire of huraati depravity. 

Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge, the impassioned expression 
which is in the countenance of all science. 
Science has to pass into the common stock 
before it will be matter for the poet to deal 
with. A's the years rollon, the noble stream 
of'l'rencli poetry A\liich has flowed in 
swelling volume throughout the century 
comes more and more in contact with 
those deep problems of life and thought 
which Wordsworth has taught us arc the 
ntoper subject of poetry. Indeed France 
has done more even than England in our 
century to promote the union of poetry* 
with science and philosophy. Lore of 
fiatpre, sympathy with common human 
nature, passion for freedom, the ideal of 
perfect beauty, characterise the new poetry 
of' the age 5 prose romances become the 
leading form of imaginative literature To 
this must be added the effort of tlic 
historians to recreate the past. 

But “one note may be detected, deeper than 
the rest and linking all the rest together It 
sounds in the history of Carlyle as in the poetry 
of ShelW, in the novelists as clearly as in the 
philosophers A new order ' is bemg bom in 
which mankind is all to share in a life of greater 
freedom and beauty, worthier activity, and 
more unselfish happiness than the world had 
known before.” t 

- ^^ocial regeneration was the final note 
of this new spirit in literature. " It issued 
ifrom the same spirit of progress aimiog 
directly at the redress of social inequabty, 
at curing the diseases of jiovcrty, _nt 
substitutmg'co-operation for competition 
as the master-motive in human life. Karl 
Mam had gained a more complete and 
philosophical view of the social revolution 
wannay othersocialist leader ever reached. 
The capitalist organisation of iudustiy was 
to be folloived by the organisation of 
indusfiy by and for those who create its 
valnes, namely, the workers themselves 
But he laid too great an emphasis on the 
■ ' of classes, and sought the 


mninspringof human progress in a raatmal- 
ist and not n spiritual impulse. 

Tlic industrial revolution was the resnlt 
of the application of science and larger 
organisation to some of the fundamental 
occupations of mankind. ' The scientific 
discoveries of the Greeks was not folldwcd 
in ancient times by any industrial organisa- 
tion because industry was then 'despised 
by the intellectual classes and 'owing to 
the frequent wars the social condition of 
the country was most unstable. But with 
industrial organisation raachines,-created 
by mankind for their own ends, too often 
ossnmed the mastery of those n bo worked 
them Organisation however became the 
leading note, organisation ofsocicty 'parallel 
to organisation of thought. ‘ So’ciety.has 
become, in all those countries where industry 
hasb^ndrveloped and organised by science, 
afar more united and stable thing than it 
was before, or than it is in other ircj^lons 
less advanced in this respect. But this 
organisation and closer union are only to 
be considered good “if they express them- 
selves ultimately in a fuller^ and nobler life 
on the pari of all the individuals who are 
enmeshed in the system and made to w’oric 
as wheels, ond parts of wheels, in a great 
machine ” _ ‘ , 

*‘Dut there con be no turning , back. The 
human mind, to gain a step forward, has to 
accept the work that it has accomplished lathe 
p.-»st, and use it for still higher purposes in the 
future.” I ( 1 

Darwin was the leading exponent in his 
generation of the doctrine that all living 
things are, the result of 'an immemorial 
devriopment by gradual steps from simpler 
forms. This is, in abroad sense") the ills- 
torical spirit which has transformed in the 
last hundred years all the sciences of life. 
The keynote ofmodern biological and sbeio- 
logical thought is that tlie organism is to 
be interpreted historically as the issue of 
an infinite process of growth and adajita- 
tiou, the fitting of the being to the fullest 
use of its environment. “The cell-theory 
must be put side by side w’ith 'evolution 
among tlie greatest scientific discoveries of 
the century, and it owes most to German 
men of science.” Whether the changes that 
any individual may acquire durmg his 
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life-time can be transmitted to bis descend- 
ants is now indoubt and very generalU* 
denied.' But 'the opinion seems to gain 
ground that something like purposeful effort 
lies behind the variations oflife. The effort 
involved 'in all life ‘ becomes with man not 
onlv conscious but ideal, an effort to reach 
it higher state which he deliberately '‘thinks 
butand places before himself. Huiley matn- 
tmned that moral, ' msthetic, or soaal pro- 
gress could not be explained by a mere 
struggle 'for existence, or any process of 
mechanidal causes. There v.*ere in fact two 
n atures in man , 'and the higher had to 
fight not only or mainly 'against external 
nature or hostile animals, hut against the 
lower nature inman himself.- 'This waste 
be brought into subjection to a higher pur- 
pose by a' painful and persistent effort in 
conscious to-operatidu with fellow-workers 
in the same task. It is this effort which 
ridds to the Descent an Ascent of Man. To 
the' doctrine of Evolution we owe'the idea 
that any sound notion of progressive life 
requires an environment upon which the 
developing organism acts and which reacts 
upon it. The reality of progress could and 
should -he measured by the adaptation of 
the living being to its environment, inclu- 
ding in the'environment those fellow crea- 
tures with whom it lives. The isolation in- 
eulcated by the Hindu law-makers ts sure 
to’lcad to deterioration and decay. 

In 1848, Helmholtz reached the greatest 
and most far-reaching generalisation which 
had vet been reached in the realm of 
science — the principle of the conservation 
,ofcncrgv'. And now in the constitution of 
the atom, , reservoirs of force have been 
discovered which surpass conception and 
stagger our imagination by their unfathom- 
able depths. In spectral analysis and 
radio-activity wc find man's boldest ap- 
proaches to the secret structure of the 
material unuersc, and both lead to fresh 
unification and visions of unity. Electricity 
is the force whicli is ultimately to prove 
the most potent in the universe of matter, 
the common form into which, as it now 
seems, all the rest may be resolved. ^TVe 
seem bound to turn to'thc conception of a 
universe of an infinite varictr of matter, 
incessantly changing, but hanging by 


some intelligible law which our minds mav 
fathom and express in ordered form, if we 
apply to the facts the same methods which 
have brought success in the past. The 
growing tendency of the human mind to 
see things whole is visible in the growth of 
one comprehensive science' of inorganic 
matter. Between this, indeed, and -the 
scien<»’ of life a gulf still remains, and fin- 
other barrier lies between the sciences of 
the lower animal life as a whole and the 
sciences of human nature^ which inv6l\*e a 
conscious ideal. But Pasteur and a licit of 
other chemists and biologists have invaded 
that realm. In his abstract thought man 
is constantly attaining more perfect'^har- 
mony in the midst of expansion and grow- 
ing distinctions and multiplicity, of detail. 
Man’s power of thought being his charac- 
teristic and supreme quality, it may be 
supposed that his whole nature will 'ulti- 
mately be dominated bjr it.dndthete should 
be in the conduct of his life some correspond- 
ing rh>’thm, in other words, bis unity 6f| 
thought will be reflected more and more in | 
a unity of purpose. , . t.^ 

Towardsthc end of the cighteenthcentliry 
the idea of a common hunjanltv'bii^ame 
current in the western world, a being of all 
races and lands, deriving traditions, ins- 
tincts, powers, from common roots in the 
post, aad destined in the future'to cfoSer 
and closer co-operation for the common 
good. 

“Such ideas were reiterated, ezp.'inded, and 
explnioed by hundreds of thinkers in the nine- 
teenth century. But it is a far cry from ra 
doctrine, howwer true, held however fervently 
and intelligently by small groups of men, anil 
the application of the same truth to the“Go\cra- 
ment of nations and the healing of mankind. 
The truth to be operative must be expressed 
io public actions and embodied In institutions 
and forms of law.” , , 

But what do we find to be the actual 
facts ia the Western world ? ^ 

Within ten years of the Brussels Conference of 
16S0, which recorded the most benevolent prin- 
ciples, “the Congo pc^lation had bera dccimat- 
ed_ by pppressioD, official records of inhuman 
crimes in the German colonies are known to all 
men : similar oRcticcs, though not often so great, 
have been committed at some time by white men 
of all nations in contact with the hlacV. There 
was little humanity among the Powers, united 
though they were, as they stood round the 
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prostrate form of China after her defeat by 
Japan the Bntish gunboats of 1840 

forced tons of op am on the reluctant Cb nese at 
the cannon s mouth England took the first 
step in using force to open Chinese doors to 
■western trade For a moment rt seemed 
possible that China too might he partitioned 

This \\ as averted by the mutual 
jealousies of the competing States and 
above all by the presence of the Japanese 

The British empire so far as it is white is 
an emp re only in name (and is) in reality a 
free alliance of self governing peoples 

But what of India the most important 
part of our empire in the stricter sense of 
the term ’ 

We should note says Mr Mama moar 
empire general rest and contentment for the 
last twenty fire years the only exception ont 
side the Bnt sh isles being the Boer War and 
spasfflod csed tion in Ind a. 

But Mr "Marvin fails to note that the 
Boers have been placated by self govern 
laent •while the most importaut part of 
the empire is yet without the elements of 
it, in regard to really essential matters 
It 13 no wonder under the circumstances 
that the author describes the Bntish rale 
in India as a chequered success 

All the political and social activities of 
the Gladstonian times pale into msigni 
ficance before the Elementary Education 
Actof 1S70 the object ofsvhicb waste 
give every citizen a minimum of instmctioo 
and the possibility of more It involve* 
the growing realisation of that desire for 
a fuller life for all which became prominent 
towards the end of the eighteenth ccnturj 
and * it points the way at its highest levels 
to a new and more permanent basis for 
jotematioualism and human unitj than 
the medieval discipline had been able to 
afford ’ But the opposition to State 
control of education proceeded from the 
conviction that the State was not the 
aspect of community life which naturally 
turns to things of the spirit and cannot 
rightly touch those deepest springs of our 
being if it would and that if it tnes to 
form them they wither and CTOw 
misshapenby theact In 1876 compulrorj 
attendance at school w as made the law 
of the land The century since W aterloo 
has seen indeed few greater changes than 
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in the attitude of all eivihsed nations 
towards popular education Fngland 
pioneer in the industrial revolution, was 
the last of the nations to recognise the/ 
need of national effort m technical educa | 
tion In this matter the French led the] 
world but Germany had lenmt the lesson 
to most purpose and the research mstitnte 
at Cbarlottenburg was soon to become a 
sign of wonder and of imitation to the 
world 

Religion involves the recognition of some 
highest thing to which we owe allegiance, 
and our consciousness of this highest thing 
will advance and become fuller and nobler 
asour minds nseand expand The result 
of the comparative evolutionary method 
IS the recognition of the fact that there w 
something true and divinely revealed in 
every religion The new sense of historical 
continuity in religion and of the gradual 
evolution of tlie divtnc in mao must be put 
among the greatest of the conquests of 
the oineteenth century The lapse of cen 
tones had profoundly modified the meaning 
of the traditional creeds The legends of 
the faith are no longer wimt they ■wereto 
the first believers Those who cling to the 
literal truth of the religious stones and 
formul'c rvhich ha%e come dowm from 
antiquitj and hold that if there is obscur 
ity or conIradicUoa it is in the mind of 
the misguided believer are nowadays few, 
except perhaps in India 

In the rest of tl e world nini of the most 
varied shades of belief or of none at all meet 
habitually for eommon work of every k nd 
without demur without a question asked 
Partly you may say through nd fference still 
more we would odd through the growth of 
other common Inks which put rcl gions 
difftreaces la the background 

To the historical spirit the scicufafic 
study of social evolution both science and 
religion appear as immemorial growths of 
the human spirit Comte recognised no 
other canon of nght conduct hut the moral 
progress of the hurann community as a 
whole Mere pleasure personal or general 
»8 to lie wholly rejected as an end Science 
art and philosophj are of the highest 
value but the highest of all is love 

A noble creed looking back with some •< 
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tympatlij' to oacient stoicism and medierat 
asceticism bat with a world of new haman 
sympathy between a doctrine of self-denial but 
with a positive content , the losing of one s 
self but the finding of it ngam in the larger self 
ofbnmaaity 

The new temper m religion secs its 
goal in philanthropy and somal sert ice and 
evinces a growing devotion to good works 
especially of an organised kind The 
progress of religion, in fact consists 
essentially m bringing its conceptions more 
and more into harmony with the highest 
moral ideas of mankind The missionaries 
have, it IS true, been a powerful factor in 
the expansion of the West, but on the whole 
they have represented the humane and 
aniistng side of Western inflnence ‘ thanks 
to the missionaries the exploitation which 
hangs so heavily on the estem conscience 
has been less inhuman than it might hare 
been *' Now adays the most noteworthy 
feature of religion is the increased emphasis 
on the ethical side ‘ It has been tbe mark 
of eveiy step tow ards a higher and purer 
religious life to discard sur^titions and 
approximate to reason ’ There has also 
been a revival of mystiasm which is the 
doctrine of the snpremacy of self-conscious 
ness earned to the furthest point in depth 
without cxtcasion and without the proper 
balance of the objective w orld Our 
developing consaousness must be regarded 
ns correlative to external facts ns well as 
deeper within, a mirror of the world ns 
wxU as tt mirror of roan 

'And tbM. too is a patent mark of tbeoew 
jmintjn.islunDn We are now accustomed to a 
TOW m which all pood things the beaaty of 
nature and the Joy of Imng ns well as knowledge 
itself are all included in that manifestation of 
the Highest to which our being tends 

Butwe must also note that the indm 
dual self does not stand alone , it is part 
of the Wider, the more social self 

‘ The tame century has seen the attainment 
of the highest point in both conceptions saper 
ficialSy opposed, inhcrentle bat two aspects of 
the same thing — a completely developing self 
coosctoatQe*s or personal tr and a humanity 
from which that self denves its depth and 
fiilness _ • 

The perceptioa of tbe developing self 
dereloping ut history as well as ts the indiTidual 
soul the projection of the Ideal before ns, 
sometimes m ue fitful light of our own personal- 


ity, sometimes in the radiance of another and a 
greater, the gradual filltog out of this ideal by 
all the achievements of a slowly perfecting 
bumamty the pursuit of this ideal hy one t 
self becoming wiser and greater mmded but 
always in fellowship with others in family, m 
country or m the world with whom or for 
whom we have to live— these are the character 
utics of the new religions grow th. Just m so 
far ns these things are actually in process under 
whatever formuuc offuth they may be expressed 
or concealed so far Vi estem man is becoming 
more rebgions 

Force the Western nations have, irresist 
ible force, when used collectii ely^ the force 
of applied science and organised numbers 

‘ But in order that this force should be used 
for the best advantage of all mankind it is 
necessarj that the ideas of the leading nations 
should be humane as well as pow erfal enlighten 
cd as well as organised They have to 
recognise if they arc to be a blessing and not a 
curse to the world that a higher life for all 
and not mere power or acquisition whether of 
land or wealth or mle must be their aim And 
this h gher life must be aimed at and to som* 
eiteat enjoyed within the bosom of the 
goveroiog nations before they can extend it to 
the races whom they influence They must 
recognise too that the higher life of one man or 
one community will differ widely from that of 
another that no one can advance to a higher 
stage of his own being except on lines which 
the nature and previous history of that being 
will dictate and this implies wide sympathy 
and knowledge os well os a profouna love of 
freedom in the minds of those who mast, 
whether they will or no put their hands to 
tbe task 

Soaal reform has proceeded hand in 
hand w ith colonial expansion John 
Ruskm best represents the spirit of social 
reibrm m fibgihna" He entiaserf the 
spintual tendencies of the ideal implied 
m the orthodox economics, which was 
governed by the unrestneted ^lon of the 
laws of supply and demand. 

• There IS no wealth but Life— Life tncludmg 
bH its powers of love of joy of admiration > 
Thatcouatry IS the richest which nourishes the | 
pvate't number of noble and happy human ■ 
beings 

The same ideal of the service of man lies 
ot the bottom of his appreciation both of 
art nod of industry Both were to be 
tested hv their cfTccton life Tlie Reform 
Bill of 1830 had a strong hamanitanan 
element behind it, for, ns Sydney Smith had 
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said, the effect of placing political power 
lathe hands of a large number of people 
must be to increase the attention paid to 
their mtertsts in a hundred wavs The 
triumph of the Trade Unions came in 187S. 
1/jgal protection was granted to Trade 
Union funds, to the permission of eomhina- 
tion, of striking, even of picketing. The 
self-govcfnment of industry, voluntary 
orgainsatlon for the nd vantage of workers, 
was carried still further by means of Guilds 
or Syndicates of the w orkpeople and the 
Co-operatii e and Fncndly Societies They 
all proceed upon the prinaple tliatwecan 
only Hie and thrive with the help and 
through the well-being of our felloue. 
'Womcn'sJnstitutes, Girls' Friendly Societies 
were also established. Old Age Pensions 
to the poor, and budgets increasing the 
burdens on the rich for the sake ^ of 
the less well-to-do, were culmwatwg 
measures of the tnoiement. Social senuce, 
and spiritual growth through such service, 
is' the keynote of the movement This 
grotvth of the social spirit, of triumphant 
association, is, indeed so indubitable and 
impressive that we might be mchoed to 
rest on it alone as sufficient evidence of the 
progress of humanity The health statis- 
tics confirm the hopes of the reformers la 
1908 the death rate ivas the lowest on re- 
cord, being just over 14 for every thousand 
of the population of Great Dritaia. 

“Rut this bald fact of keeping so many thou- 
sands moreahre is but a small part of the troth 
The 111 es they live have been rendered by medical 
Mience happier as well as siftr Many dJseairo, 
leprosy, cholera, typlins, small pox, ba\e pract^ 
ciSly disappeared. Many others, typhoid and 
scarlet fever for instance, are far less prevalent or 
fatal Other scourges, such as cancer, sypMis, 
tuberculosis, are now being studied and guarded 
'avOiacaw anda yossihility of preven- 
’tton quite unknown before onr time in tiie 
world.” ^ 

“Robert Owen was a pioneer in the theory 
that by < altering the environment yon 
could modify to any extent the being of 
those who lived under it. Auguste Comte 
added theproviso that it was within dim s 
oowerbrthe determination ofhiswiilfo 
. modify his fate, subject to the necessities 
imposed by physical laws Here was on 
extension' of Bacon’s dictum, ‘study the 


laws ’of nature in order to command by^ 
obeying her.’ The new school nddeef,' 
‘study also man's nature and history in 
order to modify that by due obsenmnee of 
its laws.’ In the first decade of the present 
century many steps have been taken which 
take us farther on the way to Ruskin's 
ideal, things which have in them also the 
germ of beauty, of a fuller life ns well asa 
longer and more % igorous one. The Town 
Planning Act was passed by the ,same 
ministry whicli came into potverir|190G 
and gave old nge pensions to^ the poor._ 
Town planning is part of the movement 
which has given the garden cities in Furope 
and America The linking of beauty with 
health, of happiness with industry, ^was 
the point aimed at. Mere, illiteracy has 
disappeared, but the spread of inferior 
literature and vulgar taste has gone hand 
m hand nithit But on the whole the 
leading traits are the lore of freedom, the 
association with fellow-mca, thedeielop- 
ment of varied national types in differing 
lands and dimes, the kinship of all, fa £bc 
grow th of science and the expansion of the 
human spirit , ' 

In iutersational progress, the i&fiuenc^ 
of the United States is mo^t marled. . j 

“They, more than any other Western people, 
have been disinterested in their treatment of the 
weaker races a . it cannot be withoat reason 
that nc conaectjtbese things ,t\iththe euflmng 
and effort b) which they consolidated their'own 
national existence on n mor&l batls They made 
in tbeir Civil War [of which the abolition of 
slavery was the result] the freedom, and the 
hnmnn rights of every member of the community 
the cardinal issue . ” “Was every man s\ Ith- 
in tbe borders of their community to be an end 
in himself, to call his soul his own ? And the 
wholecommunity, surmouatin^ tbe danger ofa 
permanent rupture, decided in the affirmative ” 
“Wherever the United States have added their 
strength to an international movement, it has 
been more strictly m the interests of humanity 
nnd of peace than the action of any other 
Power.” 

The United States returned to tbe re- 
constituted Government of China the 
indemnity imposed on her for the Boxer 
Rising Sums raised by the United States 
from the colonies by woy of tariff have 
always been returned for the good of the 
colony and large sums is ere spent for edu- 
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cation and humaaitanan work The 
idealism of President Wilson is a reflex of 
the national mind Practically all the 
international la^s and customs of -war 
have been violated in the late war, and 
our hearts may well sink witbm us 

“Bat it IS a faintheart after all Men will 
not remain content for crer to see a wise anfl 
perfectly attainable ambition unattained ' 

The supreme goal of political actn ity 
should be the morahsatioo of politics 
The growth of mtematiou'il nmon has 
been accelerated bj the vast expansion of 
the material links of the w orld order , and 
the grow'th of man's common mind, 
showing raainh m the mass, and the in 
fluence of science, and also in the spread 
throughout the globe of common waj s of 
life and thought TRe Hague Tribunal, 
constituted in 1839, was established in 
obedience to a general demand for the 
reference of international disputes to arbt 
tration fhe boundar\ betaveen Canada 
and the United States, stretching three 
thousand miles across a contment, was 
fixed by a mixed commission so far back 
as noi, and is not defended by a single 
fortress And shortly after the Great War 
began in 1914, tv o most momentous 
agreements were arnved at between Great 
Britain on the one hand and Amcnca and 
France on the other, refernog all possible 
matters lu dispute at least in the 6rst 
instance, to arbitration w amng the clauses 
as to vital interests and honour, which 
had been excluded m similar previous trea 
ties It wall however be seen that these 
international agreements are between 
Powers equally strong, w here the motive 
for arbitration is obvious though refer 
ences to arbitration Imi e been numerous m 
the penod under review, it cannot be said 
that the weak nations possess such gua- 
rantees of protection against the strong as 
could be wished And it i<» to be deplored 
that the doctnuc of mandatones under 
the League of Nations ««:hcme leaies the 
weaker peoples very much w here thej w ere 
before the Great \\ ar 

The history of the last hundred years 
has demonstrated again and again tliat 
the instinct of nationahty, Jikc the desire 
20-5 


for freedom or for private property, is 
ineradicable 

“Two things only cm we postulate uaiver 
sally about nationality , one that it is a spin 
tiialbond a hnk betweeen men commonly of the 
same blood, who have grown together by 
common action and common suffering the 
other that it involves attachment to some 
definite portion of the earths surface a home- 
land to winch Its members turn with more 
affection and yearning than to any other place 
Being n spiritual thing nationality must haie 
freedom to live and grow, and this growth w ill, 
in the normal case, where external conditions 
have not prevented it lead to self government 
Bnt freedom it will have at the cost of unceasing 
suffering and nnrest ” 

The author claims that “this freedom 
Great Bntain has on the whole, succeeded 
in securing for the nationalities embraced 
m its political orbit, and it is constantly 
extending it ’ Mr SJartm is evidently 
thinking of the self governing colonies and 
not of India, 'the most important part 
of our empire in the stricter sen«e of the 
term’ The lessons which the war is said 
by Mr Marnn to have burnt into our 
minds for ever do not seem to be very 
much in evicleoce m England's dealings 
with India, if we think of the martial law 
atrocities in the Punjab and similar inci 
dents He says 

Wherever, as in the east of Europe there is 
an area of unsatisfied unreconciled national 
units there you have a focus of war The 
oppressed peoples wishuig to change their 
condition will be eager to provoke a disturbance 
which bnnging m more powerful antagonists 
than themsebes will be likely to create some 
cbnnge in their own condition and the oppress 
ors denying to subject nationalities their 
natural demands— freedom of speech and life and 
self-control— will be the more apt to fail in the 
general obligations of fellowship with mankind 
the obserrance of old loyal understandings this 
skeleton at home makes them suspicious and 
secrctiTC abroad “ 

The Bntish Empire has three such 
skeletons — Ireland, which being of the 
white race will sooner or later have justice 
done to it, Egypt, and India It is yet to 
beseen whether Great Bntnm has learnt 
the true lesson of the war in the matter of 
her dealings with tliem 

Bat it IS pleasanter to leave the thomi 
path of politics and contemplate the deeper 
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links of CO ojicrntton andproffrcssmvohed 
in tljc ndrance of knon Jeogc and science 

"Ilamim nnd perseverance in pierwo^ 
the St Gotharcl human msicht nnd »;nth«is m 
tracing the curvci and learning the constitacnts 
of the most distant stars human care and 
ingenuity in analysing djscnfc and cluisiogthe 
poisonous bacillus from the blood the noble 
human emotion in all its compass and gamut, 
which speaks in a aymphony of Tteelhorcn— 
these things are the true uniting forces and as 
n rule in recording the achievements of the past 
we put these m the smallest type or leave tbeoi 
outnltogether But they have been growing nil 
the while, and the nineteenth century was their 
best flowering time It is in this sphere the 
sphere of pure latelJect that ns Dante elioncti 
the unity of mankind is moat folly realised All 
sects of learning whether uni> ersities or learned 
societies or associations for spreading knon 
ledge in \\ ider circles are in reality the organs of 
n true internationalism and strengthen the 
human spirit by knowledge springing from o 
universal source and tending ultimately to the 
oniiersal good 

Let U3 hope that the Universities of 
India will more and more take their place 
in this intellectual comtnuaion of which 
the author says 

* The learned societies and universities of tlie 
world have been acquiring habitsofci«peration 
more and more rapidly with the spread of science 


and it would never occur to any professor, 
either on the physical or biological side to allow 
the passions of n national conflict whether just 
or flmded to bias him for a moment in 
judging of a new hypothesis or criticism Here 
wc nil are and must be at one and on these 
lines it would seem that science is leading us 
through our places of education and research 
into a new unity of thought which will have 
more permanence than the medieval system 
Tlic modem spirit stands m sharp 
contrast with the medieval which still 
persists in India ‘ The old ideal was one 
of supreme blessedness m a state of 
coateiapJatjon, ofrestjn a vision of what 
the umicrse mi^ht he, if penetrated by 
Love and irradiated by Beauty ” The 
Vaisbnavjsm of Chaitanya was the last 
great manifestation of this spirit in India 
The modem spirit knows no such rest It 
has the real world wilh all its ‘Hearts of 
Darkness toenlightcn andweseeitat its best 
when in tome national eflbrt it determines to 
rod Ignorance end squalor at home or lo some 
interoational union resolves to redeem the 
horrors of the African tnbe enslaved and 
decimated by IVestem greed It is from such 
manifestations too rare and often too feeble 
but more frequent and stronger as the century 
went oo that we may augur the nsisg of a 
Heart of Light 

Critic 
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SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA 


The RpbATio'i of the Sexes 

I AM not aware of any discussion in the 
Vedic litnratwre on the ielnti%e post 
tions of the sexes In early Hindu litera 
ture man is treated as man, and woman 
as woman No idea of the supenonty of 
the one or tlie infenonty of the other is 
discernible until we come to later wntera 
In fact the Hindu theory of creation which 
credits Brahma with having divided his 
body into two parts with one creating 
man and with the other woman, places 
•woman on a much superior footing than 
the one implied by the Chnstnn theory of 


Genesis which makes Eve come out of the 
nbs of Adam, thus miking her only a part 
of him In any case it is safer and sounder 
to have a clear grasp of the matter than 
be coidused by i. discussion of the equality 
of the sexes or the superiority of one over 
the other Mr Ellis puts it well w hen he 
says that jt is for the good of the u orlds 
that men and women are different Differ 
cnce does not, however involve the infen 
only of women nor does it justify a denial 
of equal opportunities of progress to her 
or a denial of freedom to her to live her 
life the same as man claims to hie bis. 
If a man is free to live his life, choose bis 
avocation, regulate bis conduct, exercise 
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his nghts, perform his obligations, so 
must a uoman be In order to be able to 
nse to the full height of her womanhood, 
the woman has as much right to education 
and freedom as man has There can be no 
hmit to her development , no curtailing of 
her liberties without harming the whole 
of society 

The present position of women m India 
IS extremely harmful to the progress of the 
community It substantially hinders 
the religious, the social, the physical, the 
mental and the material progress of the 
nation From the point of view of final 
social values, no question is of greater 
urgency than that of the restoration of 
their nghts to w omen, m , their nght to 
education and freedom of action The 
ancient Hindus recognised no limitations 
to a woman’s nght to education , nor 
restricted her freedom of action except 
what her status as wife or mother entailed 
on her by virtue of these positions Al 
nation which tolerates the bondage of her 
motliers cannot make rapid progress ■ 
tow ards freedom of any kind 

The writer IS not unaware of the diffi 
coltiesiQ the wav of the restoration of 
their nghts to Indian women The ignor 
ance ofthe masses is the chiefest of them , 
the narrow education which the Indians 
receiic in schools and colleges is another, 
the deep-rooted sentiment^ prejudices are 
the third 

The ivnter has noticed with regret that 
a very large number of his educated 
countrymen seem to have ^ery crude 
ideas about the education of women That 
the girls arc entitled to education and 
should receiie education, is now generally 
conceded, ei en in orthodox arcles Dot os 
to the degree and kind of education which 
women should receive, the greatest 
diversity of opinion prevails In certain 
influential circles an opinion is often 
expressed that the education of boj s and 
girls should proceed on entirely diSerent 
lines Some people w ould limit the educa- 
tion of girls to an elementary knowledge 
of the three R’s, an acquaintance with 
religious literature and a training in 
domestic duties Their ideal of a woman 
is a religious dame who can read rehgioua 


literature, raise cht/dren m an atmosphere 
of health and religion, is proficient in 
cooking and sewing and is generally 
obedient to her husband Fora long time, 
for the first three quarters of the 19th 
century, the same was the ideal of the 
West The last quarter of the 19th 
century has brought about a revolution- 
ary change in the position of woman in 
the West There seems no reason why 
educated India, with access to the history 
of the development of woman’s posi- 
tion in the West should accept the ideals 
of the first half of the 19th century 

To me it seems that the educated 
Indian’s ideas about women and their 
nght to full freedom m the matter of 
education are reactionary because of the 
atmosphere of snobbery in which he is 
brought up It is a fashion in certain 
educated circles in India to talk of 
the western woman in language of strong 
disapprobation The western woman is 
by no means a paragon of virtue She has 
her own faults and so has the eastern 
woman The pictures of western women 
dranm by biased Indians are as trae 
or untrue to life as the pictures of 
eastern women by Christian missionanea 
and globe trotters In both cases they arc 
the result of bias, hasty generahsation 
and a false pnde in the superiority of one’s 
own standards Ihe missionary indulges 
m these generalisations with a motive 
He wants funds and workers to carry on 
his propaganda For this he depends on 
the sympathy he exates by his description 
of the pitiable and oppressive condition of 
the eastern women This motive creates 
a bias which often, perhaps unconsciously, 
leads him to unjust and exaggerated views 
about the condition of eastern women, 
The oriental traveller in the West, on the 
other hand, loses his balance, when he 
sees the freedom enjoyed by women m the 
West He ascribes it to their barbarous 
sensuousness His opportunities of coming 
mto contact w ith the best type of w estem 
woman are perhaps as rare as those of tlie 
Christian missionary working in the East 
For a proper understanding of the question 
itisnerfed that both the occidental and the 
oriental should approach it from a scholar 
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ly scientific point of view and free thar 
minds ns much as possible from precon 
ccucd biases The question has received a 
scientific treatment from western scholars 
There is ciidence that oiir ancestors bad 
studied it in a scientific spint We owe it 
to oursehes, to our w omen and children 
to investigate tt oa the same haes and la 
the same spirit 

The easterner has an inherent prejudice 
against revolotionniy changes, butrevo- 
lutiomry changes arc a part of the evolu 
tionarj process This truth holds good m 
all phases of social life What one part of 
the ^YorId has achieved by evolution may 
well be accepted by the other parts without 
nccessanl) going through the same process 
of struggle and conflict It took the w or/d 
a long time to invent the steam engine and 
the use of electricity for the purposes of 
man These scientific tnitlis were first 
brought to light in Europe but that is no 
reason why Asia should not at once use 
steam and electncitj without waiting for 
some Astatic to re mrentthe same , things 

again in AsiiT >*^f< 

I see no justification for the belief that 
tlie educational needs of men and women 
are so radically different as to require two 
entirely different kinds of education It 
may be that the education of our boys is 
proceeding on erroneous lines and wre ore 
anxious to avoid the mistakes of which we 
have been guilty in the case of our boys If 
so, we should be equally solicitous to edo 
cate our boys also on right hues Onr ideas 
of the educational requirements of our wo 
men should not be based ou what we would 
like them to be— affectionate wives and 
good mothers only A\e certainly want 
affectionate wives and good mothers, but 
women are more than that just ns men 
are more than affectionate husbands and 
good fathers Just as a hoy needs an edu 
cation which will help his complete deve* 
loptnent to manhood so a girl needs educa- 
tion which w ould help her complete evolu 
tion to womanhood The same pnuaplc 
must guide the education of both, may be 
with minor differences in details But to 
that the tw o systems should be ndi 
ally different is to display either prejudice 
jr ignorauce or hotli What however is 


wrong with us, is that our ideas of cduca 
tionari. not sound The woman has as 
tnncli need of individualitj freedom, re 
Bourcefulness, initiative, courage, economic 
independence and intellectual growth as 
man has The needs of the Indian woman 
10 tins respect nrc eiactlv the same as 
those of the nestera woman Onnafre 
conditions may require certain differentia 
tions, but subject to that i c will profit 
immensely by the cxpenence of the est m 
the educational development of women 
The question is important enough to need 
a specialised study by some of our cmi 
nent educationists 

IV 

Having discussed the general questions 
of sexual ethics of the position of woman 
and of the education of women in India, 

I propose now to take up the question of 
marriage According to Bertrand Russel, 

There are two questious to be asked in re 
gard to any marnige system jost liotv it ^ects 
the development and character cf the men aad 
women concerned secondly what is its infiu 
ence on the propagation and education of 
children These two questions are entirely dis 
tract and a system mny well be desirable from 
one of these two points of view ^hen it is very 
undesirable from the other 

Following Bertrand Russels example 
I propose first to desenbethe Hindu and 
the customary laws of India and public 
opmion and practice m regard to the rela 
tion of the sexes 

I will take the Hindu Law and the prac- 
tice among the Hindus first Mamage 
under Hindu Law is a religious sacrament 
Itis an indissoluble tie which lasts for the 
lifetime of the parties Among the three 
higher castes no divorce IS allowed bj the 
law 03 administered in these dajs Under 
certain circumstances the law sanctions 
more than one wife for the husband, but 
under no circumstance docs it countenance 
more than one husband for the wife 
Again under certain circumstances the law 
allows the husband to remarry in the hfe- 
timc of one or more waves but under no 
circumstance is a woman allowed to re- 
marry in the life time of her husband For 
centuries it was unlawful for women to 
renianiy after the death of their husbands 
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but now tbe remamage of widows has 
been made Jandul by statutory la-a 

In theory Hindu Law enjoins marmge 
on every man and woman There are cer 
tarn exceptions in tbe case of men who at 
an early penod of their life decide to devote 
themselves to a lifelong study and practice 
of religion and to propaganda wort A 
wafemaj accompany a husband •nhcnthe 
latter enters Vnnapr-^stha Asram but tbe 
pair must seperate w hen the husband de 
ades to become a Sannyast I know of no 
authority which expressly sanctions San 
Ttyas for v. omen To all intents and par 
poses It IS assumed nay expressly stated in 
the later Smntis that a woman can 
never be independent In her childhood 
she IS under the control of her parents 
when married she is subordinate to her 
husband when wadowed or otbermse de- 
prived of the guardianship ofher husband 
she must submit to the control of her 
grown up sons or other male relatives If 
so there is no chance for her to lead a life of 
independence and freedom except by viola 
tion of the lav. Custom enforces the law 
in tins respect rather rigoronsly There are 
certain sects particularly amongst the 
Jams in which the women are allowed to 
become Sadlnms (i e female ascetics) but 
the number of female ascetics in India is 
infinitesimal as compared with male 
Sadhus 

Accordingly a woman has no voice in 
her marriage even when grown up Tlie 
later Smntis leave no occasion for such an 
exercise of choice They presuppose that 
every girl shall be given in mamage bj her 
parents or other guardian before she 
attains the age of pubertr A father or 
brother or uncle who neglects to arrange 
for the mamage of his daughter or sister 
or niece before thev amve at tlie nge of 
jmbertr is threatened wath all kinds of real 
or imaginary punishments In the very 
extreme case of a girl not having been 
mamed lieforc she reaches the age of puber- 
tv and in case of continued neglcctfor three 
\ cars on the part of her male guardian she 
18 permitted to take a husband ofher own 
choice 

We do not know of anv jicnod m tl e 
hutorr of tie Hindus when the women 


were absolutelj free in the matter of 
mamage The Aedic texts on the subject 
presuppose the consent of the bnde but 
whether thev contemplate a choice of a 
husband by a maiden agamst or mdepen 
dent of the consent or wishes of her parents 
is extremely problematic The onlv eveep 
tions if I am not mistaken are those in 
which the choice of a husband w as made 
by Swiyaiu vara The verv expression 
means self-choice The w ell known case 
of Sanvogtn who selected Pnthvi Raj 
even m his absence and insisted on marry 
mg him and him only even agamst the 
wishes of her father is a case in point 
Sanyogta s father and Pnthvi Raj were 
polit cal enemies Sanyogta had never 
seen or met Pnthvi Raj She had only 
heard of him At the time of the Sxvay^m 
raracereraonj Pnthvi Raj was not present 
To show his contempt for Pnthvi Raj 
Sany ogta s father Jax Chand bad a day 
image ofhis put in the hall assigntnghim 
the menial dutv of w asbio^ the mshes 
Yet when Sanyogta entered the ball wnth 
the garland of dowers in her hand and the 
whole assemblage of pnoces and nobles 
were thnlled with the expectations of good 
luck Sanyogta went straight to the clay 
image of Pnthvi Paj and garlanded xt 
Her choice was made It was irrevocable 
Her father refused to ratify it He was 
angry But Sanvogtn s decision had been 
made SJie sent a secret message to 
Pnthvi Raj to come and daim her 
Pnthvi Raj did come and his attempt to 
obtain possession of the person of San 
yogta was Successful though not before 
nvere of blood had been shed between the 
adherents of the two roval houses This 
romantic affair cost India her political 
independence 

Marnages oflove are not entirely un 
known to Jlindu Law but tbej are always 
treated as exceptions and the Satras and 
Stnntis speak of them m rather apologetic 
language Going a« far hack as the tunc 
of the Epics every man «ecktng the hand 
of a maiden however grow n up had to 
obtam the consent of her parents Even 
Santauu the emperor dared not marry the 
daughter of a common fisherman with 
whom he had fallen in love at first sight 
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wj^out obtaiajag the consent of her arbitrary fashion out of sordid and mean 
father How the father of the girl dictated motives The evil however, reaches its 
his own terms to the lore lorn monarch is cliniar where the parties concerned are 
very graphically described in the pages of minors and altogether unable to look after 
the Mababhirata He would not gire his their own interests 
daughterinmarnagetotheking without Educated India has with one voice 
the latter promising -nith the consent of condemned the institution of child mam 
the heir apparent Bhisma that the success age It has also declared in favour of 
ion to the kingship would devolve on the yoongmen beingalloned to choose their 
eldest son of his daughter Nay he went own wives but it has not yet done any 
further and insisted that Blnsma shoald thing to confer the same nght on girls 
not only renounce the throne for himself This is probably due to the lack of educa 
bat also for his issue which Bbtshma did tion among girls as also to their economic 
by taking the vow of life-long celibacy dependence It is obi lous that the first 
This incident alone f with naaerous others condition of a happy mamage is the free 
to support it) ought to be a sufficient choice of their mates by the parties Many 
answer to those detractors of India who Indians have been heard to say that 
say that Indians had no respect for Jaw mamages among westerners are no more 
A comparative study of the mamage Jaws happy than among the Indians that the 
of the world in the different epochs of the percentage of happy mamages is per 
world s histoiT would show that nowhere naps greater in India than in Europe 
have women been altogether free in the and America I do not agree with this 
choice of their husbands But it appears opinion 

that in India until the inauguration of the What is the test of happiness ^ A forced 
custom of child mamage no maiden coold happiness brought about by a sense of 
be forced to marry a person she did not helplessness and inevitableness is not real 
like happiness Two young people brought 

The institution of child mamage how together by the will of their parents find 
ever changed the whole aspect of the ques that, willy mlly they must accept the 
tion Boys and girls could not be expected sitnation The girl knows that for her 
to choose their mates So the choosing there is no way out of it, unless she makes 
was done by their parents Now generally up her mind to be a life long widow or is 
spealong parents must be presumed to lie prepared to take to a life of disrepute So 
the ^st friends of their offspring Cut as she starts by presuming that Jier husband 
we know, sometimes even the best fnends and lord is the most handsome the most 
may be your worst enemies Coasidcra virtuoas and tlie only man for lier She 
tions of their own good may swang them begins to love him and gives all that she 
away from the path of altruism Some- has m bis service The devotion of Hindu 
with the best of motives they may wives to their husbands is something 
be gudty of conduct which rams the Jives sublime superb But after all it is the 
of the two persons whom they unite in devotion that is bom of a feeling of help 

wedlockfortheir mutual good But la The ccwwwmvi deptadeww also 

stances are not lacking where parents have is a factor Oa the other side the man 
been swayed by the meanest and the most also finds that although legally he could 
sordid considerations in arranging the marry another woman yet a second 
mamoges of their children Even lo the mamage w ould bring such an amount of 
West where child mamage* does not at social obloquy in its tram and besides 
present prevail parents have in not a few wotdd be economically so costl> that the 
cases exercised their authority m a most xen idea is unentertamabic Women m 
lodia are not cheap In some provinces 
« , . » _ the number of men exceeds that of wo 

of ■»«> jh™ oot.ti=s « v,.ro .» » 

Shofttiraeago momtenance suitable to the position 
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in ]ile of her husband So in good many 
cases the man decides to make the 
best of the situation and eventually the 
devotion of the n, ife completely mns his 
heart and he in his turn makes a fairly 
good husband But it is a fact that in 
an equally large number of cases the 
parties fail to adjust themselves and live in 
life long misery In each case the loss of 
happiness and satisfaction involved leads 
to much waste and wickedness uhich 
effectively tells on the efficiency of the 
nation There are hov,ever cases few 
though m Bumber, jn which the man sets 
aside his first wife and mames another 
leaving the first to ahfe of enforced widow 
hood Now the very existence at these 
cases however few makes itnecessarythat 
in this respect the posttion of the man and 
the w Oman shonld be equalised A law 
which affects injuriously and unjustly even 
one human being is bad and must be 
changed But the change of the law means 
the freedom of divorce The freedom of 
di\ orce how ever, is an absurdity where 
there is no freedom of marriage So we 
must start with freedom of mamage 
Forced acquiescence in a marriage m 
which the parties to a marriage or at least 
one part> nad no voice is a denial of that 
freedom w hich is the fundamental right of 
every human being It is a senous bandi 
cap to the development of the personalities 
of men and women and as such repre- 
hensible 

A Hindu s sense of propnety is shocked 

whom he has not seen and who has been 
selected for him bv his parents W hv this is 
unheard of savstheold man who could 
have expected such a degradation of ideals 
or fall from the path of virtue* But a 

S ri s desire to see her proposed husband 
fore mamage is still unheard of in India 
It 13 time that girls should be encouraged 
to demand this right Of course mere see- 
ing is nothing Parties to a mamage must 
know each other well before the% unite m 
wedlock Tins introduces courtship which 
IS revolting even to most of the best edu 
catet! Hindus and Moslems The wcslcni 
people have adianced grcntlv in tins Ime 
People nrgue that for a voung man and a 


young woman to become permanent part 
ners in life they must know each other 
thoroughly, before they take the final 
plunge To a Hindu this may look lil e 
the coming down of the heavens But we 
must make a beginning by insisting on the 
nghts of the parties to see each other and 
to know each other The first thing which 
the Indian mind requires to be accustomed 
to think is that the personality of a w oman 
is as important even if not more, as that 
of a man in the progressive evolution of 
mankind and the attainment of that state 
of emancipation winch leads to sahation 
The second thing which Indians need to 
be told is that bearing children is not the 
sole or even the pnncipal function in the 
life of a woman The idea that the only 
justification for mamage is the desire for 
offspring is a suMrstition which deserves 
to be demolished That the union of man 
and woman means certainly xnnch more 
than the legal gratification of desire is,a 
truth which should neier be lost sight of 
The ancient Hindus were quite right in 
their sociological ideas in imposing res 
tramteven on mamed couples These idea^ 
arc based on hygiene Their chief purpose is 
to secure a healthy body and n healthy 
ramd to the mamed couple as well as to 
the issue of the mamage The union of man 
and woman helps them m the development 
of fhcir personalities and that is the chief 
object of life The bearing of offspring is 
n soaal duty , a duty w hich men and wo 
men owe to the race It is also a personal 
duty, us the, eja^t'm.e.e wC chddtew helps 
them in their own personal deielopnient 
also but surely this is not their only or 
even their mam business in life A soaal 
svstem which reduces women to the posi 
tioa of child beanng machines bears its ow n 
condemnation The fact that celibacy js 
permitted bv the Hindu Shastras in the 
case of both men and women for adiancc- 
ment of learning and for spiritual develop- 
ment amply proics that the bearing of 
children could not be tlie summum bonam 
ofhft eitherformcn or for women Even 
m this direction the Hindus went to the 
other extreme in giving celibacy the highest 

J dace in the list of virtues The best counse 
or the generality of men and woaaen is to 
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be natural and to aroid excess m eitler 
direction 

In order to ensure even a moderntelj 
happy and fruitful marnage it is necessary 
that 

(a) the couple be physically fit to 
become parents 

(b) that they start with love and 
attachment to each other Inch can only 
be known bj at least a certain amount of 
social companionship before marnage 

(c) that they be free from the taint of 
disease inherited or contracted or mother 
words that they be eugenically fit and 

(d) that they be economically able to 
make a home 

The economic conditions that at present 
prevail in the West whereby a large 
number of middle class and almost all of 
tbe working class women have to work 
for their livelihood from 8 to 12 hours a 
day, IS hardly conduce e to marital felicity 
The marnage problem is as acute to day 
in the West as it ts from a different angle 
in the East The nations of the West are 
trying legislative and educational expen 
mentb of different 1 tnds The problem is 
unsolved The expenmental stngeiscausing 
a great deal of laxity and promiscuity, 
■wmcb seems to be inevitable if the matter 
IS at all to he determined without injustice 
to the fair sex The western woman is 
in revolt She liates the present domina 
tion oi men and is in open rebelliomgainst 
manmade laws of marnage aud divorce 
It IS only when men will realise that 
what IS sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander that a cooperative attempt will 
be made to arnve at a solution which niaj 
be satisfactory to both as well as to the 
race m general 

Thechief difficulty comes into view when 
we start to consider marnage from the 
point of view of the welfare of the children 
It IS not rare that the interests of children 
come into conflict with the personal inter 
ests ofthe parents cither one or both pc 
welfare ofthe children demands (a) that 
the parents should be in full possession of 
health both phys cal and mental at the 
time of conception (b) that dunng concep 
in delivery and at least for a year 
„ the raothershouldbe absolutely 


free from economic and other krnds of 
worries and (c) that up to the age of 
majority the child should get nourishing 
food ample clothing good housing and 
last but not least every facihty for educa 
tioa Under the circumstances any defect 
in the parents at the time of union and 
any subsequent estrangement between 
them regardless of the circumstances over 
which they have no control for example 
poverty and unemployment are likely to 
be very harmful to a healthy and vigorous 
development of their children Advanced 
European thinkers are of opinion that the 
best time of life for having children is 
when the man and the woman having 
crossed the boundary of childhood are 
throbbing with the passion of life They 
are of opinion that the issue of even illicit 
unions should not be looked dowm upon 
that every child that comes into life is 
sacred ond pure and that the prevailing 
social ideas which brand some children as 
illegitimate and bastard is barbaric In 
their judgment all chtidrea should be 
treated cquallj Everyone of them is 
entitled to protection maintenance and 
education on equal terms ond that it is the 
duty of the society into which they are 
bom to look after them and enable them 
to grow into men and w omen with healthy 
bodies and healthy minds These writers 
are of the opinion that under the present 
soaal and economic conditions the 
progress and development of the race is 
seriously handicapped by the restnctions 
that society imposes on the free marnage 
of men and w omen that these restnctions 
result in unsuital le and undes nble unions, 
in uoioiis late m life after both men nnd 
women have wasted tl craselves in illicit 
satisfaction of their sexual appetite or in 
unnatural suppression of it that 
mamages are often delayed because men 
and women are not economically well off 
to have ahome and to prov ide for children 
that even wheiimarned many men and 
women although fullyhenlthyanddcsirous 
of having children use artificial means of 
preventing the coming of children for want 
of means to support them and to educate 
them that as at present tlie vast bulk 
of children come mto life either too late 
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or too early, that the great majonty of while diseased and foohsh bat rich parents 
them snffer* either from the poverty or the get children and thereby perpetnate a 
folly of their parents Healthy men and diseased and inferior humanitj 
•women have to go ivithout children , Lajpat Rai 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


I. Bising Japan. 

Japtn by Jabez T Sunderland, 
D D ,XLD Billing Xtttures (1913 14) m Japan, 
China, and India G P Patnam’a Sons Aca 
York and London 1018 Five Skillings Pp 
220 

Dr Sunderland s deep sympathy with all 
weak and oppressed nations and with oil nho 
are nctinis at misrepresentation, la well known, 
and this mterestiog book is devoted to a sym 
pathetic presentation of Japanese cinlisation 
and Japanese political aspirations with a view 
to remove the misconceptions about them which 
have been circulated by interested parties m the 
United States, where the prejudice against the 
sixty thonsand Japanese in California is. very 
strong and has led to unjust State legislation 
against wbKhthe federal Goremment has been 
powerless to protect the subjects of a friendly 
foreign power 

Dr. Sunderland begms wath a panegyric on 
Asia, ‘the greatest motherof nations ’ of civilisa- 
tion, of rehgions, of the alphabet and of letters, 
*of astronomy and navigation and mathematics 
and most of the arts and industries of the 
world ’ Europe, borrowing the knowledge of 
the Chinese and of the Indians throngh the 
Saracens, has improved It almost out of recogni- 
tion, whereas Asia went to sleep and the light 
wentont of ber.till the land of the Rising bon 
once more sneceeded in focussing the nttentioa 
of the world by adopting every means of effective 
self prof ection against the aggressive West. 

It IS a common error in India to suppose that 
Japan has been completely denationalised As 
Dr Sunderland savs ‘ She has not become 
civilised, she irns Qnltsed before. What has 
happened is, .she has opened nil her doors to a 
nerr form of cii-ilisation— the civilisation of 
Bnrope and Amenca— not to sapptint her own, 
bntto sopp/emcnf it, to take from the neiv what 
seemed to her of most value, and with that 
enlarge, carry forward, and ennch her own It 
teqntrcd a strong and a great pcopk to plan 
such an mlrance, soeh a transition such a 
TCTOhition, and carry It out. bolding themselies 
steady, meanwhile, never being submerged, 
•ccTcr being earned off their feet, never proving 
21-G 


false to their own civilisation or their own 
histone genius, nnd never losing or laying 
aside their on n ideals, through all the 
long and tr>ing transition penod That is 
nhat Japan has done Those among us who 
boast of our ‘onginal civihsation do not mdeed 
understand what they say If we think of it, 
there is really no civihsatioo, os there is no 
mind that is absolutely original History 
teaches us that the civiltsatioo of India, like that 
of every other country which IS not surrounded 
by a Chinese w all of isolation'— and the kkestera 

f losses of India were always open to uVhding 
oreigoers before Europeans from beyond the 
seas gained a foothold in the land, —is a compo- 
site product of many strands and the process 
of absorption and assimilation still goes on 
Imitation is no sm or shame , civilisation groxv s 
by imitation— provided wc do not lose our soul 
in the process, and ha>e patriotism enough to 
preserve the best m us, and suffiaent wisdom 
nnd discrimination not to take m the bad with 
the good, so far os the t\\o can be separated. 
It requires courage and foresight to accept as 
well as to reject , and in many things it is sin 
cerely to be waslied that educated Indians could 
elevate the nation and protect themselves from 
aggression by n courageous Imitation of the 
West 

* It seems to be a common impression in this 
country ” saj s the author, ‘ that the Japanese 
are a nation of matenalists. It w oald probably 
Ik much nearer the truth to call them n nation 
of idealists This characteristic of their nature 
comes Out in many ways It appears in the 
nmi ersal fondness for poetry, from the Emperor 
and Empress down to the humblest day- 
labourer But perhaps the clearest indication is 
seen in art It is doubtful whether among any 
other people la the world the art instinct, the 
art feeling love for beauty and the constant 
cnjoiment of beaut>, is so universal as omong 
the people of Japan Japane«c drawing and 
painting are conspicuously idealistic, not 
realistic ” 

A missionary doctor of divinity told the 
author that his Japanese Mtrants knew more 
of what was going on ui the workl than he did. 
such IS the popularity of newspapers and penodi- 
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cals, thanks to universal education, both amone 
males and females “^ordothe people confine 
their reading to newspapers and periodicals, 
they are great readers of books, and solid books 
books of value, not merely ephemeral novels 
It IS amazing what numbers of the best books 
of Germany, Prance, Russia, Italj, Pngland, and 
America one finds translated into Japanese. 
Every public library and every book store is 
rich in them Equally surprising is the 
number of new books by Japanese autbors in 
every department of thought and knowledge 
that one finds issuing from the press of Japan • 
Tn Bengal, translations of goodforeign books arc 
not much in favour Every author amis at being 
original but in most cases the originality isfound 
on analysis to resolve itself into mere unac 
knowledged plagiarisms either from Sanskritic 
or European sources which arc seldom presented 
in a readable form whereas a good translation 
of a foreign classic would always be welcome, 
and uplift the character and stimulate the intel 
lect of the reader, besides enriching the vemacnlar 
literature of the country 

The question of sex morality tind divorce tn 
Japan has a peculiar interest for us m ladia. ‘ It 
should be said, however, that the frei^uency of 
divorce does not grow so much out of immoral 
ity on the part of either husband or wife as 
from the enstoen long prevalent m Japan (but 
now being rapidly changed) of young hnsbands 
bringing their brides to live m the homes of the 
husbands parents The dominanee of mothers 
in law over the wives of their sons is a fniitfol 
breeder of troublo between wives and husbands, 
which only too often leads to separation Now 
that the custoai is growing, of newly married 
couples at onceestablisliinghousesoftheir own it 
IS believed that divorces will grow less frequent ” 
"Judged hr one test, ’ says Dr Sunderland 
“Japanese civilisation seems tous ofthe ttest 
not to be high That test is the slatusofwo 
man” But the difference even m this respect 
between India and Japan is enormous Nearly 
half the primary schools of Japan are in charge of 
women and nearly all the women of the country 
can read and write Sixty fouroccupations whKh 
were formerly confined to men, nre now open to 
»A0?rJJ TiaJrqocrjial Eailway Bureau employs 
four thousand women as ticket sellers cashiers, 
and book keepers The Bank of Japan has 120 
women employees Women typists arenumerons 
There are fifteen hundred stndeots la the well 
equipped Tokyo Woman’s University "There 
are now in Japan women artists, novdists 
journalists, poets, musicians actors doctors* 
There Is of course, no purdah la Japan The 
Reverend author sums up the position thus, 
“I think it may truthfully oesaicl that both the 
intelleetual and the social life of w oiuan in Japan 
are being steadily elevated She is coming to be 
ven a position in all respects more nearly equal 
that of man More and more she is b^g 
” 8 real companion ’ 


"la the war between Japan and Eussm, Japan 
set a new standard of morality and honour for 
modern armies, and especially ta her treatment 
of her pnsoners If the fine example set by 
Japan in these respects had been followed fay the 
European nations in the war of 1914, how 
difietrat w ould have been the terrible record 1 ’ 
The following observations of the Reverend 
gentleman have now become a commonplace but 
it IS a commonplace which shows that none bat 
the strong are respected in the world as it is 
constitute at present, nnd that, in \fiIton's 



‘It IS one of the strange anomalies of a 
civilisation calling itself Christian that the 
professedly Christian nations of the ^^est nr 
tnaU> compelled japan to create an army and 
navy and to show herself formidable as a military 
power before they would consent to grant her 
equal international rights with themselves or 
admit her to fellowship as a first-lass nation 
Her education her art, her industries the intel 
jigence of her people, her cjvili«ation older than 
that of many of the nations of Europe, did not 
avail she had to show that she could fight, 
then bat not before they were willing to treat her 
w ith justice nnd to give her a place by theirside ’ 
Mnch of the book is devoted to cntieism 
aimed at destroying the bogey of the menace of 
a Japanese invasion of America sedulously 
preached by a group of Americans Referring to 
this ‘organised campaign of misrepresentation 
and calumny the author asks 'Do the Amen 
can people believe these representations 7 kes, 
milltoos of them do That » the strange dark, 
dangerous thing forwhea nations circulate and 
believe such evil reports about one another, 
wars become inevitable Why do we in America 
believe these su«picion breeding fear-brceding 
hate-breeding war-brecding declarations about 
Japan ?” The author proceeds to show that 
for offensive war on American toil Japan is 
totally unprepared nnd her resources are entirely 
insufficient, though “doubtless she can defend 
bersclTaod protect her nghtsothome She has 
alarge nnd well trained nrmy nnd an efficient 
navy, probably ample iq strength to repel any 

K sible invaders from her shores ' "And let us 
w fda< If’ an armetf coniftet ever arises fte 
tween the two nations it will not be a war of 
invasion of America, but, as already said, a war 
of aggression on our part, which we shall be 
compelled to fight at Jnpan s door, the crime of 
which will not be Japan’s but our own 
The writer points out that the national ideal 
which Japan has set before her is * not a career 
ofmilitarj coanuest, but one of evergrowing 
lodnstria] and comoirmal development— a 
career of leadership in the East in the arts and 
seimccs, in manafactitres in trade, and >a 
finance, similar to that of England or Germany 
(Germany apart from her military obsesstoaf 
m the West.' 
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‘'“tfWthem..gnt.orCI»..thatmt^^^^^^^^ {.‘/aT^^oor 

has been Tiolated repeatedly and^ith -«*,„« «/« i*«tabl shed that jnst eovemnient 

pS?°.raaM “Xpa«"o»‘ ...^oa,fat of... 

^ ^oc/ tT o?r^si 

%\Tested from the Chinese people ®”®!, olea that w e are benefiting the Fil pmo people 

including strategic mditary and ®‘ gS;„ Ve ’ ^ do not with to ansner that ue 

great importance and hare laid plans threatm are ^ senously Are 

ing still forthcrsciznres Of J®P““ eve sure Sat viC ate ’ If we are benefiting them 

the beginning has r«osn>s«^ ja all this a ^iewaTS arewenot more than offsetting 

to herself and to the whole Onent If China , . .. ' „_-g are doing them in others ? 

were destroyed as an independent nation by % “ulHe Should not the 

being apportioned among °P“grM pSpino people thcmscires” What do thev say ’ 

nothmg in the Onent w ould be safe fc-rM . P ^jjg- declare that their freedom 

Japanhersclfwonldbavetofightforherlife and . ^ tL nght to shape their own 

W^l.1 S.. fnrtnnnte if she could preserre it r,r«-iou9 


r. 


I future 


easy prey to the nations which have 
her m the past renders Japan's op 
insecure , , 

Is it strange if the facts that Japan 
situated near to China that their interests are 
cloMlr related that her government is well 
established and strong while that of China 


would be fortunate if she could preserve selves are to them more precious 

Indeed it could hardly be more than a .. boons that we have conferred, or 

oftime when all Asia would become subject to Toofcr And if we were m 

Europe as two thirds of It already IS their olare would we not say the same > 

These facts and considerations should Iwlp ‘**^'TL%aestions are asked ^ Will this [restora 
M to M« .ov.sTeatly to Uie rawest tioo of indepeodeoce to tie fhil ppioes] ti safe ! 

IS that Chinas mtegnty shall V® tj-e FdiDino people competent to rule 

inviolate and that the Chinese Mtion sh^ Are the fuipino peop 

become prosperous and strong In «« *“**?*" ^ Yes more competent than any 

nature of the case any signs of weakness on the - _ the world to rule them New 

partofChinas Govemmrat cau8« " Yor^itj^makes many blunders and under the 

Tapan for a helpless China ready to ^ Tamraanr and ether bosses do« 

lasvorev to the nations which have despoiled evil things But it rules itself 

bettCT than it could possibly be govOTed by 
Pbiladelpbia or Sin Francisco or Montreal or 
Pans or any foreign city For centuries England 
1ms declared that Ireland was unfit to govern 

established and strong while that or CUma IS as h^ff 4''kw\o'oUn rak even‘'°^c 

c:hmahii!cotiiparit.Slyl.ttl,^.t it ttrasg. if ttmbk ,J°"'L“°°„t"f ”e 

sraEIESSIr - 

China and the future of China with that of fbit the Lnited States 

Japan The two nations must /®5'|5f -»,,S^“two decade? of \he occupation of the 

as fnends or el<e m thcworasofCr Oulct nil but absolute 

‘come under the heavy hand of a united raili ppines n-d set Dr Sunderland 

European dommation Ifjapan does not win f^om to the ^ople “rd jet g fa^dojand 
und Ktp th. fnmd.hip ofChmm thnijnpim thml.j that ffo'* “f 

JS.dci”to mia. M hat Mould ha« h«a 
m to b. Uit ooly iiaf. polar for h , t trdi.t on „^„i°oa“ 

both the Mongolian emp res tofollow but the whwh ® ^of martmM^vrrn 

treatment of Korea the occupation ofSbantung m the 

and the imperialist pohey which Jap an has been province 
pursuing sW the war wnth Russia do not 

appear to square with the sane conol latory and are not ashamed n^aiBstan 

faM ghted pol«T sketched by the author shooting straight and 

Weshallconcludewithnnother exti-uct from unarmed and moffen-ive crowd , and whether 
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as a free born and liberty loting AmetKan he 
could have contemplated with unctuous satis- 
faction the grant of the barest rudiments of 
responsible government in some noa-essential 
departments in the provinces as the very acme 
ofpolitical wisdom and generosity ixbile the 
supreme Indian government remains as absolute 
^nd irresponsible as hitherto both internally 
and externally so that tlrere is no constitution 
ai bar to the passage of future Rowlatt Acts 
and declarations of martial law and the shoot 
tng down, of hundreds and bombing from the 
^ir of doseus of innqcent people without 
warning and the passing of Indemnity Acts 
/ 1 Critic 

I 

II The Seed of Race 
The Seed of Race An ess^ on Indian Educa 
iion By Sir John Woodrofle Ganesb andCo 
Madras 1919 Neatly printed and bound m 
cloth Pp 65 Price Re 1 

This essay is Sir John Woodrofle s answer to 
a senior member of the Indian Miicational 
Service and others who regard him as a 
reactionary who would throw back the land 
mto medwevnl darkness Sir John has ng* 
no objection to the teaching of the English 

who are not mere sedulous 
civihsatiofl Sir Tohn says 
if the Indian teacher is such an imitator n is lar 
better to hare an Cflghshman m h s stead the 
SftVof Englishman 

s^oneer character The education of Indmn 
youto should therefore be imparted 

if-o m sofar as western culture is concerned and 

il-)=a‘e=-ST. 

toist I am doing no injustice to the learned 

auth^ofthis essnv but 

« nttr mcc may' cause ns more harm 

' ■ eSja L Join " oodrolft .i ni..lc naiftort 


ofhis right to odvise and lecture uS Whence 
comes this confidence smee he has no scholarly 
acqnamtaocc with our own culture’ It comes 
from that very cosmopohtan culture iwhich 
most Indians lack and which enables him to 
envisage civilisation as a whole and anlised 
man as a factor m national growth- Our 
hnmiliation proceeds from thecoasaousnessof 
the fact that -we are so helpless, both materially 
and mtellectually, that it is our lot to be lectured 
by frichds and foes alike When wearcnble to 
stand on our own legs nnd can discriminate 
between the false and the true we shall refuse 
to go into ecstocics over the flatteries of our 
finends jnst m the same way as we ignore the 
calumnies of our enemies That would be the 
tmejpayof preserving our racial personahty, 
for iivhich Sirjohn is so anxious \ \ 

Sir John IS of opinion that in some respects 
probably no tuo persons (are) more dissimilar 
than a Hindu nnd an Englishman He also 
understands that it is naturalthat an Indian 
should best appreciate what his race has 
produced Ruowmg all this he should leave the 
sedulous apes of a foreign civilisation to learn 
from men of their own race like the ‘great man 
NirekaBanda, and Rabmdrnnatli Tagore who 
ore steeped m the culture of the Orient, and have 
also assimilated all that is best m European 
cuUnre Perhaps eien these sedulous apes’ 
understand their national culture better than 
Sir John and when brought to the test would 
be found to linve a greater sympathy with 
it than one so wb^ly alien as Sir John. 
Speaking of the Japanese Sir John says * It 
appears to me that the Japanese are endeavour- 
ing to preserve their racial spirit and that to 
speak generally what they hare done is with 
that object they hate recognised that they 
may be Jnpauese, mid jet take what is of odran 
tage to tnem from the Mest If that besom 
(hecasc ofthc Japanese vihy not also m the 
case of the Indians 1 The Japanew govern 
themselves, and if they take naything from 
the West it is because as a free people they 
choose to do so ' In other words is it because 
wc arc an enslave 1 race that we must not 
aspire to choose freely even m suchdirecbons 
as may be open, to us f Modern education In 
India as the Calcutta University Commission 
rightly say la their Report even though 
leading m Bome cases to a\hat Su John 
Woodroffc desenbes ns a pamlysiog inner 
conflict has la the mam prepared the way for 
a culture Nvuich will harmonise with and 
supplement the national culture nhd will 
stimulate the latter anto new manifestations nnd 
achievcnicat^. Western example m the sphere 
ofcducationat any rate has therefore done us 
Bomegood 

In spite ,of his exhortations to conserve the 
racial spirit or samskara. Sir John Woodrofle 
has a \isioa clear enough to «rceivethat change 
IS inex itablc and even desirable W e shall try to 
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present lus point of new in Ins own language 
True conservatism however is not necessanij 
bound up with the maintenance in the. twentieth 
century of forms a thousand years old but the 
maintenance m its purity of the Racial Spint 
which produced or adopted certain forms in the 
tenth century and which mil produce- if 
necessary other new forms or modifications of 
aoaent forms todar The '^eed of Race to- 
day IS thus the Indian aiagsLara which has 
produced the minds and bod es of the Indian 
people of our time amongst -whom some are 
rejecting their Dhirma as a whole others are 
rejecting only what they deem to be corrupt 
accretion with a view to recover essenti'u 
pnnaple and others again are adhering with a 
firm and sometimes fanatic devotion to 
everything which they have received from their 
lathers. The middle patliis here, aa in so many 
other cases the best For it is the path of 
evolution whilst the first is an attempt at 
revolution w ith little chance of present snccess 
and the last is an endeavour to crystallise -for all 
future time what is itself the prodact of ages of 
change In short the call is for the raaintenM<» 
of those dements of the Aryan culture ^hich 
have ^aluc This does not spelt aay sWf’f 
attitade n ftici in fact u aot possible Mt 
natural development of the Racial Sp nt or the 

f irodoct of Aryan culture by assimilation of 
oreiBo stuff if necessary it is not likely that 
it ^the Racial Spint] will merely reiterate «e 

post. When racial character IS re*establi3hed 

au aatonoaous centre of recepfin^ is 
rstab/fsfted capable of receinng (without nsL 
of being overwhelmed thereby) evoy form of 
foreign culture This is possible because there is 
then o healthy organism capable of assimilating 
every form of food presented to it. A Laorrkdgt 
of foreign 1 Hand bought ts as essential to India 
as^kaowledge of vrbatis its onm It ** 
not the product ofpastnges which ns sack has 
to be maintained or reproduced Itjuay in fact 
be mamtamed if it is good We arc all 
concerned with the present and the maintenance 
of the Serf of Race. If this be free and strong 
it will develop into tl plant whKh will live 
that IS n plant suitable to the time plaee 
and eircamst'ince under nbeb it grows ibr 
nothing can lire nbicb doesnot fiilSl these coad 
tions It may be that nourished in part by the 
food of a new and western civilisation, it may 
reproduce subject to certom modifications or 
roar put forth some entirelr new derelapmeats 
What is produced is immaterial proTidrf it is 
the issue of the freely devclopmg Serf of Race 
It must be free to develop as it wilL Essential 
alone is the maintenance of the Serf of Race 
[defined by the author os the sptnt of the race 
the fundamental characteristics and outloolc 
on life wh eh distmgut«h the people of one race 
from all others and which persist through all 
the varying forms m which it clothes itself] let 
It develop how it may If however it is meint 


?HE SEED OFliACE” 

ttat Racial Soul is to be hept integral but such 
of its past products ns are really unsmtabie for 
the times are to be cast away and the 
Soul IS to equip itself for the struggle of We 
today then theposition IS a true one and none 
other than that for which I contend Let me 
repeat that lad a may take ubat sbedesircs from 
the West or elsewhere provided that shets not 
false to her own Racial Soul [The ital cs are 
ours ] . i- 

The Racial Soul the Rac at Spirit the Seed ol 
Race the Racial Samslara —this in the author’s 
opiniotr *13 the root of all questions If there 
is success here then ‘all else shall be added to 
you Let u« therefore examme a little mote 
closely what is meant by the Racial Spirit It is 
as the author defines at the beginning of h« 
essav something peculiar to the race which 
persists through all change If this be so it w 
sup^uous to say as Sir John says i“ ^ 
passages quoted above that all salutary 
changes lo accord with the spirit of thc tim« 
f time place and circumstance ] should be 
adopted provided they are also m harmony 
with (lie Rann/ S)?inf For whether weehoose 
or no the spirit of the race persists and cannot 
be ignored The soul of an Indian as S r John 
tabes care to remind us can never for anv 
lenrth of time wander far from the essentials 
of Its inherited civilisation This is tnorc true 
of us than of any other people on earth and to 
this many would attribute our pre«ent position 
among the civil «rf nations Instead of laying 
the emphasis on the racial ’spirit therefore 
whatwehavegottosceis whether the change 
proposed is good A healthy organism is 
capable of assimilating all binds of food as the 
author tells us Our organism id Ns'eak now 
and we have to strengthen it This we tannot 
do by merely offering it inval d food bottled milk 
and SKk diet ^\e must accustom it to strong 
invigorating nounshmg food so that it may 
absorb into tbe system all that is good hnd 
wholesome no matter what tnav be the country 
of Its origin and may pos’^ess sufficient vitality 
to reject what 13 unwholesome instead of sue 
cumbing to it Whether a particular reforma 
tion IS justified depends bntiie facts of the Case 
It IS a true expression of the Indian sprit if it 
proc e eds from it Here S r John is oodroffe 
puts the cart before tl c horse WTiether a 
particular reformation is justified depends upon 
whether it is right or wrong Of coUr«^ what 
may be right for one country may not be right 
for another not being suited to the genius of 
the race but this can only be so in regard to 
mmor matters of detail and not in regard t6 
essential principles The details slionld be 
devdoprf in accordance with the individual 
jiational tradition in order to yield the lareest 
measure of snccess but the general 1 nes of the 
principle are the same everywhere If the thing 
desired u right in rtself n tnow ledge of atid 
sympathy with the inherited culture of the nwC 
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bdps us to find justification for tt by refiaring' 
to the country's past history Take a concrete 
Case, female education, for instance \te all 
rcco^ise that female edncation is right We 
know that such education is absent among ns 
xn the form in which it is understood now a 
days Those who are deeply imbued with the 
Spirit of the race among us can make out a 
case for such education by reference to Cargi, 
Maitreyi Kshana, Lilavati and others 
and the fact that la still older times 
women were initiated by being laxested with 
the sacred thread, as the Harita ^mhita 
shows And Sir John Woodroffe knows that 
the spirit of the Indian race is a reiy complex 
affair "India contains all types of cnlture 
extending almost from the neolithic to the 
present age seieral races and cultures have 
gone to the production of the Aryan body and 
soul as they now exist " So that just as a 
hostile critic of Indian civdisation may point 
to any number of absurd and pecmcions 
practices and customs in the social body of 
India a patriotic Indian steeped in lodiaa 
culture, may find a histone justification for 
everything good that may he found elscvibere, 
m the chequered evolution of Indian civilisation 
Sir John argues that English education is 
beneocial to us because it bolds the field nod 
rightly understood, \\hat is is right ‘This 
does not mean," says he, ‘that what exists in 
fact today is to be approved and contmned bat 
that, until there exists the wiU and power to 
effectually change such fact its past history 
justifies its present esisteuee " By pmty of 
xvasoning we may say that it is useless to kick 
against the pneks and decry our 'anghcisaiion 
It is happening, and therefore it is right To a 
certain extent we have neither the will nor the 
power to change it Nothing succeeds like 
6ucce«s and if the transformation succeeds i e 
if it proves beneficial to us and helps to save 
us in the struggle for esistcnce os it has saved 
the Japanese then it will have justifiM itself 
Then Sir John tXoodrofle and others of 
his wa> of thinking will Sayof us nsbenow 
says of the Japanese, that what we have been 
really doing • is not to slavishly follow foreign 
culture, but to engraft such of it as they desired 
on At> ■ptiTK.t. sT.-oOt t-wx nnositiat 
culture ” , , 

Sir John \\ oodroffe is very nervous about 
wounding orthodox feeling tVhea be says 
that the Racial Spirit may produce othe^ew 
forms or modifications of ancient forms toaa>, 
heat once proceeds to reassure the orthodox 
that they need not be alarmed at this statement, 
for as to essentials there can be litUe or no 
change It w on what he means by essentials, 
tbateierytbingdoes mfacttuni Webaveonly 
to allude to some of Sir John’s views to show 
that he is thoroughly Twrroeated by the rational 
istie and historical spint which is anathema .to 
the orthodox of all nations If the viensof 


the orthodox Indian be as liberal as those of Sir 
John, w e do not anticipate any harm from their 
acceptance of his theorj of the Racial Samstan 
In the opinion of Sir John It oodroffe, probablj" 
none of the Indian peoples are of pure Aryan 
descent , like other peoples the modem Hmdus 
are in varying degrees of mixed stock’ , there has 
been considerable admixture of high and low 
tjpes, modern India is in a state of arrested 
development and degeneracy , the Aryan cultnre 
has itself been affected by the non Aryan peoples. 


* What critical imd informed person looking at 
Chhinnamasta can 


the images of Kali, Tara 
imagine them to be in their origin kryan con 
cepts ? Many ‘sooty superstitions , as an English 
writer has Called them, have their origin m the 
black races of India ’’ 

We have shown above that in the opinion of 
Sir John W oodroffe, * a conscious and independ 
enl self may, and will, assimilate any foreign 
food which is good for It" Does not the fact 
that we are learning to assimilate foreign food, 


low that our national self is growing e 
setous and independent ? 

Wa»coramead Sir John's news on educa 
tion to our orthodox brethren ‘ The know 
ledge of the English language which is that 
ofavast and increasing part of the world, and 
of western science is essential to the pro> 
gressofthis country and only one who was 
either without sense or nn enemy of its adrance< 
ment could hold otherwise " ‘As I have else- 
where said nil separatism is becoming inereas 
lagty difficult, having regard to the form of 
present w orld-dev elopment Knowledge belongs 
to the world nnd not to any one people, and 
the more the Indian people know of the rest of 
the world and its thougats the better for them 

[ irovided that what is tnken in can be aasimi 
aled that IS adopted without prejudice to the 
individuality of the Indian organism ' 

According to the theory of evolution, instinct 
IS inherited custom transfixed by time and ns 
custom changes, new instincts arc in the process 
ofbciog built up If thercare instincts in tbe 
composite fibre of the Indian race which do not 
make for racial survival and growth, the grow th 
of new and wholesome customs tending to the 
comcrxotiQn of the. races w ill change those 
instincts in course of time and instead of 
appealing to them ns the essentials which tbe 
'Pint of tbe Race must subserve we should 
refer to them as noxious accretions w hich sullied 
the racial spirit and should be done aw ay with 
la order that it may shine forth once again in 
Its pristine puntT The Aryan cnlture which 


sKcording to Sir John \\ oodroffe himself, i 


thus be purged of them so that the true 'essen 
tials of tbe racial spirit may stand revealed 
It does not matter in the least whetherwecall 
this evolution or revolution It is really a 
distiaciioa without a diffcrcDcc, aad so two 
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persons agree as to where evolntion stops and 
revolntion begins A transformation whKh, 
looted at stage by stage is an evolution will, 
when viewed through a sufficiently long per 
spective, appear to be nothing short of a 
revolution Even revolution would be a mild 
word to descnbe the process of change through 
which Indian culture has passed since the days 
of the Vedic Aryans We have to guard against 
the danger that lurks in such catch w ords as 
'Evolution not revolution’, and the preservation 
of the 'spirit of the race We need have no 
fear whatsoever that any wholesome rcfonna 
tion cannot be proved to be in consonance w ith 
the spirit of the Indian race 

There is considerable truth in Sit John 
Hoodrofie’s observation that“when a man loses 
faith in his ovm histone past he cannot have 
any faith in, and respect for, himself The 
young Indian," rightly says Sir John ‘ has been 
subjected to such a strong and continuous 
suggestion of his infenonty that it is a wonder 
that any spirit of self assertion has at nit 
survived These suggestions can and should 
be, countered by others based on an accurate 
appreaation of the Indian character and its 
cultural achieiements The Seed of Race will 
then commence to sprout and flower While 
we should, therefore, cultivate the spirit of 
national selfcooddence we should not also 
forget what a learned Christian missionary who, 
apart from bis inevitable religions bias has 
presented us w*ith aprofound study of Hinduism, 
has to say on the subject ‘ Twenty five years 
ago so educated Hindu dreamt of defending 
idolatry and the grosser features of caste and 
Hindu family life today almost every type 
of Hindu revivalist defends the whole 
ofHtnduism ” (Tie Crown of Hinduism, by J 
N Farquhar Oxford, 1D13 page 455 also page 
334J The reaction agamst cxccssire self-depre 
ciation IS but too complete and how greatly we 
stand to lose thereby will be apparent to everpr 
thoughtful Indian ssho realty cares for bSs 
tt is bccws!.se.»Kh^twe see. asowud us 
m the everyday bfe and thought of our country 
men makes us share the apprehension that too 
much self glorification may be as much a bane to 
onr progress as its reverse that we are not 
oveijoy^ at Sir John Woodroffes champion 
ship of thespint ofthe Indian race and all that 
it implies For between excessive appreciation 
and depreciation the middle path is the best, 
ns it IS the most difficult to follow and the 
prevalence of the laudatory spirit among the 
more ignorant and the less able section of my 
conntiymen clearly indicates how easy it is to 
delude us by flattenng our vanity and prevent 
the growth of that divine discontent which is at 
the root ol all progress 

Incidentally, we drnw the attention of our 
readers to what Sir John A^oodroBe calls the 
exhausting poverty of India’ and to the fact that 
according to him the number of landless labourers 


1G7 

hta increased from 10 lakhs in 1901 to 45 lakhs 
m 1911, and that ' the next census may show 
something like two crores oflandless labourers 
descendants of the old and famed artisans of 
India This is the class which gets one meal a 
day and which is the first to fall a victim to the 
recurrent famines ’’ Is this a sign that we are 
growing wealthier, as our rulers would have us 
believe ’ 

Lastly, if we think deeply enough may we 
not even question the fundamental proposition 
round which all Sir John Woodroffe s arguments 
revolve — theconceptionthat the essentials of the 
racial spint are unchangeable, and that it is only 
in nOn-cssentials that any modification is pass 
ible? The mutual inter relation of heredity jand 
eaviranmcnt remains very much undetermined 
to this day In the last analysis are the essen 
tials of civilisation so very different m different 
parts of the world ’ Are not the growth of 
science and the means of communication creating 
a condition of things over the entire globe the 
like of which never existed m the histone past so 
as to afford a basis of companson and safe 
deduction ’ Among the best minds everywhere 
IS not the spmt of man recognised as supenor 
to the matter which he controls Is not man 
JO those respects la which he can function freely 
the maker of his own destiny ^ Is not human 
nature very much alike the world over ’ It all 
depends really speaking, on the more or le8s~ 
m one country eoipbasts is laid on one aspect of 
cultnral life in another country on another 
aspect In other words racial cultures differ 
in decree not in kind The eternal verities on 
which all civilisation is based are the same 
everywhere Ixioked at from this point of view 
race-spint is co-ex tensive with civilised humanity 
and is another name for the spirit of humanity 
It IS only in details that one race vanes from 
another, and it is these vanations in detail 
which give each race its local colour and indtvi 
dnality, and are capable of modification in the 
light and on the Imes of racial tradition The 
oS the spvsii wl hwmwn rase are Abe 

some for all If they were not, there would be 
no hope forman and ue eternal clash of interests 
and conflict of ideals would divide man from 
man till the end of time A world from which all 
diversity and local peculiarity had been banished 
would indeed be a dull world to live in But 
the preservation of such racial individuality as 
this implies is surely compatible with the umfica 
lion of ideals in the higher strata of civdised 
humanity, leading to harmonious co-operation 
towards a common goal-~the infinite upward 
inarch of minkind towards a higher spiritual 
perfection alter all our exigent material needs 
are sati«fied and man ceases to be so largely the 
nctim ofhisphvsical environment and bis soul 
has full freedom to grow 

A IIlXDD 
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III Redemption, Hmdn and 
Christian 

Redemptioa Hindu and Christian by Sydnor 
Cave, D D ( The Religious Quest of India' Senes) 
Pnblisfied by Humphrey Milford Oxford Umver 
eity Press Pp 2G3 Pncc 10s 

The book is divided into two parts In the 
first part the author descnbes the rcl gions of 
Rigvcda the Upanishads the Brahmasutras the 
Gita and some modem phases of Hmduism In 
the second half (chapters vii— xij of the book 
the attempt is made to supply an answer to the 
long quest of Hmduism Christ's Gospel and 
the Apostolic eiptnence of it are described in 
chapters seven and eight and in the three 
concluding chapters this Gospel is brought into 
relation nvith the great Hindu doctrines of 
karma bhaHi and rrfemption ’ Our empirical 
chnstianity, contmues our author does 
not sufiice to meet the demands thus made 
upon It by the ancient religion of a people so 
rmhly endowed with emotional fervour and 
intellectual acumen so deeply conscious of 
transiency of the present and the reality of the 
eternal But though Chnstianitv as yve know 
it IS not sufficient it wthe faith oftheivriter 
that CbnSt is adequate P 22. 

Onr author is Tcry liberal and fraok But 
his faith does not seem to be justified by rewon 
Ottr conviction is that, iligher Christianity is 
laore akm to Higher Hinduism than tl« 
Relgion of Chnst is The God of Hmb« 
Chrwtiamty ts immanent as well as transcendent 
whereas the God of Chnst is an extra<osmK 
tjanscendent Deity He has f 
lie lives ifl heaven He is a limited God The 
God ofTesus IS the Semitic God. _,Th«n5 ate three 
statres inthe development of theSenuticrel gion 
Vu— (0 Thestageofpolytheism 
I (lO that of roofiolatry 

(ill) that of so<alled monotheism. 

Monolatry is the worship of a single 

delusion of other gods It do« 

existence ofnther gods it simple ignores them 

Sd considers them as unworthy <rf 

In this form of religion one tnhnl god becomes 

SeTS'I'eS^God fnd sole ‘ 

^en comes the stage at which the existence oi 
other gods IS denied 

j • Magnify one. ‘ 

eliminate others — 

k.?'”..*':: ?n‘r"<.s''S’r”Vk 

f^^r^fore no wonder that they should call 
il!r4fmdic Theism-I scudo-Theism nod Crypto- 
It IS Pscndo-Theism, heca^ 


haO mark of monolatry in stamped on its forC' 
head though it is gradually being effaced It is 
Crjyto-Polytheism because it is really a poly* 
theism appearing in the garb of monotheism 
With other gods concealed According to onr 
ideal tme monotheism is that m which the 
existence of a rival god or of a Satan is physi 
caliyand metaphysically impossible and logically 
inconceivable Rat the God ofChnst and popular 
Christianity does not satisfy this test \\e can 
easfly imagine the existence of rival gods and 
Satan living side by side mth this God and 
disputing with him for the possession ofthe whole 
or part of the Umverse The Highest Bemg of 
the Ilindas is not a being w ho can be conceived 
as living side by side with other beings He is 
one in many, one underlying all one mcludmg 
all He 18 the metapliysienl basis and unity of 
what IS and wh-it will be True it is that the 
Hindu mind has subordinated God s personality 
and ethical attributes to his metaphysical 
nature To the Christian it is a defect but to 
the Hindu mind it is the highest type of religion 
To the Hindu God is Super personal —never less 
than personal He is super^thical— neser lc«a 
than ethical To such a mmd, the Semitic mono 
theism « quite unacceptable Dr Cove lays too 
much stress on Christs Ringdom of lieaten. 
But has it not been explained by competent 
aothontics to mean the fiual catastrophe the 
passing away ofthe then existing order of the 
things the end of the world and the adicntof 
a New World m which the inequablics and 
miseries of the old world would be more than 

counterbalanced 

The author says The Christian message 

doesnolbdustoilcctheWorld P 2i0 rDSt 

wliat about the order of monks and nuns * Has 
it not the sanction ofthe mojor half of Christen 
dom ’ Did not St. Paul say, I say therefore to 
the unmarried oud widows ‘it is good for them 
if they abide even as I ’ But if they cannot 
contaio let them marry for it is better to marry 
than to bum. I Cor ,\II 8 0 Celibacy wrat 
tbe ideal and marmage a concession to the w eak 

not Jesus himself say, If ihou wouljst 
be perfect, go sell that thou hast and give to 
iiiF Door au 1 thou shall hai e treasure m heaven 
and wme follow me (Mat Xl\ 21 aUo 
B XII 33) Tbe follow ing pa«agc is significant 
And every one that hath forsaken houses, or 
brethren or esters or father or moUicr or wife 
orchillren or lanis for my name s sake shall 
Tcreive an hundredfold and shall inherit ever 
lasting life (Mat XIV 29) 

knjnaaalkya And Others also left thcworll 
but not with the view of receivmg an hundred 

Our author says— IIis Communion with the 
rather w as perfect and uninterrupted (P 232 ) 
But did not Jesus toy my God my God 
''why' hast thou foriakenMc' (Mat iCXVIB 
<(6andMarkX\ SI) 
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Accordms; to our author Jesus gaxe his life 
for the salvation of the orld But did he give 
his life willinglj ’ Did he not pray— Father nil 
thmgs are possible unto thee remove this cup 
from me (Mark \1\ 30 Luke XMI 42) 
Did he not actuallj mal e arrangements for 
offeriDg resistance and for self defence ^ Jesus 
said But now he that hath a purse let him 
take it and likewi®e a wallet and he that 
hath none let him sell his cloak and boy a 
suord And they 'aid Lord be- 

hold here are two su ords And he said unto 
them it is enough (Luke "kVI 36 38 ) Our 
author says Through Christ it is that the 
Fatherhood of God has become the common 
place of religion It is true that in some of the 
earliest hymns Father — Heaven is eatoHed 
hut it IS m conjunction with Mother — Earth 
and ‘Father here means little more than 
Fertiliser (P 145 ) 

Redraw the attention of our author to the 
following passages among others — 

Thou art Father Thou art Mother (R\ 
MU 8711) 

Thou art our Fneud our Father the most 
Fatherly of Fathers (R^ IV 17) 

f«na >r Pm »» 

• (kayurV 37 20) 

Thou art our Father and as Father, instruct 
us 

The assertion that the Fatherhood of Cod 
was an idea foreign to the Hindus shows an 
utter Ignorance of the Hindu Scriptures Hindu 
tradition and llmdu ideal 

To a Christian no relation can be higher than 
Fatherhood But to a Hindu sage even this is 
au external relation He VNants One who is 
nearer dearer sweeter than Father To him 
God is Father and more than Father Mother 
and more than Mother lie is the soul of our 
soul He is the self of our self— the warp and 
w oof of our very self hood 

The authorhas described Hinduism sympathe- 
ticallv and the book is well w ntten 

Makes Ctikwsa Gnom 

IV Baroda library Movement 

Barotfa Library Movement— a short account 
of the origin and growth of the Central Library 
Department of the Baroda State— By Janardan 
S. Kndalkar M A , LL. D Wth IHusttn 
tions Baroda Central Librarv Price Rs 2-8 
Or 3s Cd 

The library njoremeat as a hetor laedaeatnig 
the masses and stimuHting them to intellectual 
aspiration has opened anew Tista in the history 
of education The Library had long been loohed 

22—7 


upon as mere depository of book's and librarians 
as janitors who«e business was to keep his 
treasures away from the public The rapid 
growth of education dunng the best quarter of 
the 19th century and the rapid stride which 
education has made during the present century 
has entirely changed the aspect of the library 
nadof late it has begun to play a verv important 
role in moderaeducation The library movement 
has not tal en hold in British Indian education 
in the «en«e it is ii<ed in Amencn find other 
countries But the case of Baroda is a little 
diQerent from that of Bntish India The percent 
age of literates in Baroda is about 10 p c 
as compared w ith 3 22 p c of the Bntish India 

With the growth of education and tie n«e 
in number of literate persons the need for proper 
guidance regarding further studies w as eenou'Iy 
thought over In America and other countnes 
there are continuation schools and n ght echools 
where aspinngyonng men flock to qmhly them 
selves either for highcrposts or forhigherstodie"* 
Bnt for various reasons that sort of enthusi 
asm is entirely lacking m our society and so the 
state approached the people where the people 
were passive but since then the outlook began 
to change and with the spread of education 
under the parental care of the prc«eat Main 
rajah the people have come fotavord with 
funds and above this w ith a w ilhngness for cul 
tore which is the most hopeful sign m them 
The state lent its helping hand and the people 
were not slow in responding to its call 

Along with the rapid spread of education 
there was a growing desire for reading and to 
give impetus to it a new department w as created 
mlOlOlDll with an Amencan Expert at its 
bead It consists of the following sections — 

I Central Library at Baroda with (a) a Read 
mg Room having 225 papers and period cal« 
fb) a Circulation or Leading Section (c) a Re/er 
ence Library (d) a Children s Branch (c) a 
Ladies Section (f) a Sanskrit Library 

II District Libraries Branch which has opened 
and IS maintaming and 8npervising496 Libraries 
and 52 Reading Rooms in towns and villages of 
the State Of thc'e 3 are Prant Libraries 39 
Town 1 ibranes and “54 Village Libraries 

III Travelling Libraries Branch which has 
(a) 444 Library Boxes (b) 14 000 books in 
stock and (e) circulates about 10 000 books per 
year 

1\ ^ isual Instruction Branch which gives 

(a) Ciocma and Magic Lantern shows free m the 
State (b) distributes Stereographs and other 
Pictures. 

The total expenditure on the Library depart 
roent m the year lOlG 17 was Rs 104 945 

As regards the Library movement of Baroda 
the mo«t significant fact is the Mohiia Branch 
and the Children s Branch There is no Library 
m Calcutta where special facilities are given to 
children or guidance is available to them— 
Mohiia (woman s) Libraiy might be "ct aside 88 
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inujracticitle and unnecessary in Bengil * Be 
Sides these the good which the Travelling Libra 
nes and \ isuil Instmctioa Branch m Baroda are 
doing to the State can better be imagined thnu 
described In the \\ hole of Baroda State besides 
the city of Baroda there are 3 District centres 
38 towns 427 big villages and 2628 small sUl 
ages In the Central Library of Baroda there 
are 2 lakhs of books These hooks areavnila^ 
to any of the numerous Libraries that are scat 
tered throughout the country Kevt to the 
Central Library, there are 3 District Libraries 
each with 20 000 boohs which are available to 
any libraries m the district \ext to them there 
are 38 towns with 5 000 books each Then come 
426 bigger villages each of which contains 500 
hooks and last come the small villages mth 
libraries of 2o0 hooks each Any library nluch 
finds 1 certain amount of money for its nse w ill 
have a like amount granted to it by the Local 
Board and a similar sum from the provincial 
funds 

The Department has recently taken up another 
work in their hands namely the publication of 
Sanskrit Books which are known as Gaekwad 
Sanskrit Series It also publishes a monthly 
asagazuie dealing mainly with Library science 
This 18 the only magazine m India which deals 
with Libraries m a scientifio manner Besides this 
they pHblish Dulletuis from time to time to help 
the Librarians in their work 
The classfication of books is no 
cult task with an honest Libranai 
training education and culture 
at least in practice— in our College! 

Any mail it seems to be thouct 
work without auy training or culi 
not the case «jth Baroda where i 
as a Science and men nre trained in 


doubt a didi 
1 It requires 
This IS denied 
and &hool« 
t can do the 
(ore This is 
t IS regarded 
It In America 


there is a special course covering a graduate s 
term for the training of Librarians Mr Borden, 
the organiser of the Baroda Libraiy movement 
was a. disciple of the great Library organizerMr 
Mclvile Dewei , whose principle of classification 
along with the cuttersystem was followed by 
this gentleman in Baroda I mav haieocca 
Sion m future for "0 broad treatment of this 
subject of classification and cataloguing in 
our country and may put in a word or 
two about the utter neglect of the mnemonic 
secret which is the principal ba»is of the Dewcj 
Decimal system The Presidency College cata 
logne and the adoption of it by the aufiionties 
of the Sahitya Pnnshad nrc the tw o instances of 
stupendous failnre of this system 

■nie Baroda Libraev iloTcment is a neat 
volume which will well repay the reader 1 is 
trouble in reading it thank Mr J S 
Kudatknr, u a tun for preparing this book 
as it might «erve ns a good inccntnc for the 
pee^lc and Govemnient of British ruled proTinets 
There are about 40 illustrations in the book 
with A diagram showing population and area 
provided With hbranei and reading rooms 
In conclusion 1 reproduce the foreword by 
II II the MaharnjaGaekwad which should be 
the motto of eiery government and social 
worker— 

The people must rise fiiperjorJJ to their 
circumstances nnd reabee that more knowledge 
IS their greatest need their greatest want They 
must be brought to love books They must be 
taught to make books a part nnd parcel of tbeir 
lives The hhranes would not then be a luxurj , 
but o necessary of existence 

P K \lCMtEiyi 
Librarian Santiniketnn 
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TALES oj» iiir Saivts of PAvnnAUiwii br 
C A Ktnentd C 1 O Puhh^hedbv the Oxford 
Van crsit} Press Pp 120 Price Re IS 

These tales have been translated from the 
Bbaktivyaya ofMahipati Tbeevents desenVd 
in thebooK arcmostl) miraculous 

PRECioca TnouonTs or Ma<tfr Mim« 6r 
7? T Z^alcncn retired 9»per/nfejide/7t of Prat 
O/firtS Gujritt Xhtnedibad^KhanpurRoad rp 
liO Price One rupee only 

A collection of panages from eminent 
authors 


Biniu rA*o«m on Traffic i\ tVouFv fr 
halnJtnnaLaU fn^pector of f of ee Jnmmuand 
RashmirStnte Pp 23 Tor fi-cc distribution 
A I'ntST Book r\ OEocRArnr ton Sciiools i\ 
I«fDiA / » C Vomson M A LL li Pul I, shed 
6 y Maemillfiit and Co Pp 60 (d/iisfrated) Price 
not tnoxfTi 

An ezecllent handbook for tenchera 


TiiK Pfoiu-esiof bormvo f r C P VnWaw 

JlfA Published *i the Indiin Instiivte of 
Jii/osopATf Amafner Pp 35 Price lot knonn 
Tbere are three chapters vu -(i) AnaUsis of 
the Idea of Nothing nnd its place in Bercson s 
philosophy (ii) The Idea of Nothmg in Advai 
tism (ui) Some Reflections on Zero 
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The atitlior 'idrersely criticises Bergson nnd 
defeuils nhTt he cills ^driitisni According to 
him the tliou£;ht cinnot reach out to the rcil 
Zero The Zero it knons is the one it creates 
an indefinite process of eubtrnction bat this 
Zero has yet a form and pandotical thongh it 
may appear it has the form of Nothing In 
another place he says — The Self theZero istbe 
true reality nothing exists beside it and nothing 
can it create It is not only the first and the 
beginning but also the All and the End 

This IS the Zero of Adnitism and not the 
fictitious zero of mathematics ishicb implies the 
whole edifice of numbers and regards it as tbc 
true reality 

A Mahuai, op Aedanta Philosophn as 

REVEALED 1\ THE UPAKISIIADS AM) THE BHACtAO- 
ciTA fir S S ifelitt BA Bbitnadi Saodhtirst 
Raid Girgaon Borohaj Pp go Price Rs 3 
By the ^ edanta Philosophy expounded in the 
hook the author means the Vedanta of Sn 
Sankaracharya He gives the substance of (1) 
Kathopanishat (7 pages) (2) The Mundako 

f ani«bat (7 pages) (3k The Brthadaranyaka 
9 pages) (4) The Chandogyopanishat (6 
pageO (5) The Aitareiopanisbat (3 pages) 
(6) The Taittinyopanishat (G pages) (7) 
The Isopanishat (2 pages) (8) The keno* 
panishat (3 pages) (9) The Mandukyopanishat 
^ pages) (10) The Svetasvatara and (11) 
The Gita 

The author says he has tried to follow 
closely Sankaracharya but m many places he 
has committed serious mistakes and thoroughly 
misunderstood not only Sankara but also the 
texts of the Upanishads For example be 
translates one well known passage as follows — 
Than Him there is no A gher seer hearer or 
kaower —as if there can be more than one seer 
or hearer or knower according to the Bisbi 
Every scholar knows that its meanuig is — 

Than Hinj there is no offcer seer bearer or 
knower 

The misifuAenrfflgini&aoTC' 

Mahes Chavdea Gqosb 
Ceylon avo the Hollamiebs {16581796) 
byP E Piens D Litt {Cantab) 

The author of the book is a bnll ant member 
of the Ceylon Civil Service and a devoted 
student of the ancient records of this island 
By various treatises and monographs he has 
illumined several dark comers of Ceylonese 
history The present volume is a continnation of 
his book Ceylon the Portuguese Era , a 
monumental production The «anie spirit of 
thoroughness and sobnetv characterizes his 
history of the Dutch regime No one can 
impute an iota of partisanship to Dr FanI Piens 
His narrative is colourless and cold \et 
throogh his rather orerscrupulous pre«enfatKm 
there comes out a fact which is of profonndest 
signifiance both to the gorerned /mlJioas of the 


East andgorern/ng/tir of the ^^est It is the 
futility ol the patli of inhuman exploitation 
Empire over the'e helpless downtrodden 
Fasteniers seemed to be a political prize and a 
glorious privilege It turned out to be a matter 
of profound r sponsibihty and a moralproblem’ 
Thus the verdict of History contradicts the 
convenient expectation of nations Thus ethics 
seems to be the uncomp romising basis of poll 
tics The Portugtic«e came to Ceylon and 
elevated plunder and persecuttoa into a 
political principle The Dutch came and with 
unique duplicitv tried to play the game of 
economic exploitation and pohtical dissimula 
tion which verged on subserviency and 
cow ardrce These corrupted principles imported 
by the conquering ^estemeTB not only vitiated 
the conquered Ceylonese hut reacted disastrously 
on the character of the conquerors Hence 
watbin a short time appeared Jvulgar nepotism 
glaring dishonesty and ravenous greed m 
the wake of commercial Imperialism while 
immorality sapped the foundation of character 
Thus History as says Theodore Mommsen 
has a nemesis for every enme The proud 
conquerors of Ceylon ultimately became tbc 
refuse of mi«cegcnation— tbc degenerate Burgher 
population of the present I 

On the Sinhalese »ide of the picture we find a 
condition of hopeless disintegration kings 
oblivious of the suffering of the people the 
people almost on the point of exhaustion through 
vtmultnneous sucking of tbeir blood by the native 
officials as well as European governors the 
mimstersa wle hierarchy of self seekers ’ The 
only redeemmg feature in this dark age of 
Sinhalese history is the remarkable renral of 
Buddhism by Saranaoiara— the indomitable 
spint determined upon re-estabhshing the coble 
religiou of Tathagata— now almost dead in the 
island once considered to be the stronghold of 
Buddhism’ \^e expected a more detailed 
account of this religious renaissance from the 
author All the same we congratulate him 
on tie pufiilcation offiis instructive woris 

kALHAN 

Canvrese 

Maratua Gandhi His Eife Speeches ant 
’Writtnos by M M llardekar Davangne 
{ \Iysore State ) 

The author of this little book is a well know n 
Canarese writer He has written numerous 
books and brochures but innone of the®? except 
perhaps his Counsels he has been so completely 
successful as in the volume now before ns The 
short preface with which the book opens is 
inspinsg Mahatmaji s life is divided into three 
well marl ed periods (1) liis boyhood and 
educat on (2) his work m Africa and (3) his 
work in India Every port is w ell proportioned 
To the end is tagged a summary of his speeches 
and wnting«s The style throughout is simple 
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impr'icticible and unnecessary in Bengal * Be* 
sides these the good which the Travelling Libra* 
nes and Visual Instruction Branch in Baroda are 
doing to the State can better be imagiaed than 
described In the whole of Baroda State Wsides 
the city of Baroda, there are 3 District centres, 
3S toiTOs 427 big Milages and 2G2S small aiU 
ages In the Central Library of Baroda there 
are 2 lakhs of hooks These hooks are aTadablc 
to any of the numerous Libraries that are scat 
tered throughout the country Next to the 
Central Libraiy, there are 3 District Libraries, 
each with 20,000 books which ore available to 
any libraries in the district Nest to them there 
are 33 towns with 5 000 books each Then come 
420 bigger villages each of which contains 500 
books and last come the small villages with 
libraries of 250 hooks each Any library which 
finds a certain amount of money for its use w ill 
have a like amount granted to it by the Local 
Board and a similar sum from the provincial 
funds 

The Department has recently taken up another 
work in their hands namely the publication of 
Sanskrit Books, which arc known ns Gnekwad 
Sanskrit Senes It also publishes a monthly 
magasine dealing mainly with Library science 
This 18 the only magasme m India which deals 
w ith Libraries in a scientific manner Besides this 
they publish Bulletins from tune to time to help 
the Librarians in their work 

The classfication of books is no doubt a dilli 
cult task with an honest Librarian It requires 
training education and culture This isdeni^ 
at least in practice— in our Colleges and Schools 
Any man, it seems to be thought can do the 
work Without au} training or culture This w 
not the case with Baroda where it is regarded 
as a Science and men aretramed m it In America 


there is a «peeia! course covering a graduate s 
termfor the training of Libranans Mr Borden, 
the organiser of the Baroda Library movement, 
•was 1 disciple of the greatLibrarj orgaairerMr 
Mehile Dcwe> , whose pnnciplc of classification 
along with the cutter sjsteni was followed by 
this gentleman in Baroda I may haveocca 
Sion m future for w broad treatment of this 
subject of classification and catalogumg in 
our country and may put in a word or 
two about the utter neglect of the rnoeraonic 
secret wLieh is thepnncipal ba'isof the Dewey 
Dcnmal system The Presidency College enta* 
logue and the adoption of it by the authorities 
of theSahitya Purwhad are the tnoiostances of 
stupendous failure of tins system 

The Baroda Library Movement ’ is a neat 
volume, which will well repay the reader Ins 
trouble in reading it We thank Mr J S 
Kudalkav, M A , i.t n , for preparing this book 
ns it might serve ns a good incentive for the 
people nnilGovernment orilntishrutcd provinces 
There nre about 40 illustrations in the hook 
with a diagram showing population and area 
provided with libraries and reading rooms 

In conclusion I reproduce flic forsnord bj 
II U the Maharaja Oaekvv ad which shoull be 
the motto of every government and social 
worker— 

‘ The people must nse superior^ to their 
circumstances and realize that more knowledge 
IS their greatest need, their greatest w tint Tlicy 
must be brought to love books They must be 
taught to make books a pirt and parcel of tbcir 
lircs The libraries would not then hi. a luxury, 
but a necessary of existence 

P K AiiKBkfijr, 
Librarian, Santimketan 


NOTICES or BOOKS 


English 


Taies op the Svints of PAvunABMii 6» 
C A A’lnenid C 1 O Pub!i-hed I « the Oxford 
tfe/rcmiy Pres* Pp ^20 Pnee Re l-S 

These tales have been translated from the 
Blmktivyflja ofMahipati. Theevents described 
in the hook nrcmostly miraculous 


Precious Tnouenrs of Master Mwi» br 
p J l.i}caei retired Superintendent of Post 
OfBcti Gujrat Mnncdihaa—Khanpur Rond Pp 
140 Pnee One rupee onir 

A collection of passages from cmiuent 
authors 


BvRPA PAfiObni, OR Traffic in Wosirs tj 
Lara/iiiRn LaI/ Jnipectoeof Pobce /nmmu nnd 
AnfbmtrSinte Pp S’! For free distribution 
A First Book in CrocRArjiY roR Schools is 
India br C Afomson Af A LL H Puhl ibed 
bj- Klaamllna and Co /p (i//a*trrttet/J /Vice 
not Anonn 

An excellent handbook for teachers 
Thk PRonLEM OF NOTHING b\ G R A/fl/iauf 
Jlf t Pobhsbed hi tbe Ind'ian institute of 
Pbilo'iQphx, Amainer Pp S'’ Pnee not hnown 
There are three chapters v i* — (i) Analysis of 
the Idea ofNothuig and its place in Bergsons 
Philosophy {u) The Idea of Nothing in Advni 
turn (iu> Some Reflections on Zero 
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The nnthor 'idxcrselj criticises Bergson 1011 
defends whnt he calls Advaitisra According to 
him the thought cannot reach out to the real 
Zero The Zero it know s is the one it creates by 
an indefinite process of subtraction hut this 
Zero has yet n form' and paradoxical though it 
may appear it has the form of Nothing In 
another place he says— The Self the Zero is the 
true reality nothing exists beside it and nothing 
can it create It is not only the first and the 
beginning but also the All and the End 

This IS the Zero of Advaitism and not the 
fictitious zero of mathematics which implies the 
whole edifice of numbers and regards it as the 
true reality 

A Manual of Yedama Phec.osoph\ as 

SEVEVLED IN TUB UrAVasnADS ANDTHE BhaCTAD 
CJTA brS S. IJthts BA Bbatnadj Saodbttrst 
Roid Girgaon Bomhay Pp 85 Prtce Us 3 
By the Vedanta Philosophy expounded in the 
book the author means the \edanta of Sn 
Sankaraebarya He gires the substance of (1) 

Kathopanishat (7 pages) (2) The MundakcH 
panisbat (7 pages) (3k The Drihadaranyaka 
(0 pages) The Chandogyopanishat (6 

f es) (5) The Aitarc) opanishat (3 pages) 
The Taittinyopanishat (6 pages) (7) 

: Isopaniahat (2 pages) (8) The keno^ 
anishat (3 pages) (9) The Maadukyopanisbat 
7 pages) (10) The Svetasvatara and (11) 
The Gita 

The author says he has tned to follow 
closely Sankaraebarya but la many places be 
has committed serious mistakes aud thoroughly 
misunderstood not onlv Sankara bot also the 
texts of the Upanishads For example he 
translates one w ell known passage as follows — 
Than Him there is no btgber seer hearer or 
knower —as if there can he more than one seer 
or hearer or knower according to the Risbi 
Exery scholar know s that its meanmg is — 

Than Him there is ao other sea bearer or 
knower 

The mistake rs sigiftficant 

Makes Chakhra Ghosq 

Ceylon and the Hollanders {1658 1T96) 
hyp E Ptens t> Lift (Cantab) 

The author of the book is a bnlliant member 
of the Ceylon Cixil Service and a devoted 
student of the ancient records of tins island 
By various treatises and monographs be has 
ilium ned several dark comers of Ceylonese 
history The present volume is a continuation of 
his book Ceylon the PortDgue«e Era < st 
monumental production The «ame «pint of 
thoroughness and sobriety characterizes his 
history of the Dutch regime No one cau 
impute an iota of partisanship to Dr Paul Picna 
His narrative is colourless and cold let 
through h s rather overscrupulous prcscntatioa 
there comes out a fact which is of profoaadeat 
sigmfiance both to the governed mtllioits of tfae 


East and governing /cir of the West It is the 
futility ol the path of inhuman exploitation 
Empire over the*e helpless downtrodden 
Easterners seemed to be a political prue and a 
glorious pnidcge It turned out to be a matter 
of profound r sponsibihty and a moralproWein’ 
Thus the verdict of History contradicts the 
conrenient expectation of nations Thus ethics 
seems to be the uncoinp Tomistng basis of poh 
tics The Portuguese came to Ceylon and 
elevated plunder and persecution into a 
political pnnciple The Dutch came and with 
unique duplicity tned to play the game of 
economic exploitation and political dissimula 
tion w hich verged on subserviency and 
cowardice Tbe«e corrupted pnnciples imported 
by the conquering ’SVestemers not onij vitiated 
the conquered Ceylonese hntreacteddisastrously 
on tfie character at tbe conquerors Keace 
within a short time appeared Jvulgar nepotism 
glaring dishonesty and ravenous greed m 
the wake of commercial Imperialism while 
immorality sapped tbe foundation of character 
Thus History as says Theodore Mommsen 
has a nemesis for every enme The proud 
conquerors of Ceylon ultimately became tbe 
refuse of miscegenation— the degenerate Burgher 
population of tbe present’ 

On the Sinhalese side of tbe picture we find a 
condition of hopeless disintegration kings 
oblivious of tbe suffering of the people the 
people almost on tbe point of exhaustion through 
simultaneous sucking of tbeir blood by the native 
officials as well as European governors the 
ministers a vile hierarchy of self'Seekers I The 
only r^eetmiig feature in this dark age of 
Sinhalese history is the remarkable rerival of 
Buddhism by Saranaaiara — the indomitable 
spirit detennmed upon re^stablishmg the noble 
rel gion of Tathagata— now almost dead in the 
island once consiaered to be the stronghold of 
Buddhism ' Vie expected a more detailed 
account of this religious reaojssance from the 
author All the same we congratulate him 
00 the publication ofiiis mstructive work 

Kalhan 


CaJvARESE 

Mahatsta Gandbi Hrs Speeches anti 

Writings by V M Hardekar Davangue 
{ \Iysore State ) 

The author of this little book is a well known 
Caaarese writer He 1 as wnttea numeroas 
books and brochures but innone ofthe«e except 
perhaps his Conn«els he has been so completely 
succe««<ul as m tbe volume now before us The 
•short preface with which the book opens 13 
insp nng Mahxtmaji s life is divided into three 
well marked periods (1) his boyhood and 
education (2) h s work m Africa and (3) his 
work m India Every part is well proportioned 
To the end is tagged asummaiy ofhjs speeches 
and writings The style throughout is simple 
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and chaste and thongh it lacks terseness and 
nervous force is well adapted to the story of a 
great saintly 1 fe which it tells There are a few 
misprints Inverted commas especially are not 
closed. "W ords are jomed where they should have 
been separated To enhance the value of the 
book Mahatmaji s speeches and writings should 
have been given in extenso 

M S K 


Persian URnu 

KllULASAT UT TAWARIKH by Sojao Rai 
B bandan of Datala edited bv Afanln Zaiar 
Hassan BA with Urdu and Enghsb Prefaces 
(Delhi 1918) Pp 1G\-Si0*32-V8 Rs S 

This Persian history of India w ntten in 1C95 
\ D enjoyed great popularity in the early days 
of British rule when the primary sourccsof Indo- 
Muhammadan histoiy were unexplored or diffi 
cult of access But a mere compilation such as 
this work is sinks into deserved oblivion after 
the detailed and authentic histones of the penod 
have been popularised by scholars The only 
value oftheAAafasat now lies in that part of 
Its topographical notes which is not borrowed 
from the Am i Akban —which amounts to little 
except in the chapter on the Panjab Manuscripts 
of the work are very frequently met with I 
bought one at Benares for Rs 7 only 

Mr Zafar Ilassaa the editor is inaccurate 
when be remarks that this w the drst history of 
the Muhammadan rulers wnttea by a Hindu 
Brindaban the son of Dara Slinkohs diwan 

•Xr. ssrA-} Vs 

iaiSn «"<I C/i.iar G»/itai7 tnmslatrf ond 
annotated (1901) 

Jadunatii Sabkab 
Sanskrit 

TAVTuni Tbit. cdMd I v drttor draton 
To/ Mil Taatriraia Tantra 
wentari named Vanorama 
^nfh^^Part 1 Chapter I \MIT edited /» 

\I‘tbamabopadhraya Lakshmana SAa^fn Anne 

tk Co London Pp 37*331 

The Tantras arc sometimes divided into tbree 
classes technically named ‘Jw 

The volume before us belongs to the 
first clas« and hence is called Kad mat'x besides 
c^fltantra Tantrartua and Purnataatra as 

S varaniaprakasa another commentator of it 

ynys >n the beginning of his c omme ntay 
xm nm rrw tmtnr ’em bt«i 
' A Descriptive Catalogue of ‘^nsknt 
vlW 'covt Oriental MS^k ^brarv Madras 
ol MI Rclgion p 43'<3) The Kadi Tantras 


give as says the general editor Mr Vvalon in 
hts introduction detailed injn ictions tonclung 
the vvorsli p of Shakti m Her vanous fonn* 
There are sixteen such froms called \)tyas and 
there are three formsoftheirworship var Stbola 
or gross Suksbmn or subtle and Para or 
supreme The Tantraraja gives all these three 
forms of worship whereby the Sadhaka is 
led his Gum through ascending stages to 
AdvaiCa Siddhi 

The work is divided into SGPatalas orchapters 
of which the first 18 Patalas are presented to us 
in the first part under notice The colophons of 
the Patalas from IX to \V III m the com 
mentary have been very carelessly edited for 
each of them contains the w ords expressive of 
the subject matter (as finofjnn f*rBnrivnfext*i 
H Xlti m nf etc) which in /act is not dealt 
wntli in that Patala but in others This 

may be due to some extent to the MSS 
which ate evidently not correct here and on 
vviiicb the edition is based but it mghtvera 
easily have been checked only by taking a little 
care to read the beginning of each of the Patnlas 
in the commentary 

t\e arc glad to see that it is throueh tie 
thoughtful writings and unflinching «al and 
energy of Mr Avalon that Tnntnc J iteralure is 
no longer a subject looked down uponbj/he 
Indologists 

\ idiu'siiukiiara Biiattaciukva 
Gcjaratj 

Arika os \arano\a kt kiBAKOAKA Written 
hr RamanM b.annlal 'ihah and pubisitti bj 
CbampakhI 0 Jartrala Surnf paper cover pp 

IS* Pnet As 13 ( 1913 ) 

The histonenl incident of Aruna the mistress 
of RanaUdaya Smgh ofChitorc fighting to save 
the honor of thnt ancient Rajput hon«c and 
euccessfally turning back Akbar nnd/is.Mognl 
hordes IS the fine snbject matter of this interest 
lOg novel and no one will regret f his time 
spent in rending it 

Emeiisons KtBANDn OR EssAVs^hy Sbanti 
Xhanter Bbmu '^hsnker Bhstt printed nt the 
Insant \ysya Printing Prep’S Bbarnagar Thick 
pipereorer pp 171 Pnee Re l’4-0(t919) 

This IS a second Attempt to render Fnier«on 
into Gujarati rmersons American English, 
his terse style epgrnmmatic Inngungc nnci 
sentences whichnre synonymous with nphonsms 
render hs translation into any other language 
very dfTcuU Added to this is the fact that he 
nttmets very few rca lers of the ordmsry type 
Considering all tl IS wetlinkMr Blntthason 
the whole done his task well we say so bo- 
muse on reading the essays one is able fully to 
enter into the sp nt of what Emerson meant 
to say 
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PtjsnTi Mabcha SiDDnwTA ( ftxfe 

XTfi ' nsif ) Part II bj Pain tn Ran 

cboddas 1 ra^<^aran£^^s BA LLB Dnvi 
Gondal Rathian id Pnnted it the Gondal 
Tomi Pnnttng Press Tbtcbcardboard pp 146 
Price As 4 {1919) 

This bool 18 supposed to be a reply to Banlim 
Baba s Knshna Chantra by one a\ho is steeped 


wholly m the unreasoning and bbnd faith of a 
Pusbtt Varg-y i It consists of a string of quota 
tions from several religious book's and dia 
logues all of a partisan nature which mav carrv 
conviction to those pre-disposed to it bat not 
to those who would care to examine both sides 
ofa question 

K M J 


THE COMING REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION 
Bv Captain J W Petavel late R E , 
Principal, Maharajah Co'^simbaiar’s PoL\TELnMC Institute 


G ood and bad are relative terms m o«r 
world of imperfections things we call 
good at one time, v.e begin to call 
bad at another when w e see our wa> clear 
to better Now we have a rapidly increas 
ing number of people who condemn our 
whole edncational system as bad, and we 
all know what is the cause of this attitude 
towards it namely, the growing idea that 
education could and should include alt 
round training, and not merely class 
teaching, supplemented perhaps wath a few 
hours a week devoted to some physical 
exercises 

We are Imog in an age of science and 
diffusion of knowledge We have had, 
among other things, a Royal Commission 
on Physical Deterioration to drive home 
to us tbefact that, lo its owa n ords, tbc 
young human being under the age of about 
eighteen, is ‘plastic’, yielding rapidly to 
influences alike in character, in mind and 
body, and the ennronment up to that age 
IS largely determining for good or the 
rei erse in after life , w e have been made to 
realise what a senous thing it is to neg 
lect the traming of youth lu any way 
during those mfimtely precious years m 
plasticity Along with that w e have had 
the great War to rush us headlong into 
an era of expenditure hitherto undreamt 
of, and to reieal, as by a flash light, what 
enormous wealth and spending power we 
possess if oalr wehaie a mind to use it 
Naturally, then we are thinking that we 


must use some of it for the infinitely im 
portant purpose of moulding the young 
in every way whilst they are plastic and 
it can be done 

No subject, of course, has been studied 
w ith more loi ing care, and by more able 
anddexoted people, than education , but 
limited by the lack of means, they 
esolved a system, that, as we know only 
too well fails from the point of view of 
training It gives such poor opportunities 
for character training that we have not 
been able to evolve any general method 
m connection with it, it is conceived with 
too scant! regard to health requirements, 
and IS defective even from the point of 
view of training the mental faculties, be 
cause it does not tram them all, neglecting 
the practical side 

Those who evol\ ed it, and work w ith 
it, well aware, of course, of its Jimi 
tations, appeal to all conscientious 
teachers to give their personal care to the 
training of the character of the youths 
entrusted to them, whilst, for physical 
development, and also for character tram 
ing, they look to sports, which serve 
fairly well, and efforts are often made to 
mtroduce certain practical elements into 
the school cumeulum 

But this plan of leading the most 
important things to unorganised effort, 
winch never gave quite satisfactory results, 
has become quite impossible now that edu 
cation has extended downwards among 
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Ktimir Sarat Kumar Ray, m a 
President, Varendra Research Society 


of the educated public and very probably 
the principal dailies a\ouId have sent 
special representatives to the scene of 
occurrence to avrite appreciative notices of 
n first band impression of the opening 
ceremony But Bengal has yet to progress 
in these matters and, therefore, npblogies 
are needed for resurrecting that stale ncais 
from the hunal of its oblivion We rcijmre 
a lot of argument to comince onrselves 
hot! the opening of n "JAdifgftar ’ conld be 
ancient in tlie educational history o> a 
province Indeed, the ‘magic palacc^s 
no place in our educational scheme >Vhw 
pro^ss of education has still to w 
marked by tlie pages coiercd m the 
Ca/ciitta Gazette by lists of matriculates 
and other successful unncrsity caaminccs 
'Uid the multiplication of Ph D s , culture 
and education Mill continue to be 
nccressive antonyms, rather than, os m 
offer countries, sm eet synonyms 
that in winning knoM ledge man becomes 


an outcast from beauty And a good 
deal of the dissociation of intellectual 
acquisition from artistic feeling is the 
direct product of the superstition of 
confining education to literary scripts Our 
educational pundits appeat to hare taken 
elaborate precaufaons not to let any Lind 
of knowledge, training or educationsteal or 
filter through the eves ’ except perhaps 
through the cumbrous and musty 
machinerv of books, commentaries and 
lecture-notes And tlie i ital and organic 
relationship that exists betweenUniversitj 
education and museums in m estem 
countries, (there are museums attached to 
most universities m America) is still 
awaiting recognition in educational ideals 
m India As matters stand at present, tlie 
museum far from being a part of the 
system of education is not looked upon as 
any useful help or supnlement to the 
ordinary unit ersitj citmculum andpracti 
rally no educational uses arc made of nn\ 



Mr Ak«hay Kuimr Mnitra Ma n i. 
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HINDU COLONISATION OF JAVA 


not nnwelcomegnests. Bat all the signs point m quite 
the opposite direction. With his fellow-Hindus’ resus- 
citated l'ar»asAram propaganda and their tooth and 
nail opposition to Bose and Patel bills, A //tutu’s 
contention may, mspite of /ns ow-n sincere conviction 
and intention, tarn out to be merely academic. But 
he has sounded his note of warning not a day too soon 
that his community is in danger of disruption, not on 
account of her rejection of caste, as is contended by 
the unreflecting portion of the community, hut because 
of Its retentioo of caste. In this connection it will not 
be out of place to refer to the momentous utterance of 


Mr Justice Sadash-a I) cr, as President 8f the Social 
Serv^ League, Madras. _He said Tn an angry 
mood that he was seriously thinking of giving up the 
name Hindu if within 5 years &om this date the 
rigidity of caste and this rigidity of so^allcd Hindu 
religion which did not take other nations into its fold 
should not disappear" Here is much fund for reflection 
for those who still think it worth their while to invite 
Brahmos to formally call ihemselves Hindus when 
such a prominent member of the community has 
threatenra to discard the Hindu name 

DHIRENDRAVATn CnOUDHURr. 


HINDU COLONISATION OP JAVA 


T he qaestioa of the date and the actual 
sources of the Hindu Colony of Java 
is of some importance having regard 
to the many intertwined and tangled 
problems of the ancient history of India 
These dark mysteries of history still 
continue to elude the enquiry of students, 
there being very few authentic materials 
to ^rify the traditional stories on the 
anhject, ’According to local Javanese 
tradition, a large body of Indian emigrants 
led by Aji Saka, said to be a prince from 
Gujarat, landed in the first year of the 
local era corresponding to A.D. 75 No 
authentic confirmation of this tradifion 
had been discorensd before now Accord- 
ing to Vincent Smith, “the statement 
made in a late Chinese work that an 
Indian colony arrived in Java daring the 
reign of the Han Emperor Kwang Wn-ti 
(A.D. 25-57) is credible, although the 
authority on which it is based has not been 
found.” [History of Fine Arts, p 260.'] 
There is no doubt that the earliest Indian 
colony was aEramhanical cspedition, and 
the Buddhist excursion into Java was not 
earlier than the fifth century when Gnna- 
varman (A.D, 431), the Crown Prince of 
Kdsbmlr, is supposed to have converted 
the island to Buddhism. ' 

blonsieur Gabriel Ferrand (Journal 
Asiatique, Jaillet-Aout 191G, Tome VHI, 
p. 521*530), quoting Mr. Berthold Laufer, 
has recently cited certain Chinese works 
•which offer independent authentic corro* 
25-10 


boration of a Hindu Colony in Java during 
the early centnries of Christian era. In a 
Chinese work, known as Ileoa baa cbou, 
which covers the period of the second Han 
dynasty, A D. 25-220, occurs the 
following passage : “In the 12tb month of 
the sixth year of Young Kien (correspond- 
ing to A D. 131-132), the Kingdom of 
Ye-tiao (Yava-dvjpa), beyond the frontiers 
ofje-nan and of Chan, sent on ambassador 
to offer tribute.” The commentary* on 
this work, composed during the T’ang 
dynasty (A D. G08 906), cites on this point 
the following passage from Tong Koaaa 
Ki : “The I^ng of Ye-tiao sent an 
ambassador Che-boaei -who -was the head 
of the city of Java and a violet ribbon 
was given to the prince.” In the chapter 
ofiTeou ban efiou devoted to the inhabit- 
ants of the souffi, one find's, in sfi'gfiffy 
different terms, a reference to the same 
ambassador ; “In the 6th Yong-Kien 
year of the Emperor Chouen, Pien, the 
Kinggf Ye-tiao, beyond the frontiers of 
Je-nan, sent an ambassador to offer tribute. 
The king accorded to Pien a goldenseal and 
a 'violet ribbon." The work known as Tong 
Koaan Ki underwent considerable revision 
in the hands of successive authors, all of 
the time of the second Han dynasty ; the 
work in its entirety has been lost long ago, 
bat the surviving fragments have been 
collected and published in Bfon jring-tien 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

From the passage in Beoa baa ebon it 
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is dear that the king who sent the embassy and localisation of these different 
to the Chinese Emperor, reigned m Java sources and the canals through which 
about the end of 131 or the beginning of Indian civilization flowed into Java A 
132 of the Christian era According to M complete historical presentation of the 
Sylvain Levi, 'Pen* is the abbreviated development of Indian civilization 
Chinese rendenng of the Sanskrit word imperatively calls for such indentifica* 
Varman, so that it appears that some king tions,— for, the story of such development 
with a name terminating in Varman reign sometimes abruptly stops in the 
ed in Java m the early part of the second continent, steps across the Bay of Bengal 
century A D The emigration of Hindu and then is continued and developed with 
kings to Java must have preceded by at a remarkable energy and vitality but in 
least a century before that, for the Hindu perfect and harmonious relation to its 
kingdom must have taken some time to ancient and onginal context physically 
establish itself in Java and to acquire separated by a marine banner which, 
suffiaent importance to be able to enter apparently, though not actually, interrupts 
into diplomatic relationship with the the conbamty The narrative is resumed 
Chinese Empire The earhest reference to beyond the seas not as a sequel— bnt as an 
the island of Java in Indian literature is organic and logical development of the 
found m the Ramayana, Kishkindhya main story recorded m the Indian 
iCnnda (40th Sarga, 30th verse), where continent where it appears to have received 
Sugnva in course of giving directions an unhappy termination The recovery of 
to hia monkey leaders refers to various this apparently mutilatedpicture byjoimng 
islands in the sea as possible places together its dismembered fragments and 
where Ra\ana might have concealed the temuoating pieces is the foremost du^ 
Situ It is believed that the oldest portion of the Indian student It is not so much a 
of the Ramayana was composed before difficult task to piece them together as to 
600 B C , while the more recent portions find and to recognise them —for, having 
were probably not added till the second regard to their organic relationship, they 
century B C , and possibly later There will easily fit in and dovetail into one 


another, but until this is done, this inverted 
puzz}e>picture ndl continue to baffle 
students :n their vam attempt to explain 
many otherwise inexplicable mysteries of 
Indian History To recognize and to 


are evidences to shew that the portion 
relating to the expedition to Lanka was 
known to the authors of the DasaratAa 
Jataka, one of the Pali birth stones The 
KishkindhyaKanda must therefore beqmtc 
old Assuming that it is part of the later recover these data, nov. surviving in many 
additions, the references to Yava-dwipa fonnsin Java and the neigbbounag islands, 
may be taken vsnth some amount of Induin students seem to be peculiarlv 
certainty to be as old as 50 B C The qualified Por although %erT valuable 
island must have been colonised or at materials have been collected by eminent 
least known by actual visits, by the time Dutch scholars, by reason of tliar Jack of 
It came to be referred to in India, as knowledge of the details of Indian histoir, 
•Yavadmpa’, a Sanskrit name given to it they bare been unable to appraise the 
by Indian adventurers The first fndian signifies^ of the data and to correlate 
contact and wtereourse with Jam may tbemniththeliisto^ of themain continent 
therefore be attributed to the time before It is winenUy desirable that some group 
the birth of CJmst of Indian students should undertake a 

As regards the sources of Indo Javanese saentific study of these data and in our 
civilization fetat do le problemc is this opinion the responsibihtyrests very heavily 
that the remains of Jain speak in im on the Carmichael Chair of Anaent Indian 
mistakable terms of the arrival of ideas History and Culture at theCalcuttaUmier* 
and mstitutions from different parU of sity to initiate, m nght earnest, a course 
India at different times It is not a mere of such stadies 

idle cunosity which demands the identity Orwiendr* Coouar GANCOLr. 
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INDIAN NATIONALITY AND 

T he ■word nation is not always used in 
quite a definite sense. The following 
passages, those marked (1), (2), (3) 
(4) being from Prof. Gamer’s Introdnction 
to Political Science, and those marked (i) 
and (ii) being form Prof. Raymond Garfield 
Gettelt’s Readings in Political Science, are 
quoted here as bearing on the sense of the 
wojd nation, 

(i) Community ol race and language are undoubt* 
ediy the most usual and satisfactory tests for 
determining the existence of a nation" (p 46) 

(2) "The ethnic origins of many modem nations 
. are diverse and unknou'n and hence cannot be an 
infallible test’' (p. 47) 

(3) ‘SwitrerUnd embrace part of three ndXions, 
French, Germans and Italians’* (p 48). 

(4) "On the other hand the limits of the stale may 
be narrower than those of the nation Thus the French 
republic and the greater part of the kingdom of 
Belgium are embraced within the limits of the same 
aation” (p 48) 

(i) "In Germany the word 'People' has pfimatlly 
and prominently a political signification, as denoting 
a body of individuab organized under a single 
government , while the term 'Nation' is reserved for 
a collection of individuals united by ethnic or other 
bonds, irrespective of political combination According 
to this use a Nation is an aggregate of men speaking 
the same language, having the same customs, and. 
endowed with certain moral qualities which distinguish 
them from other groups of the same nature" (p 18) 

(11) "Lastly a nation may be duided into two or 
mote groups on account of temtocial expansion,— >as, 
for example, the English and the North American, the 
Spanish*Portuguese and the South American*’ (p i8)* 

Tfie passage fast quoferf is against tfie 
long standing claim to nationhood main* 
twned by the United States of America and 
the recent claim to nationhood set up by 
the self-governing British Dominions, as 
also against the claim to nationhood of 
the Spanish-American Republics and the 
Brazilian Republic. Argentina has its 
‘Banco de la naaon Argentina ' On the 
other hand Switzerland, divided between 
three nationalities as resting on the basis 
of language — German, French and Italian— 
claims to be a nation, as is clearly evidenced 
by its ‘Nationalrath’ (National Council). 

To add to the confnsion in the use of the 
■Word nation, Viceroy and Sovereign have 


HINDUSTANI SPEECH 

complimented the Sikhs of India as being 
a “nation”. The Sikhs— a bod;r of Hindu 
dissenters mainly ■with a sprinkling of 
Musalman converts — ruled indeed at one 
time a large territory, but it^was a territory 
peopled by Musimans, Hindus and 
Sikhs, the Musalmans being the most 
numerous and the Sikhs the least 
numerous of the three classes. Even at 
the present day, in the great Sikh centre, 
Amritsar, Hindus outnumber the Sikhs 
and the Musalmans outnumber the 
Hindus, as the last Census Returns 
declare. 

Taking the example of Switzerland, 
which speaks three languages, and that 
of the United States and the Latin 
Republics of America, ■which speak 
European languages and call themselves 
nations, it would be safe to assume that 
the term nation is now* applicable to a 
people inhabiting a country that has a 
particular name, whether the people speak 
more languages than one or speak a 
language that is spoken in one or more 
other countries, England, France, and 
Italy — each of which has a language of its 
own •u’ith only dialectic differences, Breton 
and Basque in comers of France being the 
only exceptions, — are the seats of nations of 
the best type, for community of language 
anif temtorjaf contiaui'ty are conrfitibns 
most favourable to moral unity. 

Indians can claim to be a nation only 
of the Swiss type. But while Switzerland 
has but three languages, India has a multi- 
tude, and these not of one family either, 
(as the Swiss languages are all of Aryan 
family), but mainly of two families, the 
Aryan and the Dravidian. Indians then are 
a nation in that they inhabit a country 
that has a particular name. The old 
historic native name, Bh5ratvarsa or 
simply Bhitat has now been overlaid by 
the foreign names, now also historic, 
Hindustan, Hind, and India, all derived 
from the name of India’s great western 
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nTer.SinOhufttelndus) The ideaof Mism ailture worts m Urtti ore all from Per 
nationality has been a result of Engbsh 30,3 Arabic Lallulal’s w (Prem 

rule, and, bow ever defective the idea may ^ \ is the ^ery fountain of 

be on account of India’s numerous and pjose Hindi, is punstic in the 

diverse languages, it deserves to be , whOe, on the other hand, Raja 

cherished as a bond of amity and union .. (Sandford and 

a^^r?oweS”’— ot'-t oam.. — ed 

nrmc them omtedly on towards the and Arabic words 

ntSfment of desirable objects such as „ still very nctirc among Hindu wntere, 

nations seek , „ho would, for instances use instead of 

With the idea of Indian nationality has s„„ oud n?y instead of hh tt for sea 

^rmoXSS^g“stLnat.o^rtL^^ Somedfteen years of ^ 
ofTndia Nfhirally the most wide spread pj^anm Sabha’s denuncia faon of Hindi 
and vigorous Indian language Hindu gj^aprasad s as ' (“o°S* 

stani, Tias been hit upon as the test bttea regards Urdu on the other 

to be this desired national langua^ Persianuation is the order of the 

Mr Gandhi has called this lan^ag I anaei below m Roman charactw 

Hindi which is very objectiona , short sentences from Hindi Extract C 

th?word Hindi, in its generally P«vaJent sentence from UrduExtract 

sense, Csetfor translatmn into English at 

character and of Matnculation Examination of ^Ide 

and includes further the , j Calcutta University m the > ear 1917 (Vide 

Tulsidas s Femaysa Kban Calendar for 1917, Part III, p 5 p lU 

different lan^age from the wide apart stands literary 

Boll prose Hmdi The te^^^H Hindi from literary Urdu 

which according totn p down to Wnd — Vmks nsmVs ek manusya odyw aur 

hv Ando Indian lexicographers a H nd ddh ki mulmsnita utmajhit ths. 

Silo” c^ers both Hindi and Urfu.nmy k. ...dto. h";!* JV.*” 

ration, be applied to the Y*. i,a bW utke anusar chain# k» wnii"** oeiaUiS 

SdSfi-nniW 

“\::.awewto nacectamthccnteat of 
number of The Mo*™ , 9 ^ „™ment nnd disngrmnent b'tween 

One P”i‘f?“Zstaai as the nation Urdu m elementary teit books 

adoption of Hindustani ™ the United Provinces, 

al language “'X'’ “ utdu phases of J^ane compared the latest Hindi and Urdu 

between the Hmd ^deed the p-^j-rs (the years of publication being 

Hindustani S5\Cris a world of S,Sve!y 19^8 and 1917) for Prepam 

same for both, but j^gher vocables ^on^lass^ B of Vernacular Schools for 

“d"withluTa't^m|ou,^„^^^^ ?i;,S"SL^gTrtTesso?^yrs'om ^ 

»-nS?r«r"* — 

tion is a most Deranagan 

Hindi « '"fSdu “a thcPe«ian « 
character and U i cuUo« 

s;S?in rd-™ ‘“‘' 


. u,a.h„o.l.sspPn'F"“'‘>“ 
o( II ndusUn 


and 

^diTowrs'dJ pages The diircrences I 
have found intliem arethcfdlloiving — 

, H ndi •pith and Urdu wbaq for Ustm The 
Wd sobnq Hiised hwewr in some of the Hindi 

nd gHtujl ko praeiim Vato' and Urdu 

*'**'l'**H nd* Kvar and Urdo Khudl’ for p*/ 

4 Hindi bhojan, and Urdu khln»‘ for /w» 
lUiinJ N H nd ^oo 
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5 Hindi 'dhanyavid de and Urdu 'bandagi kiya 
kaie' tor exprest thankfulness 

6 Hmd 'bandanj kijj kare and Urdu bandagi 
kiys kare for mating obetssanee 

In the Hindi Reader there arc the 
following Persian, Arabic, and Persi Arabic 
words — 

I Pers an -~kam pul dard ward gard nirU) 
sufM zor, kamzor l^ub M^bar shahad garam ta»a 
salad sardr cbu chaku jald naukar surat rosKan 
-ch tjg h daraWit shakkar sblsbl dukun $b ktr 

safed, saresh ratdl, pasand dost dosd post 
l^ud l^ush, rawaak kl)uzak yad sham der 

aabln iinwar pads, roz, ^uda, atim rastt ftrmao 
(from Hidastani \erb irmanl formed from Pers an 
szmi trying) magar y*r iwJz 

II Arab c — umr sair g halat madad, taraf 
gharaz, dawi, qalam, hkr vaat ran ha<r malk 
khatir sif, aurat makln ktlb nisab javAvab mza) 
zarur, kasur mif g harur saluk, am r g bar b 
fak r subh madrisa adab k tab, nash hat tdml, 
kljarab malum shakes janti tarah 

III Persi Arabic.— be*shaur be sabab* 

The Hindi and Urdu Readers noticed 
above do not aim at v. idcning the breadi 
between Hindi and Urdu but do atm at 
narrowing the breach between them as 
mudi as prosslble But this is not 
the mm of manj iVTiters in Hindi 
and Urdu 1 may instance here the 
Hindu author of Brrs n 

pablished at rmru (Allahabad) m 
the year 1916, who never uses for sun 
and ^ for moon, but uses instead the 
Sanskrit words and I have 

no recent Urdu schoolbook by me ex 
cept the Urdu Reader mentioned above 
But Persianization is doubtless the path 
followed in Urdu T«wSr ihh i Hmd is 
the stock Urdu term for ‘ History of 
India,’' and Araish i Mahfil is the title of a 
standard Urdu book The new Univer 
sitj that has been set up at Hydera 
bad, m which the medium of instruction is 
Urdu, in spite of thefact that this language 
IS ahen to the Hindus of the Hyderabad 
State, who form nme-tenths of its popula 
tion, will mevitably widen the breach 
between Hindi and Urdu, for the Urdu 
books, translations and onginal works 

• The banshterat ons here are of the words as 
given in Deranagri character and are in some 
cases only phonet c transcr pt ons of words as they are 

given in the Urdu Reader lo Persian character 


used for instruction in the higher subjects 
must surelv be largely interlarded with 
Persian and Arabic terms, nhich Hindi 
cannot possibly accept Hindi has a kmd 
red source to draw from, when neces 
sary, and that source is Sanskrit 

The only reconciliation between Hindi 
and Urdu that is possible at present is the 
creation of a recognized conversational 
Hindustani for both Hindus and Musal 
maos, which shall be w ithout the 
salient literary features of Hindi and Urdu 
and which shall concern itself onlv with 
the lower concerns ofhfc Knowledge of 
such lower grade Hindustani cannot enable 
men from Bengal, Maharastra or Dravidi 
an India to take part in Indians’ national 
concerns, such as Congress addresses and 
the like In The EngUsbman of December 
18 appeared the Associated Indian Press 
notice that this year’s Congress and 
Moslem League were gomg “to be more 
or less a Hindi and Urdu Congress and 
League” that 'almost all the speeches 
except the Presidential address of the 
Congress’ were to be “dehvered either m 
Hindi Or Urdu,” that most of debbera 
tions and discussions” were to** be “earned 
on in the vernaculars,” and that the chair 
man of the Congres* Reception Committee 
w as to dehver his speech in Hindi When 
I read the announcement of the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee’s Hindi speech 
I w'ondered how this speech could be 
mtelligible to the mas's of the audience — 
particularly to the Musolman delegates 
and the delegates from Dravidiau India 
TSe £bgiisAman of Dccemfier has the 
following — 

S vami Shraddhananda Cfia rman of the Recep 
t on Comm ttee readwelcome address in H ndi The 
Swami has been so persistent in us ng Hindi that he 
even decl ned to do an Eng! sh banslat on of the 
address lor the press Eventually the major ty of the 
audence appreciated the Swamrs address in Hindi 
and followed h m closely 

I cannot believe that the majority of 
the audience understood the Swami sHmdi 
address An English translation would 
have made his speech mtelhgible to all the 
delegates and visitors who could not 
understand Hindi, and to thousands 
of Indians outside Amntsar, who have 
no knowledge of Hmdi The mstallation 
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aoH together on national or indhidoM 
concerns, I can wish it to be learnt 
by this class of people, and not by the 
mass of the people throughout the non 
Hindustani portion of Aryan India and 
the whole of non Aryan India 

A manual giving in English the elements 
of -Hindustani grammar and containing 
lessons' of a conversational char^ter as 
much ns possible, in Roman charactw 
and n few specimen lessons m both 
Devanagan and Persian character, otUi a 
glossary, Hindustani English, at the end. 


would suffice to enable any Enghsh-know- 
mg man outside the Hindustani area to 
acquire for himself an elementary know- 
ledge of Hindustani This knowledge 
might he added afterwards by readmg 
and conversation A general school or 
college instruction in Hindustani for 
students (mostly Mussalmans) whoM 
vernacular is not Hindustani can be need- 
ed'only where theguardiMS of such students 
do actually desire such instruction 

V SVAUACnARAN GAKGUW. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Two Pre-Mauryan Statues. 

To the Modern Review for 
Mr 0 C Gangoly contributed A N'Me on 
Mr K P layaswal’s Discovery of Two 
Saisunaga Stitws’Mn which he 

sculptures were pre My 

earlier than the 1*^. „ p chanda, 

sculptor s yt ^^a^^ of Ae 

not j .jjat as, according to Dr 


were of Persian extraction, sculpture in 
ancient India was a foreign importation 
Somoch for Mauryanart All or inost ancient 
Indian sculptures which are considered to be 
of a later date than Alexanders »n«siw 
are held by most European Indologists to be 
the products either of Greek craftmanship or 
at least of Greek lofluence 

(This IS a lay man's hurried summary, In 
xihich. It is hoped, professional and expert 
inuq^mnswiirbea&e. if thev «re to to 
pick as many holes as there are letters In It J 
Such being the case, the discovery nhlch 
Mr lajaswal claims to have made, would up- 
set the conclusions of the Indologists who had 
hitherto considered the ancient Hindus to be 
incapable of evolving any school of sculpture 
of their own These conclusions do not alfect ' 
our forefathers sculptural and artistic capa- 
city alone , they are. In fact, links in a chain of 
reasonings calculated to keep our ancestors, in 
the worlds opinion, indebted to foreigners in all 
the elements of culture and avilisation It is for 
this reason that whenevei-any Indian student 
the ancient history of his country ventures 
to differ from European savants, he is snubbed 
as a • nationahst"and, therefore, as undoubted- 
ly carried away to the regions of error by his 
Mtnotic bias But maj not “imperialistic 
mas,’* “race superiority bias,” Sic., be also 
sonites of error, and often of more serious 
errors ? .... 

Let us, however, see what some Indologists 
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oFx'epute, both European and Indian, other 
than those named before, say on the subject. 
The December (1919) number of the "Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society de- • 
votes 52 pages to this subject. At a joint meet- 
ing of the i'^iatic Societies held in England 00 
September 5, 1919, Dr. Vincent A. Smith said 
that the statues "undoubtedly are extremely 
ancient ,and probably pre-Maurya.” His 
opinion is thus further summarised : 

"Both the scholars named [K. P. Jayaswal 
andR. D. Baneiji], who had the advantage of 
examining the statues at leisnre, have published 
their results in the Journal of the Btbar nod 
Orissa Research Sonety for 1919, Vol V. Both 
agree that the statues are pre-Maurya, the 
oldest known in India, and that they are por- 
trmts of the two Kings, Aja or Udaya, and his 
son, Varta, Namdi or Kandi, (Nanda) Vardh- 
ana, who reigned in the fifth century B C That 
result, if established, revolntionizea the history 
of Indian art. Hitherto the assumption that 
stone sculpture began with Asoka has been 
generally accepted, if the Patna statues and 
their inscriptions are as old as supposed, it must 
be admitted that the art of sculpture in stone 
was well matured two centuries before Asoka. 
The execution of the images is such that it pre- 
supposes a long prior developmeot of plastic 
art.'* 

"Dr, Smith, while unwiUing to dogmatize, 
was and is of opinion that the statues are pre- 
Maurya, that probably they were executed not 
later than 400 B. C., that the inscriptions are 
eontemporaiy with the statues, and that the ap- 
pearance of comparative modernity in the 


The summary, of Dr. Smith’s views Is 
followed by three pages of observations contri- 
buted by Dr. Barnett. They are unfavour- 
able, and are of too technical a character 
to be capable of being summarised for the 
general reader. Mr. Jayasual's reply, which 
follows, meets every point in Dr. Barnett’s 
observations. Mr. laj-aswal's contention 
that the finishing touch to the statues 
was given after the letters had been engraved, 
is supported by what Mr F Green, the stone- 
expert in charge of the construction of the 
Calcutta Victoria Memorial, has said after 
examining the statues and the words engraved 
thereupon. This disposes of 'Mr. R, D. Baner- 
ji-’s opinion that the words engraved are of 
much later date than the -statues. Mr. 
Arun Sen gives reasons from the point rf 
view of an art critic , for supposing that the 
Statues are pre-Mauryan. Mahamahopadhyaya 
26-11 


Haraprasad Shastrj, while disagreeing with 
Mr- Jayaswal in some details, thinks that the 
statues are certainly not images of yahshas 
and that they are pre-Mauryan 

Discovery of a Statue of Ajatasatru. 

In the yournal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society for December, 1919, pp. 



Statue of Ktxe Ajatasatru 
{ Cirea 515 B. C. ) 

’ Mathura Museum. 
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55051, Mr K P Jayaswal announces his 
discovery of a statue of King Ajatasatru the 
son of Bimbisara, in the Mathura Museum 
He writes 

It bears an inscription round the statue on 
the pedestal 1 examined it carefully and came 
to the conclusion that there was no trace of a 
yaksha and that the whole inscription is read 
able except one letter The left side whKhwas 
exposed to light gave me the reading— 

Kunika Sevasmago 
Maga[]nam , 

‘ Kunika Sevasmago— of the Mngadhas 

This made me pray IIisHonoar Sair Edward 
Gait to kindly obtain impressions and casts ot 
the inscription for leisurely study In response 
to Ills Honour s request Sir Hareourt Butl« 
had casts and impressions prepared hy «r 
Dikshit I have now utilized these ineir 
facsimiles will be published m the next n«®her 
In the meantime I give my readmg of the ms 

^*^?Right) nibhadapra Seai Aj [a] satni Tojo 
(Front)^iymbols for 4 20 {tba) 10 (d) 
(Left^Aun^ta seiasi nago Magadhantun raja 

^ThePassef-away one (dead) the 
of Sreni the Ajata 

Kumka Sevasi naga king of the Magaaaau 
the title of Bimbisara is 

“fatamahop.dhyaja Haraprasad Staar. 

writcaonttoascoverym the same jtmtnal 

’’ ?wh« 1 jest 

HEiiMiS' 

n( the in»cnption on tlie Ther 

^/nfmbisim^he KiJg of the Sisunaga toi 
there teem » "‘eT^.S 
■S'^o.S.vSsT eSut ‘he 

.OTcnption deslrOTS alloee- 

theory trhiehhad tekoi eiKi » 
, ‘a^'ep ‘rSof m £eh.eolo"s.e.. eeholarsh.p 

Bamnioliun Roy. 


tian Association at the grave of Raja 
^mmohun Roy at Bristol on the occasion of 
the anniversary of his death is taken from the 
Youn^ Men of India published by the 
National Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of India and Ceylon — 

When nn Indian sets sail from his native 
land he puts down Bristol as one of the places 
which he should not on any account fail to 
visit Here he the remains of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy one of India s greatest sons it may 
truly be said the Pather of Modem India. lie 
IS one of the heroes of India s boyhood, and 
his carrer is the pattern for our youtt 

India IS grateful to Bristol for the hospitality 
extended to this one of our first visitors to the 
country and more especially to Bristol s great 
citizen Mary Carpenter, whose friendship 
meant so much to onr great countryman 

Ram Mohan Roy was m the line of the great 
oroohels of India who in the different ages IM 
her m the onward path of her great world 
destmy The times produced them as ^ 
they directed the times , for in reality the In 
finite Father m His Love is the Origin and the 
mtimate Guide of them all It were long to 
recount the glorious line of seers fouaders of 
CTeTrebgmns schools of thought great states 
£n and lawgivers masters of literature art 
S«ic and arehitecture all spirits who comfort 
“odennoble millions of human beings to this 
dav each contributing his or her share to that 
hentage of India whicTi stands apart and unique 
m the world to-day the more mamUous the 
Sore It IS studied In this Ime came Ram Mohan 

the inscrutable wisdom of God there 
has come about a thoroughgoing impact of 
Western culture on India Bntam which is 
.0 essentially non mterfenng m its direipime 
of sportsmanship is the chosen agent for this 
moact The results issuing from it are mfinite 
impu in some ways and capable 

rf’weal^r woe according ns they are directed 

in.nf to the New India which wiU be brought 
Sb^ut by tL harmomsmg of the esseutjM 
ft^ures of the two cultures Tmc to the 
wita<re of India and at the same time lacor- 
the hentage of the ^\e8t New India 
shall wfse from ‘li® Rabindranath Tagore 
fa this day has sung of the Cycle in which 
lioarv Winter himself rejuvenates mto youthful 
^nnair So also, Sarojmi Naidu calls for a 
^Practical Mysticism It was this secret 
which Ram Mohan Roy indicated bv his teach 
Tne and his 1 fc by his suffering at the hands of 
hH own people and at the hands of his foreign 
frKnils The measure of his success iraraedia 
telv and far more after his departure mdicates 
thAruth of this secret 

And so New India is bemg wrought like one 
of those great Onental carpets which you 
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so admire The artist TiCTer starts -vrith a design 
mapped oat before him He begins as he xroidd 
a poem. His feeling of beauty leads him on 
from flower to leaf, from star to sun, hne on 
line, border on border, until the whole thmg 
when finished tells you unmiataVably that n 
lormg soni has been there all the time So, 
also, is India being Tiorkedonby the Master 
Craftsman, and his agency is great souls 
Among them Ram Mohan Roy will be erer 
reckoned as one who at the stage of a new 
departure set the strands in a new combina 
tion of truth and bcanty, such as wBl bring 
about a great blossom of rare life and liberty 


Greatest Benefaction for the 
■Well-being of Mankind. 

By way of noticing the "Re\iew for 1918'* 
of the work done bj * The Rockfeller Founda 
tion" of U S A in the Young Men of India, 
Dr D N Maitra gives us some idea of the 
immensity and methods of work of what la 
perhaps the greatest benefaction for the ivelU 
being of mankind throughout the world ” 

Some Idea of the magnitude of the work may 
be formed from the fact that a sum of what 
corresponds to orer seres crozes of rupees was 
Bpent on appropriations to vanous societiea 
and its own direct efforts during the fire 
years of wor (1914-18) and OTer4Hcrorc8 m 
the year 1918 alone, encamp and cotamnoity 
welfare, medical education, research and rehef, 
humamtanan aid, public health, etc 

It is a regrettable fact that there is rivalry 
and jealousy even in philanthropj It is, 
therefore, worth noting with pleasure and 
admiration that while working in France 
during the War the Commission of the Rock% 
feller Foundation for the preiention of Tnberv 
culosis, instead of seeking by offering higher 
salaries to draw French nurses away from th^ 
Service of other institutions, used its go^ 
offices vfith the various French agencies which 
employ nurses to increase the salary scale for 
all In India, 

The methods and record of its anti malarial 
campaigns “to test the possibilities of ndding 
a community of malaria” would be fotmd 
mstructive and encouragmg “By draining 
fi^ng of pools, by ditchmg streams and by 
oumg surface water which cannot be otherwi«b 
dealt with, the breeding of the anopheles mos-. 
qnito was almost wholly prevented The 
reduction of cases was as high as 80 to 97 4 
per cent , and the economic gam was no Jess 
remarkable, the cost per head fell from 145 
to only 44 cents In regions where the above 
programme could not be successfully cirtied 
out on account of the difflcultv ofcontrollme 


the surface waters, the demonstrators adopted 
another method of attack This aimed at cunng 
the carriers of malaria, in this way giving the 
mosquito no opportunity to rerezre the la/ective 
organism and therefore no opportunity to 
transmit it ^ others In this way, a malarial 
control of 80 per cent was obtained in the 
rural area, at a cost of only 1 OS per caput, 
in place of 5, spent on doctor’s bills alone I 
And the renew very aptly remarks, “Malaria 
elimmation is feasible, scientifically, and eco- 
nomically, it represents a stnkmg contribution 
to community progress and human happiness,” 
— a remark wbKh we, in India, may well lay- 
to heart The above processes were reinforced 
by the “enlarged plans” for the anti malarial 
demonstration, viz , striking posters, popular 
Qlnstrated pamphlets newspaper articles, ins- 
tmetiOB jn the schools, public lectures and the 
sale of standardized quinine at low rates by all 
druggists , even "button badges * w ere given to 
those who were found to be free from malaria 
germs 

The Foundation accepted the invitation of 
the Madras Government to begin new Co- 
operative work and did some anti-hookvvorm 
demonstration work 


Swami Vivekananda on Women’s 
Education and Capacity. 

The Prahuddha Bharata\A% given another 
instalment of Swami Vivekananda’s conversa- 
tion with a disciple on bis project of a ”Math“ 
for women, which he did not live to give a 
concrete shape We make the following 
extract from it — 

In the begmmg they [the girls] are to be given 
education and left to themselves After that 
they will act as they think best After marriage 
andentermg the world they will inspire their 
husbands with noble ideals and be the mothers 
of heroic sons But the guardians of the students 
in the female Math not be allowed to 
even mention the name of the marriage of their 
daughters before they attam the age of fifteen 
— thJB rule must be observed 

Disciple. — Sir, then those girl students will not 
command reputation in society Nobody w ould 
like to marry them — 

Swamiji—TShy will not they be wanted 
m mamage ? You have not understood the 
course of society even now Such learned and 
accomplished girls will not stand in want of 
bridegrooms Society now-a-days does not 
follow the practice of child marnage, — nor will 
follow in future Even now, don t yon see ^ 
Disciple —But whatever you sav, there will be 
violent opposition and protest against this m 
the beginning 

Swamijn — Let it be, whit is there < 
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in that ? Eighfeons work initiated with moral 
earMstoees and conrage, if confronted with 
obstruetioa fll awaken the moral power of 
the initiators the more (to bear down the 
opposition and carryit tosaccess) That nbtdi 
has no obstruction, no opposition, ontj takes 
men to the ^ath of moral death. Struggle js 


which are available are not la good and healthy 
condition And what is the reason ? The chief 
reason is that they do not get sufficient fodder 
to eat 

Ownng to the insuffiaent number and 
lofenont} of milch cattle, there is a great 
shortage to the mtlk supply 


As regards woman’s capacity for the 
highest spiritual achievement, Vnekananda 
said — 

We, in the relative plane of “I" and "thou”, 
notice this difference of sex The more the 
mind ^omes introspective and inward, the 
more that idea of difference vanishes Ultimately 
when the mind is merged and is one with the 
homogeneous and undifferentiated Jfrahtoan, 
then such idea as that this is a man, or that 
a woman, does not remain at all Therefore 
do I say tliat though ootwardly there mar 
be difference between men and women m their 
real nature there is no difference Therefore, 
it a man can be a bnower of JJrahtnaa, why 
cannot a woman attain to the same knowledge f 
Therefore, I was saying if one amongst women 
becomes a knower of Brahman then by the 
radiance of her persoQaitty, thousands of nooien 
will be inspirited, awakened to truth and 
great wellbeiag ofthe country and society will 
easne 

The Swami praised the early adiootcs and 
workers for the education of girls by sa)ing 
“Tho« who in the begwntng h&veitrenuonsly 
endenvonred for even the bttle of female edoea 
tioa that now obtains, is there ony doubt of 
the greatness of tbttr heart * ’ 

Stiloh and Agricultural Cattle. 

Writing on the Mtal subject of ‘ Milch 
and Agricultural Cattle” tn the /ndian 
Ilumaniianan Hr K M Khandwala sajs — 
In India the chief agncaltomlcattleare bulls 
cows, and buffaloes In in Itntish 

Jfldm the number of bulls was 4 60 00 000 
Out of these almost two-thirde that is 3 20,» 
00 000 were decrepit and not fit for nfmealttiral 
purposes. The number of bulls which can be 
used for ngncultoral purposes was onlv about 
1,10 00,000 Tba aamber is onste insufficient 
for the cultivation of land Alwut 22 00 00* 
000 acres of land are bemg cultivated in India 
erety year Thus a p.iir of bulls is arailable 
for every 27 acres of land Hut it has been 
estimated that forevery two am* of cnltirable 
land n pair of bulls is necessary Thus it is 
quite clear that there is not a siiiriclcnt number 
of bulls for proper cultiention of land in India. 
The shortage Of bulls is quite out of proportion 
the nerti of agnctilture The statistics 
qircn above arc appalling enough to show 
what conilitiocs land IS being calttrated 
India Hut this is not all Even the bulls 


Milk, which was obtainable n few years back 
—not even a generation back but about a decade 
ago, at 6 pics per seer is now hardly obtainable 
lor 18 pies per «eer even m villages. So milic 
aitd butter, which formed part of the frugal 
food of Indians, are not available to them now. 
The resnlt is that the vitality of the nation is 
being detcflorated, and deterioration m physique 
leads to chronic diseases like cholera, raalann, 
indneeza, etc. The problem of mdeh and ngn> 
cnltuml cattle is thus such that its neglect will 
menn national suicide 

The wiiter suggests the following 
refnedies — 

As in m.any states of America and Canada 
there IS a spwial livestock hraoch oftheagn 
cultural department, so m Indua the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should hare a lire stock 
branch whore work shonld be directed towards 
the improvement of the stock raising industry 

The next thing to be proitdeir n to keep 
open forest tracts os grating grounds Dut 
ereo here the farmer* have thnr own difficnUie* 
The transport facilities being not available on 
account of bad runds and the long distances 
at which forests are situated, they nrenotnbfe 
to tsokenseef such pasture ground Uistfaere- 
fM* necessary thot^:ra/as^ grounds should be 
thrown open to tirmers near their villages 
Ubat IS called "commons ' shonld be ocijuired 
by Gorrrument asd its use should be allowed 
without any rental 

There is naotber diffieuify— meagre supply 
of dnnVing walmn summer— whwh should not 
be lost sight of Tbw diffinilty » sprcially felt 
iti times of famine and distress It isnot unnftca 
that hundreds and hundreds of cattle die in 
times of distress because thev cannot obtain 
vaffieicnt dnnVing wnter Inthefamine of last 
Tear It If reported that millions of cattle hare 
dKdi breause of wont of fodder and water. 
TTbn difficulty can be met to some extent by 
pnrate chanty The old pratice of dedicating 
tanks to villages was wholesome and should 
be encouraged The Government, le, district 
boards and local boards, should also proridc 
for digging more and more wtlls and tanks is 
vilhige*- 

Desidcs, the slaughter of healthy calves at 
slanghler-bonses should be chocked by providing 
for 0 prohibitive licenre fecj- 

Mach cxn fie achicred also by iweitdmg 
•eiceti&c knowledge ol>ont breeding and rearing 
of cattle among ngricultunsts. The eCTictu 
tunil department should freely distntmte nroad- 
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tast pamphlets and leaflets giving all informa 
tion abont it More veterinary hospitals should 
also be started m various tov.ns because the 
loss of cattle from preventible diseases is not 
small m India At present there are 353 such 
Hospitals for the whole of India The total num* 
ber of cattle m India is about 147,335 852, for 
which such a small number of dispensaries 
cannot be considered adequate 

As Indians in general and peasants and 
farmers m particular are wofully Illiterate 
there must be unnersal free education for bojs 
and girls and adults to make pamphlets and 
leaflets appreciably useful 


Use of Bamboo for Paper-makmg. 

As India and Burma contain large areas 
where the bamboo grows and as the supply of 
paper in India from indigenous and foreign 
sources is utterty inadequate, the following 
extract from the of Arts Journal «vcn 

in the Mysore Economxc Journal will be found 
Useful — 

An important project for manufactonac 
paper from bamboo m Tnoidad is bemg earned 
out by an Edinburgh firm of publishers About 
1,000 acres of land near St Joseph (seven 
miles from the Capital at Port of Spam) have 
been planted in bamboo, and a concession has 
been obtamed giving the firm the right to cut 
bamboo from tlm Government forests 

Accordum to report by the United States 
Consul in Irmtdad, the firm iti question, foresee* 
mg a paper famine throughout the world 
wilhm. the next few years, have been giving 
serious Consideration to the problem of pro- 
viding adequate paper reserves for themselves 
for the future , and although rcaluing that 
paper can be produced from any vegetable 
material containing cellulose, nevertheless came 
to the conclusion that bamboo was most 
suitable for the purpose They selected Trinidad 
for their bamboo paper project, as the bamboo 
grows there very quickly, having sufficient de- 
velopment Within three or four years for mahmg 
paper 

Experts have been employed to study the 
question of eastlv getting rid of the knots in 
the bamboo, and wso of the yellow wh green 
colour that has hitherto been considered a 
drawback for the manufacture of paper from 
bamboo The first experiments in Tnnidad 
With the bamboo consisted of puttmg the reeds 
through sugar-cane presses While this rather 
cruddy accomplished the purpose, nevertheless. 
It was found to be dejirable that the bamboo 
should be shredded ns well as mashed, and 
the knots removed It is said that a machine 
has been designed which accomplishes all tins 
work, and tliat a bleach or a dye has bectf 


discovered which makes the wood pulp and 
paper perfectly white It is understood that 
the machinery for the bamboo plant, to cost 
about £30,000, has been ordered from the 
Umt^ States 


Political Organisation m 
Ancient India. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Soae-^ 
iy (Bangalore) for January contains an article 
of great historical importance on ' The Brahman 
Hierocracy and the Body Politic” by Mr 
R. Shama Sastri, the editor of Chanakja's 
Arthasastra His conclusions are based on 
ancient Vedic and other texts, from which he 
gives copious quotations with translations 
br/b vntiCiunani^ MAit. 

Mr K P Jajaswal in his “Introduction to 
Hindu Polity published seven years ago in 
the Modern Review Mr Sastii says ■— 

There is reason to bebeve that while im* 
migrating into India, the Aryans earned with 
them those social religious and political 
Sentiments and customs which they bad in. 
common with their brethren, the Gree^ the 
Romans and other branches of the Indo* 
European family 

It appears that when they entered India, they 
had no monarchical form of government 
and that the political tie which knit them 
together into a body for peace and war was the 
same as that of the Greeks and Romans, tnbal 
or patriarchal form of government. 

When the monarchical form of goiernraent 
originated m India, the King nas elected 
The functions of the King are thus described — 

At first, the political functions of the king, 
thus elected, seem to have been limited to 
collection of revenue and maintenance of a 
standing army to put down and drive out 
enemies and robbers 

It IS evident that kmgs dunng the Vcdic 
period levied and collected tax from the people 
(Visas) mkmd and perhaps m cash also (A V" IV. 
22,2 &. 3) and distributed among their subjects 
whatever they plundered from their enemies 
(A V XIX 24,6) 

Regarding the election of Kings ue have 
the foUoMing — 

The word ‘Rajakntah’, ‘makers of the kings,* 
(mA V III 5,7) 13 a significant phrase and 
implies that there, was dunng those days a 
distmct body of people whose duty it was to 
elect kings and onomt them to bemleis ofthe 
ordinary people as distingmshed from them 
selves. Election of a kmg seems to have been 
au usual custom during the \cdic period, as 
” corroborated by the following k 
Rigveda — 4' 
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, 'Th.i.syonrliiog OBhamUs, Sooa.jtbe 
to have been the eaclosne pnvilege of Icio/rof os Brahmans 
pnestly class There is also evidence to believe that this 

The writer brmK tocether Vedic hvmus |“•‘tlcal social and religious independence of 
from which one can^ gather what power" the A 

priesUy class had to injure Kings or restore among the Romans and the Greeks a distinct 
exiled ones cLc He writes — pnestly class seems to have been exercising some 

While the prerogative of the pnestly class to kings and the common 

elect and anoint a kiog was unquestwaed 

its power for mischief also seems to have been Mr Sastn also traces some of the causes 
^ually great as set forth in the hymn of the which led to the establishment of absolute 
® pnest calls upon the monarchies in the place of republics or limited 
or real ® monarchies We have no space to follow him 

Thepnests voice regarding the restoration We shall content ourselves wath quoting the 
ofanexiledkingseemstohavebeenalsosopreme 'Ollmving passage 

The causeor causes which seem to have led Thongh he (Chanakya) was well aware ofthe 
to the banishment of an elected king arc thus elective monarchy and also the hereditary 
descnbed in the hymns of the Atharvaveda monarchy of the Vedic period and though be 
in which a king in distress attempts to reconcile thought the republican form of government as 
hiS kinsmen and people by means of sacrifice the most invincible and powerful enough to last 
r> . .1 ^ . .. long still he attached importance to the above 

Regarding the or Popular Assembly fo„i of absolute monarchy with Brahman 

we have the following •— ministers as the only type best adapted for the 

The questions of electing bacishiog and presCTvation of Brahmanu: learning and religion- 
restoring a king besides other affairs s^ to As already stated the elective raonarehy with a 
have b^ settfed m an open assembly of the prwnderance of Brahmamc element or power 

There isno doubt thatsmee such important though conducive to the preservation and p^ 

andsettUdjo the assembly i( the people the 't^ thoVof the^othff 

;;rthlrtht'‘™S’’SaKd’.a""S eLS. Hene'e Jbsolote moaLhy mlu 

bable that questions of war and peace Md o« h preservation of their own 

discussed and settled 

in the same assembly tbeir view conducive to the prospenty of other 

Mr Shama Sastrl holds that he King had classes also 

power only over the agricultoral and trading — 

people not over the Brahmans Two Classes Of Brahmans 

It 19 to be noted that the one /n the same article Icom which we have 

epithet which IS found and quoted above the writer 5a>5 that the ancient 

Sr5Su°Sed‘'f'®'v?sy£' seem to tav. been d.v.ded mlp Isso 

lord oahe agncnltural and trading people a» classes those that lived in cities for the 
contrasted with ‘ Brahmanaspati lord of the service of their King and those that lived in 
Brabaaas or priests. The word Vis jn wl hermitages In forests on the banks of a 
the Vedas invanably draotes ag™ul^rai and nejennuJ river which are thus described — • 
tvfldmffoeople and the later word * Vaisya 

^oCTa« of the same word It follows therefore The hermitages of ancient Brahmans -were 
Siat the king in virtue of his being only a invanabty situated m an extensive forest tract 
lord of the people as distinguished from on the banks of one or other perennial nver, 
sSbrnanaspati lord ofthe Brahmans or pnevts congenial to m-ow th of flowers fniits roots and 
no power over the Brahmans Thattfae wildrice They were a sort of University fall of 
TWbmans did not ocknowledge the elected chief professore ready to teach and students eager to 
nstLirking ,s elcarlv stated w the following They jach an asylum for the 

pLsage ofthe Vajurveda - afflicted either in body or mind or in both who 
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lor the nJlerjatjon of their phTsical or mental 
isfinnitics, sought remedies at the hands of the 
sages m the hernntages They tvere a safe 
retreat for kmgs defeated m the battle fields and 
chased by their bloodthirsty conquerors Once 
within &e boundaries of the hermitage, the 
runaway kings r%ere safe as their terrible 
enemies dreaded the power of the penanee of the 
hermits The hermitages may W termed as 
cities mthout walls or police for protection , m 
fact they needed no such things, for the hermits 
had neither gold nor grananes of grain m their 
possession They had no worldly things to 1o<e 
and had therefore no fear from worldly enemies. 
T^eir food was simple and consisted of wild nee, 
fruits, and roots, as stated by the sage 

There is evidence to believe that there were 
hermits for -whom even flesh was one of the 
articles of diet 


The True Economic Map of the Land. 

Mr C S Snnivasachari points oat in the 
Educaitanal Jievieic of Madras that an 


economic map of the land should serve the 
following mam purposes — 

(1) It should attempt to explain the present 
uses to which the land is put (2) It should 
indicate the possibilities and prospects of future 
development (3) It should suggest better, 
more etfcctive and economical uses to which the 
land can be devoted than at present 

He describes m detail how land and Us 
utilisation may be best represented graphically 
by a method which is largely de\eIoped in 
America and which distinguishes between 
barren land, forest areas woodland or smaller 
forest slips permanent pastures and meadows, 
cultivated land (dr) and wet), areas giving 
indications of containing minerals, town and 
Village sites, &c. 
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A Fatnotio English Professor on 
Bolsheviks. 

Bolshevism has been so persistently painted 
in the blackest colours that it is but fair that 
we should be enabled to see the other side of 
the shield The Manchester Guardian has 

S ven the public that opportunity It sent 
rof W T Goode to Moscow to see things 
»ln-ihun>'mVjiru’A’mte‘Wikn,*ihr:cr>v iWr spurn.* 
the month of August last there and his story 
appeared m the Manchester Guardian in 
successive issues in October last from which 
we shall make a few extracts Mr Goode is a 
graduate of London University in 1882 , an 
accomplished linguist, and a distinguished 
educational authority, to whom it is said 
several generations of teachers have come 
under his influence as director first of the 
University Day Training College m England 
and later of the London City Council Training 
College If there is any sum thing as a true 
report of present conditions m Soviet Russia 
ihe findings of this honest professor, recorded 
with almost painful accuracy, are true He 
was an ardent patriot during the war and has 
no connection with Bolshevism, except that 


according to all who, know him he is "an 
honest man with an open tnmd and a warm 
heart*’ Here are the extracts 

Moscow, A Pbacepoi. City 
“Theatre and concert halls are fuller than 
ever the workers now having the best chance 
in the distribution of tickets Concerts of 
excellent music are mamtaiued, and the cost of 
entrance is small, and theatres for children ore 
run gratuitously in seven diflerent parts of the 
city every Sunday afternoon ✓ 

*‘It may be imagined that as I took m all 
this mv astonishment grew But one thing made 
that even greater I mean the order and 
security which reigned m Moscow I have 
crossed the town on foot at midnight without 
fear of molestation iccompanied only by a lady 
with whom I had been to a concert And again 
and again I was told by those whose w ork took 
them out at all hours of day and night that the 
• security is also absolute And there is no street 
lighting at night There are police and arm^ 
mihtaiy m the streets but they are not greatiy 
in evidence, and only twice in a month did I see 
them arresting anyone — once for an infringement 
of the laws relating to street selling and m the 
other case fbrcreating a disturbance 
The Cosiuissiarjes 

"The stones of orgies and of self-^eeloag are 
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quite false A London clerk lives better thnn 
they do Their lives are very simple, their habits 
and dress equallv so They bear marks of the 
strain under which they live I do not know 
what IS the average number of hours worked 
daily by the Commissaries, but one of them 
works regularly from lunch time to 3 or 4 o clock 
am, and has never been known to go out to 
^athe fresh air, another takes only live hoars’ 
sleep , still another takes less 

‘T mention this only to show the character of 
the men who are in the forefront of Bolshevism 
and to put down coldly my own experience of 
them . Instead of being raging monsters 
whose only quality is ruthlessness they arc men 
of ability, clear in thought subtle, direct and 
swift to act Their power of work IS immense, 
and they are fanaticallydevoted to the principles 
^ey profess 

FaifTLY Lire 

“Women are freely employed in the 
sariats and Government departments, and their 
^ition is improved, leisure tune and pay 

"tS nationalisation story, at any rate, «n 
be nailed to the counter, and with it goes the 
^fove ‘canard’ But the hardest blow is dealt 
Sm^st this ‘free love’ belief by 
fa«— there is, to all appearance, no open prosti 

S&.m hi'aof d««.or««d, .t ha, ,» 

proved . - CBonaBN 

where ^f^'chJdrttT by the Govemroeat 

bestowed o® the age of seventeen 

m^the^wa? of food ore supplied 
their f of the highest category of 

eratis on tne icvh.» *»,.ntrcs. and amnsc- 

rations colonies had 

ments are a special ^ numbers 

S'.7a?.»S »Vphy^.ol=g.»I Th, «r,h,g«. 
before they are bom 

prof. Goodo’B interview with Lenim 

with UeniD, n„petions are quoted below 
his answers the Soviet 

Asked what i™ „ho had ,pln 

Kr-uo 14 - hhd had pieeUhhed 
their independence, » 


He replied that Finland's independence had 
been recogniz^ in November, 1917 , that he 
(Lenin) had personally banded to Swinhnfvud, 
then head of the Finish Republic, the paper on 
which this recognition as officially stated that 
the Soviet Republic had announced some time 
previously that no soldiers of the Soviet 
Republic would cross the frontier with arms m 
their hands, that the Soviet Republic had 
decided to create a neutral strip or zone between 
their territory and Esthonia, and would declare 
this pnbhcly, that it vas one of their prmnples 
to recognize the independence of all small 
nations and that finally they had just recog- 
nized the independence of the Bashkir Republic 
—and he added the Bashkirs are a weak and 
backward people 

\\Tien the interview was about to close 


I asked if he had any general statement to 
make upon which he replied that the most 
important thing for him to say was that the 
SoTKt system is the best and that Fnglisli 
workers and agncnltnral laborers would accept 
,t if they knew it lie hoped that after pea« 

the British Government would not prohibit the 

publication of the Soviet Constitution That 
morally, the Soviet system is even now vic- 
tonous and that the proof of the statement is 
seen in the persenition of Soviet literature m 
free democratic countries 


Women m Politics 
In an article published in Mvnsey’s 
Hmaatii Mr William S Bridgman aays 
that 

The following States have now granted full 
suffrage to women-Anzona California, Colo- 
mdo Idaho Kansas. Michigan Montana, 
Nevada. New \ork, Oklahom{i, Oregon^ South 
Dakota Utah Washington and ^^yoml^g, and 
that m the following States women arc giien 
suffnee with various limitations they being 

aUowrf to TOteforPresidentJsIelectiOas— Illinois 

Indiana Maine Minnesota Missouri Nebraska, 
North Dakota Rhode Island Tennessee, and 
t\isconsiii He predicts that fifteen million 
Amertcanwomen will vote m the Presidential 
contest of 1920, under “organized politics on a 
really national scale ’’ .... 

••vi >..>«■ will most interest and move 

^l,em ’ ibi'* says the author, is an important 
inonirv but their activities in the past will 
gliow that they will be greatly engrossed in 
“those aspects of affairs which concern the 
feausme side of Me— the home, its economics, 
its sanitation its children its relation to the 
educational system " The author adds 

‘Even Mithoutpolitic-U power, women hate 
been lenders m compelling attention to the 
problems of municipal house-keeping and public 
li^th slums , they have everywhere pressed 
to the front the issue of Amenconuation ; the 
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child labor issac w oald hardly hare been n real 
one bat for the tremendous campaign earned 
on by the v, omen a organizations Playgrounds 
and parks in cities better homes and sdiools 
in the country, better milk for babies control 
of the factors that make the cost of h\ing a 
nightmare to the houscwiTe— these and others 
of like human sort are the matters in avhKh 
women m HI be most concerned and which thc\ 
will press upon municipal •tatc, and national 
moi ements 

The next question is what proportion of 
women will vote ns husband father or brother 
votes? This IS answered by Mrs Meredith 
of Colorado * a veteran of real pohtics 
newspaper woman poet political expert and 
public speaker She says 

* The great majority ofyoongmamed women 
when they first get the rote, don t vote as 


their husbands do Thej tend to follow the 
lead of their fathers jnst ns sons do 
boTS borrow their politics at Cr ^t^frgm their 
fatli^. and a considerable proportion tend to 
continue m that faith The «ame is true of 
women Ilubbydoesnt count much in a young 
wife s political arrangements as against father 
Later husband and wife tend to develop 
political mdmduality independent of each other 
The young woman ma> break aw ay from 
loyalty to her father s politics but that docsn t 
inmly that she w ill take up her husband 3 
affiliations omen are more particular about 
the candidates they support V man who is 
bad but a good fellow , may get the men s 
rotes he doesn C get the womens I should 
say that in se\catyfive per cent of cases the 
votes of husband and wifewifl not be identical. 
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Reform OF Secondary Educuion 

T he principal chan«s which the Com 
mUsion recommended for a radical reform 
of secondary education are as follows — 

0) The stage of odraisson to the University 
si ould be (approximatelv) that of the present 
intermediate instead of that of the prrseot matn 
culntion 

(ii) The duty of providing traming at the 
intermediate stage should be transferred from 
the Universities to new Institutions to be knoivn 
ns ‘Intermediate Colleges some of which should 
be attached to selected high ft-hools whdeothers 
should be organised as d stmet institutions 
There should be at least one IntermediateCollege 
m cachDatnet of the 1 residency besides a certain 
number in Calcutta and Dacca, and the courses 
of the Intermediate College should be so framed 
ns to afford preparation not only for the ordi 
nary degreelcour«es of the tnivcrsiti innrtsoad 
science but also for the medical engineering and 
teaching pro'ess ons an i for Careers in agncul 
tnre commcrve and indn«try 

(m) The lotevmed ate Colleges for men should 
in all cases be separate frora degree colleges and 
even where they arc provided or maaaged 
by cIoscIt 1 nVed auibonties shoul 1 be organised 
under n dmmet cducatiorAl and financial 
cootmk 

(itJ There shouM two secondary school 
exariiaatiOR* the fait appron-iatelj cones- 
poedicg to the pre^t m.a*r>culatiOD, to be 

27—12 


takes at the end of the high school stage at 
the normal ogc of 1C or in special eases at the 
age of 15 and to be knowmas the lugU «chool 
examination the second approximatelv corres 
ponding to tl e present intermediate but much 
more vaned m us range to be taken at the end 
of the mtermed ate college course at the 
norma! age of 16 and to be known os the 
intermediate college caaramatioa Success m 
th sexaDiiontiod should constitute the normal 
test of admission to Unucrsi^ courses The 
range and standards of both of these examma 
tions should be carefully reconsidered Detailed 
recommendations on these heads will be found 
in Chapter W\I paragraphs 31 70 and m 
Chapter WAII 

(s) The existing Department of Public In 
struction is not so organised as to be able to 
regulate and supcrvi'e the new system more 
than half of the high Pnglish schools are at 
present entirely outside its junsd ction \nd 
though the Uaivcrs ty is entitled fo a latgc voice 
m their nTairs its governing bodes cannot^ 
so organised ns to be able to deal eFcctiiely 
with them c«peeiallj as thej lack the necessary 
funis \\c therefore recommend that there 
shoj’ I be estal Ushed a Board of ‘^oadarj nad 
latennetliAteU^Incat on to consist of from 1 ffeen 
to eghtecn members wath power to npao n* 
odvi^orrnnd o‘l ercomm itees including out* de 
m-mbers. Among the statutory committees of 
tlelkianl should be tnclu led a committee on 
the edocatioa of girls and a comm itce on 
madrossaUs the latter to con luct the exAruna- 
tion of the reformed taalrarsah course The 
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Board should also hare the power to constitote and vroald htmself bemtouchwith all the aspects 
pronnci^ and dirisional adnsory councils of educational work To express this import 

provided that a majority change in the functions of the Direct we 
of the Board should consist of non official mem 


bers, and that the Board should always indnde 
at least three representatives of Hindu and at 


Kcommend that he should be given the position 
ofasecretary to Govemnient 

(ii) In order to give unity to the educational 


least three of Aluslim mteresta Subject to these system by reducing the existing cleavage between 




government schools and colleges and pnvatdy 
managed schools, and by facilitating an 
interehaoge of teachers among these institu 
tions, the main body of the teaching staff of the 


in the reorganisation of secondary and 
intermediate n ork m Bengal a special corps of 
western trained teachers should be organised, the 
members of which should be enlisted not on 
uniform graded rates of pay, but on such terms 


Tied President, appointed by Government , 

^ . the Director of Public Instruction ev-officto , 

.c) a member elected by tbe non official mem w. luc 

bers of the Bengal Legislative Council , (d) five Government schools and intermediate colleges 
representatives appointed by the Univereify of slionM be gmdaally recognised upon a 
Calcutta and two by the University of Dacca proilrssional rather than a service basis, the 
(e) from five to eight members appointed by fullest safeguards being taken to protect the 
Govemnient among whom should be lacladed actual and prospective rights of members of 
(if not otherwise provided for) representatives existing services and to ensure an adequate 
of th' needs of industry, commerce, ngneutture, salary scale and reasonable security of tenure 
medicine and public health secondary and inter under the new system At the same time a 
mediate education, the educational needs of superannuation fund for teachers should be 
girls and those of the domiciled community organised to replace the existing pension system 

(v«) Tbe powers of tbe Board should be (a) far future recruits to tbe prScssion To this 
to define the various curricula to be followed m superannuation fund all aided schools should 
high schools and intermediate colleges (b) to be required, and all organised but unaid^ 
conduct the two secondary school examinations schools should be encouraged to contributes 
described above, subject to the proviso that the - (x) In view ot the need of enlisting the 

Universities should in each case have the power services of a number of western trained teachers 
to determine what forms of the intermediate 
college examination they would accept, and 
under what conditions as qualifying for admis 
aioa to their courses in various faculties (c) to 

grant, after inspection formal recognition to uoiformgrt.--- .. ... 

high schools and intermediate colleges as qnalt and conditions as might be necessary to secure 
fiedto present candidates for high school or tbe right type of men and women m each case 
intermediate college examinations and as Their services should be available, under the 
adequately organised and equipped places ol direction of the Board either m Government 
ms^ction (d) to advise Government as to institutions or in pnvate institutions which 
tbe needs of these grades of education, and expressed a desire for their scrrices. 
as the best modes of expending the ovaitable changes recommended are of such a 

funds for these purposes In the opinion of aching character, that each section of 

of the Board that it should have an mspec- and detailed examination Our space being 
tonalstaffofitsowa and thatitshoald exerewe limited, i«e snail conhne ourselves on the 
substantial executive powers especially lo present occasion to the consideration only of 
regard to the distnbution of grants to schools some of the recommendations relating to 
and intermediate colleges (withm tbe limits secondary education 

«f the allotment made for these purposes by . 

Government in its annual budget), and in (l) BOARD OP SeCOVDARV AND INTER, 
regard to the exercise of control over such high MEDIATE EDUCATION 

schools and intermediate colleges os may be The grounds on which the Commissioners 
nmmtained out of public funds recommend the creation of a Board of Second, 

(viu) TbelJoard thus ojganised with «s j^ya^d Intermediate Education are that ' the 
whoksjbilm' o! sbCondary cd»cat,cn 'ar. 
should be regarded as an important branch and suffering from anaemia , that satisfactory 
aspect of the whole system of educational orga progress is Impossible without a complete 
nisation closely baked with the other branch^ reorganisation oi the existing administrative 
especially through the Director of PuhlK In conditions ’ , that this reorganisation which 
•truction The character of the Director s Om« should be far reaching ‘ must have behind it a 


stniction The character — 

of”p.bi.c o™;,„d-b=- 

^^e the chief of the staff and expert adviser accompanied by^eatly Increased expenditure 
to the Member or Minister incbarge of education from public funds 
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We are in complete accord ^Mth these 
vie«s of the Commission, but fail to under 
Stand how the) justify the setting up of a 
new machmerj’’ separate from the Unnersit) 
If “there is a fundamental unity in national 
education ^\hIch should be recognised and 
strengthened," it is the Unnersity alone 
^\hlch can best conserve that unity Its past 
history has pro^'ed that it is the only educa- 
tional organisation in the country, which, 
though largely officialised by the Universities 
Act of 1904, has "a movement of public 
opinion behind it” It will not, therefore, 
be unreasonable to evpect, that under the 
new conditions which will be inaugurated by 
the Reform Act, the Calcutta Universit) will 
be bached by an ever widening volume of 
public opinion, provided that in the contem- 
plated reconstruction of it, the different 
interests of the community find adequate 
representation, and the policy underlying it 
be more liberal and comprehensive than that 
of the Act of 1904 Nobody will feel disposed 
to contend that secondary education should be 
in the sole charge of the Syndicate The 
burden of w orh imposed upon it is so heavy 
and engrossing — not unoften as many as one 
hundred items of business coming up for dis- 
posal at a single meeting— that the proposal 
to relieve it of the administration of secondary 
education is perfectly sound But it cannot 
be said (hat the Senate is an over worked 
body The agenda of business at any of its 
meetings seldom contains more than ten 
items \Vhy cannot ‘ the duty of remodelling 
this grade of education and of raising it 
to 3 state of efficiency be entrusted ’ to a 
committee of the Senate on the same terms as 
are recommended for the Board ? One grave 
objection to tile contemplated' reorganisation 
IS that there will be no appeal against the 
decree of the new authority, whereas tlie 
decisions of the Syndicate are liable to revision 
and modification by the Senate It is not 
desirable that secondary and intermediate 
education should be made over to a composite 
body whose verdict must in all cases be accept- 
ed as final 

Drs Zia-ud dm Ahmad and J W Gregory, 
In their note of dissent, while agreeing with 
their colleagues as to the need for a Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, “donbt 
the advisability of conferring on this Board 
such extensive additional executive and 
administrative powers as are proposed for it,” 
and obsene in paragraph 19 


“There seems to be no precedent for the adminis- 
trative adventure of delegatmg the conduct of 
secondary education m a great country to a 
small board of the kind propo«ed " 

There is much force m their objections, 
but we are not prepared to accept their con- 
clusion that the Director of Public Instruction 
should be made Chairman of the Board 

We reserv e our remarks on the proposed 
composition of the new authority for the next 
issue 

(n) The Con'dcct of the High 
S enooE Etaminatiov 
The Commission recommend that a 
limited number of schools in recogmtion of 
their special excellence as places of education 
should be granted the privilege of having the 
high school examination (the name to be 
given to the present Matriculation examination 
under the new scheme) partly oral, partly 
mitten 

“The school would be visited, at sometime 
during the three months preceding the examma- 
tioo by a group of visitiugeramisers, suffiaestly 
large to conduct with expert knowledge on ora! 
examination of the candidates m each Roup of 
studies—Iaoguages Mathematics, ifistory, 
Geography and Science ” 

The Commission observ e that "the bestowal 
of the privilege of this distinctive form of 
examination w ould be a suitable acknowledg- 
ment of the special excellence of the schools,” 
but they admit that as there are more than 
seven hundred high schools now recognised m 
Bengal, for the vast majority of them ' the plan 
of holding a general vmtten examination as 
the sole test should be continued " This 
recommendation is open to serious objection 
on various grounds We state some 01 them 
6clbw 

(1) The plan will introduce a system of 
preferential treatment for a small number of 
favoured schools This is most undesirable in 
the sphere of education 

(2) An oral examination, where desirable 
and practicable, should not come alongside of 
the written examination It should be held on 
the basis of the candidates’ written answers 

(3) If the recommendation of the Com- 
mission were adopted the oral examination of 
a high school even m non-lingmstic subjects 
would be converted into an examination in 
spoken English It would be extremely detri- 
mental to candidates at the stage of adoles- 
cence; most of whom are boys of fifteen 
or sixteen, and for whom the language of the 
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oral examination ought to be their own 
1 ernacular 

(4) The time that is proposed to be 
allotted to the oral examination m addition to 
rnspection and practical examination will make 
it impossible for the exitniners to do the work 
thoroughly and satisfactorily The results 
obtained uould not therefore command public 
confidence 

(5) As different groups of examiners will 
necessarily have to be sent to different centres, 
the oral examination w ill be reduced to a game 
of chance, ' for the Commissioners do not 
suggest bow the personal idiosyncrasies of the 
examiners will be equated Besides, as they 
are of opinion that ‘ the work must be done by 
persons holding an independent position’ it 
will be difhculf to secure the services of a 
sufficient number of examiners of the requisite 
type 

(6) A written examination with all its 
drawbacks, assures to some extent standard 
fsatiOR of the medium of lalue ubichanoral 
examination can hardly do The system is 
therefore, likely to produce a deleterious effect 
on the work or a school byintroducing into the 
oral examination a personal factor not always 
of a desirable kind 


fin) The Requirements of the High 
School Examination 
The Commission recommend that the plan 
-of the examination should be as fellows -- 

S The head master should be required to 
r that each candidate whom be presents 
for the examination has received during his 
training at school a course of instruction of a 
kind and at a stage approved by the Board m 
each of the following subjects and m any subject 
not mentioned in this hat in which the candidate 
submits himself for examination — 

(a) Introduction to natural science, mclu 

ding the teaching of elementaiy hygiene 

History of India, History of the British 

c) Drawing and manual training 
(2) Every candidate should be rcqniriedto 
present himself for examination in at least five 

followmg four subjects should be 
compulsory for all candidates •- 
(a) \emacular 
lb) English 

ic) Eiementacyfflithcniitics 

(d) Geography, including physical geo- 
graphy 

141 The candidate should also be required to 
offer himself for examination m one of the 
following subject*, and should be allowed m 


addition to this to offer a sixth subject also 
dnwn/rom the following list — 

(e) A clasical language (Bengali-speaking 
Musalmans being allowed to offer Urdu m lieu 
of one of the languages ordinanly enumerated as 
cl'issic'U) 

(f) An approved scientific subject (a number 
of alternative courses being allowed for his 
choice, one of these being of the nature of fa 
general introduction to science) 

(e) Additional mathematics 

(n^ History of India , History of the British 
Empire 

The aboi e plan is no doubt an improvement 
upon the present curriculum of the Matricula 
tion Examination but one of its defects is 
that it makes history and classical languages 
optional subjects The reason assigned by 
the Commissioners for leaving history where 
it was IS that ‘ this subject is m a great number 
of cases ill taught and the result of this 
inferior leaching is to deaden interest in history 
Instead of quickening it ’’ The reason does 
not seem to be convincing If the recommend- 
ation of the Commission ahout the training 
of teachers be carried out In full 'the 
mechanical and uninspiring methods of 
teaching the subject" inilflow/y but steadify 
be replaced by real improvement. And we 
do not find in the pages of the Report any 
valid ^unds on which the languages of the 
sacred Dooks of the land should be relegated 
to a subordinate position In our humble 
opinion the following subjects should be 
c^pulsorv for all candidates (i) Vernacular, 
(2) English (3) Elementary Mathematics, (4) 

A classical language (s) History of India and 
of England (6) Geograph), General and 
Physical 

(IV) The Recruitment and Position 
OF Teachers 

We cordially support the recommendations 
of the Commission about raising tlie status of 
the teacher Their idea that the teachers in 
the seven hundred or more high schools of 
Bengal should be interchangeable among 
them though novel has much to commend it to 
all thoughtful men but we have doubts about 
its feasibilit) Besides, bringing all the 
secondary Schools in the province under one 
centra! authority may help to standardise 
them, but the experiment is fraught with 
grave risks The following alluring picture, 
depicted by the Commissioners of the future 
career of a Bengalee graduate, will raise a 
smile bj Its Jack of humour in those nho 
are acquainted with the stor) of the Bengalee 
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gentleman who bracketed first %\ithLord 
Haldane in the highest examination in 
Philosophj of the Edinburgh University 
and who was not confirmed as Principal of the 
Presidencj College and could never rise to 
the position of the Director of Public inslmc* 
tion, and also with the storj of how Sir P C. 
Ray was promc'ed to the Indian Educational 
Service a few hours before his retirement 
from Government service 

“Thus, n young gradonte might begin his 
work m a pnvatelj managed school encouraged 
to accept a low salary and a small contribution 
to hi3 superannuation fund ^ the knowledge 
that vanous opening w ould offer later He does 
good work; on the strength of which ire is 
appointed ton post in one of the Board s schools 
with a better sal-irj and a consequent increase 
in the rate at which his superannuation fond 
grows If he feels tempted to leave 'cholastic 
work, he can take with him a paid up pohey 
which will mature at a future date or he can 
withdraw hia own superannuation contribution 
with compound interest— a useful neat egg 
But if he goes on with educational work, he 
may possibly be invited to accept the head 
mastership of a private <chool which needs 
reorganisation, ata higher salary Ilis snper* 
annnation fund therefore grows more rapidly 
With his Taned espenence be may be able to 
bring obout a great improvement of bis school 
an improvefflent so marked that be may be 
asked (for example) to take charge of the train 
mg of teachers in a state intermediate college 
From that he may pass to be an inspector or 
examiner of schools if he has done scholarly 
work, be may he elected to a chair in one of the 
universities , if his strength is on the adminis 
trative side, he may n«e to be Director of Public 
Instruction A career is open to him a career 
such as is now quite impossible for a Bengali 
youth of ambition and ability who undertakes 
educational work The lack of the stimulus 
i3y rtlir ptuspwa^ snc± tr cin-em-iTavaV 
unhappily on all bis work and is one of the mam 
reasons why men of ability and ambition avoid 
school work ” 

/ 

Educated public opinion m Bengal will 
take the strongest exception to the last recom- 
mendation of the Commission, viz that for the 
reorganisation of secondary and intermediate 
work a special corps of western trained 
teachers should be organised 

“They must he paid more than it would 
be necessary to offer to qualified residents, if 
such were available, for the «amc kmd of 
work’ Many of them would be employed m 
teaching English They might, in special cases 
be called upon to act as bead masters or 
principals, though this w ould [not be a matter 
of right ' 


And they must not “be encouraged to 
regard themselves as in any waj the 
superiors of their colleagues in the ordinarj 
teaching service whom they are brought out to 
supplement and assist ” It is a problem in 
psjcholog} how a man belonging to the 
rating caste and drawing a higher grade 
salary can be prevented from regard- 
ing nimself as superior to his less fortunate 
colleagues The Report furnishes us with no 
clue to Its solution But the objection to the 
proposal goes deeper The Commissioners 
observe that 

“Ben nl needs better teaching of English, 
and for that purpose English speaking men and 
women who are trained teachers are required 
m larger numbers, especially for work at the 
intermediate stage ” 

This statement calls for scrutiny Are 
English speaking men and women necessarily 
gOM teachers of English ? Is no discount to 
be made on the score of dialectical, provin- 
cial or racial diversities ? European teachers 
may prove of invaluable assistance m a 
training college to give to its students 
practical training in spoken English, elocution, 
and in educational hlethodology, but even 
here the utmost care will have to be taken to 
secure the right tv'pe of men and women 
The emp!o>Tnent of Western trained teachers 
m secondary schools should be discountenan- 
ced b> all who have the real well being of the 
country at heart It is well to point out some 
of Its disadvantages If the object of the scheme 
be the teaching of English pronunciation, 
reading and speaking the work must begin in 
the lowest classes, and be continued to the high- 
est, but if the western trained teachers be Euro- 
peans Or Indians other than Bengalees their 
Ignorance of ifie B^engafee cfiildrens waj'S, 
accent system and idiom will render them 
unfit for the work undertaken by them Then 
again, it is a stne qua non of successful 
teaching in a school where the majority of the 
pupils are children of immature minds, that the 
teacher should have an intimate understanding 
of their social traditions, manners and customs, 
be able to enter into their sentiments, and 
sympathise with them in their joys and 
sorrows Few European teachers can be 
expected to have the requisite measure of 
these indispensable qualifications If a defect- 
ive imagination, which is said to be the 
predominant note of the English character, 
has occasionally created an embarrassing 
^situation even in the colleges, it will prove 
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oral examination ought to be their own 
vernacular 

(4) The time that is proposed to be 
allotted to the oral examination in addition to 
inspection and practical examination will make 
it impossible for the examiners to do the %\ork 
thoroughly and satisfactorily The results 
obtained would not therefore command public 
confidence 

(5) As different groups of examiners will 
necessarily have to be sent to different centres, 
the oral examination w ill be reduced to a game 
of chance, for, the Commissioners do not 
suggest hoiv the personal idiosyncrasies of the 
examiners will be equated Besides, as they 
are of opinion that ‘ the work must be done by 
persons holding an independent position ’ it 
will be difiiculf to secure the services of a 
sufficient number of examiners of the requisite 
type 

(6) A written examination with all its 
drawbacks, assures to some extent standard 
Isation of the medium of value iihich an oral 
examination can hardly do The system is 
therefore, likely to produce a deleterious effect 
on the work of a school byintroduung into the 
oral examination a personal factor not alwajs 
of a desirable kind 


(m) The Requirements or the High 
School Examination 

The Commission recommend that the plan 
-of the examination should be as follows — 

(1) The head master should be required to 
certify that each candidate whom he presents 
for the examination has received during nis 
training at school-a course of instruction of a 
Lmd and at a stage approved by the Board in 
each of the following subjects and in any subject 
not mentioned in this list in which the candidate 
submits himself for examination — 

(a) Introduction to natural science, inclu 
dine the teaching of elementaiy hygiene 
^ (b) History of India , History of the Bntish 
Empire 

(c) Drawing and manual training 

(2) Every candidate should be required to 
present himself for examination in at least five 

^^^3) The follow mg four subjects should be 
compulsory for all candidates — 

(a) Vernacular 

(b) English 

(c) Elementary mathematics 

^ (d) Geographj, including physical geo* 

^ graphy 

(4) The candidate should also be required to 
offer himself for examination in one of the 
subiect«, oud should be allowed in 


addition to this to offer a sixth subject also 
drawn from the foIIoniBgJist — 

,, (c) A clasical language (Bcngali-speakinc 
Mws'ilmans being allowed to offer Urdu m lieu 
of one of the languages ordmanly enumerated as 
classical) 

(0 An approved scientific subject fa number 
of alternative courses bemg allowed for bis 
choice, one of these bemg of the nature of ja 
general introduction to science) 

(g) Additional mathematics 

(h) History of India, History of the Bntish 
Empire 

The above plan is no doubt an improvement 
upon the present curriculum of the Matricula- 
tion Examination, but one of its defects is 
Uiat It makes history and classical languages 
Optional subjects The reason assigned by 
the Commissioners for leaving history where 
it was IS that “this subject is in a great number 
of cases ill taught, and the result of this 
inferior teaching is to deaden interest in history 
instead of quickening it ” The reason does 
not seem to be convincing If the recommend- 
ation of the Commission about the training 
of teachers be earned out in full, ' the 
mechanical and uninsp/rjne methods of 
teaching the subject” will slowiy but steadily 
be replaced by real improvement And we 
do not find in the pages of the Report any 
valid grounds on which the linm^ges of the 
sacred^ooks of the land should be relegated 
to a subordinate position In our humble 
opinion the following subjects should be 
compulsory for all candidates (i) Vernacular, 
(2) English (3) Elementarj Mathematics, (4) 

A classical tankage, (fi) History of India and 
of England (6) Geography, General and 
Physical 

(iv) The Recruitment and Position 
OF Teachers. 

We cordially support the recommendations 
of the Commission about raising the status of 
the teacher Their idea that tlie teachers in 
the seven hundred or more high schools of 
Bengal should be interchangeable among 
them though novel has much to commend it to 
all thoughtful men but we have doubts about 
its feasibility Besides, bringing all the 
secondary schools in the province under one 
central authority may help to standardise 
them, but the experiment is fraught with 
grave ri'iks The following alluring picture, 
depicted by the Commissioners of the future 
career of a Bengalee graduate, will raise a 
smile by its lack of iiumour in those who 
are acquainted with the story of the Bengalee 
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gentleman who was bracketed fust with Lord And they nest not “be encoaraged to 
Haldane in the highest examination in regard thcmscUcs as in anj way the 
Philosophy of the Edinburgh Uni%crsit) superiors of their colleagues m the ordinary 
and who was not confirmed as Principal of the teaching service whom they arc brought out to 
Presidency College, and could ne\er rise to snpplement and assist " Jt is a problem in 
the position of the Director of Public Inslmc- psychology how a man belonging to the 
tion, and also with the story of how Sir P C ruling caste and drawing a higher grade 
Ray was promoted to the Indian Educational salary can be prevented from regard- 
Service a few hours before his retirement ing himself as superior to his less fortunate 
from Government service colleagues The Report furnishes us with no 

“Thus a young graduate might begm his objection to the 

work m a privately managed school encouraged I* deeper The Commissioners 

to accept a low salary and a small contribation ooserve that 
to his superannuation fund by the knowledge 
that various opening w ould offer later He does 
good work, on the strength of which he is 
appomted to a post in one of the Board s schools 
with a better salary and a consequent mcrease 
in the rate at which his superannuation fnnd 


««d for thjt purpose EuH.sh .pru&g 
wojnrawho ore troinof teurllm rcqufrtd 

which Will mature at a future date or he can teac^er«i r,FF«r,l,eU 5 necessarily 

withdraw his own suneranonation contribution sottnglish ? Is no discount to 

with compound interest— a useful nest egg Demaaeon the score of dialectical nrnvm. 
But if he goes on with educational work he ••• i*--- •> 

may possibly be invited to accept the head 
mastership of a private school which needs 
reorganisation at a higher salary liis super' 
annuation fund therefore grow s more rapidly 
With his waned espenence he may be able to 
bneg about a great improveirent of bis «cbool 
an improvement so marked that be may be 
asked (for example) to take charge of the tram 

mg of teachers m a state intermediate college ^ 

Prom that he may pass to be an inspector or ccdbyallvvho have the rpil « ..ii i 

examiner of schools if he has done scholarly country at heart It i 

work, be may be elected to a chair m one of the of its disidvantaoi^e ,, POint out some 

universities if his strength is on thcadmmis . tlie fclicme 

fratiTU side, he may nsu to bu Director of Public >>e the teaching ol English pronuncli I™ 

Instruction A career is opento him acareer f*®ding and speaking the work muxt 

such as IS now quite impossible for a Bengali classes, andhecontinn».,i • /i . , , 

youth of ambition and ability who undertakes ®5t,but if the western trained ii-n , *°y'®h‘ph' 

educational work The lack of the stimulus peans or Indians ether thm Ti 

afforded by the prospect of such a career reacts .gnorance of the BenmlJl 

unhappily on all his work and IS one of the mam accent svstem anil children’s wivs 

reasons why men of abflity and ambition avoid c* r ^ idiom will render il^' 

Bcbool irorb ’■ ""S* «>= "-Mil bndeitaken by 

/ again, it is a sinf oua «/. ^ V Ihen 

Educated public opinion in Bengal will teaching in a school where th successful 

take the strongest exception to the last recom pnpUs are children of ‘be 

mendation of the Commission viz that for the teacher should have an mh"* i thvt the 

reorganisation of secondary and intermediate of their social traditions 
work a special corps of western trained be able to enter ‘nto 

teachers should be organised sympathise with them in and 

‘ They must be paid more than it would sorrows Few European tr> 
be necessary to offer to qualified residents if expected to have the rr^r, Mn be 

such were available for the same kind of these indispensable "leisure of 

» work’ Many of them would be employed m ^ imamMKnr. ? , If a d..f«,.?‘ 

Uacbibg English Tbny m.gbt in .penial casts "bich is s,M 

be called upon to act as bead masters or P Enolisb d ** * *** 

principals tbongb tbis rcooid toot be a matter oas occasionally created in .^‘‘^tacter, 
Sf ngSt .situation even m the colleoe. 

■ " "III provS 


— .no eco.o Oi oiaiectical provin- 

cial or racial diversities? European tMchn. 
may prove ol Intaluable assistance in ^ 
training college to give lo its students 
practical training in spoken English, elocuHon 
and m educational Melhodology, b« even 
here the utmost cate mil have tKe laker^n 

S?m».^Kelr^^aS"T° 
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simply disastrous in our high schools Lastly, 
the organisation of a special corps in 
secondary schools will be a bid reproduc 
tion of the Colour bar in the educational 
service which is responsible for the distinction 
In status and pay between the I E S and the 
P E S giving rise to endless troubles and 
Incurable sores of which we have not beard 
the last yet 

One word more and we have done One 
may easily make a fetish of the command of 
spoken English AVe wish to emphasise 
the view that the mastery of the English 
language is not the be ail and the end>a(l of 
existence for India needs something else than 
linguistic purism Most Indians learn English 
more for the purpose of being able to utilise 
the contents of the books written in that 
language than for accurate scholarship Law 
yers physicians engineers — to name only 
a few of the professions— -do not care so much 
for proper accents or delicious elocution as 
for the truths that they can garner only from 
the science and literature of the west 
There are Indians who have attained to 

E re eminent success m law medicine 
usiness and the public service without being 
able to speak English like an Englishman 
No sensible man will maintain that bad 
pronunciation and conspicuous ability in 
the practical affairs of life go til t^ether 
Even for literary men faultlessness of accent 
and intonation is not of as much l^orUnce 
as facility of correct expression The tatter 
IS a diff cult quality to acquire and it is 
common even among Europeans and in the 
use of their own vernacular DistifiOTCshed 
British authors of Scotch and Irish descent 
were known not to possess correct English 
accent and the correct pronunciation <rf many 
English words We have known District 
Officers Commissioners of Divisions nay 
Rulers of Provinces who could not address a 


public meeting mth ease and fluency for ten 
minutes together Every impartial observer 
will admit that in the matter of wielding 
English prose educated Bengalees do not 
suffer in comparison with French or German 
scholars , in fact they speak and wTite it 
much better than most Englishmen do 
Bangalee or any other foreign tongue French 
and German are now systematically taught in 
English Public Schools and it is a notorious 
fact (hat few educated Englishmen can talk 
French like a Frenchman , but this is not 
considered by the educational authorties of 
England as a sufficient reason for the 
importation into that country of a battalion 
of French teachers Do improve the teaching 
of English m the high schools of Bengal by 
all means but do not sacrifice larger and 
more enduring interests to a mere shibboleth 
We have had enough of cant in the sphere of 
politics let us take care that it may not 
invade the vital concern of national education 
After all is said and done a people must 
tackfe Its difficulties in its own way and 
seek for their solution in the last resort in 
their own resources English education is 
still an exotic in India and one of its most 
deep rooted defects is its fore gnness and 
unreality The infusion of a large doze of 
foreign element into the personnel of the 
profession of teaching will instead of curing 
only accentuate that defect The educational 
salvation of Bengal does not depend on the 
perfection of the machinery for the teaching 
of English particularly of spoken English if 
it ever comes it must be looked forward to 
In the nationalisation of the system of 
education in fact and spirit by the gradual 
adoption of the vernacular of the province 
as (he med um of instruction from the lowest 
to the topmost grade 

Rajanikanta Guha 


MIRACULA 


So far away the secrets he 
Within ourselves so deep they go 
In catacombs of memory 
Ten thousand years below 

Yet every (my flower and shell 

And every flash of homart thought 

Are worlds as wide as heaven and hell 
As wonderfolly wron^t 

E E Speight 


And life is as an hour s Sun 
Upon a lonely island peak 
V^ose mighty base leviathan 
Scarce roundeth in a week 
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The Year-end Gatherings. 

The Gujarati of Bombay has compiled the 
following list of the various gatherings which 
were held in different parts of the country 
between igth and 31st December, tpig — 

1 The All India Music Conference at Bean 
res— 19 th Dec 

2 The First District Co-operatiTC Conference 
of South Canara at Mangalore — 20th Dec 

3 The Third Andhra Ayurredic Conference 
at 'Vuianagram— 20th Dec 

4 The Rajput Mahasahha, Ahgarh— 23rd 
Dec 

5 The 36th session of the Theosophicol 
Conference 

6 The anniTcrsaryof Gnrukul, Brmdaban, at 
Bnndabaa->24th Dec 

7 The Anti Caste Conference at Brmdaban 

8 The'Mahila Fansbad at Dnadabon 

9 The second session of the Saryuparu 
Brahman Mahasabha at Benares— 24th Dec 

10 The third session of the Vishanagar 
Bania Caste, Ahmedabad— 26th Dec 

11. The serenth Bhandan Educational Cos 
ference at Tarapur, District Thana— 25tb Dec 

12 The Maratha Conference at Karad, Dis 
tnct Satara. 

13 The Aiya Conference at Brmdaban Gu 
ruhul— 26th Dec 

14 The ninth session of the All India Kad 
wa Patidar Fanshad at Mokbasan— 27th Dec 

15 The fifth Lobana Conference, Catch, 
Mandn — 27th Dec 

16 The first session of the Sikh League, 
Amntsar— 17th Dec 

17 The 34th Indian National Congress at 
Amntsar— 27th Dec 

18 The second Conference of the Backward 
Classes m the Bombay Presidency at Shola 
pur— 29th Dec 

19 The 33rd All India Mahomedan Bduca 
tional Conference at Khairpur, Smdh— 27th Dec 

20 The Burma Moslem Educatioual Con 
ference, Rangoon— 27 Dec 

21 The Indian National Social Conference 
at Amntsar— 28th Dec 

22 The sixteenth All India Temperance 
Conference— 28th Dec 

23 The All India Audich Brahmm Con 
ference, Bombay— 28th Dec 

24 The All India Theistic Conference, Am 
ntsar — 28th Dec 

25 The fourth All India Homanitanan Con 
ference, Amntsar— 28th Dec 

26 The Prormcial Urdu Conference, Khair 
pur, Smd— 28th Dec 


27 The sixth All India Conference of Indian 
Cbnstians at Cnttack— 29th Dec 

28 The third South Indian Non Brahmm 
Confederation, Madras— 29th Dec 

29 The eighth session of the Madras Pro- 
Tincial Co-operatire Conference, Madras— 29th 
Dec 

30 The nmth All India Veershiva Maha 
sabha at Birar— 29th Dec 

31 The 12th All India Moslem League, 
Amntsar— 20th Dec 

32 The third session of the Beni Israel 
Conference, Bombay — SDthDec 

33 The annual Conference of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Association, 
Allahabad— 30th Dec 

34 The Moderates' Conference at Calcutta— 
30th Dec 

35 The first Vfflage Officers' ProTmcial 
Conference, ^iad^as— Slst Dec 

86 The third annual Conference organised 
by the Indian Economic Association, Madras— 
Slst Dec 

37 The All India Lohona Panshad, Cntch, 
Mandri— 31st Dec 

And even this long list is not exhaustive 
We do not find the All-India Ladies* 
Conference and the All India Medical 
Conference held at Amntsar mentioned in it 
and there may be other omissions As 
there were so many gatherings, naturally even 
the daily papers have been able to report the 
proceedings of only a few of them , and it is 
out ol the question for anymonthlypubhcation 
even to think of doing the barest justice to 
them An annual volume giving at least the 
presidential addresses delivered and the 
resolutions passed in these gatherings may 
give an idea of what the different classes and 
sections of the people of India were 
thinking of as their goal in matters religious, 
social political, educational, economic, medical, 
etc Though the awakening of the Indian 
people IS, one is glad to note not confined 
to politics — ^jet politics being the greatest 
common factor in the forces stirring the Indian 
mind, the political gatherings were the 
and absorbed the greatest share of the 
public attention Therefore, the other 
gatherings held at Amntsar could not do 
their work properly Tlie Industrial Conference 
and Commercial Congress were therefore well 
advised when they decided to hold a joint ^ 
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session in Bombay In the latter part o{ Tlie following passage from Hakim Aitnal 
January last TTiere fs also a proposal under Khan’s speech shows that he, the chosen 
consideration to hold the annual session of the spokesman of his community, fully appreciates 
Indian National Social Conference at a time the Hindu attitude 

and place ditterent from Ihose at the Congress . Our Ilmda compatnots have, for some lime 
Alost gatherings show that there are past, been making genuine efforts to meet us 
sections and units of the people who have not more them halfway, and deserve our smeerest 
yet begun to think and aspire nationally sralitudc for their good wiJI It js indeed a 
With the gradual unification and nationals twtimony to their keen realisation of the needs 
sationofthe people many sectional gather. kfiores as ns 

mosvull cease to ba held Ld others SMll be Mhle errf, to rrc.procate Ihrtr 


held at such times and places as not 
to clash with the national gatherings The 
Hmdu-Moslem rapprochement and unity 
have been the most gladdening and encourag- 
ing signs of the limes in the year that Is past 
Tills unity would be understood to be complete 


nmicable regard with greater warmth and good 
will, to demonstrate that our faith tenches us 
that exery good act deserves a better return 
Our ffindn brethren enthnsiastieall^ and 
spontaneously obserxed the Khilafat day with 
and in closing their business to shore our 
sorrow they enneed remsrtobly large empa- 
thies They cheerfully bore great eommer^ 


In the field of politics when the Musalmans loss, only to prove their sincere regard for our 
xoluntarily gave up the separate communal sentiments m regard to a matter wluch 


representation gjven to them in the l^sla- 
tlve bodies by the new Government of India 

Act 

CoW'kllltiig and Hlndu-Moalem 
Unity 

No mote Important obserxation was made 
by Hasiq ul Mulk Hakim Ajmai Khan as 
President of the Amritsar session of the 
Muslim League than when he said — 

“The secret of the success, not merely of the 
Reform scheme, butofall work whtchts bemg 
done by Indians m India and abro ad , lies in 


exclusively religious, and could claim their 
interest m no other way. Can those sincere 
demonstrations of fnendly regard and good will 
go for nothing ’ Most certainly not, nor can 
they possibly fml to evoke the deserving respon- 
scs /rots n people not dead to all noble feehnga. 
Again, xvhnt but the promotion of a com 
mendable reciprocity and co-operation in 
exclusively religions matters can be A enrer 
gnanuitee of India’s future xxelfare and 
progress? The matter which is eatireb for 

are going tL 

ation of this pnnaple , 

brethren They [Muialniaosl should 


Hindu Moslem unity There is M ne^ to look ties in tbeir power refram from nets 

back ns botU these communities have fully real fni^uiated to xx ound the susceptibilities of their 
isedit now that unity alone can be tne brm compatnols k\e are and should be folly 
foundation of India's real improvement and cognisant ofthe fact that cow killing seriously 
future progress.” annoys our fellow-countrymen " 

Naturallj, the consideration of how this Then the speaker proceeded to shoxx that 
unity can be strengthened and made Islam does not make it obligatory to sacrifice 

occupied a considerable portion of his address coxvs , other animals, as sheep, goats and 

He observed — camels, may be substituted So he suggested 

“Those who are inspired bya genuine desire that sheep and goats may be sacrificed 
to serve their country cannot be offcctcd ^ “If lom asked to spceifv the practical step to 
any differences of race or creed, * be taken m this direction J would recommend 

same to-day as they were before- ibegnmiM the residents of Kaslu Ajudhia, Wuthra 

of Government oppomtments is no iongw and Bnndabau (the sacred places of the Hindus) 
capable of engaging our attention to ray begin the operation of the principle 

appreciable degree and nUhougu politica l ^^n^iated above, and efforts should be simol 
rights xvere the subject of much contru»eH> taueoasly directed to the propteatton of the 
between them before, the Congress League g-^me idea la other pHccs " 
eomonct otlOlG went a very long way to » 

settfc that matter Such other matters as the The AlosJem League passed a resolution 
League nod the Congress may still require to embodxing the xiexxs and suggestion of its 
haveao understanding about, will, 1 amsw. President 
be easily settled between them, i 


r appro- 
adorns 
n import 

mire quite its and which is none oth 

than toe problem ofthe preservation of cows 


onate occasion I shall, therefore, a* 
mvselfto the one questfoa which has an imj _ 

nnd which IS none other 


Tho Social Conforonco. 

At the Amritsar session of the Indian 
National Social Conference, the President, 




Haz k ul Mulk Hakim Ajtnal Kban 

28-13 


S r Chittut Sankaran Nair 
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Mr Bhupcndfanath Basu 

noald employ thoosande ol labooper. Onle.J 
here betital prohibit, on a large 
population ,0 the labour e™tte. 
increased drunkenness which would impair 
only the morals but the productive ca^ 
aVv £ of the labourers This is only one 
exLple to show how all methods and means 

of improvement are interdependent 

Sir Sankaran Nair’sNew 
Appottitmont 

Indians have little reason to favwr the 
/•nntmuance of the Secretary of State s Council 
f /iTndon But as It has been given a new 
n London essentially necessary that its 

lease of . -hould be of the best stamp 
Si^nrSh-tl. Sir Sanharan N.ir 


who has been recently 
appointed a member is 
such a man — well 

informed fearless states 
manlike patriotic and 
able to hold his own 
against a whole host of 
adversaries That he has 
been appointed in spite 
of 1 is resignation of mem 
hership of the \iceroys 
executive council owing 
to his disagreement with 
his colleagues on their 
Panjab policy and in 
sp te of his publicly 
characterising Sir Michael 
O D w > e r s departure 
from the Panjab as like 
that of a thief in the 
night does not discour 
age the hope that Mr 
hfontagu may be dis 
posed to deaf out justice 
to wrongdoers in the 
Panjab But as m what 
IS called practical politics 
man> factors other than 
considerations of justice 
humanity and righteous 
ness are unfortunately 
} alloved to influence the 
conduct of Statesmen one 
must net be sanguine \\ e 
feel that after the expia 
tory resolution condemn 
ing mob excesses passed 
unanimously at the Con 
gress our moral position 
„ sound and strong Thai ought to satisfy 
us even if guilty pfBcials be not punished 

The appointment of an eminent Indian 
who has only recently written such strong 
outspoken and uncompromising minutes of 
dissent and who has still more recently publish 
ed a convincing article on the increasing 
poverty of the people under British rule may 
be an indication of Mr Montagu s attitude 
in relation to Indian economics and politics 
But again one must not build any hopes on 

such conjectures 

Social Reform and “Moderates” 
and “Extremists” 

It IS some times asserted that Extremists’ 
hold radical views only in politics but that 
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they -are reactionary 
stand patters in so- 
cial matters and play 
to the gallery and 
it IS also said and 
suggested by impli 
catjon that the 
Moderates are so 
cial reformers \V ith 
out considering the 
case of those who 
never in the past 
took any interest in 
any public affair but 
spent their time in 
either pleasure seek 
mg or money making 
or in both and w ho 
now find it safe and 
advantageous to pose 
as Moderate it 
would not be at all 
difficult to mention 
the names of manv 
hfoderates who 
have long figured in 
public life of a sort 
who are far from 
being social reform 
ers It IS also said 
that ^rahmos are 
Moderates That 
also IS not a univer 
sally true proposi 
tion and there is 
good reason to doubt 
whether the majo 
nty of Brahmos are 
Aloderates A s 
regards Extrem 
ists it is undoubt 
ed that there are a 
good many social 
reactionaries an ong 
them but it isequal 
ly Undoubted that 
there are social re 
formers among them[ too QKAnd as nobody has 
ever defined what exactly makes one an Extre 
mist and what a Moderate as there is no clear 
line of demarkation between the two and as 
no census has been taken of the two varieties 
of politically m nded Indians there are 
practical difficulties m the way of determining 
what proportions of these two Sections ate m 
favour of or opposed to social lefotnv 


Jamshedji N Tata 

We are m theory disposed tojbe^thoroughly 
radical m the eradicaticn of evils and m all 
endeavours after reconstruction in the spheres 
of religion politics social rules and practices 
economics education &.c In practice we are 
for pushing forward as circumstances allow 
and^Jsometimes m spite of them But we are 
not disposed to quarrel with anybody in any 
sphere of tcfotm on the ground that he has 
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s r TnrnkDilh J alit 

WUinableh) our countrymen The folIcnMng 
bbservations of hrn apply to other services 
aUo than the I M S — 

\ou must hare hear that a ne« scheme 
of pay for the I M ofTcers is ander con 
lemplation As far as I have been able to under 
stand the ,dea is that the Eurowau I V S 
officers will get better pay under 
of orerseas allowance This hw 
to those men who have joined the Department 
after 1918 To justify this prcfercutml treat 
ment it is said that th<«e Indians "ho n« 
employed m the United Kingdom will be 
given a similar ntlowonec Hut when we 
remember that only three or four 
employed b the United Kingdom 
hundreds of ilntishers m India the 
ment seems to be nothing better than a 

ra»oofl»|= ossttlrf lli.t -nW. 

E„tel!’n gfl™ I-Skn PW “> c«n.p"trf 


to the Indians the best pro 
(Icicts of the Ilntish Uoirer 
sities would not be attracted 
to this country This appears 
to me to be on assertion not 
worth much coniideration 
The best products of the 
Ilntish Universities hardly 
eicr come out to this country, 
and there IS no reason why 
tley should \ man who is 
ni le to make enough for bis 
bread nnd butter in his own 
country docs not care to go 
abroad and it would lie ab. 
surd to say that the vast 
m/tjont} of J V S oBieen 
come out to India with an 
altruistic motive If they did 
they ttouH not hanker after 
inerrnse of pay in the way 
they do 

I nm sure I am not far 
(rom right when Isay that 
tl ere ore i ery few IMS 
o/Tcers of outstanding abil>> 
tj The vast majonty of 
them are neither better nor 
worse than the products of 
the Indian Universities 

A. Groat Educational < 
Benefactor 
The late Mr Jamshedji 
N Tatas endowment for 
the foundation and upkeep 
of the Research Institute at 
Bangalore amounted to 
about 30 lakhs of rupees 
Owing to the manipulation 
of Lord Curzon and bureau 
crats of his wa} of thinking the Institute took 
m unconscionably long time to come Into 
being and its direction and management 
I are been such that the hopes of its founder 
cinitot be said to haie been realised 
or to be on the way to realisation Next 
to tbe Tala endowment the largest 
educational benefactions for the benefit of 
Ind ans were those of the late Sir Taraknath 

Paht and of Sir Rashbehari Ghosh The 
close of the year 1919 saw a bigger endow 
ment yet U an his former gift of 10 lakhs ^rom 
Sir Rashbehari Ghosh aptly styled the 
prince of Calcutta Graduates by Sir Ashutosh 
Mnkberjee in moiing grateful acceptance of 
Sir Rashbehari s donation of Rupees xt lakhs 
and 43 thousands In the course of the appro' 
priate speech which Sir Ashutosh made on the 
occasion he obserted — 
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Logic and eloqneaee are equally superfluous 
to justify the acceptance of this tmlj munificent 
offer It would w inappropnate in the highest 
degree if I htspupl T\ere to use language with 
regard tomyrc\ered Master wh ch m ghtbear 
the semblance even of patronising commenda 
tion of his great achievement as the foremost 
benefactor of our University 1 need only saj 
that in all humility I feel it a real pnvilegc 
to be called upon to associate myself with the 
adoption of the motion which the *>vndicate 
has recommended on this histone occasion To 
us nil it 15 a source of infinite joy that bj 
the liberal ty of S r Rashbehan Ghose we are 
placed m a position to take one decisive step 
forward towards the accomplishment of what 
has been onr avowed purpose for manv years 
past T 12 the establishment of a Universitv 
College of Science and Technology 

Tlie greater portion of his speech was in 
exposure of the niggardliness of the Govern 
ment of India as proved b) their steady and 
persistent refusal to help the Universitv 
Science College convejed to us m letters all 
emanating from Mr Sharp Government or 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucrac) have for )ears 
decried our Universities as mere examining 
bodies. But when the Calcutta Universit) 
resolved to and did undertake teaching duties 
what help did it receive from its mentors? The 
answer will be found in the following dis 
passionate statement to be found in the second 
Convocation Address delivered on the 5 th 
January by Sir Nilratan Sircar ma md 
\ Ice Chancellor of the Calcutta UnlversUj — 

The Universities Act of 1901 was only n 
pcnniis Tc Act so far ns the teaching function 
was conccroed But with what nlacntv the 
UniTcnity and the pubi m Bengal took ad 
vantage of the opportunity thus given for the 
first time to build up n Temple of Leamtog 
and Research will appear from the fact that 
the largest benefactions in the b story of any 
Indian University I mean the pnneely dona 
tions of the late S r Taraknath Falit and of 
S r Rashbehan Ghosh were called forth by 
the project of a College of Scwoce pore as 
well as applied which was thus establshcd 
and IS being maintained mthoat Scateaid or 
rab-mthn and the equally t guificaut fact 
that by husband ng onr resources eieef out by 
an ansaaf grmf 0 / Rs C3 000 from the State 
have bOTable meftau annoal expend tare 
of ahont four tics nn i a quarter to lay the 
fosndntioa of n s ster deportment of Post 
graduate Teach ng in Arts [The italics 
are ours ] 

Sir \sbutosh MnVhcTji s speech gives 
in chronological order n. narrative of Mr 
Sharp s * attitude of detennmed hostditv 


towards the Universil^ As Mr Sharp is 
Educationarcommissioner with the Govern 
ment of India the latter cannot be freed 
from blame One passage from Mr Sharp s 
letter to the Universitv, dated 14th 
October, 1915 which was quoted by Sir 
Ashntosh in his speech may he mferrm to 
disclose the cause of the ‘ attitude of 
determined hostilitv tow ards the 
University ' 

On the 14tb October 191o Mr Sharp re- 
plied and the substance was refusal The 
tinancial stnngency created b> the War was 
mentioned but Mr Sharp could not resist the 
temptation to taunt the University m a Sea 
tcnce wh ch will bear quotation here 

As regards the College of Science it appears 
that two public-spinted cituens came to the 
assistance of the University with endowjnents 
to whclt certain conditions were attached the 
University accepted these endowments and now 
finds that it is unable without ass stance to 
comply with the terms involved to them- 

Amoog the conditions attached to the 
Paht and (first) Ghosh endowments is 
one which lays dowm that the occupants 
of the chairs created by them arc to be 
exclusively fndi.ans of pure Wood This 
may be conjectnred to have roused the 
ire of the Delhi Simla gods Thev and 
Uicir kindred have hitherto enjoyed a 
practical monopoly of all high offices and 
shut out Indians from them , there was 
and is nothing wrong in that But how 
could Indians dare and be allowed to 
protect their highest interests and for that 
purpose to exclude non Indians from any 
office even though the endovvanents for the 
maintenance thereof came from their own 
pockets ’ That w as intolerable And ov cr 
and above that, was it not the height of 
audacity on tlieir part to ask for State-help 
m furtherance of the objects of these 
endowments’ However, Sir Rashlxihnn 
kaowrs boUi how to lay down a condition 
ns well ns to make it operative So 
though he hns given for the cause of educa 
tion not canng for the mean taunt of Mr 
Sharp{who ought to know that the money 
asked for by the Universitv comes from the 
pockets of Indian taxpayers) yet Sir 
Kashbehan s second endowment may be 
token ns nn answer to the taunt 
contains many other neb men a . ' 
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than Sir Rashbehan Tbej should come 
forward with donations to fully equip the 
College of Technology Europe and 
America and Japan are far m advance of 
us in technologjcaleducationaad research 
Yet they are making gigantic efforts to 
make still greater progress Manchester 
University has appealed for a sum eqm 
valent to 22V4 lakhs of rupees of which 
nearly half has been already sobscnbed, for 
the extension of its tedinologioal side 
Harvard University has spent smee thewar 
a sum equivalent to C7V> lakhs of rupees 
on its Institute of Technology and general 
equipment So considering that the 
Calcutta University is at present going 
only to make a beginning in technology 
we require a good many princely givers 
like Sir Rashbehan and many more to give 
smaller amounts For the present 

The gift of Sir Rashbehan Ghosh svill enable 
us to create a Cha r of Appl ed Cbem stiy and 
a chair of Appl ed Physics Cut we require 
a great many more of such chairs fmagne 
the vast field to be covered— Commcrc al Org^n c 
Aaalyss Paint Pol sh and \anish Ols and 
Pats Leather Textiles Colour Clietuistry Coal 
Tar products Ceramics Poods and Drags Fnel 
Metallurgy Electro-plating Paper Glass 
'MasinTS and a host of others Let us therefore 
not be over-elated by the rouuiGceBce of Sr 
Rashbehan Ghosh The field of our activities 
IS boundless Let Cengal real se th s and let 
every cituen follow la the footsteps of our great 
leader though at a respectful distance 

Kamar Guru Pmsid Siogh of Kbaira 
had made a gift to the University subject 
to the life interest of lus wife On behalf 
of the Ram au offer was made to the Uoi 
versity to transfer to her the rcversionarv 
interest of the University for a sura of six 
flnii a. half lakhs of rupees Steps hive 
been sanctioned to he taken to c&ct this 
transfer The donor had not stated how 
that money was to be spent but left the 
matter to the discretion of Sir Ashutosh 
who thought that it should be applied to 
promote technological research and study 
So, the University is practically in possess 
lou of about 18 lakhs of rupees for this 
purpose 

Wolcome to Mr Bhupondranatb 
Basu and Lord Sinha 

If any persons make sacnfices and 
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honest endeavours accordmg to their 
lights to serve their country danng their 
sojoum m a foreign land they deserve to 
be welcomed back to their country, irrcs 
pecfive of their political opinions Holding 
this view, we join in the welcome to Mr 
Basu and Lord Sinlia without associating 
ourselves with or dissoaating ourselves 
from all or any of their political opinions 
For our present purpose It is unncccgsary 
to summarise or discuss these opinions It 
IS unnecessary to recount Mr Basu s past 
services to the country, particularly in 
connection w ith the Swradeshi Boycott and 
Anti partition agitations in Bengal with 
what he did in England years ago to get 
the settled fact of the Bengal partition 
unsettled with hts manly staad against 
the Press legislation in which he bad with 
him (not even Mr Goklmle but) Pandit 
Madan Mohan Molavi^a nione and as the 
introducer of the Basu intcrcaste mamage 
bill Here w e are concerned watb his w orb 
as a member of the council of the Secretary 
of State for India and of the Crewe 
committee He did good work in the latter 
capacity We noticed his minute last 'rear 
at some length As regards the Reform 
Act hehas mn allolong associated with 
Mr Montagu beginning with the latter's 
tour in India So if tl e Act contains any 
thing good nnd it is generally admitted 
thatitdoes in however great or small o 
proportion it js only just nnd fair that 
Mr Basu should have his due meed of 
praise for his share of the work as ‘the 
power behind the throne Asm the case 
of Mr Basu, so m that of Lord Smha the 
welcome gn en was meant if w e understand 
anglit to be m reference to tlie work done 
by him m his recent olhciaf capacities as 
member of the Imperial W ar Cabinet and 
Conference and of the Peace Conference, 
and ns Under secretary of State for India 
W itbout in the least giving up our right to 
criticise anj of the things that he did said 
or wrote m these capacities we may and 
do say that he has amplj vmdicated the 
abihty of Indians to hold their own 
amongst the foremost statesmen of the 
Bntua Empire and its Allied countries 
Thn is no small achievement or service 
to the motherland For this alone he 





deserved to be •welcomed. -But, as in the 
case of Mr. Basa, so in his, we onght also to 
give him his share of praise for whatever of 
good there may be in the Reform Act. 
Those who think that the Act is bad from 
beginning to end — and this is different from 
considering the ' Act unsatisfactory, 
inadequate or disappointing— would, of 
course, be justified in not expressing 
appreciation of what both Mr. Basu and 
Lord Sinha have done In connection with 
the Act. But, aswe ha^e said, the proof 
of Indian political capacity given by Lord 
Sinha 'would still remain to his credit. 
We speak of /ntfran political capacity, for 
Lord Sinha and his countiymen know 
that he is not the solitaty* swalloiv which 
does not make a summer. 

Those whose views do not coincide with 
most of the opinions of Mr. Basu and 
Lord Sinha and who do not think that 
they deserved a welcome for the non-party 
reasons stated above, had, of course, every 
right to hold a meeting, conducted in a 
dignified manner, to dissociate themselves 
from the demonstration of welcome. 
Whether the ColIegeSqnareprotest meeting 
was in every respect in conformity with 
our ideal, we cannot say ; as we did not 
attend it, nor were we among those in the 
streets who welcomed Mr. Basu and 
I/Ord Sinha. 'The resolution passed at 
the meeting, ' one version of which is 
printed below, was neither undignified nor 
insulting. 

this meetm^ of the citizens ofCafcutla 
is emphatically of opinion that Lord Sinha’s 
e^oressed opmiQos on the .Keforro Art in jjo 
way represent the views of the majority of our 
countrymen that the reception accorded to 
him to-day is not a reception accorded on 
behalf of tHe jpublic of Colcntta and that it 
would be disingennous to represent it in any 
other light.') 

Most of the mottoes exhibited in the 
Square and along College Street were 
unexceptionable, vvhether one’s opinions 
harmonise with them or not. They arc 
printed below- 

'-“Kot the mustard seed but the full grown 
tret,” "India is fit for autonomy," ‘‘Remember 
fallianwalla Bagh," "Did ^ India deserve no 
better govemmeut "Liberties for the people 
and not offices for the few," "Rise above slave- 
psychology,” “Voke Indian demands like a true 


Indian,” "Bondage though gilded is no partner- 
ship.” 

Another motto was, "Autonomy fof 
all and not peerages for the few’.” As, so 
far, onlv one Indian has been made a peer, 
and he was being ovated, the possibili^ 
of this motto being construed as insinuat- 
ing why he gave his support to the Reform 
Act, makes us think that it was inappro- 
priate to the occasion. In the absence of 
clear proof, such an insinuation, if it was 
meant, must be considered unworthy and 
insulting, though quite in keeping with the 
coarse political partisanship not unoften 
displayed in the West, "Co-operate with 
General Dyer ?” was v another motto. 
Should the report that General Dyer has 
been promoted turn out to be true and 
should Government not punish him ade- 
quately after the publication of the Huntei* 
Committee’s report, this motto would 
prove to have been emmently justified ; for 
no decent man can co-operate with the 
supporters of a sclf<oniessed fool and 
criminal like General Dyer. 

It has been reported in the Calcutta, 
dailies that some of those who attended 
the protest meeting went out ofthe Square 
and, standing on the College Street foot- 
path opposite the Senate House, kept 
crying "Sbame,” "Shame”. This was quite 
a wrong thing to do. Neither Lord Smha 
nor Mr. Basu deserved this insult. Some 
have tried directly or indirectly to justify 
this insult by reminding the public that 
it w'as Lord Sinha who as Law’ Member 
drafted the Press Act and that the safe- 
gsards wbich 2!^ tl:es spsie eShare prar^d 
quite illusory. But the ovation was not 
meant to have reference to the entire career 
ofthe two gentlemen. And if Lord Sinha 
is to be denounced and shamed forthe Press 
Act, why, in the nameof logic and fairness, 
did not the crowd also cry "Bbupea Babu. 
Ki Jin'" again and again, forthe patriotic 
and 'courageous stand tbathemade against 
that very measure in the Indian Legislative 
Council ? But consistency is not a part 
of crow’d logic and mentality. 

It was unfortunate that the W’elcome 
was organised, though not expressly but 
in fact, as a party afiair, and Lord Sinha 
has also made the mistake of ‘id 
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iiimsclf mth npartv, %\}iJc!i,jfnot in public 
interests, at least hn\inp regard to his 
ofiicial position, he ought not to ha\e 
done Mr Basu hns conducted himself 
more corrcctlj and discreetly IIo\\c\er, 
though Lord Sinhn and the organisers of 
the welcome ha\e bclmacd ns party men, 
there IS nothing to preaent nn\houy else 
from nsinp above party considerations and 
tipprcciating worth in whomsoever found 
No Indians should on any aecount imitate 
thcMCious Western habit of thinking in 
terms of party and therefore being blind 
to the merit of men belonging ton party to 
which they do not belong 


Lord Sinha’a Views on the Iloforma. 

In the course of an interview accorded 
to an Associated Press representative m 
Bombay, Ixird Sinha said 

1 am glad to find that all uhades of opinion 
In Indianre dgrecd ns to the necessity of work 
lag the Reform \ct which is just passed lo a 
mnt of harmony ntid co-operatioo i cannot 
help thinking that m\ae\v of this It wasnntiise 
nnu to my mind unjust first to say that the 
Act does not satisfy the legitimate aspirations 
of India and second to threaten further agita 
tlon To my mind the best agitation for the 
narpose of increasing the sphw of our respons- 
Fbility would be to try and discharge m o 
manner most satisfactory to the people of India 
Uie responsibilities which arc now proposed to 
be devolved upon us 

As it IS perfectly true that thcReform Act 
does not satisfy the legitimate aspirations 
of India, we do not see where the injustice 
comes in Telling the truth cannot be 
uoiust in any circumstance Even Lord 
Sinha's fnends of the Moderate Conference 
prefaced their resolution on the Reforms 
with the words ' while regretting the 
omission to introduce some measure of 
responsibility in the central Government 
So they were of the opinion that the intro 
auction of some nie-isurc of responsibility 
in the central Gov emment w as a legitimate 
aspiration ' else why did they regret its 
omission ’ And this legitimate aspiration 
has not been satisfied As for the Congress 
resolution being unwise, we do not think 
,t was The Congress delegates were 
not diplomats whose duty it was to 
Conceal their thoughts Their duty w^ 
to voice public opmion to the best of 


tbar knowledge It can not do any harm 
and may possibly do good if ‘ the nviliscd 
world , the British people and the 
Bntisli Parliament know the truth that 
India IS not satisfied and the Reform Act is 
a defectiv e mcifsure As for ' further agita 
tion", why should it he construed as a 
threat ’ After the Morlcy Mmto reforms, 
the Congress party (then including the 
Moderates) continued to agitate for more 
reforms Was that a threat? The 
Congresf party both ‘cooperated” to 
make the Morley Mmto reforms a success 
and also agitated for further reforms, and 
as Congress President one year Lord 
Simia himself was for a time the formal 
leader of the agitators If co-opcration 
and agitation could go together then, 
why can not they go together now ? 

Lord Smha asked. How are we going 
to find the finance for them’ [local self- 
government education, and sanitation]? It 
was in one sense a rather funny question 
for an oflicial and a thorough going sup- 
porter of the Reform Act to tuk For these 
subjects can be financed either by 
raent of the revenues to all the different 
subjects according to their importance aa 
understood by the people, which may lead 
to retrenchment in some direction and 
increase of expenditure « otjiere.or byfmb 
or increased taxation The first *u®thod 
has been practically made impossible by 
the Reform Act , nay, the bureaucracy have 
displayed such indecent haste m mcrea^ 
in/ their ow n salaries pensions, 6 .<: , that 
wSl may India exclaim, save me from my 
,op.:«jcellent nod suptKlIicent sej" 
vants I ’ Instead of retrenchment, there 
has been during these timesof dire eranomc 
distress a very heavy addition to tte 
burden borne by the tax payers As for 
fresh or increased taxation, no humane 
Jeeislator can propose it under present 
circumstances The tax beanng capacity 
of the people has first to be increased 
That can be done by the improvement 
and expansion of agnculture and the manu 
facturidg industries Our contention has 
been that all the subjects or ‘ sub-subjects 
which required to be transferred for the 
effective development of agnculture ^d 
industries have not been transferred The 
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official assertion lias been the reverse. 
Only by working the Act can It be proved 
which party is right. Even if the official 
view be right, it would take some time to 
develop the resources of the country, and 
for the people to get rich thereby. You 
cannot tax them in view of a prospective 
and problematic increase of income. So one 
may ask Lord SInha himself, "What 
means and methods do you suggest for 
financing local self-government, education 
and sanitation?” 

Not that we do not support his appeal 
for co-operation, though we are not in 
love with that word in the sense in which 
officials use it. We are for helping and 
working with all, be they officials or 
non-officials, who will work for India’s 
good, to the extent that they may do so. 
We and other Indians should be equally 
resolved to oppose and thwart all men 
and ' measures whose tendency is in 
the ojjposite direction. 

As it is only by working the Act in a 
thorough-going manner that its supporters 
can prove to demonstration that it is a 
substantial measure of self-rule and its 
critics that it is not, it is, therefore, 
inrambent upon both parties to give it a 
fair trial. 

. ‘‘Man’s Estate” in Politics. 

^ While moving the second reading of the 
Indla-Bill in the House of Lords, Lord 
Smha said: ‘‘No reasonable Indian 

.politically-manlsxstate. But I claim that 
they had reached the age of adolescence.” 
To give knock-down proofs either for 
ffiffenng or for agreeing with the speaker, 
it is equally difficult. Is there any definite 
test by means of which it can be ascertain- 
ed whether a people has arrived at man’s 
estate politically or not ? We find that 
many countries in Asia, Africa, Europe and 
America were independent and self-ruling 
before the war and independent and self- 
ruling now, though they are not equally 
civilired, or in the same stage of political 
development. Do the leaders and the 
mass of the people in every one of these 
countries possess greater political capa- 
city than the people of r India and 


their leaders? Is there greater political 
unify and less factiousness and party or 
class strife (due to sectarian, political, 
economic, racial, social, or other causes) 
in every one of these countries than in 
India? He who would say "yes”, must give 
proofs : a mere presumption or assumption 
will not do. Fightingcapacity is considered 
a proof of attainment of political majority. 
Indians can fight as well as the soldiers of 
any other nation, and if the officers of the 
Indian army are not Indians, that is 
not the fault of India, That India 
cannot, as at present circumstanced, defend 
heiself unaided against foreign aggression, 
cannot be urged as^ an argument for 
considering her politically a minor. 
Belgium could not defend herself unaided, 
France could not defend herself unaided, 
Great Britain could not defend herself 
unaided, the Allied European powers 
could not defend themselves without the 
help of America; but all these powers 
hate reached man’s estate. ' 

It may be urged that the vefy fact of 
India Iwinc a dependent country is a proof 
that she has not redched man’s estate. 
Now, before the war many European 
peoples were fn bondage and their countries 
were dependencies. At present they 'are 
independent. Those of them, if any, who 
havegained their independence bjr defeating 
their oppressors in war, may, ipso facto, 
be accepted to have reached man’s estate. 
But many have become free not by their 
own valour but owing to circumstances 
for which they cannot claim any credit. 
But all the same, "the civilised world” 
recognises that they have reached political 
manhood. Why thenareindiaus denied that 
recognitidn ’ Well, one cause Is 'that India 
is not European. Another cause is that 
the foremost power in that civilised world 
is an interested party. But we cannot but 
be ashamed that an Indian should assert 
that his country is politically inferior to all 
the savage, semi-savage and civilised coun- 
tries in the world which are independent. 
Even within the British Empire, the naked 
savages of the Gilbert and Ellice islands 
have Home Rule; and the Negroes of Uganda 
hare a parliament and are therefore an 
articulate and self-governing body. 
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We think we arc fit for complete Home have been cspccted to mark and not make 
Rule It IS no argument against our claim time and he nghtlj observed none is so 
that we sometimes mismanage even mum bold as to predict whether the newventnres 
cipal affairs Don t they do so even in the andexpenraentsinUmversityreconstruction 
USA and m Great Britain^ Are not will give as good nn account of themselves 
British and other Western statesmen as those they are going to supersede 
often gnilty of gigantic blunders ^ On Dr Sircar proceeded to observe md 
the whole and m the long run itvsonldhe show that the University has not sat still 
for the good of the world and of its units For example he referred to the development 
that each country should be free It ought of vernacular studies to the efforts made 
to he thefunction of a civilised League of to found a school ofJndian culture history, 
Nations to help even weak countries to to the opening of new courses in Indian 
defend themselves against foreign foes The anthropology and anthropometiy and 
surviving predatory instincts of many sociolog} to taking m hand the reorgamsa 
nations ought not to be allowed to perpe* tion of the D P H course to promote 
tuate or justify the enslaved condition of the supply of a properly trained body of 
vast areas of the globe The enslavement health officers to assist in the campaign 
of the inoffenswe householders in a country against insanitary conditions in Bengal to 
by its robbers would he equally justifiable the institution of a system of penodicul 
Political Parties In India’ medical eiaromatioas of co'Iege students in 

. , , _ , 1 j , i Calcutta and to the introduction of ele* 

Party politics in India would be less hygiene as a subject of optional 

futile and more dignified m appearance if study for the matriculation ciammation 
the parties had theirrespeqtue constructive attention to the work of 

pohciesandschemes ofsenice to tie wim teaching and research done in the Post 
try, and if there were material diffet^cw graduatcArtsandScieneeDepartmeots The 
m them But ^ere do not seem to be QnginaJworkdoueinlwthisnot meonsider^ 
any At present a humorist might say encouraging As regards teach 

that the mam substantial differences be* ,nor ^^emust say weharc 1 eard pers stent 
tween the parties consisted lo one prayiog complaints of taking 1 fe easy on the part 
and the other deraandmg—the use o( both professors 1 his requires immediate 

the words being att«ded with equal looking into 

results— and in one profess ug to be quite ndvice which the Vicc*cbnnceIlor 

satisfiedwith and profuseJj tuankiul Jor gave to the new graduates was comprehen 
the alms or dole of reforms obtained and of hackneyed type 

the other professing to be diMatisbw and references to the results Iifeely 

clamouring for more We should like the from the Reform Act arc n little 

parties to seek to outrna* each other in too optimistic yet he did well to suggest 


that the graduates should take ndvantnge 
of whatexer opportunities of service faa 
lities nndnxcnues of employment it might 
offer His reference to the opportunities in 
the expanding indnstnal field was far 


service to the country 

Sir Nilratan Sircar’s Two 
Convocation Speochoa 
The tw o addresses which Sir Nilratan 

Sircar delivered as t icc-chanccllor on toe . . l ^ , , x 

♦wn davs of the Calcutta University more in harmony with actual conditions 
Convocation were models of their kmd in than the expectations that he held out of 
matter manner diction lucidity methodi larger opportunities of employment in the 
cfl! nresentahon of facts and ideals and higher military services But the most 
roneiseness Thej were also chametensed la important part ofhis ndvice w as in relation 
«meoassa'»C3 by depth of thought In the to.the graduates duties in the fields of 
first he sauf that tie Unncrsity had beea social reform and social service and the 
Nor sometime past living lU a state of need of that higher knowledge which 
snsDcuded nnimotion at least we have alone can give yon a right conception 
Tjcot Ii\ mg in an interregnum in which we irflife andenahle you to fulfil its purposes 
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This IS the knowledgi which regards the 
Saprcme Being as the highest object of know 
ledge This knowledge on which is based 
the religions systems of the world is the mortar 
that binds society together It forms the 
strongest bulwark of the socnl system So 
long as you neglect the lessons that tins h gher 
bnoi% ledge imparts there is no hope of jour 
efforts being successful in any of the ^anoiis 
Reids of national activity 

As regards soaal reconstructfoo lie 
§aid — 

In order that you may be able to prepare 
and equip yourselves for your ne\N opportunities 
properly and well it is imperative that yon 
should above all direct your attention to the 
many problems of social reform that aaait 
solution This reform should amount to a 
radical reconstruction of our social fabnc The 
entire social machinery must be readjusted to 
meet the new and altered conditions Alike 
for the successful working of the Coostitatiooal 
Reforms for the much needed de«lopmeat of 
mdustnes for the improvement of pnblic health 
and the mental and physical efRciency of the 
people for the elevation of the so-called depress 
ed classes and the uplift of the womanhood 
of India it IS demanded that we should at once 
■hinneh on a bold and comprehensive scheme of 
social reconstruction 

The second address was derotcd m 
great part to a consideration of some 
ealient aspects of the University Commis 
Bion’s review of the past history and 
present position of the University Some 
passages from this address may be quoted 
Ukdercsaduate Teaching 

We are ready to undertake undergraduate 
teaching with the same farce of determination 
as soon as the necessary changes m the Uaiver 
sities" AcV are eriSct'ca' dy ifesfi itgisihdon and* 
as soon a^ the necessary financial provisions 
are made for snch an undertaking But a 
progressive and expanding vista and the free- 
dom and the responsibil ty of shaping our own 
coarse in response to the hving needs of the 
people are the prime reqnisites of success in 
this national undertaking 

Overcrowding n Colleges » 

Overcrowdmg in a densely populated country 
IS a standmg aigument not for a redact on « 
our numbers but for a more hberal and just 
recogmtion of the claims of Higher Education 
On the National purse to enable the national 
system of education to meet the demands of 
quantity and quality alike And it is not 
necessary that quantity should be sacrificed 
to quality or quality to quantity 


Douixance: of literary qr legal studies 
For the last ten years it "wonld be correct 
to say that it is the dearth or absence of 
opportunity for studying technological and agn 
cnltuial courses lu the University that has 
niaintamed the dominance of the purely literary 
or legal studies therein rather than the absence 
of -a disposition on the part of our young 
men to avail themselves of such opportunities 
A CSA expo>ed 

\ third aspect of the congestion is familiar 
to ns from the cry now and then raised m 
certain quarters that there are too many 
stndents going m for Uniiersity or higher 
secondary education That there is too 1 ttle 
primary education in the country does not usn 
oily cause any acute anxiety or alarm the 
senons evil is that there should be so mneb 
secondary and Lniversity education 1 

The Vice-chancellors plea for agncul 
tnral and technological education was 
very convincing, and deserves to be widely 
read, though it is too long for ns to quote 
After describing the University Commis- 
sion s meagre proposal in relation to agn 
cultural edutatioD be observed 

This will never do ’ Those who have an 
inside knowledge of the facts know very well 
that there is or would be plenty of land of 
capital and of employment m this Province 
in connection with agricultural operations m 
the widest sense of the term 1 do not speak 
merely of the Sundarbans of unTtclaimed tracts 
of jungle or marsh I speak also of thousands 
of plots of cultivated land available for agncul 
tural developments 

The address concludes with a splendid 
peroration which must be quoted 

The best resource of a country as has been 
said IS the capacity of its people the best way 
nf derehpnqg ata jssources is to devclqn that 
capacity and the best place for the develop- 
ment of that capacity is the University 

My plea for the exploitation of capabilities 
and resources by the University must not how 
ever be misunderstood as ignoring the basis of 
a liberal humanistic and cultural development 
which must always form the basis of Fndian 
Education and tfos industrial regeneration of 
which I speak to-day must be one which is 
in tnne with Jndia s age-long culture and 
aspiration We must never forget that the 
sonl of Ind a has sought a synthes s of all 
her activities mdnstnal and social ethical and 
political in the life of the Atman the revela 
uon of the Self Synthesis has been Ind a 9 
watchword through the ages It is that same 
synthesis which we must seek to-day in all 
oar plans ofnational reconstruction and renais 
sance It is this larger synthesis which 
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be the motto of the coming Unirersity of the 
post war reconstruction, so that nil knowledge 
maybe as the kindly light Ictdine to the 
sanctum of the knowledge of the Self (Atman), 
and nil science be but n handmaid to the 
Science of God (Brahma Vidya) the instrument 
of peace not of death and destruction Bat 
there is a greater sjnthesis still to which all 
these partial syntheses point the synthesis 
between the East and the West -the Cast 
developing personal liberlj and individual nghts 
find responsibilities on the one hand and the 
nghts and responsibilities of the Central State 
on the other,— the West developing the group- 
life, ns well ns communal rights against tndtvt 
dual nghts and State rights m the spheres of 
the economic unions and other similar growings 

And in this great human synthesis of the future 
a%ell may India with the University at her side 
ns the meeting ground of so many races and 
nationalities of so many cultures and civilira 
tious of so many laws and systems of 
DOhty of 80 many ethical and spiritual con 
Sections ofEc.ate as the High Pnest of this 
Colt of Synthetic Unity in the Temple of 
Humanity 

Main Effort and Supplementary 
Effort in Education 
There i 3 one passage m Sir Nilratan 
Sircar’fl first convocation address which 
calls for a definite word of cnticism 
M d. “unless the efforts of Got eminent are 

Suy m ti' 

whose the secondary and 

Sd.tad«u .s 

pffort Let us now turn to me ‘ow* 

■smMm 

Sttotau“ lSl.t«r. on nil gynd.s nod 


kinds of public instruction m Bengal in 
currol from different sources dunng the 
years 1917 18 and 1918 19 is shown 
below 

Head 101810 191718 

Rs Ks 

1 Provincial revenues 8 C27 2G1 8 24C 905 

2 District funds 1 336 207 1,249 821 

3 Municipal funds 194 703 187 083 

4 Fees 12 664 883 11 395 876 

6 Other private sources 4 934 581 4 413 855 

Total 27,757 635 25 493 539 

In the above the people’s effort is re- 
presented by heads 4 and 5, namely, 
•Tees ’ and ‘ Other private sources” 
They show that the people spent much 
more than the Government So our conclu 
Sion IS that Sir Nilratan Sircar ought to 
have said "Unless the efforts of the people 
are matenally seconded and supplemented 
by Government no substantial and speedy 
improvement is possible ” We do not, of 
course mean to say that the people have 
done their best By no means The 
people ought to do far more, and Govern 
ment far far more 


Bosolutions and Speeches at the 
Last Congress 

As we were not present at the sessions 
of the Amntsar Congress and as v,'e have 
not read the reports, defective as they are, 
of even all those speeeches which have 
been reported m the papers, it would be 
presumption on our part to sit in judgment 
on the speakers at the Congress Some 
speeches we have read, and from what we 
h^e read it seems to us that Suami 
Shraddhananda and Mr M K Gandhi 
struck the nght note Some of the speeches 
were undignified and characterised by 
want of self restraint, and one which v,e 
have read was marked by a flippant tone 

Among the resolutions, the one deeply 
regretting and condemning themob excesses 
was m our opinion the most important 
It did something which it was entirely in 
our power to do , it did not embody any 
prayeror demand, both equally unavailing 
It was meant to set ourselves nght with 
God and our conscience The sceptre of 
justice 13 not in our bands We can only 
invoke the aid of the moral laws of the 
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timverse , and that we can do only when 
we have onrseh es conformed to them 
As regards the resolutions relating to 
General Dyer, Sir Michael 0 Dwyer and 
Lord Chelmsford, our opinion is that the 
Congress ought to have contented itself 
-merely with an expression of its opinion of 
their conduct and that they are unworthy 
of the offices they hold or held One can 
demand that a thing be done bv another 
man only when one has the making or the 
an making of the latter in his hands 
otherwise the demand is hollow, nnmean 
mg and pseudolieroic, as all political 
demands are in oar present political con 
dition The other form which the express 
ion of a desire, addressed to another 
and to be-gratffied by him, can take is 
entreaty or prayer Both literally and 
in spirit we can praj to God, for we are 
his children, and he is perfectly just 
perfectly lovioff, and omnipotent When 
a prayer is addressed to a sovereign, the 
use of the word “pray” or some synonym 
of it IS not in itself objectionable in all 
cases , as, for example, when a national 
king reigns tacitly by the consent of the 
people, derives his power from the people, 
and IS the embodiment of the sovereign 
will of the people In other cases, seeming 
to do something heroic and at the same 
time praying even to a king should be 
taken exception to, as being unmanly 
and equivalent to tbc impotent whin 
mg of helpless creatures In our present 
pohtical condition, the demand, request, 
urgent appeal, or prayer, regarding 
the three persons, was unreal and hollow, 
and ' insincere", if we may use the word, 
because when the request, demand, or 
prayer was voiced no one of those who 
did so really had any hope that it had the 
remotest chance of bemg acceded to We 
hope also to be pardoned for making one 
other remark in this connection The Con 
gress urged the recall of Lord Chelmsford 
thus showing that it had no confidence m 
him and m his sense of duty Yet it is to the 
same Lord Chelmsford that the Congress, 
through its president, has addressed the re 
quest to relieve General Dyer of his com 
mand We do not call m question the 
constitutional correctness of this procedure 
30-15 


Butathmgmay beformally correct without 
being ‘ commonsensible ’ Yon consider a 
man so unfit that you urge his recall, yet 
by your request to him you seem to expect 
that he w ould be equal to the discharge of 
a rather difficult piece of duty Do you 
really expect or do you not’ If the ex 
pectation be not real, why all this hollow 
acting’ We do not like unrealities 

One or two of the speeches relating to 
the resolutions we have been considermg 
were fall of the fury of impotent rage 
Are such things w orthy of a tragic occa 
sion’ Suffered we ha\e If we had the 
power to punish the wrongdoers we 
should have forgiven them in onr hearts 
wildcat the same time depnvmg them of 
the power of fresh wrong-doing As we 
have not that power, are we to indulge 
in impotent rage ’ To do so not only 
degrades our souls, but loses us the respect 
of the world public (if it at all cares for 
us) and exposes us to the derisive taunts of 
our enemies 

SirP C Ray's Address at the 
Science Congress 

Sir Praphulla Chandra Ray’s presidential 
address at the Nagpur session of the Indian 
Science Congress was very nghtly devdted 
to the consideration of how the causes of 
saentific education and scientific research 
might be best promoted m India and, 
therefore, also to a review of whv hitherto 
India has not been able to contribute 
her adequate share of onginal scientific 
work He began by observmg — 

Oui IS pre-eminently an age o( sc ence. It 
has been t ghtly observed by a great Engl sh vr ter 
•Modern c vi! sat on rests upon phys cal sc ence 
take aray her g Its to our country and our pos t on 
among the lead ng nat ons of the \^orId is gorie 
tomorrow for it is phys cal science only that makes 
intdl gence and moral energy stronger than brute 
force. The recent war has amply demonstrated 
the truth of these observat ons Wh le Europe 
Amer ca and Japan have taken to the field of sc ence 
wth sngular vigour and activity how does the land 
le about us in IndaTThe s tuation fills our m nd 
with sorrow and shame and you w II excuse me if I 
enter into a short h story of the subject 

After referring briefly to the cultivation 
of physical sciencem ancient India he dwelt 
upon the earlier attempts made in the 
British penod of Indian history to teach 
Indians science and after thus referring to 
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the preparatory and assimUative stage, facilities forthepursuit of scientific research, 
thus described the real dawn of science in One thing more is also needed. They most 
modem India also have the honours and the rewards 

What may be termed the period of reprodiiction which fall to the lot of those who are 
or onsm-U cpntrjbBt«>n began in 1893 for, it was ui devoted to this pursuit. The mshkam 
P»-»t of oft„o„Iedg.for it, 

1 paper entitled, ‘The Polariiation of Electric own sakewithouthopeof reward, is a great 
\\avcs’ There nas actnity also m other department* and commendable ideal. But zt is not an 
V"'". O’"' ideal arrangement that some are only to be 

sprung up a gtneial enthusiasm for the study of r 

science, and instances are not wanting where^ our ^Ogo oo with research wnthout 

counrrjfnen havebeen able to distinguish themselves faolities and Opportunities or honors and 
in the field 1 need not refer to this movement in rewards and others are to have both the 
dsuj .h,ch ,. »,,l,mll,elmogm,TO,yo(.» Soffiee facilities and opportunities as n-ell as the 
It to say that the last quarter of a century has . . r n* 

witnesied the dawn of a new spirit in the pnkn.t of honours and regards Therefore, SirP.C. 
science throughout the country Ray was perfectly justified itt suggesting 

Though Prof. Ray was naturally silent Indianisation of ali the Scientific 

on his own pre-eminent part in bringing Dcpartinenta. 

about "the dawn of anew spirit in the The scientific services of the Government are posts 
pursuit or srience throughout the country," 

every eduented Indian Jrnotvs it ntuetmU, lot study and investigation. Uut with what 

In describing the very important part studied evte the Indians aie eseluded from these 
trhich scicnt.S c research mustpluy fart. STiS" 
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reconstructive work which all nations must, 
now that the most destructive War in 
history is over, undertake, he prefaced his 
observations and suggestions by refernng 
briefiy to what Germany, America and 
Japan have done doriag and after the war 

Where does India stand in Ihis formidable world, 
competition t My answer is, nowAf* It i$ sadw 4 ,vv.v6«^.w-..m» j 

refleel that nothin# short of the cataclysm ©I iheUte Agncultoral Service 3b 

Armageddon could rouse us from our stupor and forest Service 0 

make us realise that, like so many other countties, 

India must be not only self-coniained in the production 
cS her own requirements, but learn to convert vast 
supplies of taw materials into manufactured product* 

India has now an enormous amount of lee-way to make 
up We must now put forth all our energies and 
make vigorous and sustained efforts so as to be able 
to stand a fierce world^ompetition 

But unfortunately want ofgeneraleduca- wwtfCivO) a 

tiooisa formidable bar to our scientific Edacaiional Service* 34 
progress, and "educational progress cannot indmn Tngono- I .5 
W effected piecemeal and at a moment’s meincal Survey t / * 

notice.” "Our people are sunk in abysmal Pipf Ray had the fairness and gcncro- 
ignorance and their illiteracy is simply sjty to add ; "Among the occupwrs of 
colossal— barely 3 per cent ofthepopulation these posts, there have been many 
are under instruction m all types of educa- distinguished European savants of great 
tional institutions.” "A widespread diffu- 
sion of primary and secondary rfucation , Indian personnel has been tecenlly strencth- 
among the dumb millions is the only means ened bv certain fresh appointments 
nf making them rely on tbeir own re- t An ©f these officers except i are Royal Eopneer*. 
or maiJUi, j and hold nufitaryrank. Ihe provincial service, which 

sources , . ti at*© highly paid, consists of iia officers, of which 

In order that science may bean oi^ect neariyAspercentare Europeans and Angto-Indians, 
of devotion to Indians, they must have wlihoni any academic distinction. 
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name and fame. 1 do not for a moment 
wish to minimise their achievements.” 
Bat nevertheless what has to be said 
from onr point of view was also said by 
our spokesman. 

The credit of their [the European savants’] wrW, 
hovk-ever belongs to their oi^-n native countries, and 
the results of their experience are enjoyed by their 
own countrymen. I shall try to make my point a bit 
clearer The Indian lives and moves and has his 
being in the midst of his own people , the European, 
somehow or other, lives m a world apart, and from 
ins exalted position of aloofness and isolation fails 
to inspire those who may happen to come into 
contact with him. Moreover, the European, when 
he attains the age limit, retires to hia own native 
land, and the accumulated experiences gamed at 
the expense of India are lost to the country for good. 
In a word, the present system arrests Indian intcUec* 
tual growth and inflicts a cruel wrong on Indi.a, 

Japan being independent was able to 
follow a different policy with great advan- 
tage to herself. 

In Japan, on the other hand, western experts were 
at first imported for the organisation of the saentific 
services . but they have «adually been replaced 
^ the Japanese scholars Japan can thus show an 
C5mori in seismolon, a Kitasato in bacteriology and 
a Takamme in biological chemistry, not to mention a 
host of other eminent names 

Dr. Ray was, therefore, quite justified 
in suggesting that the utihsatton of 
Indian brains in the proposed Chemical 
Service and in other possible departments, 
e. of aerial navigation, manne 
engineering, including naval architecture, 
should be regarded as pivotal. The 
filling of professorial chairs in Government 
Colleges in India according to the service 
system has been responsible for the absence 
oY scientific achievement in the colleges 
The exceptions need not be trotted out. 
The state of things in other countries is 
different. 

Take the method of selection of college and univer- 
sity professors in Italy as described by Dr Yeung — 
"The committee of the most famous professors in the 
subject in which the chair IS vacant, appointed by the 
Government ad hoe to report on the various candidates 
is only allowed to consider (he viori done hy the 
candiaatis during the five years immediately preceding 
the election. And it is only in the case of candidate 
of worldwide reputation that work anterior to this 
period IS even tacitly assumed The excellence of this 
procedure has secured for Italy a succession of brilliant 
professors, who more than hold their own, when the 
resources of the country are coneideredi 

This method of appointment ought to 
be followed in our country. But— ' 


Theautliorities in this country are never tired of 
singing the praises of men trained in the West. In 
practice, however, even a third class man of London, 
Of a poll graduate ot Oxford orCambndge, is preferred 
to the best Calcutta graduates, including Premchand 
Royrhand Scholars, or Doctors of Science and Phil^ 
Sophy,— men who have proved their merit by publish- 
ing original works in the pages of the journals of 
learned Societies of the West. 

Even under such discouraging circum- 
stances, indigenous talent has shown great 
potentiality. Referring to the work done 
in the Calcutta University College of 
Science in the year 1918-19, Dr. Ray said 
that there were 17 original contributions 
from the department of Applied 
Mathematics, 24 from the Physics 
department, and 21 from the Chemistry 
department, to the leading scientific 
journals of England and America. > 

It is not for our material advancement 
alone that the study of science is needed. 

While the study of Scieece is essential to our 
material advancement, it has a special need and 
significance for the culture ot Indian youth. Along 
penod of intellectual stagnation had produced m us 
a habit of dependence on the authority of the 
ikiitrat Reason was bound to the wheel of faith 
and all reasoning proceeded on assumptions and 
premises which it was not open to anybody to call 
in question or criticise Intellectual progress was 
handicapped under these conditions Reason has thus 
to be set free from its shackles and the function of 
science m achieving this end is indisputable Science 
takes nothing on trust but applies to them all the 
methods of mvestigstion and criticism. I look for- 
ward to the growth of this scientific spirit m our 
country to liberalise our intellect There is no lack 
of capacity amongst our young men: what are 
wantra are patience and tenacity of purpose. The 
attitude of a scientific mmd has been very aptly 
described by Taradiy "The philosopher,” says he. 
"should be a man wilhng to listen to every sugges- 
tion buf determined to judge for himself He should 
not be biased by appearances , have no favourite 
hypotheses, be of no school , and in doctrine have no 
master He should not be a respecter of persons but 
of things Truth should be his primary object If 
to these qualities be added industry, he may indeed 
hope to walk within the veil of the temple of nature.’’ 

It should be the aim of our young men to develop 
these qualities and nothing is more helpful to their 
development than the study of science itself. 

The Industrial Conference and- 
Commercial Congress. 

By holding a joint session 'of the' 
Industrial Conference and Commercial 
Congress in Bombay in the last week of 
January, instead of in the last week of 
December in Amritsar, those who are 
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‘f indmtfT Imre Jf at Committee, nppnhtnJt tbat « rarre of 

wen ntilc to devote untjjrjdeil Attention propoied constitution of the Central 

to the fubjectn for consnlcrAtion nnd the ju»t dmand* of the Indian 

more time nlio to the vvnrlc {aawtnni nnd commercial community may not 

Them hn. *i r “ “Cfore them be Mt^fcd and even the real objects underJ/mg 

O wrecntible Reform measures may be defeatwl nnd therr 
improv ement in the quality nml ttunntity fore respectfully urpes that the worktop ofthe 
of w ork done Eotli Afr rehanotr Itnmnnii shottl I eosare the efTeettre exercise br this 
Petit, chninmn of the rcccntion commit of ‘t* Powers to dense and to enr^ into 

lee nnd Q.r t vejiuon eommu r(I<ctsicli tanlT arrangements ns may be best 

inruIWioy Curnmbboj. the fitted to India • needs ns funy and freefynsthe 


t 1 i mui rnoy Curnmbboj. the fitted to India • needs ns fufly and freely 
prciHlcnt, made nbJc And workmanlike •elf^oTcmog Pommjons of the Empire. 
Bpcccbca And the merer* And aeeonders 
of solution* made well informed, reasoned 
tind informing spcecbca 

The eulogist* and thorough going tup* 
porter* of the Reform Act Itavc been pro 
claiming nloud that that measure has 
practically, though not in eo many 
wonk, conferred fiscal nutonomy on India 
I<ct vs see w hat opinions were pronounced 
on this subject by the tridostnabsts, 
mcrcliant* nnd economists who attended 
the conference Mr Jchangir Bomanjt 
Petit, chairman of the reception committee 
*aid — "W hat has liccn v ouchsafed to them 
in the Reform Act was not the real 
fiscal antonomy It wna only n atep m 
the direction and he hoped complete trans 
fer of }t to the people would not be with 
held from the peoplelonger tbnaaecessaty 
Sir rntulbhoy Cummbhoj, the President 
said — 


(b) The Confermee further demaads that 
pending the attainment of Bucb autonomous 
poners tbcGorcmment of India should impose 
malcatory daCMitgainst such Eotnmioaa aad 
colonial possessions of the Empire as have 
imposed uilTcrential tanlTs ogamst this country 
It was moved by Mr Pramathanath 
Banerjee, D Sc. (Lond ) Minto Professor 
of Economics to tlie Calmtta University 
Dr CancTjce tatd be was aot slow to reahae 
the satisfactory nature of the proposed conreu 
tion re the Indian I-ucat Policy and tberonsti 
tntioaaJ difficulty in the way of the Joint Com 
ioitt« to recommend the statntoiy grant of 
fiseal powers to India but he said be could not 
also forget that the loog and cootianons record 
■' "nUsh ©obey inTndii bad been OD&of 
ating ind an indnstnal and commercial 
interests to tne interests of Engl sb mauufaeturers 
nod the duly on the export of bides and rebate 
to tbe Entish Empire were tbe Latest instances 
of such policy oud when they femad that the 
cooftilation of (he Central Corerameat was not 
oltered sons to make it amenable to ladiait 
public opinion (and tbe a g ree m ent ofthe Central 
Oovernment with the Legislature was an 


India, whose lore nnd sympathy 
well known has been able to secure the first step 
towards fiscal nutonomy for us by prondwg m 
tbe Reform \ft recognition of the contention 
that the Secretary of State should so far as 
possible abstain from lotcrrentJon in fiscal mat 
ters when tbe Gorernmeat of India and tbe 
Indian Legislature agree and should only in 
terrene to safeguard tbe mternationaf obi ga 
ijcaxs of the Emoirc or nnr fiscal arrangement 
witbm the Empire to which Ilis Majesty s 
GoTCrnment is a party I honestly beliere that 
this IS a real first step toward* eecanag to India 
her just demand though I wish that we had 
secured the same full fiscal freedom which the 
Cntisb DoniiBions enjoyed 

More important than tli«e radiridoal 
opioioos IS tbe resolution of tbe conference 
on tbe subject, w bich ran as loHows — 

(a) This Conference wbae appreciating 
the assurances given by the Secretary of State 
regarding the grant of fiscal and tta 

recommendation made in that behalf fay the 


conreotion India sbonld be able to shape 
Indian lands to suit her special needs and eren 
England which favoured a free trade policy was 
slowly turning to the considenition of the need 
to revive protective tariffs to foster English 
ittdnstnes which were now unsettled owing to 
the nAenaath of the war The speaker then 
urged the necessity of taking retaliatory 
measures agaiHSt BnrfwiS: posswwrtw Cdstf mefw/ 
out difi^reatiatiBg treatment to ladiaos 

The convention spoken of by the 
Secretary of Sate fot India has no doubt, 
grown up la the case of tbe self governing 
lionunions But the Domuiions are not 
India their constitutions are not like that 
of India, and their inhabitants are not non 
white, non European noa Cbnstiaa Ja 
dions India is the land of broken pledges,- 
promises and proclamations To crown 
all Tbe Times of London m its Trade 
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Sapplemcttt has already come out •r\ ith an 
article pointing out how in practice the 
provision in the Reform Act will be or can 
be made as good as non-existent The 
Htnda, m giving a useful summary of the 
article, writes that the London paper 
“relies on four weapons with which success 
fully to thwart the attempts to build 
up a well regulated scheme of protection 
for her infant industries ” Says the 
Hindu — 

In the first place, those whose cause it [The 
Times] advocates can always work up the Indian 
voters against protective legislation by raising 
the bogey that tanfla ‘w ould work to the injury 
of the masses of India If this propaganda 
among the masses proves ineffective it says 
that they [its clients] can depend on influencing 
the Legislature through * many of the most 
influential and progressive of Indian pnbhc men 
w ho it suggests will oot overlook considera 
tiona of sweet reasonableness ' The third 
weapon which the Times relies on to safeguard 
unimpaired the interests of British commerce 
and industries and to make the provision practi 
cally a dead letter is the inflaence that Bntish 
interests could exert on the Government of 
India. If It IS doubtful that the Legislature 
woald display so much lodependeuce as to look 
to purely Indian interests it is still less con 
ceivable that the Viceroy s Executive Council 
would give to any proposal of the kind the 
concurrence which will be oecessary for limitiog 
by convention the Secretary of State s power of 
speaking with the authority of Parliament, the 
final word ’ At the top of all and supposing 
the Government of India agrees with a 
Legislature firm as regards a protective 
measure — ‘ even assummg this agreement to be 
reached Viliite Hall s acceptance of such a plan 
would be inconsistent with the intentions of 
JlajiliamRU^ TixeJfsuotSeirrt 
mend that the intervention of the Secretary of 
State should be limited to safeguarding the inter 
national obligations of the Empire or any fiscal 
arrangements within the Empire to which His 
Majesty s Government is a party Obviously 
under this formula he would be justified in dis 
allowung any proposal havmg the efiect of 
placing the Unitra Lingdora or other parts of 
the Empire at a disadvantage in comparison 
with non Bntish countries Though a changed 
convention will grow up the power of disallow 
ance m a^- such case remains unquestionable 
As Mr Montagu pointed out, all measures 
connected with fiscal questions will be Bills and 
all Bills will have to receive the sanction of the 
Crown ’ 

“Manly Spirit” and “Scope of Mind ’* 
Whenon tfae24tb February, 1815, the 


Marquess of Hastings, Governor General 
of India, visited Agra Fort, he wrote in his 
Private Journal, refernng to the lower 
orders of the people of that part of the 
country, 

the constant call for military service, 
to w hich they thought themselves bom has kept 
them from generation to generation individually 
martial This is what has occasioned the 
manly spirit observed by me ns so prevalent m 
these upper provinces It is luckily for us a 
spirit unsustamedby scope of mind so that for 
an enterprise of magnitude m any line these 
people require our guidance ’ 

Possibly it IS this view of what is Incky 
for the British and what not, which led in 
the past to the adoption of a policy which 
discouraged and practically tabooed the 
combination of manly spint” and “scope 
of mind ’ in th** same individuals or classes 
of Indians In fact that policy is not yet 
entirely extinct May it be hoped that 
after the Kings Proclamation it will be 
entirely giivn up for good ^ 

Archaeological Departments of 
British and Indian India 
The Athenaeum (London) of September 
26, 1919 p 947, contains a review of 
* Annual Reports Hindu and Bnddhist 
Monuments Northern Circle Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle Mysore 
Archaeological Department ” The first 
two publications are from Bntish India 
The reviewer writes — 

Atalleients as one reads these Reports one 
does miss the high consecrated fervour that 
jmqmcrs^wmilar ymbbrjotinns ahtuit -lyTyit .and 
Greece The Anglo Indian officials seem to set 
their teeth and get through the mirrors and 
limes m Nanjappa s backyard as quick as they 
can Its a job that s got to be done like any 
other job And their Indian collaborators, 
though more leisurely have likewise the air of 
pursuing a profession instead of a passion 

In justice to the Mysore Director of 
Archaeology it is added — 

One ought perhaps to except Mr Narsimha 
char Director of Archaeology for the State of 
Mysore His Report— which is much more in 
tcresting than either of those that come from 
British India— IS lightened by flashes of en 
thnsiasm He describes ternble climbs and 
tremendous views and alludes to an mscnption 
abfiut a European lady named Ellen who died 
of cholera in 1846 ID Sira and to a Fakir who 
did penance until be breame an ant bill. But the 
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plbtr -ftritfr* ctm when ther nrc dnmbtnc 
Hudlhi»t motaw 
Nalnoilft nml tlie Jntn tcmnlf* »n the 
rVo^arh iort, ^orJi tloRRcifty anti nlmott 
«n»jfinpntl etirnlly One eM\ M-nrcelr blame Ihem 
for tint for, n* nlready indicnlctl theReneml 
deportment of tlic Temple it odiont ItUan 
nccommodatinj: » rcjecti fvfr> buman rrare 
it* joke* are ill bred itt fair ladiet are fat it 
mmitteni neither to the tente of beautj- nor to 
the »cnic offline an lit it di»eontefite*wuh iti 
o^^^ material So one could lore «uch a bntlding 

To b!iou llic liuHirieti cfRciencj’ and 
helpfulness to tlicpuhhc, ofthc Dcparlnient, 
the concluding pnrngrTph of the review is 
ejuoted below 

At the end of each Report it a lonjtlittof 
photoErnphi for inie Hut it one allowed to 
buy them * The quet'ion is lets idle tlmn it 
founds Some years npo the present reviewer 
wns in India anl tried to buy pliotoftrapht 
I>own many a junRle path he tracked them 
but in vain and only after sereral weeks was 
the appropriate AnAlo-lnilian ofTicial fouod and 
a meeting arrange 1 by a mutual fnend kes 
said the otHcial bleakly The negatives ore 
certainly there lint it is scarcely theCovem 
meat of India s business to ester for the stray 
eiob^trotter It was rather ruJeofhim but 
it WAS lomethmg else besides he was espress ng 
thongh uninleolionally, the wishes ol the Temple 
Itself k\hat does it matter if everything is 
known proTideil nobody knowsit’ The Temple 
hasnerer resented the omniscietice of Cod An 
infinite number of oegatires locked up for 
eternity jo a box belonging to the Gorernment 
ofindia— the conception appeals to the rcipoas 
sense it renders even archaeology bearable 
and it IS signifcant that this particular 
Anglo-Indian should still figure ns a prominent 
oCcial in one of the publications under review— 
there is no occasion to specify in w hich 

Nothing need be added to the renewer’s 
strictures One may, ncvcrtbcless ask, 
wimt then is the mam business of the 
British Indian ArchaeologieilDcpartinent » 

Is it to bnng to light or imagine nod 

inwcotibrago ictflac/Kc la la^in'apast ’ 

Tho Lying and Hypocrisy of 
Europeans in East Africa 
The Europeans m East Afnca pretend to 
be concemctl for the w clfare of the Afneans 
<- I pretend that they want to exclude 
' from that region only for that 
-«son But the Africans themselves give 
le he to these hyprocritcs as the follow iiig 
written to Mr C T Andrews by 
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two most prominent Africans and sent to 
us by him, wnl! show 

Lukilco 

Nonge Ugandi. 

22nd becember, 1919 

Dear Sir, 

kVith reference to oar meeting with you m 
our Native rarhaincnt this morning we beg to 
confirm in wnting our opinion we expressed oa 
the following two points which came out, 
namely — 

(a) kk e do w ant (he Indian to remain in our 
Country as we consider that their being here 
would improve our country, and would do ns a 
lot of good and w ould do no harm to the 
ebuBtfy besides we find them moral people 
kkewould of course like better Indians 

(b) kVedo not want ourcountiy to be united 
to any other Protectorate for wc consider that 
iftbis was done it viould greatly interfere with 
our Uganda Treaty 190C and our customs kVe 
have other reasons besides Therefore we 
would very much like this Protectorate to remain 
os It IS 

kke thank you for your coming to see us and 
our Native Parliament, and we wish you a 
pleasant voyage 

\ours tmly, 

ApoloKagwa Prime Miopter, 
Staisfos Enganya Chief Justice 
Ministers of the Native Parliament 

Lectures on Indian Art and 
Culture at Harvard and 
in England. 

Ilarrord Ihureraity Gazette informs us 
that under the auspices of the Division of 
Fine Arts, Dr AnandaK Coomaraswamr, 
Keeper of the Section of Indian Art in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston was to have 
given a course of ten lectures on “Indian 
Art and CuJtnrc ” on kkednesday and 
Enday afternoons nt 4 30 o’clock, begin 
ning November 19th last The titles of 
the separate lectures are aa follows — 

Rig Veda l/pantvhads Vedanta, logo. 
Puddhism Jamism 

kaistmava Satra aed Sakta Thoalagy 

^Ks Drama, Music and Dancing 

Theory of Art Silpa Sastras Caste Status 

ofCrattsmen * _ 

Buddhist Sculpture ^ 

Urahmnnieal Sculpture 

Buddhist and Jama Fainting 

Raipnt and Mughal Painting ' 

Architecture 

Wink Amencn has already taken prac- 
tical steps the India Society of London 
only IS appealing for £4500 to endow a 
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yearly course of lectures on Indian Art at 
the Ix>ndon School of Oriental Stndies. 
England has greater reason to be inter- 
ested in things Indian than any other 
country. But hitherto she has lagged 
behind some other countries in this study. 

It is amusing to find that in India papers 
■which never cared a straw for Indian art 
have begun to write about it, because 
Lord Ronaldshay has spoken on it and 
there is a movement concerning it in 
London. This is snobbeiy. 


Distribution of Seats for tho Indian 
Legislative Assembly. 

The different distributions of seats made 
for the constitution of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by the Montagu-Chelras- 
ford Report, Southborough Franchise 
Committee and Parliamentary Committee, 
are indicated below 


Comamatties M *C. Fraochise Farliamenlary 
Committee Committee 


1. General or 

non-Muslim 3644 49 

2. Muslim 19 29 

3. Sikh . 1 2 

4. Landowners 10 7 

/6.(a) Commerce 

, European 6 9 

5. (t>) Commerce 

/ Indian 4 4 


Total 67 80 100 

6. Nominated 
(ofEcial and 

non-official) 33 4o 40 

Percentage 33 per cent. 33 per cent. 28 6 

percent. 

Ah® Jaiabjwvr .5«vnyiarA AviSvwar Ah? 
Moslem League and the National Congress, 
‘one-third of the Indian-elected members 
should be Mussalmans. This condition 
was satisfied by the Franchise Committee, 

■ and has been observed by the Parliamen- 
tary Committee. Leaving out the members 
to represent commerce, we shall have 
58 (49+7 + 2) members for the non- 
Muslim communities and 29 members to 
represent the Muslim community. I have 
no doubt that when nominating non- 
officials for the Indian Assembly the 
same proportion will be observed by the 
Government of India and trust that the 
nominations will be made mainly from 
the past and present presidents of the 


Moslem League, National Congress and 
Moderates’ Conference. 

It seems to me that there will be some 
reasonable disappointment if the propor- 
tion of elected seats be not raised to 
three-fourths of the total number of 
seats for the Indian assembly, and that the 
august Assembly for all British India 
will be wanting in dignity and high 
character unless there be representatives in 
it of the Uni%'ersity fellows and graduates. 
When I remember how Mr. Gladstone, 
Member for the Oxford University, raised 
the character of the British Parliament 
for over the 35 years, until he went to 
South Lancashire, I have no doubt that 
the University members will contribute to 
raising the high position of the Indian 
Assembly in the same way. If three-fourths 
of 140 seats of the Assembly be elected, 
there will be 5 seats available, tw o to be 
elected by the Universities of Madras, 
Bombay, Central Provinces, Mysore and 
Secundarabad and 3 by the Universities of 
Bengal, Bihar-Orissa, United Provinces 
Punjab, Assam and Burmab. 

in the case of Provincial Councils the 
vote has been given to graduates of ,7 
years’ standing. In the case of the Indian 
Assembly votes may be given either to 
graduates of 15 or 20 years’ standing or to 
the ordinary fellows of the Universities 
and the principals of affiliated colleges and 
professors engaged in the work of 
raucation therein. 


The distribution of seats according to 
AhriB'WvfiTLW fir siluvnr fieibw;— 


Province M C. 

report 

Madras 11 

Bombay 11 

Bengal 11 

United Prov. 10 
Punjab 7 
Bifaar-Onssa 7 
Central ProT 5 
Assam 2 

Burmab 3 
Delhi ml 

Total 6T 


Franchbe 

Committee 

12 

12 

13 

12 

9 

g 

5 

3 

4 


Parliamentary 
Committee 
16 
16 
17 
. 16 
11 % 
10 % 
5 
4 
4 
nil 


80 100 


So Delhi shall have no direct representa- 
tion m the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
Shall she then be put under the Provincial 
I^egislative Assembly of the Panjab, as 
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The Proposed Exclusion of 
Indians from East Africa 
We !ia\ e been permitted to publish tlie 
follossiDg extracts from two letters, 
wnttea by Mr C F Andrews to Dr 


shfe IS tmder the High Court and the 
University of Eahore This looks to be 
probable, because to the Panjabwith 19% 
millions of people ha\ e been allotted 11% 
scats aganist 16 seats of the United 

Provinces with 47 millions of people j ' *i. « ■'Ti — ' j 

Accortmg to population the Paojabstonld R»b»dtonath Tagore, on the proposed 
hare got onlV 7 seats for 16 seats of the «'•“»">'> oflndrans from East Africa - 
United Provinces I cannot tell > on liow smous the situation 

Ti,* oo it,- - has srrownand low cnIicaJ matters hare 

The 29 scats of the Mussaltnans nave become Things were going on quite peaceably 
been thus distributed — 3 to Madras, between European and Indian nntil a large 
4 to Bombay, 6 to Bengal G to the United body of European* came up from. South Africa 
Provinces, 5 to the Paniab 3 to Bihar From that veir day the poiion 

Onssa, 1 to the Cental pjovtn^s and 1 to Sh^Yd'.fhrl‘,t?eS;r.1i‘Sr“iS 
Assam There IS no sharp social distinction 
between the landowners and the rest of 
the Mussalman and the Sikh community 


So the 4 seats proposed for the \fnslim 
Zemindars and one for the Sikh Zemindars 


all the worih of the last fire or six years, 
and has been chiefly accelerated by the war fever 
and lust of dominion w hicb the war has caused 
The missionanes have entered into the niTair 
wholly on the side of the Europeans and a 
clergyman named Alt Bennett nppears to be a 
have been amalgamated with the seats rmclender The person most often quoted when 
allotted to the Mussalman and Sikh com In^an moral depravity w de^bed w the 
n.«mt.«bytheFmac!.,eeCuu,u„».e TI.C 

Mussulmans have got now 29 seats aganist word on the other side and the whole Oovem 
10 and the Sikhs 2 against one proposed nent civil lerviee teems to have weakly yielded 
bvthe Southborouffh Committee It was to the eJamonr of the settlers I am rot sure 
t^eearnest pleadmgof 

Bahadur of Burfwan InnAowners There is on nsnunl gothenog of ruropenBi 

thespecial electorate for the laudownere Teprwentauiei from every 

should be retained, lo order to encoura^ association jn the country meet m session It 
the big landholders to take part in public iscanedtbe Dntish Parliament of East Africa, 
life " that has endenUy led the Parliameo For two years thy have been di^smg their 
me, tni * *1,,,, the ense of Indian Policy ' They sent out a Draft Itesoln 

tnry ComnilttM to ^ t'®a to each nisociatiOD and discussed nt length 

the Hindus altbongh the landlords rwre of jt a most dehlxrate 

^ sentatrvea will be elected one for each of the offaw Then nt the annual convention this year 
•7 tminr TiroTinces by combined cleclorates they passed nnatnmoaily the final Declaration 
'f ii ' TbCT made it n sotemn affair nuif they vrere 

of all communities deh^nlrly taking their stand for nghteonsness 

The combination of all the communities before Cod and in Ilis Presence 1 will quote o 
to electa representatne of the landlords small part of it so that yon may understand 
orZcmmdnrs for o -whole province without what it mean* *- 

distinction of creed or race may lead to the jhe convention nsks the Government to 
abolition of racial distinction when electing tkertof ot once to the Imperial 

rrprcscntatnesofcommerw t^he In^an ^ 

Legislative assembly twelve years , ns'iBtonee of four missionanes, one 

by ^vhlch time the fight between capital t,euje a Roman Catholic nnd three being from 
nnd labor wall develop while the icolonsy the Missionary Confercuec which was sitting at 
Iietwvcn tlie English and the Indian mer Tvairobi at the time of Oic convention 

-lietwrcn w T nm olad That wirBaEAS our Nation has astomed 

chaofs will coasiderab y a responsibility for the future of the indgenous 

the representatives of commerce to t Africa people* and of the countries they 

Indian Assembly has been increased inhabit 

in tn 13 nlthougli all the increase has A'm wasraEss onr national llenls of cnlight 
TndianroerchantsforlSyeors yntnent and progress hnr eiystalliscd w our 
gone to non jnaian roervaau J Chnstian Western CinlwaUon end »I k our As^ 

BrIXATK BixT to snake sure that the best coatsuasd tkmtkrm 
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readily aTailable for the needs of aTCakeaiog 
A^ica 

And Whereas themaintenanceof this coontty 
depends entirely on the prestige and force of 
character of the rchite man. 

And Whereas certain Indians have entered 
this countrj' as traders, clerks and artisans 
And Whereas these pcoplefoUow in all things 
a civilisation v?hich is Eastern and in many 
respects repugnant to ours 

, And Whereas their social status brings than 
more frequently into contact with the African 
and thns subjects him to intimate personal in* 
fluetices antagonistic to the ideals of the West. 

And Whereas the African has shown that he 
• possesses latent qualities which under Western 
guidance hold promise of material development 
And Whereas Indian competition denies him 
all incentives to ambition and oportunitics of 
advancement 

And Whereas the Indian community in this 
country are agitating for adult suffrage and by 
this means secK to gam control over the destinies 
of this country 

• Wb, therefore, representing the white 
community, ask the Secretary of State to rule 
that no system of franchise be given to the 
Asiatics, nor should they be allowed to acquire 
land except in townships on short leases, nor be 
employed in Government works, and that steps 
be taken at once to restrict Asiatic Immigration 
la ’ order that this stronghold of European 
Colonisation' in Central Africa may stand b^tde 
her sister colonies in their Asiatic policy.” 

* A still more serious matter is this, that the 
D. E. A. Government have issued a Report of 
their own Economic Commission (which was 
largely in the bands of Government officials) in 
whicb the same attitude was taken up. This is 
the conclusion : — 

‘Tf we further' complicate the task by the 
exposure of the African to the antagonistic in- 
ffuence of Asiatic, as distinct from European 
philosophy, we shall be guiUy of a breach of 
Trust.” 

^ The same Report has the following sentence • 
“The moral depravity of the Indian is equally 
damaging to the African, who, in his natural 
- state, 13 at least innocent of the worst aces of 
■the East.” 

The Chairman of this Report was one of the 
^Ighest Government officials in the lan^ Tbb 
"wiU show yon more clearly than anything else 
how impossible the situation has become. I 
cannot tell you the misery this situation means 
to the Indians who have settled here. Many 
of them have settled for generations and were 
here long before the Europeans. They are practi- 
cally toldnowthat they- arc to clear bag and 
baggage out of the country. And ^ the while 
the truth is as plain ns can be that it is 
their -moral qualities themselves of thrift and 
sobriety which are»the cause of offence in a large 
number of cases and this cry of ‘Christian* 

• 301'j-10 ■_ < 


westepu civilisation is a hypocrisy which-' is as 
base as It is Cowardly 4ind mean. The distress 
goes deeper than the Punjab. 

lii the nest letter Mr. Andrews writes 

Hold you, in my last letter, the disgraceful 
chatges which were being authoritatively 
brought against the Indians in this country, — 
that they were immoral persons who d'ere not 
fit to live in close contact with the Africans It 
was also said, that the African did not vnsb to 
have the Indian in the countiy, and that tlie 
European was standing up for the Africans’ 
rights as against thelndiaps. . There was never 
grosser hypocrisy than this; for,^aII along, it 
has been the Europeans themselves u ho have 
been scandalously to blame in this very matter 
and it is really their own guilty consciences 
which have made them frame this charge against 
the Indians. One of the leading members of the 
Economic Commission (which brought forward 
this accusation) was guilty of catfsing an 
African to be flogged, till he died under, the lash. 
You know what an experience W.and I both had 
m South Africa,— if anything the full record here ' 
in East Africa is worse,— The greed and rapacity 
and cruelty of which I have- heard is simp^ 
atrocions And these very Europeans, who 
these things, are sow laying the blame on the 
Indians and attemptbg to drive them out of the 
country* My whole heart is 'Sick.out here 
with it all, and I long to get away fivm it. 

I have found it, sooner or later, the same every • 
time I have come out to these foreign countries. 
The trnth Is, that the greed for gmd has eaten 
like cancer mto the heart of my own nation and 
what yon have warned me about— that it would 
grow worse instead of better, after the War," 
has surely already come to pass It is palpably 
so out here. We swm to bc^ able to do great 
wonders of mechanical organisation and trans- 
port, but the heart of things is unsound and so 
the evil grows_ like a malignant disease. On 
the surface, things seem so marvellous, and 
men say,— ‘What miracles have been wrought!' 
(And it is truly wonderful what has taken place, 
mechanically) but below the surface, deep down 
there is such a terrible breaking up of things 
sacred, that nothmg now can stay the deadly 
plague. These African people, whom I have 
learnt to love, are slowly dying. I will write 
down the words of a Government official' in East 
Africa who knows : — 

“There is no surer sign of social disintegration 
than for the marriage tie to become unstable 
among the mass of the people. lathe mixtnre 
of men of different tribes in European employ- 
ment in British East Africa the customary itnion 
^isby the month— the men and women arrange 
such a union by themselves, the woman rccaving 
clothing, food and money and servmg hrc 
master,^ the man, at'bed- and b6ard. These 
unions in East'Afnea may last for’ months at a 
time indefinitely. They do not exist at'all 
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io^gnant, aod he said to mtflt oace ‘Ther a/ie 

* *?*■- moral people I hare to deni with f 

._,_ .... He then wrote to me the iblJowifl^ Jetter, to 


pr^ided an immense class of prostitntesL a „.u« 1.0 ajc i^e 10 m 

totally new feature m African life. But most of use publicly as I miffbt thinl fit 
themenwho are monthly waee^araera bare 


Ho^ital. 
Kampala. 

Uganda. 
Uecetaber 22Bd, 3019, 


women of their own. Their industrial life beinc 
precanou«,^tbejr Labilities to their women are » 
correspondingly restricted. They hare no wives 
as they have no homes. They get their wage . * 

vtts the end of the month, they change thSr • Iiavine been in charge ofthelargest Hospital 
masters at the end of tlie month, (to travel *“ Hganda for over 20 ye.ara I give it as my 
perhaps for days to other masters) and so they deliberate opinion that there is less wnereal 
marry— for a month 1 These unions have no disease among the Indians resident in Kampala 
sanction in native law, or car own. Asisin* tbaninanjotherswtion of the community, 
evitable, children are rare and diseases are Hospital has over 200 beds and we have 

common Bntsnch unions are not felt to be ® laige In-Mtient nnd Out-p.itient practice 
' disCTaceftd, as hv many prostitution is still felt among the Indians. ' 
to lie disgraceful The system fits the ikbonrer's ■ Albert R. Cook, 

life. The^ State may awake some day to the O B,D , M D , U.Sc. (Bond.), 

"fact that it is maaufacturing disease faster than ' B.A. (Cutn.) 

anTCOnctirablemran, of prtiMlion cm om- Til, i, cot oH VaUrdtv I m, incited bj 
“^1^. • xt. i ■ , t , . . the Prime Minister of Uganda, who is practically 

This IS the plain record of one, who states eoaatrr.attbe king {, very jumon 

‘ that ^ has Uvtd more than half a genetatioa n session ot theUg.nnda Conned, where 

closel/ la touch with tl« peopkand has watched great Ugaa da ehieft were assembled. I 

thcprQcess goingoa Ihare seen the Afh«ms tjjj question.-If they wanted the 

whdm he has thus described, and I eaa foHy Indians to leare the eonatry.-.nnd they uaatU- 
believe that what he hiw stated is t^ bare fact, niously answeml that they did uof. I asked 
There is a look about them,. to East Afnca, them if they thought the Indians were .immoral 
especially round Nairobi-which is doe to a aoj they said, ‘’Certainly wot; they respret 

joyless and sadly degenerate life. And yet, it is women and we have no complaint against 
these very same Europeans, (whose demaads for Chief Justice said terme. “if the 

'labonr’ and whose rewitmg of labour are indiaas were to go ell our trade would s*anisK 
reducing the African only too often to this level) f^g ghoaJd all hare to xre.tr bark<loth 

who are now declamg, that the Indian ^ again I" These chiefs are magnificent men. They 
contatniaatingtheAfncao and exploitingWm tni dK the most enlightened ia the whole of Africa 
he becomes ft. mere ’hevrer of wood and drawer ncid they bare had close contact with Indians 
‘ofwateril The truth is, that the esploitatioo generatioot. Sir AnoWo Kagn-a and the 
and the permaneat infenor status of the Arrrran chief Jnstice have signed a letter and handed it 
would be far, for more pronoaoced, if the Indian 00 behalf of the whole Uganda Chiefs' 

were out of the way and the European had to council. It roiapletely destroys the nrgutncDt 
deal with the African Alone. of the Europeans in East Africa that they are 

But here, in Uganda, I have seen something ‘speaking on bch.ilf of the voiceless Africans ’ 
diircicftt and it has cheered me; while East That argument Is very simil.nr to that of the 
Afneaonlv depressed me. The African people Anglo-lodiao official who speaks of rejiresent- 
herc arc Bimple-hedrted Christians, deeply jog the *voi«less mnUoni in India’. Wchave 

attncheil to theirnrligion, and they had n start known it of old }_ , . _x 

of fully thirty ycaru before the European tradere These ^ncan people win ones he.nrt very 
and settlers came, with their VinJisatfon'. qnicJJy. Tby nre nbsolatrJr simple in tbcir 
lodred the Europeans fexeeptthe missionaries) offrelwn and derotion. Since 1 came to Uganda 
here hnd altogether a sccon^aiy part to play «nd they saw how fte Indians rere.red me, they 
in Uganda. There Area large number of Induins. have come to me also. The young lUgancla* 
and Urey are respected. When I was under^ staJenfshme been with me every day nod I 
frtatm«t in the Hospital. I asked the Doctor have been telling them about you and how you 
his oivn opinion. He is the greatest Doctor in the would have loved them nnJ how great was your 
whole of Ceutrnt Africa,-oT the same standing love for students m every part of the world and 
iu his profession ns Slf-Leouard Rogers in howyoougmen always flocfcedto you instino- 
Calcutta. He has done more than any Other rively nv soon ns ever they snwyou. Ilmvc 
man living to stamp but sleeping Sickness. Jlis promised them n copy of yoot Loglishtransl.v 
mftie is Doctor Albert Cook. He told me that tionsia the Indian Edition for their libraryand 
he had patients from bH over Iktst Africa be- they chec^ like anything when 1 announced it. 
loncing to all racesr When 1 mentioned to him Tb^ arc Immoimg overwitl; patnotwra and arc 
thneharire of moral depravity, which bad been determined to uphold to the last their treaty 
brought ngniart the Indians, be. 'was most With the DntijuGoTCnjmenl of 1000 A.D. nod 
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not to xiDow their rights to be encroached tipon. 
The> havejnst come to the full flood tide of 
their own \ational MoTement and they have 
eTenrthmc yet to Icam whicli oar Indian 
students haTc been learning Thej have been 
throughthe ‘English Fcvcr^ stage and have not 
quite recovered I^samcdthcm about sticking 
to their O’cm beauhfbl language and their very 
graceful National dress There is a wonderful 
intelligence among them and it has been deeply 
moving to me to find how they opened out their 
hearts to me m these few short davs 

The more and more I have <een ofthcGnjarati 
Indians w ho have come out here (they are nearly 
all Gujaratis) the more 1 have been proud of 
them \ou can’t tell what fine men thev are m 
character and how true th^ have kept to their 
Indian tradition of gentle courtesy to the w cak 
I have never seen one har«h deed or heard one 
harsh word from them towards the Africans 
and on the other hand 1 have seen so many acts 
ofkrudness. Nowonderthe African is on their 
side m t^s great-conlroversv And then they 
havekept their lives pure in the midst of great 
temptation 1 feel that it is their true respect 
for woman as mother which has sustained them 
They see everyone giving w ay arpund them and 
especially the European, but they themselves 
have been tme They all tell me that religion 
has grown altogether weak among themselves 
bat the heart of religion is there and the 
response is immediate 

Mt friend, Mr Abdul Rasul has a targe es 
tate here and in the early morning I watched 
his labourers coming to their work They were 
not ttaganda, hut the lower tnbes MTiat was 
so delightful was to notice that there was not 
onesingle harsh wont or any blow stmekat 
all though the labourers were over n thousand 
innamber.n Everything went on quite merrily 
and lhe« wasLaughter all along the hue The 
people Seemed well fed and the) were receiving 
from 5 to 10 rupees a month. In earlier times 
they came for 1 or 2 rupees 

Srurrijiirrs — lyij'jOboaJd we not 

retire and bare done wnlh it*’ Bat I am quite 
certain that this 18 w ronjT and that the whole 
future of these races in Africa depends on their 
not being left under the comp’ele domination of 
the proud white man all alone The European 
has in the past always degenerated la Afnca 
hii history tn this country has been marked with 
blood and crime scarcely less than that of the 
*5emitic \rab with 1 is owm tkavc-raid ng Indeed, 
this coolinent has been the one great Cnmc of 
the so-called eivihscd worlX But India mail 
Its dealings dnnng the centuries has never thus 
deaJtan a Afnea fhere have been hardly any 
traces of Zndon ilavcHlealiDg and hardlv a sign 
of Moody conquest. And now todav India has 
learnt her own sad expe n coctof butailiatioa and 
sabwetion She is not proud aad impcnocs, as 
the Luropean and the Arab —an 1 I am certain 
that if vnea u to be raised at India asst 


pUy her part tn the salvation of these people 
The time has nearly come for this India must 
throw offher own oppressive treatment of her 
own depressed classes —and that she is rapidly 
doing HerAeartis pure and free from racial 
arrogance The scene I have witnessed this 
morning of these kindly Indian managers of this 
large estate managing so many of tlicse people, 
and treating them fairly without any harshness 
has CTven me hope t\e must not retire before 
this bullying bluster of the t\est We must not 
give way to this threatened expulsion For the 
sake of the Afncan himself who needs us, we 
must stick on and make our Case known to the 
world 10 n dignified and reasonable way 

What tho Egyptians Want 

It IS said that some Egyptian students 
in Englnnd have written to a prominent 
daily there that nothing short of indepcn 
dence wiH satisfv their countrymen That 
seemb to be a correct reading of the public 
mind in Egtpt, considenng that Saad 
Zaglool Pasha, o most prominent Egyp- 
tian Nationalist and chief of the non oSicial 
Egyptian delegation in Pans, has, accord 
ing to the ///ndu, wntten to the Eondon 
Times clmming ‘complete independence” 
for his countri , and declined to listen upon 
anr other terms to the suggestion made 
br Mr D A Cameron m that Entish 
paper that he should be nppomted Prime 
Minister The Egyptian pitnot wrote to 
the Times m part 

* koureontnbutor- is quite wrong ta his 
suggestions ns to the ^iiture nnd ns to my per- 
sonal feelings. la reality 1 can content myself 
with DothiDg le«s than complete independence 
for my country It is not a matter of making 
concessions hut of an absolute right which can 
not fie split up into cfiflcrcut parts This is my 
own profound conviction and the unanimons 
opinion of my countrymeru’ if moreover I 
ever could by some impossibility, deviate from 
the line of conduct which has been sanctioned by 
(he whole of Egypt the Egyptians would con 
siderme tb" greatest cnminaL' ‘lour contn 
butor IS ro less wrong when he says that the 
who’equestionwouUbe solved ifl wereappomt 
ed prime minuter 1 wonld rather be the 
humblest subject iq mr own mdwrdent country 
than occupy the highest possible post ta Egypt 
submitting to a foreign protcctomte ' 

It la prc«umabl\ this plain nnd fearless 
statement of honest convictiotis which has 
made the Tunes not only to idvocntethe 
urgent announcement of British policy 
Eg>pt but also to add that 
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the delay -which has occurred it should he 
much more specific than the declaration to 
India 111 1917 ’ 

Indians in British East AiVlca 

The February issue of the Ifodcm 
^er/eir last year (1919) opened with a 
long and important article on Indians m 
British East Afnca It was written by 
Mr G Y Tadvalkar of Nairobi Bnbsh 
East Africa and communtcated to us by 
Mr C F Andreivs who ashed us togire 
it the first place on account of its 
importance 'l\e did so But so far as 
we know, it went unnoticed br the 
press Now that Mr Andrews has with 
fais usual magnanimitj and selfsacnfice 
gone in person to Africa and sent a 
telegraphic message from Nairobi to Mr 
M K Gandhi who has communicated it 


to the press it is to be hoped that the 
condition of the Indians in Bntish East 
Africa will draw serious public attention 
Mr Andrews message runs as follows 
Cast African Indian situation most critically 
dinrerous because united attempt is being 
made by European associations to close the 
door flga nst future tmm gration and to stop 
lad an fronch se The chief reason is stated to 
he that through Ind an contact depravity is the 
result hut advance under Christian Western 
ciril sation Govemment Econom c Commission 
report recently publ shed takes sa&e attitude 
tbent on ag speaficnlty Ind an moral depravity 
and approving South African exclusion policy 

Neither Indians nor Europeans are 
angels but that the former are morally 
more depraved than the European colonists 
m Afnca is a pure mreatioti 

Since the above was written Mr An 
draws has contributed articles and letters 
On the subject to many Indian papers 


Information for Contributors. 

Length of Articles. 

We prefer articles containing not more than tbtre tbonsand n orris Such 
articles have a better chance of early publicabon than longer oners 

Length of “Comment & Criticism”. 

Writers wishing to cocamentoo orentjose anything nppeanog la tins ^erwir 
are requested kindly to say their say jo not more than i!i e hnadnd xvords 
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By C F Vs-DREW* 


T he following IS the text of the Bible 
Story from which mj pirnble is de 
nveu — 

And it came to pass after these things that 
babotli the Jezreehte had a vineyard \i lncU was 
in Jezrecl hard bj the palace of Ahab hmg of 
Samana _ 

VndAhabepahe unto Naboth saying Give 
me thy vineyard that I may have it for a 
garden of herbs because it is near unto my 
bonse and 1 wall give thee for it a better vin^ 
yard than it or ifit seem good to thee I vmiI 
give thee the worth of it m money 

And Kaboth said to Ahab The Lord forbid 
it me that I should give the inheritance of 
my fathers unto thee . , 

\nd Ahab came into his house heavy and 
d spleased bMause of the w ord vvh h Nal»th 
the Jeireelite had spohen to him for he had 
said I will not givethectheinhentanwofmy 
fathers \ad he laid him down upon his bed 
and turned away hs face aod would eat no 
bread. 

Butjerebel his wife came to him and saia 
unto him ^\ hy is thy spirit so sad that thou 
eatest no bread 7 

Vnd he sai 1 unto her Because I spake unto 
Naboth the Jczrcelite and said unto him Give 
me thy vineyard for money or else if it plca«e 
thee I will give thee another vineyard for it 
aod he answered 1 will not give thee my vine- 
jard 

\nd Jezebel his vvif said unto linn Dost 
thou now govern tht kingdom of Israel ’ \nse 
and eat bread and let thioc heart be merry 
1 wQl give thee the vineyard of Naboth the 
Jezreelite 

So she wrote letters in Vhabs name and 
scaled them with hts seal and sent the letters 
unto the elders and to the roblcs that were la 
hiscty dwelling with Naboth. 

And she wrote in the letters saving Procla m 
tv f ist and set Naboth on h gli among the 
people And set two men sons of Bel aJ, before 
ft ra to bearwitne«« aga nst him saying Thou 
d dst baWpheme God and the king An I then 
cany him oat an I stone hm that he may d e 
And the men ofhs city even the elders and 


the nobles who were the mhabitants in his city 
did as Jerebel had sent unto them and as it was 
written iirthe letters which she had sent unto 

They proclaimed a fast and set Naboth on 
high among the people , 

And there came in two men children of Behai 
and sat before him and tic men of Bcbal wit 
nessed against him even against Naboth, in 
the presence of the people saying Naboth d d 
blaspheme God and the king Then ttwy earned 
him forth out of the city and stoned mm with 
stones that he died , , . » t. lu 

Then they sent to Jerebel saying Naboth is 
stoneil and is dead ^nd it came to mss when 
Terebel beard that Naboth was stoned and was 
dead that Jezebel said to Abab Arise take 
possession of the vineyard of Naboth the 
fezrcelite which be refused to give thee for 
money for Naboth is not alive but dead 

\nd it came to pass when Ahab he.ard that 
Naboth was dead then Ahab rose up to go 
dowai to the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite 
?otakcposs*5Sonofit (1 kings 21 1 IG ) 


I have taken this narrative out of the 
OM Testament form) parable because it 
has been m mv mind night and day dunng 
the time that I have been travelling up and 
down tlie country and have been trying to 
enter into the difficulties of the Indians — 
not so much merely those of the educated 
clas'ies but rather those of the uneducated 
and the illiterate 

As tlie pressure of the European m tlic 
land has grown stronger and stronger and 
-18 tlic European attitude has become more 
and more hostile these poorer Indian 
people in our midst have evidently felt 
more and more distressed, bewildered and 
amazed Thev do not understand in the 
least what has been going on Alarmmg 
rumours have reached them and they seek 
to know their meaning 

Here, for instance, is ouelndian, with his 
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httlc market ganlcn plot on \\ hicli he grow s 
^cKCtnhlc 8 for pale in the township Here 
IS nnotlicr Indian, with lus tm shed near a 
Tnilwny station, when, lie keeps las grocer « 
Btorc Here 18 a Sikh carpenter, from the 
Piaijab living in a tinj room in the 
rulwaj tpnrtcrs Imrdlj wide enemgh to 
contain his long c/i irpni Here is a 
goldsmith, occup\.ng a corner of the 
Indian bazar at an csccssuely high nnt 
charge And now and again one s ejes 
have been cheered by the kindl> genial 

.unbornttoofo Tunj^ib. cultn «or. oo 
the borders of the gmt lake, or ocross 
the tv liters in Ucondo Such men I>n e come 

to me as ain-'i speabmg to me m thcr 
different dialects, and tthercter I bare 
Btooned for a few moments on my journey 
!!SCe little ttays.de railway station^ 
in a narrow lane m the baraar, along the 
nnen road. or m the fields —wherever I ha\c 
met them I hate had the same questions 
asked me,— , , 

”Wh% IS It that we arc told that we 

ore to be sent bach to India’ 

the aaswer that has come to my 
.ninWf "aed ^oUa has W 

thought on m oted Tor thecommnod 
narrative I have qno« becomes 

that 1 may hate it oecause 

SiiHis 

shops and holding Bctticr came 

pean and South ^Afrman^ qoestions of 

?-T%‘cfa.m7-l5r^.hesTS;;S^ 

sS'^4{ra'sSf"eer«tot 


exchange, or else the w orth of it m money 
willlicpaid 

* I w ill gw c thee a better ^ meprard for it, 
or if it eccm good to thee I w ill give thee 
the worth of it m money ” 

This promise, at first, is readily given 
A site outside the township isofleredin 
exchange for a site in the middle ofthe 
town winch is too near to the European 
quarter But, with an obstinacy that is 
proiokidg and disconcerting, the Indian 
objects to Ins own removal,— 

‘And Naboth said unto Ahab, The 
Lord forbid it me, that I shall sell the 
inhcntancc of my fathers unto thee ” 

The Bible story goes onto tell of farther 
pressure being brought to bear And the 
Last African narrative, too, becomes more 
complicated ns time goes on I have 
spoken of the Indian bazaar problem first 
licause that has always been the first 
point of conflict But the racial straggle, 
thus begun has almost inevitably Jed on 
by slow degrees, to the far larger issue of 
dnvmg out the Indian altogether from the 
whole Protectorate . , 

But before we deal with that larger 
question let us turn back for one moment 
m order to see tilings on the smaller scale 
Let us taken single instance from octnal 
human experience a case where on the 
Indian side some greed may perhaps have 
entered in so as to injure a good rause, 
but where, ns far as I have able to 
cother from officials themselves, the Indian 
position was basally and fuadamentally 
lUSt The following document is a memo 
rial from some illiterate and semi literate 
Indians I will quote the English just 
as it 13 written 

That the humble memorialists majority of 
whom being .Uiternte i. dumb nnd not fairly 
treated beg to remmd of the time when the 
oresent Nairobi which is now the capital was 
huts infancy a small town of tents and when 
ilwasatJcrfect wilderness where nonedaredto 
CO and when it was lety hard to wt some 
Secessanes of life such as fresh yegembles mi^ 
etc that they were induced by officers of the 
Government to take up lands on the banks of 
the Nairobi nver in swampy ^nad for the 
nurpo« of growing vcgrlablr. fmd. eft , for 

the consumption of the iniaat Nnirobi 

Tliat the memorialists were Jed to beheve 
that they could get €^sy terms from Covernment 
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when the distnbution of Hnd at Natrohi was 
taken op but tjiey crave hbe tj to «!peak 'rooi 
♦i eir Icart they ^ere deceived They are 
Ignored their rights and interests also 
Although they are peaceful hard i\orking law 
abiding and proverbially patient but at times 
even their existence is not cons dered 

That on the strength of prom ses made tl e 
memonahsts reclaimed land in the swamps in 
the Nairobi nver drammg swamps removmg 
reeds long gra«s and bush wh ch some tunc 
ago served as a breeding ground for malanal 
mosquitoes This drain ng and clearing of 
swamp has had much to do with improving the 
health of Europeans and Ind ans al ke 

The remaming part of the document 
cannot be quoted in full It goes on to 
describe how tlie w hole area in question 
only came up to one hundred and five 
acres divided among thirty five persons 
When this land had been drained by the< 5 e 
Indians who were mostly ignorant and 
illiterate men and all bad been done to 
reclaim the sw amp then for the first time 
the land thus reclaimed became valuable 
Its value was still further increased 
because of its being included later on 
within the toivnship area ns the town 
expanded towards the bed of the nver 
When the value of the land rose every 
thing was done to get the cultivators to 
abandon their claims They were told 
again and again in answer to their 
repeated petitions that they could only 
continue to hold their plots on a yearly 
lease wnth prepajment of the yearly 
rental They were also obliged to observe 
nil kinds of hnrra«sing conditions and 
regulations or else forfeit the land alto 
gether Thev were pointcdlv warned by 
the Government that their land might Ik 
taken away at anv time on a year s notice 
In the light of constant difficulties and 
liarra'S'smcnts such ns the«se how can 
Indians avoid noticing the difiercntnl 
treatment betw een themselves and 
Europeans’ Thej see dailv before tbar 
eves crerv inducement being offered to the 
latter to take up land on eosj terms while 
such oPers are being more and more 
steadilv withdrawn from tbcm«clves 

So the storv of East Africa goes on 
from vear to rear and cverv dav the 
dtfi mlties in the Indian a path become 
greater 


It IS quite true that much monej can 
still be made bv Indians out of trade It 
IS true also that some Indians have 
become wealthy landowners chiefly on 
account of early purchases of land m 
township areas It is this very wealth of 
the Indians that has made them so dis 
liked It IS this also which has led to 
covetousness 

Among the European settles them 
selves it I may judge from what I 
have seen and heard in Kairobi land 
speculation has bad the effect of an 
intoxicating wine To make monev very 
quicklj has become w ith many the one 
great object in life And the Indian 
especiallv m the townships blocks the 
way What easier method tlien than to 
raise the raaal cry against the Vsiatic ’ 
What quicker path to further wealth, 
than to confiscate many manner possible 
the wealth of the Indian by dnnng him 
out of the townships first and afterwards 
out of the country’ 

Little by little the policy hardens down 
on anti Asiatic lines The Press follows 
the new pub) c taste and adds to the 
bitterness and the clamour fhe sense of 
generous dealing the treatment of all men 
alike without racial distinction the 
nobksse oblige which makes a man long 
to help the weaker side —all these sterling 
qualities of the home life m England 
become less and less powerful abroad in 
tlieir appeal to the inner heart New 
motives which are coarser and more 
roatenabstic take tbeir place After all 
the settler lias come out to make money 
—and wbv should he not do it’ 

AMien this mood is reached at last 
hvpocnsics of the worst kind are bound 
to creep in These "clf deceptions arc reallv 
tie cloak to hide an uneosv and a jaded 
conscience They are needed to keep a 
man m good humour with his own interior 
life 

rirstofall the excuse IS made that it 
13 a patriotic thing to try to stop Indian 
immigration This if succcs'fiil will make 
East Afncn fall into line with her sister 
colonics of Canada Austral a and South 
Afnca — a p<alnotic thug to do \H tie 
differences of tropic and temperate zones 
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are miBimiscd The mere fact, fh^t a 
minor fraction of East Africa is npland, 
IS taken as sufficient ground for cl^nnog 
the whole of the Protectorate as a ‘ white 
man's countrj" 

Then follows quicklj the further pretext, 
■which 13 often quite lioncstly held and 
beliered, that the Indian really stands 
between the African and hia natural 
protector, the European , that the African 
IS kept out of his lawful rights by the 
Indian, but protected by the European 
After these early steps ha\e been taken 
on the path of racial prejudice, — which has 
been camouflaged all the while as patriotic 
duty, — it IS not difficult to saturate the 
whole atmosphere of European life with 
intensely biassed stones against the Indian 
character It becomes the popular thing 
to believe these No proof of their accuracy 
is asked for The truth itself is not sought 
"What is really desired is something to 
flatter the racial vanity of the European 
and to prejudice him still more deeply 
against the Indian 

Jezebel’s method in the Old Testament 
was more direct She said 

‘ Set two men sons of Behai, before 
him to bear witness against him saying, 
Thou didst blaspheme God and the king ” 
Here was a far more brutal way, but, 
it had the same motive behind it Tor 
when the patriotic ciy of “God and the 
King ’ IS raised against poor Naboth, 
afterwards any false witness becomes 
credible 

And so, m this case also, when the raaal 
prejudice of the European has been roused 
against the “Asiatic’ , then it is the easiest 
thing in the world for him to believe that 
these uncleanly people of the boraar, these 
Indians, are addicted to "moral dcprori^’’ 
They can even be desenbed in the Economic 
Commission Keport as importing from 
India into East Africa ‘ tlie w orst vices of 
the East,’ and the phrase is regarded ns 
eminently correct and nppropnnte 

Tlie Report itself goes on still further to 
suggest that the African is the innocent 
victim of the Indian’s a ice and the Indian 
the perverted tcaclier of it Nay more, 
Indian IS the inciter to dime as well 08 
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to vice So the false witness groyvs in 
volume 

The colmiinting point is reached when 
this moral argument assumes a Chnstian 
guise It }3 silted with gre'it solemnity 
that, having taken the country as a Pro 
tectqrate, it is the duty of the Europeans 
and of their Government to set forward a 
wholly Christian western civilisation for 
the African’s acceptance Nothing must 
be allowed to stand m the wap of this 
being accomplished It is for Chnstianitj, 
pure and unadulterated, that theEuropean 
settler stands 

And the Indian ’ The Indian is an 
‘Asiatic' and an ‘Eastern’ and above all, 
he IS not a Chnstian No wonder, there 
fore that he is morally depraved and 
unfitted for the task of protecting the 
Afncaa ’ 

Thus ns the crown of all, not only 
racial bigotrv but,— what was far worse 
m the eyes of Chnst,— religions bigotry is 
dragged jd, as a kind of supra patriotic 
motive, to exclude tlie Indian from Africa 
The name of Christ —Christ the Eastern 
Chnst the Asiatic, Chnstthe denouncer of 
religious cant,— IS taken on their lips to 
promote the very things that roused Ilis 
sternest indignation, namely, PIian<saism 
and unbrotherly hatred between man and 
man 

It would appear that any stone is good 
enough to fling at the Indian, when this 
anti Asiatic clamour is raised And stones 
are burled m abundance If the charges of 
Mcc and immorality and incitement to 
crime arc not suffiaent , if his Eastern and 
Asiahc origin arc not coavancing , tlicn 
there IS the final damning fact that the 
Indiau IS not a Chnstian And if these 
stones will not slay him, tlien there is still 
his ‘unfair’ economic competition with the 
Afncan, and there is also left, as a last 
stone to throw at him, liis had sanitation 
and hygiene 

"They earned Naboth forth outside the 
City and stoned him with stones, that he 
died ’’ 

Already, owing to the iD«ccurity of the 
Indian tenure and the increasing menace 
of exclusion the emigration of the Indians 
from East Africa is exceeding the iminigrn 
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tion of Indians into East Africa More 
have gone back to India year bv year and 
fe^erliave returned If this process goes 
on much further, the end must soon come , 
and when it comes, the word wiUbesent 
post haste through the land, — 

"Arise and take possession, for Naboth 
IS not ahre, but dead ” 

That final step has not yet been taken , 
the ultimate acts of unfairness have not 
yet been tried But, all the while, the 
voice of the tempter is sounding in the ear 
of the Bntish settler,— 

“Dost thou not goiem the kingdom ’ ’ 
The voice says,— ’If the pow cr is all in 
the hands of the European, ready for use, 
why not use it ’ Why not govern in very 
deed’ Why not legislate away e\cry 
Indian nght till he is obliged to give up 
the straggle ’ Does not the White roan 
govern the kingdom’ Well, then, let the 
White man have done with it and rule the 
Indian out ' 

But whatever the tempter may say, 
whatever steps may have already been 
taken to defeat the truth, the voice of 
conscience cannot be silenced Even while 
Ahab goes down to Jerreel to take posses 
Sion of Naboth's vineyard, the prophet 


meets him on the way wnth a word of 
warning and of doom 

I cannot believe that my fellow country 
men in East Africa will shut their ears 
finally to the voice of truth I cannot 
believe tliat they will carry out to the 
bitter end against Indians this injustice, 
which cries to heaven 

I have met many, among settlers and 
among officials, who have told me that 
they consider the whole polity, as put for 
ward by the Economic Commission and 
Convention of Associations, to be uncalled 
for and unjust Personally, — I can only 
say it, with all reverence and wath sin 
cerity, — I regard this policy not only as a 
blot on the fair name of my country, but 
on the fair name of my Lord and Master, 
Chnst 

If, in what I have wntten, I have over 
stepped thebounds of chanty, 1 ask forgive- 
ness, as one who knows his constant need 
to be forgiven I have not had any m 
dividual person or persons in my ^ind 
while I have been wnting What I have 
tned to lay bare IS tlie baseness involved 
in the policy which is being now presented 
and the falsity of many of its underlying 
motives 
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I N Mew of its vital importance, it was 
Only to be expected that the fiscal 
issue should crop up more than once m 
the debates that hav e recently taken place 
in both Houses of Parliament over the 
Government of India Bill Several Hon’blc 
Members referred to tbe subject m the 
House of Commons, and such references 
elicited statements from the Secretary of 
State ladieatmg jast how far the bscal 
concession will extend, and how and by 
whom the fiscal policv of ladia is to lie 
framed and administered The statement 
made m the House of Lords by the Earl 


Curzon, though not so conclnsive, is not 
without importance Since it is necessary 
for us Indians to know just where we 
stand, I propose to deal briefly wath the 
references made in botli Houses 

I 

Three Members of Parliament — Colonel 
Josiah C Wedgwood (Labour, Newcastle 
under Lyme), Mr G Stew art (Coalition 
Unionist Wirral), and Mr P R B Iknniss 
(Coalition Unionist, Oldham, Lancashire) — 
made speeches eiclusivelv dealing witli 
proposal made by the Joint Select Commit 
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tee recommending tint His Majes^'s mterrentioa, n ben li does tale place, shoaU be 
Govenimentfollow a policy ofnon intervea limited to safeguarding the latcmitional 
tion m Indmu fiscal affairs They -nMicd ““'Sati”" of tlM pnip;re or any fiscal 
tlip ffrtm +liyi»o c afTflogements mthin the Empire to which Ifis 

the subj«t trora three distinct angles of Majesty s Goremment is a party 
vision Colonel Wedgwood, as was to be 

expected from him, was highly idealistic In moving an amendment tint he had 
Mr Stewart spoke as if he sought merely pot down to Clause 24', 'which, it may be 
for information, though he could not recalled, deals with the business and pro* 
effectually hide his displeasure Mr Denniss, ceedtngs in the Indnn Legislature, Col 
as became the representative of a cotton Wedgwood told the House that, m his 
constituency, was frankly antagonistic estimation the question of imposmg or 
The Secretary of State for India answered revising tanffs should not be a question 
both Col Wedgwood and Mr Stewart at for the eiecutire, but should be dependent 
length, while he merely pointed the finger upon the Legislative Assembly itself 
ofscomatMr Denniss Since it had been decided that duties were 

Before dealing specifically with the not to be imposed in India in the interests 
statements made in Parliament it seems to of Lancashire or other parts of Britain, he 
me to be advisable to set down textnally washed Parliament to ‘go the whole hog” 
the recommendation of the Joint Select and to give such a measure of fiscal auto- 
Committee in regard to giving fiscal nomy ns would enable the people of India 
freedom to India so that the basis upon themselves ' to decide what duties shall 
•which that discussion was made may be be put rather than that the deasion 
available to the reader for ready reference shall be left to ’ the crecutire, which, 

It ran : haie added, was not to 

"Nothing w more lifcely to endanger the good t>e put under control He went 

relations between India and Great Dntrtin than on to state that "lo connection vnth 
a belief that India s fiscal policy is dictated from importdutiesit is of pnramouotimportance 
ivhitehallin the interesteoftbe trade of Cmt q[ the people" should be 

Bntaui That such a belief exists at expressed, aad it ought not to be left to be 
discoyered by indirect mean! " Vetted 
Clear India’s position in the Imperial interests, he declared, are powerful 
Conference opened the door to negotiation eoongh even in an ordinary "representative 
between India and the rest of the Empire but -issemblv, but when a representative 
o^srrably ha. practicoUy nothing to do ” 
S/<l"“ii>n ran o”'y h' gaaraowd ty ttr lit was iffnid, the pow er of those mtemsts 
grant of liberty to the Government of India to would be even greater 

dense those tariff arrangements which seem It, pleading thus, Col Wedgwood 
best fitted to Indms needs as an loteg^ nsfed the House toremember that "almost 
portion of the British iim.tuic the the whole of the evidence from India asked 

^tS?poJlr oYVwliISent to control the for the transfer of fiscal power to Indians 
ndminlstration of India and withont Innitmg He hoped that InBia w ould not impose any 
thepower of veto which -re«ts in the Cronn, protectiic tariffs, for they would work to 
nad neither of these hmitahons fi^s a *" the miurr of the common people oflndn 

y!fyif.rb.",;^sS?d''riaT£oS B„tl.iaskrtcdthatthcpsop'l=„'riad.a„»iy 
ment of a convention Whatever be the neht entitled to express tlieir own views as to 
fiscal policy for India for the needs of her ^^ybat they wanted, and if any blame was 
consumers 03 vrell ns for h®r m-mufactarew, it arise out of the imposition of tanffs, 

,hafblame toMlapo„I„d,a„s 

wntain Australia f:eT\ Zealand Canada and and not upon the British Government 
South Afnea In the opinion of the Committee TliougU he thought that it 'was almost 

therefore, the Secretary ofState should^ far M howlw to get any amendment made to 
possible avoid .ntcrfercn« on this the Bill, he tlid wish that the British 

the ^nud they think t^at Ins "could linvc that small amount of courage 
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•which IS necessary for granting fiscal 
autonomy to this new (Indian) democracy 
so that the people may make their own 
mistakes, and not put the blame for them 
on” British shoulders 

The Secretary oi State told Colonel 
Wedguood that the "proper plan of Par- 
hamentarj procedure” w as that fiscal pro 
posals should be made by the Government 
"Any tariff proposed in India must be put 
into a Bill -which could only he earned by 
the votes of the Legislature ” 

Mr Montagu added for Colonel Wedg 
wood’s benefit that many of the offiaals ta 
India were Protectiomsts, and therefore 
there had been no controaersy over tanfls 
between the offiaals and non officials The 
Secretary of State, however, had been 
m disagreement with the Government of 
India Bemg himself a Free Trader, as he 
knew Col Wed^ood also was Mr 
Montagu hoped that the example afforded 
^ Protection in India would make more 
I^ree Traders 

Col Wedgwood Vi as not satisfied with 
the answ er given by the Secretary of State, 
and pointed out that representatives of the 
Indian people would not be able to put im 
port duties upon articles other than those 
determined by the Government, nor would 
they be able to vary the proposals made 
by the Government 

Mr Montagu remamed firm, however 
He declared -^at whatever the shorlcom 
mgs of the Government, the responsibility 
for introducing any Bill containing fisc^ 
proposals most be with the Government 

Ihis discussion evidently did not satisfy 
Mr Stewart, who raised the question of 
fiscal autonomy under Clause 33, which 
provides for control of Indian administra 
- tion by the Secretary of State He asked 
Mr Montagu what would be the position 
if India claimed full fiscal autonomy, as 
she probably would, under his Bill What 
would happen, he enquired, if, in that case, 
India were to try to make a bargam with 
some other countiy giving that coonny 
better terms than she was prepared, to 
offer this country (Britain)’ He added 
that he was putting these considerations 
before the Secretary of State to show 
it w as wrong for him to destroy the po-wer 


that he possessed over Indian tariffs, as 
he was doing 

Mr Montagu told Mr Stewart that 
fiscal autonomy did not come into that 
clause at oil But he wished it had, for if 
there was anybody in the House who 
thought Britain "ought still to manipulate 
the tanffs of India in the interests of any 
part of Great Bntam”, he ^Mr Montagu) 
"should like to test that bj a Division ” 
(The word ‘ stiU” is significant ) He asked 
those who wanted to know how it could 
be guaranteed that India would not 
manipulate her affairs to the advantage of 
somebody else, what guarantee tfaev had 
that Australia would not do the same, and 
declared that nothing would do them so 
much harm as the slightest suspiaon that 
they w anted to alter the tanffs of India in 
the interests of Bntish trade They had 
the sohdanty of the Empire to depend 
upon, and the Impcnal goodwill, which 
bad always been developed by mutual 
trust 

Even that statement did not dispose of 
the question, for on the Third Reading 
Mr Dconiss asked the Secretary of State 
to tell the House "how far the fiscal policy 
of India” would "be controlled by the 
new legislature ” He reminded him that 
the matter was "of profound importance 
to all m this country (Bntam) who trade 
with India," many of Bntam’s prmapal 
mdustnes and many of her great commer 
cialists and traders So far as he could see, 
the Bill w ould remOYe every check upon 
fiscal poiiCf or fiscal control of the aen 
legislature, which would consist, to a 
great extent, of the rich men, the manu 
facturers and merch 2 mts of India The 
bands of the Secretary of State would be 
tied and he wrould be prevented from plac 
ing any check upon Bntish trade with 
India He felt that, as a representative 
of the centre of the great cotton industry, 
he could not let the Bill pass without a 
warning as to what was likely to happen 
m the immediate future 

Then the agitated Lancashire man 
went on to remind the House that the 
cotton industry was the greatest Bntish 
exporter, and India was their best market 
At present the Secretary of State had ab- 
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floJule control oier Indift’g /ijcnf policy Ifc 
had the tiowcr to Bupcrmttnd, direct nml 
control nil nct^, matters nnd conccmsrcint 
inf; {o the rci enues of Imhn Tint power 
would be complete!) swept nwn) when 
the kulcs were made under Clause 23 
There w/w, lioweicr, some protection tn 
the fact that the Rules would ha\ctobe 
laid on the Table of the lloiisc of Commons 
nnd Resolutions would hn\e tobepassed 
hy both Houses before the Rules beenmr 
n part of the Stntutc 

rurthcr, aMc IHnmss eipJaineil the 
Sccrclar) of btntc would be depnml by 
thclhllof his power of disallowing nnj 
Act imposing proliilntn e restrictions upon 
Bntisb trade with India He declared that 
when India gnie her great contribution of 
£100,000,000 towards the cost of the War, 
Lancashire agreed to the duties being 
raised on condition that there w oulj some 
daj , at tliC end of the War, be a. sj stem of 
impcrml preference throughout the Empire 
m which the discrimination ngaiost British 
goods in regard to any of the Dominions 
and India would be done away with 
Quoting the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee as Ins authonty he rcmarl ed 
that apparently the fiscal policy of the 
Indian ^gislature was to be bared on the 
same lines as that of Canada and South 
Africa, which meant complete fiscal auto 
nomy The clause stating that ‘ the Secre 
tary of State should, as far as possible, 
aroid interference on this subject,” he 
declared, meant that he w as no t to exercise 
his power of disallow ance 

The British must remember, warned Mr 
Denniss, that India was a Protcctionift 
country All the ruling classes and her 
manufacturers and merchants wercabso 
fute i^rotcct'ionists file ifrsT iSbo^wf frf 
the new Indian Legislature would be one 
which would ' not only continue to impose 
duties upon English imports, but may 
even discriminate against Britain m favour 
ofjapaa, compelled by diplomatic circum 
stances” He Acrymuch feared that if tbe 
Indian Legislature were leftto control fireaf 
policy, the Bntish might not only suQer in 
regard to restrictions being imposed upon 
the importation of tbeir goods but they 
may even have their great rival la 


the cotton mdustr> receiving a prefer 
cnee 

Mr Dcnniss next grew plaintive He 
described all the blessings that had accrued 
to India through British rule— peace, pros 
pent) , law and order, and protection from 
war, pestilence and famine With a catch 
in his \otce, he asl ed if the Indian Lcgisla 
ture was going to repaj them now by 
enppUng tUar ladustncs, or having power 
to do it by a system of unrestneted duties 
He trembled for the future of many Bntish 
Industries 

In windirtgup the debate, Mr ilontagu 
told the House that Im conception of 
Impcnabsm would not permit him to have 
“anj pndc or plensnrc in domination or 
subordmatioa," or ‘in firing the Bntish 
flag for the benefit of Bntish trade ” The 
only Imperialism that he thought was 
worth basing was “a trnsteesbjp which 
was intended to develop the county under 
the British flag into n partnership m the 
Commonwcolth ’ 

II 

Exactly a week later, the Eerl Canon, 
speaking in the House of Lords, expressed 
bis suspnse at tbe little ottention that 
had been paid to the proposal of the Joint 
&Iect Committee recommending the conres 
Sion to India of “almost absolute frredom 
of fiscal policy ” The proposition to put 
India on a par with the great Dominions 
of the Crown in regard to that matter was 
a fundamental change fraught with stn 
pcadous consequences He would not say 
that the concession would prove to be 
•‘one of the main sources of possible differ 
ence in the future between certain sections 
of the community here (Bntain) and m 
AivAw, ' AwNfAir ?5>rvwW*g?’ 
was the 'starting point to a future career 
JO tbe growth of seif govennag institntioas 
in India, the importance of which’ could 
not be exaggerated 

Lord Curzon declared that he would be 
the lost person to complain that that 
concession was to be made to India for 
he had “always fought the battles of 
India' in “all the controversies about 
cotton duties ” ns some of the Members of 
that House may have heard him do more 
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than once He^as, therefore, delightedthat 
his views and theones w ould prevail Bnt 
he counselled their Lordships not to ‘’lose 
sight of the fact that among the changes 
that had been (were to be ’) created m 
(by ’) this Bill, and among the powers 
that” were to be handed over “to India, 
this particular one is in many respects the 
most important of all " 

Four days after Lord Curzon had thus 
expressed himself m regard to the conces 
Sion of fiscal autonomy to India, Lord 
Ampthill, ex Governor of Madras, referred 
to it in the course of a long speech gener- 
ally hostile to the Goiemment of India 
Bill He said that he w as glad to admit 
that “we (the British) are making a step 
in the right direction in the grant of fiscal 
freedom to India That was not part of 
the original scheme, but it was reluctantly 
conceded by the Joint Committee ” He 
felt that it was "essential that this con 
cession should be made if there was 
any sincerity m our professed mten 
tion of mal ing India fit for self govern 
ment " His Lordship pointed out that 
national security “could only be founded 
on economic secunty, and the very first 
duty of every Government is to provide 
that economic secuntv ” He, therefore, wel- 
comed that part of the scheme sincerely 
He bad alwavs thought that it would be 
“right and fair to give India, fiscal free- 
dom ” It was "the only solid benefit” 
the Bntish were gw mg India in the Bill, 
"the only thing that will enable India to 
prove her ability to become self reliant and 
self governing ” He warned theic Lord 
ships, however that it would take a good 
many years before any satisfactory result 
could possibly appear from the test 

III 

The Bntish press has not paid as much 
attention to this matter as one would 
have expected Such references as have 
come under my notice fall roughly into 
two categones namely (1) those that 
are frankly opposed to the concession 
being made and that paint a dire picture 
of what they arc sure wall happen, and 
(2) those that feel that justice has been 
done to India, but that nevertheless wish 
32H-2 


India to remember that she is a part of 
the Bntish Empire, and owes that Empire 
some consideration 

To illustrate what has been w’ntten in 
papers belonging to the first group, I may 
refer to the editorial comments that ap- 
peared in the Aformng- Post And engag- 
ingly frank that comment was It declar- 
ed that “Mr Montagu, Colonel Wedg 
wood, and their like” had no nght to 
claim a monopoly of generons ideals con 
cermng India.” It (the Morning Post), 
also, had its idealism, although it did not 
wear it on “ifs sleeve It behei ed ‘ that 
the Bntish Empire has a mission m the 
world ” It did not hold, however, that 
that mission was altogether unselfish On 
the contrary, it pointed out that a 
“nation is an association of people for 
the purpose of Imng and defending them 
selves Mr Montagu probablv has never 
considered that the people of Lancashire 
—our (Bntish) people— live largely by sup- 
plymg India with cotton manmactures, 
and that if that trade were diverted, many 
of these people w ould starve Therefore, 
to surrender our trusteeship is not quite 
so Simple as it sounds It may or may 
not be a kindness to the people of India, 
but it may be the destruction of the people 
of Lancashire and of many people ^so in 
London ” 

To illustrate the tone of the comment 
in papers belonging to the second group, 

I Cannot do better than call attention to a 
statement on the subject that appeared m 
a Times leader It remarked that “India 
has long demanded and must now receive, 
the same fiscal freedom as the great self 
governing Dominions The issue may even 
tually become the touchstone of Lan 
cashire’s smeenty in the cause of Indian 
hbertv but it declared w e must rely upon 
the common sense and good faith of 
Indian politicians, whose bounden duty it 
will be to refrain from erecting tanffs de- 
trimental to the interests of the myriads 
of Indian consumers ” 

I may add in passing that a considera 
ble number of Bntons expect India to use 
the fiiscal freedom that is to be gi\ en to 
her to subsenbe to the principle of Imperial 
Preference Certam questions asked by 
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the Joint Select Committee on the goTem 
ment of India Bill appeared to suggest 
that tendency For instance, when Mrs 
Annie Beaant was in the wtness chair she 
was asked by Major Ormsby Gore "If the 
Committee saw fit to support the demand 
for fiscal (inclading tan^ autonomy, do 
you think India would be likely to come 
into the Impenal system of reciprocal 
Preference?" (Q 1422, p 81, Afinofes o/* 
I^vidence ) Her reply does not matter, for 
1 am talking only of the tendency upon the 
part of the Bntisli 

IV 

The position, as disclosed by the 
discussion in the two Houses, as it appears 
to me, IS this 

In future India is to hare fiscal freedom 
analogovs to that enjoyed by the Domt 
nions of the Crown — analogous because 
the Government of India will not be 
constituted in the mannertliat the Govern 
ments nre constituted in the Dominions, 
nor Will it possess the same poners Dotil 
the Government of India becomes an 
Indian Government, and until its powers 
are enltsnced to those of, let us say, Soutli 
Africa— because South Afnca is largely 
peopled by persons of non Dntish origin, 
as is India— the convention regulating the 
fiscal policy of India cannot acquire the 
potency or even the meaning associated 
with it in the self governing Dotnmions 

In the meantime, while we are pressing 
for the subjection of at least apart of the 
Central Government to British control, 
what means nre to be devised to insure 
that the Government of India which rn no 
sense will be responsible to Indians and 
which, even in its composition wilt still 
remain mainfy non /ntfian, w»¥ give dibrt 
to the Indian desires in respect of fiscal 
matters? The question is really of vital 
importance, because, as I have shown, 
the power of initiating any proposal in 
this respect has been reserved to the 
executive, and not to the Legislntnre 
Lven if the Government of India docs not 
liav e to get the previous sanction of the 
Secretary of State lieforc such a proposal 
can be included in its Bndget, or, in view 


of the canon of non intervention, reference 
on such a subject to the Secretary of State 
IS to be a mere formal matter— though Sir 
Wilham Meyer’s evidence before the Joint 
Select Committee* would make one chary 
of forming the latter supposition— the 
question still Temains how an executive 
overwhelmingly non Indian and without 
any legal obligation to tlie Indian 
Legislature, will feel the impulse that a 
Cabinet in one of the Dominions would 
feel to translate the popular desire regard, 
mg fiscal matters into legislation and 
executive action 

In the proportion in which we are able 
to answer that question satisfactonly, 
Indians will be able to derive benefit from 
the concession that Lord Curzon lias 
characterised os "tlie most importantof 
air offered under the Government of India 

Dill 

• For the nate of mdy reference I reprodiiee 
*?ir tViHam Mejer • exact plirnMologj together 
with the question nsteil o; Mr T J Dennett 
(the principal proprietor of the Times of /mi a) 
to vvbKh Sir uilimm replied 

S C9(33 \ou have spoVen of thehbcrnlisins 
le Central Goremment Would yourecard 
the adoption of the recomtuendation of the 
Crewe Committee that when the Goremment 
are in agreement with the concitiiion of the 
Legislature their decision should onlianrilv Le 
allowed to prevail? VVoull jou not regnnl the 
acceptance of that principle as a very definite 
advance towards a more liberal tone in the 
Central Government? ^cs bat I think that 
is qua/ /5«i by the fict that to oil important 
matters the Goremment of India are to hare 
a preliminary consultation mjIA the Secretory 
of State The Pesalt is that the Secretary of 
Stale not/lif tarn them down // he dd not 
nyree mfh them so ns Sir James Dmnrate 
pamts out tn h > mittalc it reallr amounts to 
very Mtk On the other hand there nny be 
cases in which the Oorerament might be in 
ngremnent, and yet the Secretary of Stale would 
feel it hii duty to hold out. 1 mentioned just 
now, when I wn* cross-examined in regard to 
the tiscnl policy, that so long ns Parlianicnt has 
control It must be undoubtedly responsible lu a 
large measure for the fiscal policy Ido not 
think Pari ament would allow the Secretary of 
State to wash his hands ofit and sav ‘What 
can I do here is the Covemment of Inlia In 
agreement with the Legislative Council *’ J 381 
Minutes of Lvidence 

{The italics are mine —S. N S) 
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M AHALAKSHMI ^vas as beautiful as the 
goddess Lakshmt And if nobihty 
were synonymous i\ith a fat purse and 
local fame her lineage ivas as noble as any 
Inspite of all these dame Fate touched her 
life with her fickle hngers and muddled it so 
that nobody could help calling Fate a heart 
less hussy 

Mahatakshmi and Rajani were both born 
in the same locality and on the same day 
With the first faint glow of the morning sun 
Mahalakshmi came into this world to touch 
the lady of the Red House nith the magic 
^^and of motherhood and she looked more 
like a boquet of lightning flashes than a token 
of human love Under the professional care 
of the hired nurse and the natural affection 
of her bejewelled mother Mahalakshmi began 
to brighten up into girlhood 

The crimson flush i%hich the sun s 
farev^ell touches had painted on the sky 
Mas no longer there and all nature nas 
enveloped in darkness In such a moment 
Rajani the fourth daughter of Hrishikesh 
Mas born behind the Red House in a 
mud cottage and upon torn rags Rajani 
had for her mother one who could call her 
OMn only one pair of gold bracelets and those 
twenty years old And it is needless to dwell 
upon the superfluity of maids and nurses that 
Hie tburtli Oaugliter ol' a poor man meets 
with in India And if in addition she is 
not fair in comple'^ion I had belter 

not discuss the situation 

Rajani began to grow up generally on the 
floor of the kitchen and now and then on the 
lap of her widowed sister Jamini Lying upon 
her bed of rags as she performed feats m 
ho\hng her perspiring and curr) powdered 
mother came to her occasional!) I fted her 
up by the elbo v and after forcing some milk 
down her delicate throat went away again to 
look after her cooking In the esemng 
neither her mother nor her sister could look, 
after her being too bus) and the poor mite 
fougJ t against the arm) o ( Sleep Fairies, which 
attacked her in the e\ening light that she 
might enjoy the thrills of one affectionate 


motherly embrace and hear the slumber song 
hummed through the lips that kissed her with 
such a honey touch — but oh how rarely! 
Her eight year old sister Kammi came often 
instead to see her off to dreamland The baby s 
lips would swell up and pout in disappoint 
ment and anger she would push Kammi 
away with her tiny little feet and try to 
find solace in rolling on the floor Kamini 
drew her up affectionately pressing her 
baby face against her own and recited 
nursery rhymes celebrating the influence of 
an advancing bridegroom upon the mind of 
an angry maiden 

The bridegroom did not cone at that time 
but when he did come at la<t people said 
If this Is not astounding good luck what is ? ‘ 
Mahalakshmi who felt the scratch of 
diamonds as she landed on this world who 
had a pageant of maids to run after her and 
who rested her feet on the lap of mother 
earth within a period of four years for not 
as many hours would not have been credited 
with any extra amount of good luck had she 
got such a bridegroom Nobody would ha\e 
said that she had got an) thing more than 
what she deserved naturally and fortune 
would not have got her due share of credit 
for then it would not have been called a 
miracle Perhaps that was the reason why the 
goddess tried to win tame with Rajani as the 
medium She was most certainly cognisant of 
the ingratitude of human beings and of the 
superiority of a single present deed to a 
battalion of past ones in stimulating universal 
acknowledgment of her miraculous powers 

Mahalakshmi and Rajani alwa)s wandered 
about the village together People looked 
upon their ever united presence with the same 
pleasing sensation as crept into their hearts 
during the glorious moments of twilight when 
night coyly approached da) to enfold him in 
her sombre m)5tefy Mahalakshmi who was 
fully conscious of her charms ev eti at that baby 
stage of her life always walked first carrying 
her bead at a proud angle and heralding her 
advent with the sonorous pleadings of i er 
sil\er anklets Rajani always followed in the 
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*'7 tlulJ guess theit price? You are so poor” Rajanl 
Ai, slew face r. iU ^ show facf ueotauav after this uith offended dignity 

Sv Ute sidetif her beautiful fnend and Lalshmi had to hunt hard for her and 

tT/airirr, « ri, ^ garlands of the when found to coax her in diverse strains to 

thampak Mahalakshmi called every restore their friendship to its normal condition 
R.,,n„. me and appreciate her art Tihile Being fully conscious of her own higher 
«„J reivard in the sn-eet smell economic level Lakshmi now and then enjoy- 

sott touch of her garland If Jamini ed the pleasure of paming Raianj with 

ir y° presents Rajanis joy at the receipt of 

fahaiaksnmi said Do it for Rajani I look these could be compared to the emotion born 

hair undone /amini in the heart of the houseless poor as the ^ods 


said It IS dangerous to look so beautiful' 
for people would then runawayavith jou 


inundate them with their liquid blessings 
She always got the refuse articles from 
Lakshmis toy land At first she felt glad when 
she received such presents but one day her 
elder sister whispered into her simple heart 


Mahalakshmi answered Indeedf Haven t 1 
got my Lathials (bodyguards armed with 

cudgels) to thrash such people ? Jaminisaid .... -....f... 

‘ Certainly vou have but we have no Lathials, the conventional ties of gmng and taking 
60 Rajani had belter dress her hair Maha From that day she hesitated to take dolts 
lakshm! said Oh I don C fear Rajani is too from her friend and tried to repay her watli 
Ugly to be stolen home made condiments But inspjle of that 

Lakshmi could never do w ilhout Raji for a the idea of how little she cave in return for 
moment but she could never resist the the splendour she receiretf from her chum, 
temptation of snubbing her at every step oppressed her child s heart with shame 
She knew full well that she herself was the But one day this relation of the conquered 
beautiful daughter of a rich father while Raji and tie victorious underwent a miraculous 
was plain and poor But knowledge alone of change They were talking about different 
this Old not satisfy her Her pleasure in this things Thegardenwussu/Tsised ivitha flaming 
superiority over her friend was seldom current of gdden moon light and the atmos 
complete unless she could all the time remind phere was saturated with the voiceless music 

her of the line which separated them of youthful dreams Every discussion proved 

Whenever she got any new dress or ornament the existence of ®pme new merit In Lakshmi 

she went with these to" Rajani first of all The question arose Who are the beauties of 

I^janisaid They are very nice and you are the place? Rajani began to mention names 
looking like a queen But Lakshmi s cup of but took particular care not to nan c Lakshmi 
conceit was not full with this slender homage She said Sushila Court Ka nal etc Lakshmi 


She wanted Rajani to own up her defeat and 
herself to gloat in the joy of her victory So 
she said May be I am but have you got 
a'fty silk like this? Have you ever seen such 
a bracelet ? 

It is very hard to make a cliitd lower Us 
head So ftajani instead of giwnga «traigl t 


added Aunt Puti Mother She was trying 
to divert the flov towards herself Though 
Ratam all tie time knew that Lakshmi was 
m fact one of the most beautiful she liked to 
make her fee! a bit ‘uncomfortable before put- 
ting her in the list Bat seeing low ardently 
Lakshmi was trying to haveherself mentioned 


answer saia’ v'fiVatfis rfeastroi^Wtibg-irttfOT «hr.ltvVnwivjiM.V/ •Ctb.u>.i\5v».Wj,wrf-awm* 


now I shall have them vvhen I grow up 

To add a fresh dose to her pain Lakshmi 
said Can you guess the price? Rajani 
after straining her imagination to the utmost 
said Ten rupees Lakshmi went mad with 
laughter and cried Oh my J k^Tiat a great foed 
you are t Is it possible to buy a Benares! 
saree for ten rupees ? Her friend blu<hed 
and turned her head away and an««ered 
Then I don t know do 1 buv these things ? 


beautiful too ? Lakshmi said Haven t we 
naned all who are beautiful jn our } ouse ? I 
dont think tlereff anybody else At tils 
Rajani said W hy aren t y ou too nice look 
Ing? Laksl nil felt much pleased and said 
Very As nice looking as a monkev Rajj 
said Indeed 1 I think tl en we are all old 
Witches' Lakshmi was simply overflooded 
intJi satisfaction and generously said Now 
letus fnd out if there is anyone beautiful in 


Laksl mi now swayed her head with a proud jour louse Rajani sa lly replied ‘There 
and satisfed air and answered condescend only Mother At this Lakshmi had convulsions 
fngly That is quite true How ran vou of suppressed mirth and cried out 0 my I 
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Your mother I Is she good looking ? Old ^ 
Skinny* WTiat ejes )ouha\egotl’ Rajam 
burst into angry tears and said “All right, I 
am blind ; my mother is ugly , as if beauty 
means being fat like ) our mother ” She t\as 
choked mth >\rath and tears, and went 
awa> weeping 

Early next morning, when it was still a bit 
dark, Lakshmi woke up amidst her profusion 
of pillows and bolsters She thought “Raji 
is sure not to come to day What rubbish ! 
How on earth am I to bring her to her senses 
I don t know A big girl like her should not 
be so damp in the eje" Her anaI}sisof 
Rajani s nature was cut short rather abru^ly 
She heard the fine sw eet > oice of the same 

E m calling her from outside • Lakshmi 
darling, are j ou still asleep ? Come quick, 
I ha%e something to show jou, hurry up, 
dear ” Her > oice had a ring of happiness m 
it The honey of that jojous ^olceatonce 
sweetened Lakshmi s heart with the same 
happiness The trouble of reconciliation 
became unnecessary now , but that did 
not please Lakshmi Rajant should be like 
a vi»a to her, that she might draw forth 
sorrowful tunes out of her whenever she 
pleased and gay ripples of melody as she 
changed her mind It pricked her conceit 
to discover that Rajani could sing like the 
morning lark of her own accord 

Still she got up She found that Rajani, 
who always stood before her with her pale 
face and brightened up only at her bright 
touch, had come now with a proud face to 
giv c her, Lakshmi a share of her own joy She 
earned a small baby in her arms The baby 
looked as glorious as a cherub fn its smile 
Lakshmi could find the rival of a bunch of 
]uin buds Its complexion would give the 
moon beams a taste of jealousy and the 
dimples they were probably the 

cups out of which the gods sipped nectar 
That such a treasure vvas Raji’s own, could 
be easily found from the glow which 
lightened up her generally pale countenance 
She said ' Lakshmi just look at my nephew ’ 
He is my chhot di s boy Isn t he a dear ? 
Has e you er seen such an angel anyn here ? ’ 
Lakshmi could not say that they had a 
betterchild intheirhouse Rajani had always 
smiled at Lakshmi s jo\ but Lakshmi s smile 
faded away at the cruel touch of her friend’s 
delight HaMng got no answer to her ques 
tious Rajani drove the wedge home and said 
“Ln t he much more beautiful than Kamal, 


Gourj, } our aunt Puti, 3 our mother and y ou ? 
Isn’t he ? ’ 

Lakshmi could not say “yes”, but the "no” 
too never came out of her mouth Rajani 
asked her to take the child in her arms and 
cuddle it for a moment, but Lakshmi was 
quite incapable of accepting anything from 
one upon whom she had ahvajs showered 
her boons So she said, “No, I have sprained 
my arms”, and ran away 

As soon as she set her foot in her mother’s 
room, she began to strike her head against 
the bedstead This first wound to her vanity 
was too much for her She did not give 
expression to her emotion in roof rending yells, 
as was usual with her, but large opal drops 
coursed down her cheek as a token of the 
immense grief with which she was afflicted 
Her mother ran up to her and asked her the 
reason of this novel performance She was 
half choked but «tiii she could manage to 
gurgle out ‘Go away, I don’t want to see 
your face again ” 

“Why, what have I done? ’ 

'You are too fat, you are tery uglv 
What IS the use cl having a mother like that ? ’ 
It was a shock to the poor rich mother 
She only said ’ WTiat nonsense are vou 
talking child ? This only stimulated Lakshmi 
to strike her head the harder against the bed 
stead and she cried ‘ Surely, I will say so If 
that wretch Raji can say, why shan 1 1 ? ’ 

After much coaxing, the origin of these 
heart broken sobs and univ ersal disgust, 
came to liglit ^\^ly hasn’t she got such a 
beautiful nephew ? What Raj i has, Lakshmi 
must ha\e> or let her die But what is to be 
done? A nephew is hard to manufacture 
The mother brought her Own child and said 
“Never mind about the nephew, you have got 
a beautiful brother " Lakshmi nared up ‘ I 
don t want any brothers They are all like 
fat frogs Throw them away, your gaping 
princes ’ The prince was soon rolling on 
the floor and loudly proclaiming his injuries 
as a result of the excess of her sisterly’ 
affection Conceit and jealousy were like 
two plants groning side by side in her 
mind Up to this time conceit was suck» 
mg all the nourishment, so that jealousy 
remained weak and starved That was 
possibly the rea«on why Lakshmi wanted 
to transplant jealousy to Rajani s heart But 
this was no longer necessary After 5 ears of 
subjection je^ousy had managed to over- 
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Ihrmv y” now her siuton lo her to* aod remsrlti- 

"Thongh tlicv Iiaven t got a penny, they have 
elieck enough to astound me" Rajanlsaid 
"Don't say so my dear, you never know 


victorious and supreme in^Lakshmi's ml^ 

(=) 

Til'* roles were reversed Tlie one who 
had come Into this world with laurels, 


, , , you never know what 

Blight happen ’’ 

Lakshmi turned up her nose and replied ' 
i hope I have sufHcfcnt length of rope to 


was given a petty part, while she who was , , „a,csu 

humbled al e, erv step, took the leading tole bang myself ivilh " 

In the drama of life Sivasundar had neither cash nor land 

bhe knew very Hclllhat she would never but that did not prevent his possession of a 
have to collect, bit oy bit her worldly possess sound physique an intelligent and well stocked 
Ions, and that good luck was her prisoner brain, and a large heart From every point of 
of "ir-*the war she never fought 1% then view he well deserved the name of Man 


Ills mother had invited a few girls one 
evening, along with whom came Lakshmi and 
Ra|ani It Was not unknown to X^kshmi how 
Rajam gave her beauty a set off , so she 
managed to enter the house with Rajani by 


should she lower herself before others? ^ Why 
indeed I So Mahalakshmi never took the 
trouble of speaking genially to others gave 
other people uncalled for information regard 

Ing what she thought of them and still 

believed that the world would be only too her side She looked in her cTiamonds and her 

glad to touch the hem of her saree But she silk dress of virgin white, as glorious as the 

forgot that a devotee is ever anxious for a goddess Lais A mi when she rose out of the 

benevolent gUnce from the deity Not that ocean peeping through the petals of a white 

she refrained from showering blessings from lotus in the mysterious dawn <of creation 
above like a contemptuous deity but she gave Sivasundar had lately arnscdin bis village 
With scorn and was not blessed vvith the after years ol absence due to his education 
knowledge that her alms required to be He was, at the moment of this radiant 
clothed JO true Jove, that they might attract invasion frying »o fix a creeper a«jnst 
true devotion to hershnne To step down from the wickerwork fencings of their house, 
her throne as a suppliant before people was when this gicl figure flashed past his 
a condescension to which Lakshmi could not vision like a silver cloud with the moon 


shining through it His intoxicated mind 
was only half conscious for a moment of the 
presence of Ka;an 2 , who followed Lakshmi 
like the dark shadow cast by a luminous orb 
Rajani shrank vv ithin herself at this unexpect 


bring herself People who w ere capable of 
accepting her scornful favours were also 
capable of taking her in with impure praise 
But how could she aspire to get pure admira 
tion, for she would then have to commit that 
middle class crime, loving others? Thegirl ed sight of Sivasundar Mahalakshmi looked 
«ho was born m the mud house could not up and met his glance but she saw in it only 

tear away the bonds which kept her in touch the homage due to her by right She would 

with mother nature She had nothing to give Iiaie felt interested in Sivasundar, had he 
her fellow beings but she had a sweet smile been failing in giving her her due, but not 
and sweeter words, which charmed others otherwise 

and she could love God did not give her Sivasundar threw away the creeper and 
external riches. , but He did not forget to went to gather information about the beauty 

c-tfRVWAVja.'e her wjjJj a beautiful soul But who daziled him so 

tins was enough to enable her Co conquer AVhen everybody had gone avvav Sna 
many hearts sundar accosted his sister and asked her i I 

The fame of Mahalakshml s beauty gorgeous say, who were the twolight and shadow girls ? ’ 
AS It w-as like that of a full blown hibiscus The sister answered generously, Donf 
travelled far and wide on the golden chanot of Ulk m that silly poetic strain I don t remein 
her wealthy father , but though It was possible 


her having seen any light and shadow girl 


♦ norocureornamenrs befitting herglofj, ft was If you mean anybody among^ashi Lakshmi, 
l.v no means as easy a job to manufacture a Rajani etc , I may tell you about them ’ But 
ft mate for her Tne vUion of her parents when she met her mother she calmly said 

was so influenced by its darrling env/romnent 'Ala, dada wants to marry Lakshmi bo try 

that all else appeared black to it Nobody and get it arranged The parents started 
fit enough for them Lakshmi described negoUationsandSivasundarioade noobjcction 
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The lord of the Red House inMted them and 
talked the matter over The exchange \alae 
of Sivasundar \vas discussed at length and a 
bargain Mas struck, but the lady of the house, 
Lakshmis mother, said ‘How Mill my 
daughter stay m a house like theirs ? Ask 
the bndegroom to put up here in our house, 
or build him a decent house” This upset 
everything The parents of Si\asundar found 
little to complain of in the second alternative, 
but thejoung man himself said “It would be 
impossible for a person who would have to do 
manual labour to live in a palace even if it were 
a gift from his father in law ’ This ga\e a 
new impetus to the control ers) \Vhtle they 
were playing cards at Lakshmi’s Rajani 
^ asked Lakshmi in a whisper ' 1 hear that 
you are going to marry Mam s brother Is it 
true ? If so I shall be so glad for isn t he 
just a splendid fellow ? ' Lakshmi kept up to 
date information about the matter and 
hence knew all about the affair She was 
rather displeased with Sivasundar, but being 
the bride had to keep silent Now she got 
this opportunity to give vent to her anger and 
said rather loudly Oh he has got neither a 
house nor anything ^tay be he is learned and 
handsome, but mil he feed on hts know 
ledge and beauty ? Not only that he is 
as \am as a cock Do you know what he says? 
‘I won t accept a house from my father in law ’ 
He is free to say so but why then this hanker 
ing after a rich man s daughter ? No one in 
our family has ever lived in a mud house, 
neither shall I No not for him ” 

Rajani got frighteued lest some one heard 
what Lakshmi said for she was speaking very 
loudh now So shepressed her palms against 
Lakshmi s mouth and said "Hush there will 
be an awful row if some one hears ’ Lakshmi 
felt that she had crossed the limits ofbridely 
decency, but she was not willing to own up 
this fault So she said “Much I care, if it 
is heard I ’ 

Very soon, this dialogue gained publicity, 
and Sivasundar was not denied the pleasure 
of w detailed account His ideal had already 
suffered through her connection with higgling 
and bargaining At the malignant touch of 
this new knowledge of her sweet temperament, 
the romantic picture that Sivasundar had 
drawn of Lakshmi became discoloured and 
ugly He said ' I don’t want a haughty pnn 
cess I would prefer a poor mate for my 
poor self” 

Rajani’s-father nev er expected to get a son- 


inlaw like Sivasundar, but that was no 
reason why he should not w elcome him with 
outstretched arms While the sky remains 
flooded with the brilliance of the sun, who 
ever notices the dim presence of the stars? 
But when it becomes dark, the same 
neglected myriads adorn the sky with their 
diamond flicker Sivasundar was no longer 
under the spell of Lakshmi’s beauty, and 
so now he remembered the shadow — Rajani 
He remembered how he had seen her often 
but never desired her sight He did not fall 
in love with her at first sight, but inspite of 
that he went to her father as a suitor to 
claim her as his youth’s choice 

Lakshmi was not very glad when she heard 
of this latest development, but she was able to 
find some food for her conceit even in this 
All her childhood Rajani had to be satisfied 
with the rejected toys of Lakshmi and today 
when she was choosing her companion for life, 
she was getting the same— 'a man whom 
Lakshmi had rejected But who rejected 
whom ? This impertinent question troubled 
her proud soul incessantly Was it not an 
insult to Lakshmi, this eager welcome of 
Rajani ? But one should not trouble about 
a person who could not get a better bride 
than Rajani Lakshmi found consolation by 
strangling the question in this logical manner 
After the marriage was over, everyone 
assembled in a room along with the newly 
married couple Lakshmi appeared on the 
scene resplendent in her profusion of jewellery, 
and the wretched mud house was bathed as 
itwerema goldencurrentof moon light Every 
body present, young or old man or woman, 
drank deep of this spring of splendour Siva- 
sundar turned his eyes upon her along with 
others For a moment his eyes rested there, 
as if petrified Was this an embodied flame or 
a woman of flesh and blood ? He was not sure 
which La{wshmi had never before taken any 
interest in Sivasundar’s personal appearance 
But now when she played her eyes critically 
over Rajani s husband, she was forced to 
admit for the first time that he really was very 
handsome Still her eyes seemed to say 
' How dare you desire an illustrious being like 
me ? You hav e got your deserts in Rajani 
Sivasundar lowered his eyes Lakshmi 
glanced all around her and discovered with 
satisfaction the presence of universal admira- 
tion in the eyes which were undoubtedly 
giving her the laurels of the day But did 
Sivasundar do the same, did he offer her 
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18 She was nniulc to 

discover inj trace of Jt anywhere in SJia- 
sundars momentar) glance, eager as she was 
to finii it 

How long is It possible to defer the 
marriage of a girl? Ijkshml s father had at 
last to choose from a long list (he son of 
a Zamlndar His ancestry was good and he 
ttas not deficient in good looks cither Of 
course he could claim no educational career, 
but was that necessary? Moreover he was 
oung and there was time enough to stud), if 
e so chose And it was nothing uncommon 
in a rich man s son to race and gamble He 
was therefore fixed nnon as the fit match for 
the matchless Mahalakshmi 

Evil minds got an opportunity to indulge 
In comp-irison Though no one dared to sa/ 
anything publicly about the affairs of this 
weallhj house it came to be whispered inio 
Lakshmia cars that, though her would be 
lord had a noble pedigree he was in no way 
fit to hold the candle to Sivasundar Lakshmi 
could not inwardly deny the rumour its 
truth She had seen the young man But 
was he as handsome as Sivasundar ? WTiere 
was that athletic build and the tall and straight 
appearance ? This man looked more like a 
lump of butter than a human being There 
was more expression m the dial of a watch 
lhan ihere vas in his round face Where 
was that keen intelligent look which Lakshml 
found so admirable in Siiasundar and where 
the reputation of culture and high education ? 
Her feminine instinct impressed this relentless 
fact upon her mind that a pink complexion 
and a heavy banking account are not any of 
the Ingredients that compose a man unl 
this knowledge came too late The one 
who was lost was lost for ever She wxiold 
have to marry, and if she refused this overfed 
human tabula rasa there was rio certainty that 
she would get one like Sivasundar 

She tried to make the best of a bad bargain 
but her tears could not be kept back She 
beat her forehead in front of her stone deity 
in a frenzied outburst of ansulted pnefe aild 
sorrow, and cried aloud 0 my God why 
this punishment ? Why didst thou show me 
heaven if hell only was to be my portion ?' 
She wept much butwas married all the same 
RaianI came to her marriage Her only 
ornaments were a pair of slim bracelets and a 
necklace of golden beads But her whale 
being w-as changed as if touched by the 
’ ulous touch stone Never had Lakshmj seen 


such a smile upon her sad face It was as U 
(be smile of triumphant love which adorned 
the heavenli countenance of Uma when she 
got Siva after )ears of hard penance, liad, 
some miraculous chance^ome to lUamine 
the mortal lips of Rajanl Lakshmi mourned 
her lost treasure and somehow, she coufd not 
bring hervilf to look Rajani In the face 

Mahalakshmi entered her new life, but 
very soon she began to realise the false oatore 
of the stage gear ^Vhat she at first took to 
be a real garden full of sweet smelling flowers 
and bird music, turned out to be a collection 
of dead branches and artificial flowers sprayed 
over wWi Imported perfumery She knew 
for certain that her life was spoiled and she 
burned with envyas she thought of the smile 
that proclaimed the reign of bliss in Rajania 
heart She could not forget the insult which 
Rajani s happiness o/Tcred to her proud 
soul She became restive in her husbands 
palace and finding no solace there very often 
went to spend weeks with her parents. But 
the sweet memories of her golden childhood 
afforded her no shelter from the tortures of 
her disappointed heart She knew not that a 
sorrow's crown of sorrow was remembering 
liappier things In her case, her life in her 

fathers house became all the more painful 
because there she met Ra/ant and her glorious 
smile 

When she was young jealousy was 
followed quickly by love and love by jealousy 
in ber mind, but, as she grew older, the spring 
of love in her slowly dried up under the 
scorching ra)S of disappointment Jealousy 
in her was becoming bloodthirsty arid 
wanted to tear open the happy hearts of 
others The fire that burned m her soul 
wanted to spread its infernal wings and 
embrace the rest of creation within their 
devastating folds But the fire was in hef 
own mind and could not be transferred 

WTien Rajani smiled and talkdd to her 
friends Mahalakshmi invoked the god of evils 
and prajed ' O god of destruction, 1 can no 
longer live in the light of her smile I have 
never done injury to anybody Tlien why 
should r burn m this everlasting fire ? Take 
away that smile god ’Take away that 
smile I *' 

( 3 ) 

TTie smile which Lakshmi had to wear 
upon her face to deceive the world became 
unneccdsary through the intervention of 
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Death The husband ho, though unable to 
do anything remarkable for her, ivas at 
least able to give her the right of painting 
the vermilion mark upon her forehead, took a 
sudden farewell and went — nho knons 

where ? Her last touches of \anity nent mth 
him She came back to the Red House and 
took shelter in a small room facing the 
garden Not as the proud queenly being 
she was, but as a failure in the struggle for 
happiness and «tth a bleeding heart But 
Fortune had another card up her mjsterious 
sleeve to complete her\ictory over the cir- 
cumstances that had made Lakshmi great from 
her birth Rajani, \sho ^\as ever her rnal, now 
lived in a big stone house which could be seen 
always through apertures of Lakshmi’s room 
Mahalak^mi never went to that house if 
she could help it But the house stood rearing 
its proud head in the skies directly before her 
wnndow, and she was forced to see it She 
could see, whenever she looked out of the 
window, Rajani, with valuable ornaments all 
0 >er her homely figure, engaged in rocking the 
cradle of her hoy or teasing the studious 
Sivasundar In the morning sun the young 
wife was seen hurrying about her household 
duties, in the evening twilight she was seen 
bowing her head to the sacred Tulsi plant 
There was never a cloud to darken her happy 
smile, the same smile which l^kshmi had 
seen on the day of her own marriage Lakshmi 
wanted to tear up her own beautiful body 
when she saw how Rajani decorated her plain 
self with ornaments What should she do 
With her beauty if the nght to display it was 
denied her, along with the right to put on 
jewellery? ^^Vhe^ she had the right, she 
never exercised it, for what was mere jewellery 
to a girl who never got any man worth the 
name to adorn her Rajaui's ornaments clung 
to her like the thousand loving thoughts and 
caresses of her beloved But was there ever 
a shadow of any such thing to be found 
in Lakshmi’s diamonds ? And to-day, e>en 
the right wtis gone, and cruel Fate was 
carrying her merciless joke to its extreme 
by parading the unsightly Rajani in all her 
good fortune befo e her wounded vanity 
>r played with her children, 

ftmhalakshmi stamped her feet in fruitless rage 
“The witch ! How could she thus usurp all 
that should be mine by right 1 ’ She wanted to 
strangle Rajam and take away all the children 
Not that she was o\erfond of children, but 
simply because they were Rajani’s and not 


hers But her rage reached its climax when 
she saw Sivasundar exchanging loving glances 
with Rajani “Where did he get such a store 
of tender glances for that thing Rajani ? \Vhat 
was there in that ugly face to give him so 
much pleasure ? O God, 1 can’t stand their 
happiness any longer Oh injustice ■ That I 
should be the only sufferer while all others 
live m bliss’ Oh torture’ O ever-wakeful 
deity, do justice unto me or wherefore art thou 
called all seeing and all powerful ? ’ 

lake the full moon coming out of a dark 
curtain of clouds, the neglected youth of this 
young widow, was showing itselfmore and 
more fully through her tortured existence 
As she lay weeping alone on the floor day after 
day she remembered the days of her child- 
hood the story of the Light and-Shadow Girls 
as heard from her playmates, and Sivasundar, 
who wastheardent admirer of the Light — her- 
self Then she was not so beautiful, nor did 
she then look vainly for a touch of happiness, 
but It was then that all lover happiness, all, 
awaited her pleasure But now she has got 
nothing, nothing except a gloomy vacuum m 
her heartand aburnmg sense of mad jealousy 
The golden lamp, m which the Light shined, 
IS broken and is useless now So the dark 
and ugly Shadow reigns supreme, while Light 
embraces oblivion Sivasundar passed her 
doors everyday as he w ent into and out of his 
house HiS garden was just by the garden of 
Mahalakshmi Tlie red pathways of his 
garden, which meandered through the beauti- 
ful flower beds^ were every morning the scene 
of Sivasundar’s departure to his place of busi- 
ness As his office brougham rolled past 
the gates of his house, he leaned out of the 
window to get a momentary glance of his 
wife and children who stood at a bay, window 
facing the garden He could see the baby 
vainly trying to wave him a farewell with his 
rebellious arms going off in a WTong direction 
He could see the soft chubby figure endeavour- 
ing after a stable equilibrium by hanging by 
the lose end of his mother’s saree AVhen he 
could no more see them, he leaned back against 
the soft cushions of his carn^e seat smiling 
pleasantly It was this stamp of happiness 
upon his face that Mahalakshmi saw every day 
as he passed In the evening, when the sound 
of the approaching wheels announced the 
arrival of Sivasundar, his children shouted in 
chorus, “Ma, father is coming , come quick” 
And she always <ame quickly to lighten up his 
arrival with her welcome presence 
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piese dally scenes appeared before Maba- 
lakshmi’s eyes as a w ejrd pageant xthjch sang 
into her ears a dolorous voiceless song ‘ AH 
these were to be jours 1 Bat would not the 
usurping bands that stole your nghtfal posses- 
sions meet rum, utter rum?” She cried 
“Hasten It God> I cannot suffer this any 
more " 

We do not know whether any evil god 
really came to answer her prayers , but 
the gentle breeze that swaj-ed esery livjg 
harmoniously m the happy family of Siva- 
sundar, blew one day owr the flower beds 
of his life m a devastating fury That day 
found nobody playing with the chddren 
in the garden, heard no ring of joyous 
laughter and witnessed no exchange of 
loving fglances No wheels crunched on the 
red gravel and no child came to give its 
father a farewell embrace with its plump soft 
arms All was gloomy ivhere erstwhile gaiety 
reigned The servants ran about with a 
grave expression on their faces The children 
fell asleep neglected and crying 

From the earlyhours of the morning Maha- 
lakshtnl looked several times towards the stone 
house, but was astonished to find the strange 

S loom which pervaded it Why this sudden 
fjmg.up ot the springs of eternal joy? 
MahalaJcshmi grew restless to peer through 
the opaque walls of the building and discover 
the cause of this mysterious silence She had 
^come so accustomed to the «oft murmuring 
of the gay brooklet that flowed past her 
retreat that the want of its accompaniment 
made it hard for her to prevent the sorrowful 
melody of her own life from becoming discor- 
dant 

Mahalakshmi made enquiries Some one 
said ‘Wat has happened? That which 
happens to the carcanet when the captafn 
jewel IS lost Evil has touched their happy life 
irhe lord of the house is seriously ill ana pro- 
bably will not survive ^Vhose poisonous breath 
Is it, that has brought this misfortune upon 
them I ’ Mahalakshmi thought,' Whose poison 
ous breath was it ? ’ A\7iose breath was It that 
poisoned her oirn life? But that qneslion 
gai e her no consolation She hurried to her 
friend s house after many jears Rajani came 
out of her room like the incarnation of sorrow 
and clasped her friends arms. She said 
"Lakshmi, we were playmates frbm our very 
childhood 1 forgot sou during the happy 
years of life, but to-day when grim death 
darkens my doors, we meet again, my Wend 


In your youth you gave me all you had and 
now some mysterious instinct makes me sure 
that your love will not fail me in this crisis 
when my happiness stands facing tragedy " 
Mahalakshmi could not say, “All youha\e, 
came from me, you thief'" She slowly 
entered the room where Sivasundar awaited 
the unknown mystery of deith Is this the 
same handsome Snasnndar whose radiance 
entered her heart for the first time amidst the 
jayons ie\e]tie% o( his ituTziage} Is this the 
same man whom with all her offended dignity 
Lakshmi never succeeded in throwing away 
like a rejected toy? Is this the same man, 
now m the clutches of cruel, relentless 
Death? Where is his glorious smile, the 
intellectual gleam of his ej’es ? 

The Sivasundar who once looked at her 
with worshipful eyes lay neglected in some 
forgotten corner of her heart for these many 
years but he suddenly came out from his 
seclusion into the foreground of her memory 
and stood shining above this pale victim of 
death in radiant contrast She remembered 
tliat It was she herself who first awakened 
love in his heart But reieeted, he poured 
out his love to the last crop into the life 
of another, leaving Mahalakhsmi, his first 
love the owner of a scorched and thirsty 
soul He was dying But did she want this? 
Did she pray for this fate to befall her 
beloved? Her heart throbbed In acute agony 
and her soul cried out ' 0 foolish deluded 
woman, what have you done? You did not 
want this 1 feel now what it was that 1 prayed 
for 1 wanted your love, my beloveo, the 
love which was born at my sight but was lost 
to me for ever But my mad jealousy struck 
roe blind and sent me in the wrong path, 
my fovel I desired you and not jour death I ' 
She could no longer live fn tile light of 
this new revelation of her heart’s desire, and 
she went back home. She shed (he tears of a 
thousand years of tragedy m one single day 
and prajed and sufferedano writhed In agonj 
“My God look not so relentlessly on me I 
Crush roe, but let him live I Let the hell fires 
consume roe and I will not flinch but give him 
back his life 1 Let all the evils cvoKcd by me 
turn back upon me, but spare him ” 

But he did not come back He died 
Years ago hlahalakshmihad breatlied a prayer 
to appease her jealousy, and what she had 
wantMsomuch was now granted her; but 
likOthe traitress of Rome “he was crushed 
by the weight of her reward 
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This nasa new defeat lo her She had flooded with lears-while her mnlilaled sonl 
thought that she would cool her burning heart gasped Ahhelo^ed I am ) our murderess 
in Rajani s tears but for each single drop that Translated from tl e original Bengali by 

fell out of Rajani s ej es Lakshmi shed a 

thousand Rajani wept because she had lost ASHOKE ChattOPADHYAY 

herbelo\ed and Mahalakshmis life became 


THE GANAS OR REPUBLICS OF ANCIENT INDIA* 


By Bendy Komar Sarkar 


S tudents of comparative politics are 
generally familiar with the normm 
the J?ea/po/itiA: of monarchical India 
It IS well known that the rights of the 
people and their institutional achieve 
meats under the Hindu royalties were 
geoerically on a par with those of the 
nations ruled by le grand mon'irque and 
such enlightened despots as Peter 
Fredenck and Joseph The political psycho 
logy that lay behind the Hindu lostitu 
tions was not different in any way from 
that of the French under the Bourbons or 
of the Germans till the War of the Libera 
tion 

But it IS hardly known among scholars 
that the Hindu constitution grew along 
republican or non monarchical lines also ^ 
Let us exclude from our present considera 
tion the patnarchal democratic crowned 
republics of Aedic India as well as the 
vairaj} a or kingless states mentioned in 
the Aitareya Brabmana * tlie koola 
samgbas* (family soviets or communal 
republics) and ganas* referred to in the 
Artfia s&jstra or the nationalities des 
cnbed in the Afairfbfiarafa* as in\mable 
because of their being constituted on the 
principle of equality Archaeology is 
now in a position to safely declare Hiat 
there were at least three periods in the 
early history of India during which 
Hindus developed the vatr jya or gaita 
polity of the Hellenic and pre Imperial 
Roman type 

* A chapter from the author s forlbcom ng 
Political Institutions andTheor es of the Hindus 


To begin with the latest In the 
fourth century A D there were mde 
pendent republics with full sovereignty 
in the Punjab Eastern Rajpntana and 
Main a The central parts of the Pnnjab 
were held by the commonwealth of Madra 
Las TheYandhejas" had their territory 
on both banks of the Sutlej In the second 
century Roodrn damana (125 150) had 
inflicted a defeat on them but centuries 
before they came out brilliantly m India s 
resistance to Alexander The Abhiis and 
the Maia%as were settled between the 
Chatnbal and the Betwa In the teeth of 
Samoodragoopta the {Indian Napoleon s 
disnrtjaya or conquest of the quarters 
(33075) oil these republican nations 
succeeded in maintaining their autonomy 
by doing homage and paying tnbute 
But they lost their sovereignty and 

became feudatories or protectorates of the 
Goopta Empire * 5 f „ , ui 

The greatest penod of Hindu republics 
lay however between the fourth and 
sixth centuries B C The republican 
nationalities of India were thus contem 
poraneous with Sparta Athens Thebes 
and Rome And their ultimate extinction 
through the establishment of the Maurya 
Empire (B C 323) synchronized with tlie 
aunilulation of the Greek city states by 
Philip of Macedon at the battle of 
Cheronoea (B C 338) „ j ^ j 

Jklegasthenes records the Hindu tradi 
tion prevailing in his time (B C 302) 
that during a period of 604-2 years from 
tbc time of Dionusos to Sandrokottos 
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a 'republic ^^as thnce established in 
Indn » Certain cities are also menboaed 
by him where at last the soiereignty 
was dissoli ed and democratic government 
set up “ The Maltecoroe the Singhoe 
the Moruni the Marohoe and the Rarungi 
were as he says free nations with no 
kings They occupied mountain heights 
%yhere they bad built many cibes Ihts 
IS the earliest foreign report about the 
existence of republican states among the 
Hindus 

Nor had republics passed into the 
domain of legend towards theendofthe, 
fourth century B C For tl e India that 
was encountered by the Greeks who bad 
preceded Megasthenes by about 20 years 
le who belonged to Alexanders hordes 
previous to Chandra goopta Mauryas 
establishment of the empire and expulsion 
of Seleukos the Greco-Syriinfrom Afghanis 
tan (B C 303) was a land of republics 
and commonwealths used to assemblies 
or senates and leaders or pres dents In 
the estimation of the Greek soldiers 
Patala for instance was the Sparta of 
the Hindus It was a famous city at the 
apex of the delta of the Indus In this 
community as Diodorus tells us tl e 
command in war nas vested in 
hereditary kings of two different houses 
while a council of elders ruled the a bole 
state with paramount authontj 

Large indeed in Alexanders days was 
the number of democratically governed 
peoples with the institutions of snry 
or self rulr though sometimes of the oh 
grachic character One of the most impor 
tant of these mboiis was tlic Arattas 
(Ar^shtraifls le kingless) with their 
kinsmen the Lathians Justin calls them 
robbgrs and thej are condemned as such 
in the Mahlbhdtata also But they 
proved to be a powerful military aid to 
Chandra goopta m his successful wars 
agninsttbe Macedonians and tie Greco 
Syrians It was the splend d assistance 
rendered by the ArSttas' • tl at to a great 
extent enabled tl e Hindu commoner to 
easily clear the Ind an borderland of the 
mchhchhi (unclean 1 nrbanan) Furopcans 
and push the north western limits of lus 


empire to the * scientific frontier' , the 
Hmdnkush Mountains 

Two other nationalities that have a 
pan Indian reputation as ha\ing figured in 
the army of tlie Kooroos in the armaged 
don of the Mahsbbarata happened to 
strike the imagination of the Greeks in an 
interesting w ay Thesewere the Mallois 
(Malavas) and the Oiydrakai (A.shoodra 
kas)^* The former are described by 
Aman simply as a race of independent 
Indians But the latter are singled out 
by him as by far the most attached to 
freedom and autonomy From the mill 
• tary standpoint both were very powerful 
peoples Bat like the Athenians and 
Spartans they had always been used to 
flying at each other s throats Alexander 
boweser had to count on a formidable 
opposition from them For ns xt happened 
on this occasion parallel m Hindu annals 
to the Persian inxasion of Greece the 
MStavas and the kshoodrakns resolved 
to forget old enmities and to make 
common cause against the xaradcr The 
alliance w as cemented as Diodorus narrates 
by wholesale intermarriage each giving 
and taking ten thousand young women for 
wnes The strength of the combined 
army was 90 000 fully equipped infantr) , 

10 000 ca\ airy and about OOO chariots '* 
Among the other republican national 
ihes of the time wc know about the 
Sambastai** (the Sabarene?) on the state 
ment of D odorus that they dwelt m 
cities wnth democratic form of ndniinistrn 
tion and about the Gcclrosii {Gcdro«ioi>*) 
on the report of Curtrus that they were a 
free people with a council for discussing 
important matters of state Another 
race 13 mentioned by Curtins probably 
the Sabarene (^) of Diodorus ns a power 
ful Indian tnbe whose form of govern 
ment was democratic and not regal 
They had no king but were led by three 
generals » ' Their army consisted of GO 000 
foot 6000 cavalry nnd COO chariots'* 
Similarly the Orcitai the Abastnnoi the 
\athroi (the Kshatnja) and the Arabitai 
are four peoples whom Aman calls inde 
pendent tnbes with leaders >• Of these 
the Ksl atriyns were expert naval nrchi 
tects They suppl cd Alexander wath 
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g'vlleys of thirty oars and transport ves 
sels 

Two other nations came to hare dose 
touch with the troops of Alexander These 
are the Agalassoi and the Nysaians 
The former as Curtius says put up a 
strong resistance to the Greek mraders 
and may be taken to have been the first 
histone protagomsts of Hindu Busbido 
or Kshatnyaism JFor when they were 
defeated by the enemy these gallant 
patnots preferred death to dishonor and 
national humiliation Accordingly they 
‘set fire to the town and cast themselves 
with their wives and children into the 
flames Thus in the pnde of national 
ism fostered also on the occasion of Moslem 
TnYasionsm the Middle Ages has to be 
sought one of the feeders of the custom 
that in subsequent ages came to be 
practised exculsively by ^somcn iir the 
sttee or the self immolation of wdorss on 
the funeral pyres of their husbands 

The Nysaians* ^ are desenbed by Aman 
as a free commonviealth They had a 
president but the government of their 
state was entrusted to the anstocracy 
This aristocratic element was represented 
by the council of three hundred wise 
men One hundred of these Senators were 
called for by Alexander How O Kjog' 
was the reply of the president of the 
Nysaian Republic to this suggestion of the 
Macedonian can a single city tfdepmed 
of a hundred of its best men continue 
to be well governed’ The reply was 
characteristic, of the political mewtality 
of the republican Hindus of the Punjab and 
North western India who presented single 
or umted fronts against Alexander s 
Indian adventure (B C 327 324)** 

This cluster of republics reprc'ented 
evidently the survival of a type of polity 
that had been more or less uniformly dis 
tnbuted throughout the Hindu w orld An 
older Imk m the chain of India s political 
evolution is furnished by the clan common 
wealths of the fifth and sixth centuries 
B C And it is to the eastern and central 
regions of Northern India roughtly 
speaking to the modem province of 
Bihar, that we have to turn our eyes 


for these oldest historical specimens of 
Hmdu republics 

These republican peoples are generally 
enumerated as ten * In regard to se\ en 
of them there is hardly any information of 
political importance The Bhaggas had 
their headquarters m Soomsoomara 
Hill the Boohs in Allakappa and the 
Kalamas in Ivcsapootta Pipphalivana 
was the territory of the Monyas and 
Ramagama of the Kohyas There 
were two branches of the Mallas one with 
sovereignty m Koosmara and the other 
m Pa\a The most important of these ten 
nations were the Sskiyas of Kapila \ astu 
the \ idehas of Mithila and the Lichchhavis 
of\esa]i The last two were amalgama 
ted and w ent by the name of the Yajjians 

No republic in mankmd s anaent 
history can surpass the Sakiya republic m 
the magnitude of its influence on world 
culture It had authority o\ er a region 
which has for two thousand and flve 
hunflred years been the Jerusalem of 
Buddhism the Ten/iioof the Japanese and 
the Ticn<bu (Heaven) of the Chinese 
Sh&kya the Buddha (or Awakened) was 
as the name implies a citizen of the 
commonw ealth of the Sakiyas His father 
and brother were archons of this state 
The common tradition that ShSkj a re- 
nounced princedom is erroneous For he 
w as not a pnnee at all but only the son 
of a president 

The Sakiyas numbered one milhon 
strong Their territory lay about fifty 
miles east to west and extended thirty or 
forty miles south from the foot of the 
Himalayas The administrative and judi 
aal business of this republic w as earned 
out in a public assembly The civic center 
of Kapila vastu the capital as that of 
other cibes of the nation was the mote 
hall The young and old alike took part 
m the deliberations as to the government 
of the country The chief was elected by 
the people He used to preside over the 
sessions The title of the president w as 
rSja {literally king) * * It corresponded in 
reality to the consul in Rome and the 
arcl on in Athens And if the emissanes 
that Pyrrhus of Epirus sent to republican 
Rome (B C 280) could not desenbe the 
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Roman Senate except as an “assembly of 
kings”, there was nothing specifically 
undemocratic in the honorific title of rSji 
for the chief executive of a Hindu republic 
The republic of the Yaijians vyas a 
United States of ancient India It was a 
federation formed by the union of eight 
clans that had forzaerlf been distinct and 
independent of one another Yesali was 
the headquarters of this federal republic 
The two most prominent of the members 
of this union were the Yidehas and the 
Lichchhavis The Yidehas had once be« 
citizens of a monarchical state, and their 
original territory covered 2300 miles 
The Lichchhavis used to elect a triumvirate 
of three archons to conduct their admints 
tration * * 

The principles of the Sikiyn. republic 
nay, the entire philosophy of democratic 
republicanism, found an able exponent in 
Sh9kya the Buddln, who though he 
renounced the family ties, remaioed an 
active, propagandist all his life Ana the 
propaganda embraced lectures* • on consti 
tutmnal law , trial by jury, n?s judieata 
govemment by the niajon^, the inipor 
tance of public meetings, and all other 
branches of civic life os much ns on the 
pathway to salvation and the elimination 
of misery from the world of men He had 
great interest in the welfare of the Vnjjian 
Confederacy and was almost the political 
and spiritual adviser of its Counal of 
elders During the last days of this 
republic, uhile it iias singing tbesnnn 
song of its sovereign existence owing to 
the threat of Ajitashatru, King of 
Mapadha, that he avould extirpate the 
Vnjjians, “might) and powerful though 
they be,” it was ShSkya’s anti monarch 
isra and repablican fervor that kept up the 
spint t)f resistance among the ciders suffi 
ciently high to accept the royal challenge 
Tot they were heartened by ShSkya's 
judgment that the Vayians could not be 
overcome by the J mg in battle as long 
•w their federation n as unbroken •’ , 

We have a picture of ultra-democratic 
judicial proceedings* • at the mote halt of 
the Ynjjian Confederacy A succession of re 
giilarly appointed officers administered the 
cnmiaal law These were the justices, the 


lawyers, the rehearsers of the law maxims, 
the council of the representatives of the 
eight dans constituting tlie union, the vice 
consul, and the rj/ or consul himself The 
accused could be acquitted by each of these 
officers of the hierarchy But if tliey con- 
sidered him guilty, each had to refer the 
case to tie next higher authonty The 
president of the repubbe was the final 
judge fls to the penalty in accordance wath 
the law of precedents 

It 19 interesting to observe that the 
management of affairs of the rural areas 
of these republics was not the monopoly 
of the male sex Women also were proud 
to bear a part in works of public utihty 
The laying out of parks, the erection of 
communal halls, rest houses and reservoirs, 
and the construction and mending of roads 
between milage and village were under- 
taken by men and ^^omen in joint 
committees ** 

The cultural achievements of republican 
India might easily be belittled But let 
students of the history of ciMlizaiton 
compare the contributions of the age of 
Hindu republics with the values of 
European culture from Pythagoras to 
Plato in an inventory of iadia's eoatn 
butiens*® to the spirit of inquire and the 

f irogress of mankind, the epoch of'^republics 
C B C 000 322), interspersed no doubt 
with monarchies, must be recognized ns 
responsible for the beginnings of the 
anatomy, therapeutics and medicine of 
Charnka’s ncademy, of the linguistics and 
metliodolog) of Pamm and his scholars, 
and of the metallurgy and alchemy that 
subsequently found patron saints in Patan- 
jail and KagStjoona, the philosophical 
speculations of the atomists ( Vaishesika), 
inonists (Vedanta), «*ensationalists (C/iir- 
wtka) and sceptics {Lok j afa), the schools 
of political science that came to he finally 
absorbed m tfic systems of Kantilya and 
Sliookm,** the legal and sociological 
theories associated in the long run with 
the noai-de phmes of Manu and Yfijna- 
volkya the elaboration of ihej^taka 
folklore and of the Rfiuilrana and Afahi- 
bbirata epics, the foundations of drama 
turgy and fine arts m the Dharatn and 
BStsSyana cjcics, the origins of the 
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mystical militarism and msbkatna karma 
or "categorical imperative" ofthe Geeti 
and last but not least, tbe sarra satt\ a- 
maitree** or humamtananism and nni 
versal brotherhood of ShSkya, the preacher 
of appamada or strenuosness and apostle 
of vinja or energism 

1 Vide the aatkor's article oa "Domocraiic 
Ideals and Repuphcan Insttntions in India*’, m 
the Aaierrcan Political Science ^ewir for 
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Jayaswal s “Introduction to Ilmdu Polity" 
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TO A MIGRANT BIRD 

B? Kolaw, Darbar Sura Singh ji, Prd.ce of Lathi in Kathiav, ad, India 
Translated from Gujarati by Anaada Coomaraswamy and Premaaabd V Vaishya 

The terrible darkness of life ^ the endless path before us I 

(But when the destined task is altogether done, tie shall return)— 

Taking thy burden up, fly on, fly on 

Wherever the winds shall waft thee, take thy rest, and be at peace 

To the land of Kashmir, of sweet springs and balmy breezes I 
Dear traveller 1 linger there m a land that is dear to me — 

In a land of uttermost delight and hon^ flowing groves, 

■Where shadows of clustered grapes are cast on crystal streams 
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Where the branches of lofty trees are wamg^In pollen-kden air, 

Rest m the tops of the highest thcnv and eat of honeyed fruits: 

It shall make thy Avcary golden feathers bright and fair again, 

Though well mayst thou be faiat^ who hast reached a land so far away J 
Thou knowest nought of the terrible inouatains and forests on thy wav • 
Yet when thou seest all that lovely land, thou mayest love it well: 

Its nyers are cold enow, and there shaft thou play and pleasure thee— 
For the body scorched by the beat rejoices to be cool. . 

At eventide the Himalayan peaks are dyed with the colour of roses; 

Then vale after vale, and countless fountains and lakes grow fairer yet. 
And the trees on the mountains above the clouds converse with the stars— 
They are bathed in the light of heaven and smile in a happy trance. 


Then shall remembrance of all that is dear to thee come to thy mind : 

If thy troubled heart be thundering, and even tears be shed — 

Yet the sound of falling rain will die away and a voice be heard, 

And then shall thy soul, ray darling, be melted and drowned in sorrow’s bliss. 


Bethink thee then of the love of thy Master and friend— 

My child, my darling, alas! thy tears are falling still, ray grief! 
But perch in the crown of a. mighty tree I have reared for tliee, 
And I shall recite to thee, my dear, this little song I have made. 


For once on a time, my dear— Ah, yes— I was drawn to go there myself, 
And I too wept w-itli heart’s desire for dear ones far aw ay ; 

And the song was filled with trmkling tears like drops of blood— 

So filling thy beak with longing, thine own red mouth shall drink thy tears. 


•And shouldat thou reach the burning desert beyond the Indus, 

Where blustering winds drive hot across the barren heaps of sand— "" 
"Thou mine, thine,” indeed: but 0 my friend, I may not be tby guide, 

And whatso bitter pain tliou myst be in, 1 cannot aid thee. 

Then will your lovely wings be wearied out and draggled and tom, 

And, Ah, my child, for want of water thy throat be parched and dry: 

Yet the praise of God shall bestow on thy wings the eagle’s power— 
Onward, then, swiftly onward loot for one moment linger or delay. 

There is a host of fellow-pilgrims that have travelled on thy path, 

And flying thus, it may be thou slialt meet with T%*eal, and may be not : 

But if thy destined path prove hard, yet shalt then be both brave and glad— 
This is the burden of life and tbe means of grace no miracle bestows. 


Laag ere thou seest the end of tby journey, or raajst reach thy goal. 
Thou must lift the burden betimes, nnd fly on thrae airy path ; 

• Drink wUh acceptance of thy bitter griefs and dangerous adventure,— 
In all tby wrctchedess have faith that surely love yields joy at last. 

It is unfitting an old man should weep: I wipe away my tears— 

Go now, be happy if thou mayst. Be doac with tears— I fold you close : 
God save you from all sin and lead yonr heart in tlie right way J 
My blessings on you, little pilgrim 1 Good befall thee, good befall thee 1 
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REVIEWS 


1. The Feast of Yonth. 

Br James H CoDSD.a 

A year ago there came from the press in India 
the first booh of a yonng poet, a native of the 
Muhammadan state of Hyderabad, but a 
Bengali Hindu by ancestry, and brother to 
Mrs Sarojmi Naidu The hook vras called 
“The Feast of Youth, " and" it was my happy 
privilege to introduce it to the v.orId m the 
foUowujg words 

*1 have mitten !n my book. The Reoaissaace la 
India, o( the problem presented by HanndraQath 
Chatlopadhyaya m his evijuisite and most desirable 
impartation of oriental vision and magic to poetiy 
in the English language and in its consequent menace 
to India’s 1 terary and national future m the possible 
drawing away of other young poets from their true 
instrument of expression, tne r mother tongue 

‘This book, hia first, with its lyrical mormnewy 
and bird like assurance on the wing, aceentuateo that 
menace , and )et, almost simultaneously with the 
declaration of opinion ment oned above, and with 
glaring inconsistency, t here unblushingly, oay, with 
pride, introduce the dangerous young pMt the poet 
within myself rises above the jungles and $wam{» of 
the mind to jome quiet hill top on which he makes 
salutation to a comrade born with new and compel! ng 
Vision and utterance which ate all, abet all, that 
really matter to the soul of humanity in its hunger 
and thirst for articulation 

A thousand gold bags of a Persian king 
Are equal balanced with a grain of sand, 

OUT poet of nineteen jears sings sagely in a poem not 
m this book , and it may be that in the scales of art 
the weight of much prediliction and a great many 
theories o! human ruationship wih he found light in 
comparison with a gram of genius We plan out our 
political systems, we erpound our schemes of educa- 
tion, we talk of the seraacular as the safeguard of 
national spitit~... Then comes some individual 
bearing the sacred fire of genius, and its white 
flame makes our apparently shining dome of many 
coloured glass ’ look like variations of the primal 
darkness We are forced to recognise that our plans 
and arguments are only props to weakness stimuli to 
derivativeness, signs or disease through which humanity 
IS slowly progressing towards health They are 
certainly not evndences of activity of the free sp trt, 
which shows Itself through individual genius rising 
above the level of a race or an age, and uttering itself 
in any tongue it pleases to use. It has done to in the 
case of Sarojini Naidu it is doing so m the case of 
her j-ounger brother, the author of this book; and 
literary history has now to record the fact that the 
wind of the spirit can blow with equal strength sim^ 
Uneously from two points of the compass. 

'Haxmdranath Chattopadhyaja IS, I am convinced, 
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a true bearer of ihe Fire— not the hectic and transient 
blare ofyouthfulness (which has its place and time, but 
only a ^ce and time) but the incomiptible aodinexi- 
tinguishable flame of the immortal Youth which 
sustains the worlds visible and invisible In that 

convKtion 1 find tefuge from inconsistency • 

The first poem sets the tune to the whole 
book 

“Feast of Yonth " 

Lo ' over the mountains in silver grey 
Enchanted distance breaks a burning day ' 

Long clouds of faery flaming fire 

Gloom on the heaven looming mountain tops . 

And everywhere warm, silver fountain drops 
Scatter the music of desire 
The old stats dance enkindled with divine 
Ecstatic sparks The sea is foaming wine I 
The moon, a luscious ripened grape 
O erfloods the Cup of Youth The ocean shells 
Transform themselies for rapture, into bells 
For Youths bright feel of faery shape J 

Thrilled by the scented breath of Youth, the wind 
Shapes earth into a rich creative mind > 

And threshes out the sleeping snow 

into an active dream of joy The world, 

A secret flower, its petals hath uncurled 
lake visible hints or godly glow ' 

Here we come at once upon an nnusnal 
ardour eipressed through a succession of images 
of great beanty ^eare m the poetical tropics 
not only personally in the warmth of the poet’s 
feeling, but geographically in such a phrase as 
“bells for Youth’s bright feet,” which is not a 
youthfnl poet’s fancy but a ghmpse of Indian 
All through the book, mdeed, there is a 
fragrance and brightness and vanety of India, 
bot the young poet is less objective and more 
definitely personal than hts sister He gives us 
no songs that hare ladia for subject, like Mrs 
Naidns poems describing various phases of 
Indian, life He takes full opportunity of the 
prerogative of youth to busy itself with itself, 
and the result is delightful in achievement and 
u’^inng in prophecy Nothing could be finer 
tban the lyncal fervour of the poem called 
"Branches” with its simultaneous revelation of 
the aspiration of the poet and intermingling 
of the great triumvirate of creation, God, 
Nature and Humanity : 

The branches of my heart me now in flower, 

For the bright. Universal Spring hath woken j; 
Within my beiog in her fullest power > ^ 

A vow she pledges through a shining shower, 

1 give her back a blossom for a token , 
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Through immemorial mistj ol faded dreams 
A BOW thought tu wJdeJ I Ice a golden glimmer 
My tears flow toward the F nd in opal streams. 
My laughter bursts into a tbousano gleams * 
And thrills the star*fires with a twofold shimmer t 
The Spring hues deepen into human Dhss* 

The heart of God and man in scent arc Wended— 
The sky meets earth m one transparent kiss— 

My heart spnnK up out of the d m abyss 
On wmgs of ] gnt god rich and beauty splendid ’ 

That 1! 


He fights alone against the wotlds dark wrong, 
Takmg ifs peeple prisoners of right . 

Across my dreams bursts His victorious song, 

’ Out of the darkness inarch into fhelght’ 

One may easily set that aside mistakenly at 
“a ptece of oriental figure^esign ” Bat any one 
who has the privilege of knowing India knows 
that It IS the young poet s enunciation of the 
philosophy of hia race lYordsworth put the 
same meaning into his immortal lines “Above 
" ‘ * ’ . - . motion 


things but he did so as the tennmatioa of an 
rn,e cht .nSe adv^ture of the mind towards spmtual reah 

young man of the ^st feels also the subtle t 

urge of the season, but he does not respond the old English poet leaves off He his no need 
with one function only bis whole nature res orguehVmsefftowardsaamtcHectualconcep- 
ponds, and in his response you haieaghmpse t,on o7 the dmne immanence itism his bloo^ 
of the essential difference between W«t and ^ 

East both in life and the arts One speakafrom pemonalreahsatioaandhisioymginngit utter- 
the point of view of onr common hnmanity, the the Icmely fighter. Do^ as the 

other speaks from the pomtofview ofour com Adversary of humanity (instead of the Devil as 
mon divmity p^V* “’Jj. enjoy life .the coninion minds conceive the matter) is a fine 
otherto dedicate life to the eriioymeat of it by figure but is also the essence of Hmdn 

«l.a «Alf rbnffnnndhvnva SiotrS i 


the higher self Chattopadhyaya swgs 
“Ecstacy” 

O make my burning blood Thy sparkl ng wme 
for Thee to drink at pleasure and rejoice 
''rranimule my flesh into a song divine 
For Thee at wiU to voice ' 

Transform my teat* into a s Ivcc shower. 

To mingle with Thy rivers clear and white 
O ' make my laughter an enchanted flower 
To blossom m Thy 1 ght 
Fashion a banner out of my desire 
And float it on 1 hy Palace secret King ' 

Cleanse Thou my 1 fe with rich relentless fire 
Of endless suffering ' 

O ' make each word I speak a ajstal prayer 
Each thought I think a deathless Temple-name, 
Strike on the anvil of my heart s despa r 
The solace of Thy ^ame 

To the uninitiated Avestern mind these poems 
are not unlikely to bring a sense of exaggecati^ 

on account of their perpetual sense of being off 

the ground and tfieir exuderaod mragtaafftm 
Indeed, some of Chattopadhyaja’s po-«« 
appear to be oothiog more than a »tno^ 
figures of speech ns in this sonnet (“The God 
of Warriors ’ ) 

IhaveaGod His atmu the wh te iky 
Tattooed with starry beauty and Hi* proud 
JJeiermined brow the dark andthreatm ng ebnd 
His sword gleamsjn a Jjgbtnjog flash His eye 
Opes in the fiery Sun I lie^w nds that s gh 


philosophy, the last line of the sonnet is on(y 
an English rendering of a prayer from the 
Vpanishads 

Tagore has brenght into English poetry the 
(pint of devotion, and after the manner of the 
Vaisnavite worship figures himself at the be- 
loved sought by the Divine Ixiver Chetto 
padbyaya too has a sense ofdonble life endlessly 
Seeking mutual completion He expresses this in 
ho sonnet 

Lave ' I have known you foe one 1 tile hour 
And eU med you mine forever You have wrouj^t 
My I (e into a white continuous thought 
Of jou and left me breaking into flower 
Your fragrant breath was prophet to the shower 
Within my heart Beloved' 1 have bought 
Your love with painful s Icnces and caught 
Your echo m my soul s resounding tower 
.,.On(y our mortal lives are 1 ved apart m 
W e are together through the lonely years 
IniTsible I p (o I p and heart to heart 
Yon laugh my laughter and I weep your tears 
We move to meet each other on our ways 
O Love 1 down burning n ght and burning days 


Hi* burning breath The thunders burst eg bod 
His mighty war drum Lo ' a gleaming crowd 
Of colours in His rainbow banner high I 
He IS a warrior beautiful and strong 
Thro endless ages, dauntless m the fight 


Anrf fiegiveiif expressimi wftici is a< once 
P®*™* more on the surface as regards its exnressioo 
■' rutddreper as regards sigaiCcaaee in . 

Secretly He sends His message 
Swftly through the flower ng years „ 

In h child s resplendent laughter 
And a Woman * tender tetrs 
Stinset fires Urc danc ng dancing 
To the muse of His feet . 
la the burning breast of sunrise 
] can hear its footsteps beat 
Lo' HiSspIendourburstslikelghtnmg 
Ihrough the burning myst c space .. 

Shadows dance upon my pathuajv 
To the 1 ght upon H is face 
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Sliver stats are visible twinkles 
Of His dear, transparent touch . 
He IS moving every moment 
To the Vi-otld He loves so much ' 


Such poetry reconciles ns to the phenomenon 
of an Indian throwing the genius of his race into 
English poetry— not as a habit for Indians to 
follow, but as an exceptional means developed 
by the Time Spirit for letting loose in English 
poetry of a much needed element that will, it is 
to be hoped, warm its present chill blood, which 
has become so thin and cold that artificial 
attempts hive to be made to keep it moving by 
the stimulus of mere sensuousness and physical 
cxatement— attempts which have to be justified 
b^ exaggeratmg the importance of humanity in 
literature, and givmg the term humanity an 
altogether inadequate interpretation 

Xitcraiy histoix tells ns, if we hare only ears 
to hear, that negation and pessimism are blind 
alleys through which the spirit of poetry cannot 
pass “If there was no God,” said a scientist, 
“it would be necessary to create one ’ The 
human imagination needs a way out Some 
little eddy of the great stream that comes from 
the hm tops of mspiration may trouble the 
darkened pools, but it is only w here the open 
waters race with the urge of the heights and 
the call of the depths that we have the antben 
tic music and joy of poetry Shelley at the 
beginning oflastcentuiy knew that joy lathe 
midst of his sorrows and disputations be did 
sot mope moodily, though he sang of pain and 
disappointment He knew “If winter comes, can 
spinug be far behind And this young Indian 
poet with something of the Shelleyan stretch 
of imagination and lyncal rapture shows the 
way at the beginning of this century out of the 
deep valleys of gloom and uncertainty into the 
Sunlight and elevation of mner realisation of 
divinity. His book ends with a S9ng called 
“Night”, the song itself cods with a salutation 
to tomorrow morning 


God plap upon the heart strings 6t the dark 
To lull the cry of birds and fioners and streams 
His magic lingers weave each starry spark 
Into my sapphire dreams 

Out of the depths of Right, a vision starts, 
Haunting my anguish With a touch of flame . 
Like a rwrh flower unfolds the Heart of Hearts 
The petals of my name, 


The stars are white because His thoughts are white. 
And are hke them, in deeps of darkness bom 
O God I I seek the message of the night 
And find the gold of mom ' 


II. Th© Bliss of a Moment. 


The philosophy of a young and vital Asia was 
Introduced to America in the columns of the 
^Boston Tmnscnpt on January 1, IblD The 
poetry reviewer of the journal an Aniencan poet 
of distinction, de«cnb<d the “free verst” of The 


SIiss of a Afomenf, by Benoy Kumar Sarkar, as 
“at once rhythmic and full of vigorous fancy”. 
\Yein the west have long read Indian poetry, 
expecting to find in it a certain mystic beauty 
Tbs magic of rhythm, the richness of expression 
combined with indefiniteness and unreality, have 
come to represent the poetry of the Orient to our 
minds At the same time, there is a large body 
of Ameneans who do not care so much for the 
diction or melody of poetry as for the message 
contained in it In this light we are searching 
every expression fora message to our own people 
and to the laiger world, As well as to Asia A 
curiosity was, therefore, ivwakened m us by 
reading m the Boston review that Mr Sarkar’s 
“volume is extremely interesting, not only m its 
wealth of nnnsual iraagerv and thought, bnt abo 
as one more mdication that the world is rapidly 
becoming unified, and that Kiplmg’s bold states 
ment that East and West will never meet is found 
to be quite wrong " Not only are they meeting, 
but such a message as that contained in The 
Bliss of a Moment, by an Indian, is more closely 
allied to our own mental habits than all the 
works of Kipling 

Since western scholars, such as Max Muller 
and ^bopenhauer, followed even by Indians 
themselves, treated us to the spiritual glones of 
the Hindus, we have bad enougn and to spare of 
transcendental “bliss” TVe^have been fed on it 
by India’s ow n great sons, such as Vivekananda 
and Tagore, as well as by sympathetic western 
interpreters like Margaret Noble (Nivedita) It 
might Ik said that we were m need of such ideas 
of renunciation and other worldliness Yet 
today, after cultivatmg our own Emersons, 
Bergsons, Blakes and Fichtes, to mention jnst 
a few among the modems we, the alleged 
materialists of tbeaniveme, haiecome io ques- 
tion the claim of the Orient to superiority mthe 
philosophy of spirituality and transcendentalism 

After reading The Bliss of a Moment, another 
question has arisen in our minds If this little 
volume of seventy five poems, translations from 
the Bengali, represents the mind of Asia, in any 
particular, then wehavc been not only imperfectly 
informed but Asia has been misrepresented to us 
Indologists have told us of India “plunging m 
thought again”, unmindful of matenal things, 
seeking solacem meditation of an after-life Such 
statements bear out the statement of Professor 
James Harvey Nobinsos, of CoJambia Vmversity, 
an historian of distinction, to the effect that 
historians have contmued, as they always have 
done, to ^see their own particular interests 
“reflected in the dim mirror of the past 
They narrated such past events as they believed 
would interest the reader'; they commented on 
vthesewitha view of instructing him, fortifying 
his virtue or patriotism or staying his faith m 
God In a way it was not so very important 
whether they took pains to verify their facts or 
not their motives were mamly literary'^- 

moral or religious ” t 
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1 T ‘V® ToW lalRoy the Schiller of India is embraced m its 
^ r Indian Imtoriars haw mental scope The hfohimmedan of Egypt the 
wo«tr,nfi^ff Chinese philosop^ the 

1 V’ American poet, the divine Dante, all form a part 

1 defi-tiice on of the intellectual horizon upon which the eyes 

\ il”*i supposed to hoM a of young Asia arc gazmg At the same time is 
I *"**•?“ revealed the cosmopolitan viewpoint of the 

schoLar of ancient an 1 medieval India, inferior author, and the fact that Asia w utilizing the 
t^o none of the historians or litemrj men who entiie world and all that the human intellect 
haveinformedus a^utthe mysttcism of Asia, hasproduced m its development 
The message ■whjcli Ins poctrj carries and the OfVirgd he sings 

J hmet’s disc pie in»p rer 
Of Dante s and Marnn s 
Teacher of patriot sm thou 
Of adages and cl itiesl 

And from Virgil he comes to modem 
America and finds in the Status oF Liberty a 
message to Asia. Thus he writes 

W^iose message is the bas s of character, 

Of g n of morals and source of creeds 
Fnergy beh nd all world forces Thou~ 

O L beriy the very fount of J feJ 
Iq this manner does he reach into the past 
and draw mspiration or stand in the present 
and look about him for expressions of the 


philosophy, indigenous to India, which he 

pounds enmes not the slightest taint ofqmes 
ccnce piety or mysticism llehia given ns at 
in his prose that side of the last which ha* 
been scarcely touched by interpreters of the East 
to the West The questions ikaturally anting 
arc ‘ Is this the East speaking ? Or is The 
Efiss of a Afoment the poetry of a hew Asia 
the spiritual expression of a rejurenqfed East 
that has embodied itself in the Pan Islam of the 
Persian Jnmaluddm the repnbl can endeavor of 
iovag China, (he claim of racial equality by 
Japanese statesmen the Hindu Moslem amt} of 
the In bans the epoch making scientific 
achievements of the Hindu Or Dose alongwilh 
the great number of young Hindu seieotifie 
educAtionnl and political mTssonane* ? 

The Acir lori ruhl city JJcrfletia (January 


broad cooeeptioa of the lioes entitled, 

The Patrie ore of interest not only m this 


1910) seems to have caught the spirit of the connection but oUo because they strike the 
little volume In its estioiate the book coos sts keynote of the anthor's pedagogic scheme, oa 
of poems that electril; with the vitality of their which he would build education without re* 
messege They combine theeaergyonif forward fereace to satiosahty or race, a scheme diame* 
look of the Occident with the inward upward tncally opposed to the accepted natioualistic 
looking faith of the Onent ideas la every country Such a statement may 

The philosophy is frankly i challenge to seem paradoxical in toe light of Mr Sarlore 
every accepted conventiort to every rccc^aed activities in connection with the National 
standard of culture and thought of art Council of Education m Bengnl. But this is 
national tv patriotism The bliss of a not so for using his own vvords taken from 

moment IS to the poet, the eternal moment of the led c Afognxine s — — " 

change AwhaiwAVmv as taught /n Ihe Crfa article The Hindu J 


.0 the C/fa 

a ins religion The poem Shakti condenses 
into a few lines Ins conception of life Even in 
the works of western poets he fnd$ but o 
reflection of his own self and h sownphdosopby 
Thus he speaks of Drowning 

Teacher of effort of fru t on careleis 
O thou world gr ntest best cr t c of He 1 
Thne is the modern G tas gospel of hope 
And work for its own sake O Seer energ *l bold I 
Agaitf iW’ipwirftwjw'rriTif rfrwwwir 
/ What IS progress but revolt and fa lurel 
h_rhe re al heroes are tho se t hat fa I 

iCndless es'stcnec tlftlunt.StO' that 'nee 

1 That IS not deterred by the feat of defeat 
( Aside from the sp nt of Shakti which neivacles 
every page the mind of 3 oung Asia ns snown by 
the author is found to possess three charactens* 
tics breadth of vision cosmopolitanism and 
universalism and modernism The whole world 
j» Its range of thought and sympathy and every 
class of society, from the poverty slricl en 
nt living in his thatched hut toDw ijendm 


, light years ago 1 

article The Hindu Edncation'il System East 
Achievements and Future Ideals ' , be said 

It has vTt to be d nned nto our cars that modcf* 
nizal en of Ind a sc ent flcalfy interpreted should 
mean the proper ut 1 rat on of modern world forces 
and the ass'm bt on of world-culture in the interest of 
the development of Ind an nat Onal Ideals along the 
I nes of ealural evolut on ’’ 

TtieOlissof aAfOOTerfrembodtesSbak'tij that 
Sbakti takes the form of modernism with its 
accontpaixyiitg aspects of cosmopolitanism and 
breadth of vision A phase of the broad vision 
of Asia n found to be pluralisbc In one poem 
the author says 

I have rebelled aga nsl creeds and codes, > 

0 cr3'sta]$ shape 

We presents an argument for almost every 
case provided it shows energism life action 
Thus be writes \ 

Yoo depend on energy he on fa th 
I bel eve in persons in part es the) 
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Sotnucli does Mr Sarkar believe Jn a variety 
of forms and in tbe various manifestations of 
energy that he seems to have no “morals’* m 
the ordinary sense IIis test of human values, 
hon ever, is creation That to him is not only his 
standard of living, but his test of all human 
activity In his belief, oat of gnefs and jovs 
comes real creation , and such creation is as a 
work of God Because is it not true that gnefs 
and joys are but fruits of endeavour? 

“Immortal thou, Creator, among men 
If sincerely thou hast grieved and jojed, “ 
he sings 

Thus the message of a new Asian poet to 
America is not quiescence and transcendentalism, 
but energy From the Imes m which he says 
Man that is man is bound to break 
And demo'lis'h barriers o^d , j 
AH human blood no matter whose 
Seeks to challenge the questions closed 

to the poem on “Death”, in which is embodied 
the motif of the entire book, as well as the 
philosophy of a new Asia, we find a new con 
ception of life among peoples hitherto little 
kaow*Q to us save through mystics, travelers and 
missionaries The ideas m the poem "Death” 
are so charactensfic of the poet that tb^ are 
here quoted* 

Not like a dead animat ( would d e— 

Not I ke ooe whose heart h des no cosmic heat , 

My last testament 1 would write at death 
Ms self, to declare the glories of the earth , 
ft IS energy that is life, its forms 
^ Craving loraship love, warfare defeat , 

This ambrosia is not to be had 

Except on this earth of mud, trees and stones ’ 

If God there be and if it be His might 
To satisfy man s prajers and demands 
And if death is bound to come I would play 
For & death full of madness unrest, life 
Is this Asia, speaking, or is it the voice of our 
own forefathers who founded Amenca and en- 
graved their names on our hearts ’ 

Alice Bird 

III. War and Self-Deterimnation. 

Il’ar and Sell Determinatioa Four Essays 
by Aurobindo Ghose (with a portrait of the 
author lu Bengali costume) Pp 176 S R 
Murthy &. Co Well bdund and well printed on 
thin paper Tnpbcame, Madras 

Tbe four eassys are Tbe Passing of^ar?, 
Tbe Unseen Pow er Self Determination, A League 
of Nations The last essay coyers more than 
half the book, and there is a short mtrodne-' 
tion The boos is a complete study on the 
philosophy of contemporary politics and the 
sum and substance of the lessdn it teaches 
is that “the western device of solvation by 
machinery” [League of Nations] is boned to 
prove a failure in the absence of the spint of the 
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things we profess War and violent revolutions 
can be chmmated only by getting nd of “the 
raner causes of-wnr and the constantly accu 
mnHting iarma of successful injustice of which 
violent revolutions are the natural reactions ” 
ThcTiregnnnt sentences of the author, surcharged 
with thought and wisdom, liavc to be pondered 
and digested in ordertlint we may fullyprofit 
by them It is not therefore our intention to 
make lengthy extracts But our esteemed and 
honoured country man has long been out of 
Bengal, and it mny Jie of interest to the reader 
to know something of his pre'ent views on 
religions and social questions of which we get 
incidental ghmpsesm these essays His views on 
world politics coincide with those of all advaa-' 
ced thinkers like Rabindranath Tagore and 
others who can penetrate belimd the passing 
phtaonmena. intn the soul of thin^ ana before 
whom all hypocrisy and selfishness reveal 
themselres in their naked ugliness, while at the 
same time the far off beneficent results of 
present tendencies nnd germs of thooght are 
manifested in a brightness of glory which js 
hidden from our da^ened souls accustomed as 
weare to live from dny to day m tbe fleeting 
light of contemporary events “Salvation lor 
individual or community,’' says Anrobmdo 
Ghose, 'comes not by the Law but by the Spirit 
Wem ladn bare also yet to realise that truth 
—not by the shastra, but by tbe Atman ” 
Elsewhere Mr Ghosh speaks of “ tbe singular 
sophistical contention of the Indian defenders 
of orthodox caste ngiditv on its economical side 
that coercion of a man to follow his ancestral 
profession in disregard not only of his mch* 
nations, but of his natural tendencies and 
aptitudes, is a secumg to the individual of his 
natural right, his freedom to follow his heredi 
tary nature ” We should remember that m 
these nod tbe follow mg passages we have the 
matured opinions of Aurohmdo Ghose, the pro- 
phet of Indian nationalism “ the subjection 
of woman, the property of the man over the 
woman, was once an axiom of social life and 
has only in recent times been effectively challan- 
ged So strong was or had become the instinct 
of his domination in the male animal man, 
that even religion and philosophy have had to 
sanction it, very nnjeh in that formula in which 
Milton expresses the height ofmasculme egoism, 
'He for god only, she for god in him,’— if not 
actually for him in fhe place of God This idea too 
IS crumbling into the dust though its remnants 
Still chug to life by many strong tentacles of old 
legislation, continued mstmet,^ persistence of 
traditional ideas, the fiat has gone out agamst 
it in the claim of woman to be regarded, she too, 
as a free individual bemg ” Our next extract 
will vive ns an idea of the author s views on 
religion which seem to be Composed of posi- 
tivism, pragmatism, melion«m, Hegelism and 
Vedantism, from each of which he takes some 
elements to evolve the complex but profound 
theory of man and human soaety and human 
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SnS, ttmfcfe ts<»lial for m to rmrabo- 

tbriroida >ln,ct,oaof ttewOTM tot fodiaa poI.Ocaa, tat 
olnv of r ' »“ P^btical uoifration of India lyitli ,« 

f<5nS . n ,Ir™r A sfrofor apint dirinrcrmlsandcastta-Hat run mil bribe 

l^?n ^ ® reveal bison meehanical construction of omtT, if onitris not 

V^l, SometbioE of inthebeartof the race nnd if it te niadf onlra 

«« dimlr 111 tfec mcitts foT sofegu'ifdiag and organisiag our 
inttrcsts^ The only safety for man lies m 
J? o®^ learning to lire from tMthm ontwards not 

Immamty On the old sense of o Power in the dependrog on institutions and machinery to 
tintver^ of which the world th-tt we live m n perfect hmi but out of hia growing inner perfec 
the f eld is supervening the nearer perception of tion avail ng to sh-ipe a more perfect form and 
a goUUeau ID man the unseen King of whom the frameoflife " ■ - i - • 

outer mm is the veil and of whom our mmd and 


If we are to found the Kingdom of 
God in humanity, sve must hrst Know God and 
see and lire the dirmertruth of our being m 
ourselves 

Critic 

IV To the NatlODB. 

To the Natioas From the French of Paul 
Richard with an introduction by Rabindranath 
Tagore Madras Oanesh and Co 1919 Price 
Rs 1 8 0 Pp 78 

The n ar and its lessons is the theme of this 
book The author is an idealist some may even 


life can be the servants md living instmments 
and our perfected souls the dear mirrors But 
■we have to see more lucidly and in the whole 
before \ve can know this godhead There arc 
three pow ers and forms in which the being who 
18 at work in things presents hinwclf to our 
vision There is f rst the form of him that we 
behold in the universe hut that oratkastwbat 
ive seeof it in the appearances of things is not 
the whole truth of him it is indeed ont) a first 
material shape and vital fonndatioa which he 

has offered for the starling point of our growth, -- - 

an initial cum of preltmmaiy reatisatioos from call him a visionary but that only means that 
which we have to proceed and to transcend be has the gift of seemg things ahead the things 
them The next form is that of which man that are coming to be itb a Frenchman's 
^one here bas the secret for in bun it is pro> faculty of lucid exposition he analyses tbeeausei 
cressively revealing itself lo a partial and oftbe war with a sure touch and ■with an un 
alwrtjsitieompleteaccompIishiogaaduBfoJdmg emng Baser poiata out the wnytothe extermi 
Hia thonshts bis ideals his dtearas his at nation of war—theonlywvy, vu Itisthevery 

tempts at ft high selfexceeding are the clues by sptnt lo men and in things which must he 
whirti he attempts to discover the spirit the altered It is the soul in each nation ■which 
moulds m which he tries to seue the form of must be transformed There is only one moral 
the Divinity But they too are only a partial law for men and for peoples Almost every 
light nod not the whole form of thegodhead sentcace of this little book tells it isfnllof apt 
Something Waits beyond which the human generahsotions which are fit to be guotedas 
mind approaches la a shapeless aspiration to maxims Liberty equality and fraternity must 
an ine&ible Perfectiofl an infinite Light an benceforlb be the rale of mutual deaLog among 
infinite Power an infinite Love a universia nations as they have hitherto been among 
Good and Beauty This is not something that mdividaaJs Patriotism ainst be elevated Small 
isnotyetiapeiiretbeing agod who is Worn nations wiU be counted great by ^atspintual 
iBir or -who has to be created by man it is the and inteUectnal achievemrats The Ming of 
eternal of A\hom this infinite ideal » a mental roan willbecomeuttcrlyabborrent and be totally 
reflection It is beyond the form of the umrersC forbidden Man must transcend his love of coun 
and these psychological Aal sations oftbe try fof the sake of the Supreme mother-coun^ 
human being and yet it is here too m roan Ilnmanity lasting peace can only be found in 
andsiibsiststarroiiadinghimioBlIthepowersof a free dedication by all the nationsof all their 
the world he lives in Itisboththe sp.nt who powers to the service of Humanity Here area 

is in the universe and the invisible king m npui wiv extracts . . » • 

who IS the master of Ins works It develops in ^ Peace had come to imply a state of things 
the universe throueb Jaws which are not which permitted the big nations to treat the 

complete here or not filled in their sense nod httlc nations as they pleased And the big 

action until humanity shall have folly evolved nations called themselves peaceful when not 
in Its nature the potentialities of the mind and wishing to wage war with the strongest they 
soint It works m, man bat through hs contented themseIvca^W|tfa making ware-wifhont 
lodirzduaJ and corpor'ite ego so long ns he too Tnimt- r,»ks--r,« ili. 
dwells within the knot of his present mental ty 
Only when hjs race knows God and lives mthi 
Divine wfll the idealsense ofhis stniingsbreii 
o tmfold itself and the kingdom be founded 
am samrtddham ’ 


too many risks— on the weakest ' r 

To hear them— the oppressed nations had 
never so many defenders Each one wishes to 
liberate those nations oppressed by the others * 
All prepared for it (war} nnd rendered it 
mentable It is the logical expected result of 
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selfish politics and “tinscnipnlous ambition, thi^ 
necessary prodnct of material forced, the pnst 
price for the shameless or hypocritical iniquities 
of all -It IS the war of the hungry for conquest 
agamst those glutted Tnth conquest ’’ 

"Some are making nse of the names of Right 
and Justice— but in Tain- It is the nght and 
justice Tiolated by them all \ihich is forcing 
them to this hand to-hand stmg^c ' 

" they (the nations of Europe) hare tied 
their hands one to the other,insunng tliemsdrea 
mutually through treaties, against any chance 
of peace ’ 

"As long as the state of things which gare 
it (war) birth remains unchanged it will be 
bom again out of its own ashes Peace will be 
but a truce Tictory but an opportunity for 
fresh conflicts and that probably between the 
allies of yesterday ' 

"Have we not seen how they nre capable of 
doing, when their allied armies m 1300 ravaged 
Peking and committed under Germany's leader 
ship the same atrocities wth which they now 
reproach her " 

* Patriots are «een sw elling w Uh pnde when 
their counttry their mother has commitedono 
of those very arts w hich weald make them die of 
shame, had their own sons been gndty of it ’ 
"Honour does not consist m the control of 
others, but m «elf<ontro] ' ‘ 

' The greatest country, be its boundaries 
narrow or vast, is that in whuh humanity 
reaches its highest stature the true " 

There are many other passages m the book 
which deserve quotation, but we have no space 
^or them 

The letterpress, binding nod general get up 
of the book are worthy of the bwt European 
Firms The mam lesson of the book that politics 
must be xnteipenetrated with spintuali^, m 
order to attain truly beneficent results, w ou* 
which the great powers of the world will be 
compelled to lay to heart bytbe force of circum, 
stances in the near future Hut Ixfore this is done 
nil talk of a permanent peace w 31 be a mere 
chimera and even the man m the street enn 
understand that it cannot be otherwise The 
introduction contributed by RabindranatU 
Tagore IS full of wise reflections and those who 
have read hu book on Satianalisa need not 
be told that the crimes that the ^\e3t hasi 
committed in the name of nationalism have 
always drawn forth Tagores most eloquent 
invectives He has no patience with bypoemv 
and shams, and m this short preface he ha* 
tnrned them inside out in his own inimitable 
style Altogether the book Is one which is sure 
to make its mark in thoughtful circles thxouEhoot 
the w orld, and we w elcome it as a sober sane 
end wholesome contribution to the new poliUc* 
which wiU replace the eld m the coming dawi 


V, Studios in Village Economics. 

Stadies ta I il/age Economtes By Rai Sah 
A P Patro B A , BJ. FRES (Lend), Berham 
pore Madras With an Introductory Isote 
by Dr Gilbert Slater, ma, d «c (Lond) 
Professor of Indian Economics, Madras Univcr* 
sity Pp 102 , price Rs 3 

As the population of India is predominantly • 
rural and agncultural the study of Indian ’ 
Economics resolves itself largely luto a study of 
the economic conditions of the village The ryot 
js the pivot on whom the economic life of the 
village turns and nothing gives one a truer 
insight into the condition of the ryot than the* 
study of his family budget To such a study a 
band of selfless workers in Southern India— 
among whom Mr Patro's name deserves 
honourable mention— are devotingtheirtiffle and 
energy A study of the family budget is in its 
very nature a difficult thing and to be fruitful 
such a study requires the active cooperation of 
a large number of workers Mr Patro s 
attempts to elicit the truth about the economic 
position of the ryots ba questioning them about 
their domestic affairs do not seem to have been 
always successful. And little wonder Even an 
educated mao would find it difficult to give an 
acccrateidea of his incomings and outgoings 
under vanous beads during a year Few peo^e 
manage thnr households on the lines of a bust 
ness firm And the statements made by the 
r/ots in spite of the presence of local officials 
and w itnesses, ore sure to be vitiated by their 
personal bias ignorance, lack of a 6rn*e of pro- 
portion and last bu( not the least by a very 
natural desire to snub the impertinent enquirer 
and by suspicion of bis motives A proper 
training in the pnnaples of modem saentific 
research w ould have enabled Mr Patro to sift 
and scrutinise thoroughly the facts brought to 
ins notice , but nothing of the kind seems to 
have been done Mr Patro is himself conscious 
of the defects of hi3 methods and very properly 
deprecates any attempt to jump at conclusions 
from his studies He would be satisfied if his 
endnines lead others to tread lu his footsteps 

Still certain facts stand ont so prominently 
from these studies of the economic life of the 
Ganjam ryots that Mr Patro places before us 
and are supported by such unanimity of evidence 
that they deserve at least a passing notice 
One of these facts is the extremely low standard 


One of these facts is the eitremelv low standard 
ofhfeoftheryot andtua kfOWlUg DOV'tTtV nud 
indcbicdnesa Ont ui the ten families whose 
budgets Mr Patro has recorded only one was 
able to secure the necessary miuimun of food 
(30 os per head per day) and that of the 
cheapest cereals None could afford fish meat, 
or even vegetable curry as part of their normal 
diet And oil had to spend a disproportionately 
large percentage of their income on food— a sure 
sign of poverty Most were indebteii beyond 
hope of redemption As Mr Patro points ont, 
the diet of the lyots often compares nnfsTonr- 
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"/'I ■" ?=“>'■. Rotmtion Dfllicmfc of ConnoJ Brafis br lie 

fctttrioiT of Slite, (2) F°ee^,mporta2;n“r 
S?;’ *!,, ™ t G«H, Md (3) Reto.pt, oa of Ibi 

tint tile may not often put a premium on ^suca of notes by gold from the Paper CurtocT 
'’"tu f 4 . t, t, 11 . li«cr« and the Gold Standard Reserre 

The other fact -which IS e qually orommetit m .« 
the growing presstire of popu)ation_o« the so il i adoption of these measures 

vtiiSuidCUCiO^^enambers orGanjamiyoIs 

to seek emploTment outside their villagesor sink eurrenej position and stabihse 

to the poshion of landless agticuUuraUabonrers opinion that a m- 

without regular cmplorin^t or means of i™ted sale of Councils will not materially affect 
subsistence The growth of such an agrarian 
proletariate IS not only an ceonoauc but nlaon 

politicaldanger to the country s of India are indispensable toLcrforeign 

Let ns bo^ that further and more amirale gircs India an ndyantage in 

information on these points such ns recorded S5‘ 

^ V increased internal demand for indigenous 
Mr Patro or hw co ivorkers m the same Md. ftJodocts Such a demand, even if it comei. wd 

MiOH take a considerable time to materialise 
X ^ The Tls:ohaT\g-a Crists. There wdl be no tuo opinions m the country 

4oout tne desirability of removing the existing 
The Exchange Crisis or Memorandum of Jestrictions on the free importation of gold 
Evidence Prepared for the Indian Currency and The<e restrictions were not in the first instance 
Exchange Committee by S K Surma n a Unposed in the interests of India and they have 
su aaihoT ot Indina Moaetaty ProWms, etc ®ot benefited India except perhaps indirectly to 
Madras iolO “very slight extent by guarding the Engbsh 

In few other thing* has probably tbegwat 
wvolution wrought by the War been more **> uphold Dntish credit 


■ilrerueuig countries, especially those whose 'tandard for India but wants torevert to the 
principal cumnef is silver, in a tery awkward •'trer stnndard of the past By on agreement 
predicament and compelled them to adopt "*twe<n the Great Powers it is possible to 
various contrivances to economise the use of “aiotnlnthe relative value of gold andsilveret 
thewhite metal In India the nseinthepnce » fixedratio In the changed conditions of the 
of silver tinfortunately synchronised with the '"^orld today he opine* that even England— the 
time when tlie Government was compelled to •‘iroogest opponent of such an ngreement in 
vastlyinCTcaseits silver output fromthemlnta tb«.past—miEbt consent to try the experiment 
—partly as n result of the Secretary of State* N«j one who knows how deep rooted is the belief 
larsp sales of Council Drafts and portly to meet >«» the minds of the English peoplft that England' 

war expenditure m India on behalf of HisMajesv tonjmcrcial prosperity is based iai^ely c- ’ - 


His Mnjess tommcrcial prosperity is based iaiuely 
tv’s Government in Euglond. The legislative gqd standard and gold currency could hope for 
KStnctions on the free importation ofprecKms sutf, a consummation In the eveitf of Lo^nd 
metals also quickened the demand for currency stin proviog recalcitrant Mr. Sarma exfitcts the 
by turning peoples attention tothe mpeefno dthcr powers to enter into such an /igrecment 
lOTcer a token com) ns the Sole means of satisfy ovitbout her, Remembering the part London 
ing their demand for silver both for use in the ha^ pjay^ ,a the past ta the fioaneml w orW, 
arts (prohibition against melting notw itbstand «(, would be much like playing Ilnmlet without 
incl and for boating There can be littledoubt t«v PriaCeofDenmark Eved if ;t were possible 
that both melting and boarding of mpecs have t® leaie out England from the transaction, it Is 
cone on apace during the last few year* Mr to-j late m the day to expect the other countries 
sarma thinks that the Indian tendency to hoard of Europe to go back on their gold standard 
lOff is largely doe to the fact that prccioas onfl adopt bimetallism 

metals used ns ornaments are the absolute Thenucstion before us then resolves itself into 
oropevtr of women (rtr«/h 2 SBpi!i India Bat the this Can India, without the co-opcmtion of 
absenceofpropcrbankingfacilitiesoutsde large thsmst of the world of which thete is little 

commerciaf centres and the sense of mseeuniy ch%ncc put a stop to the g«at fluctnations in 
engendered by the war have certainly been ihft pnee of silver ? If she cannot, then what 
among the most potent causes of such hoarding b^mes of the silver standard 2 As n mutter 
Mr Sariba goes on to propose certain of f-»ct silver mono-metalhsm was tried and 
lesforthe present currency difBculties of fouQ,j wanting The troublw and turmbiU 
c Indian Government. These are -*■ (l) ttuough which this unhappy country has passed 
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dating the last quarter of a eenturj mil only 
terminate when the Government of India fhll> 
and frankly adopts a gold standard and a gold 
currenew and relegates silver pemanently to_ 
the subordinate position which its smaller 
valne deserv es just as the avilised governments 
ofCnrope and America did the moment the white 
metal began to show signs of depreciation 

About five years ago Mr Sarmas Indian 
Monetary Problems v, as reviewed in th^ 
columns It was said at the time that Mr 


Sanaa was one of the few advocates of a silver 
standard for India but that his advocacy of the 
cause of silver was based on many hypothetical 
premises which detracted much from the value 
of his arguments and left his readers uncon 
vinced We are sorry to have to repeat that 
statement today, although we admire him for 
consistently maintainmg the position he took 
up half a decade ago 

Eco>, 
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M Edmond Pemer contributes a weekly 
^ article to the celebrated Parisian 
* evening paper Le Temps under the 
heading of Le Moode Virante (“the living 
world’) The last of these articles, pub 
Iisbed on January 4, deals with the world 
famed researches into vegetable life of Sir 
Jagadish Chandra Bose Our readers may 
find a translation t)f M Pemer’s article 
interesting It is not quite so cordially 
laudatory as what w e have read la English 
papers But it is interesting to see what 
praise is given byaforcignerwho is anxious 
to claim the utmost p6ssible credit for his 
own countrymen in particular and for 
Europeans in general We hope M Per 
ner fully appreciates the wonderful work 
bemg done hj the illustrious Bengali man 
of science Anyhow , the article is interest 
ing in itself, and suggestive of enquines 
■which arc more easily made in Bengal than 
ID cold countnes where the vegetation is 
less varied and is not, as with us mindm 
perennial 

Long ago at the Museum of Natural Ilistoiv 
lO Pans, Claude Bernard delivered a whole 
course of lectures on the phenomena of life 
common to animals and plants In tho«e days 
this was regarded as a novelty Lntil his time(l) 
people were rather indued to admit that 
tverything is contrast between the creatures 
composing the two regions of organic life 
Superficially indeed it eonld be sail in fact 
that la the matter of the gaseous eachanges 
between the ntno«phere ard plants all is exactly 
the opposite of what happens in the case of 
nuituais. Thev restore to the air the oxygen 
taken from it by animals , they are sustained 


wholly by liquid or gaseous food, whereas 
animals require solid nutriment , they propagate 
themselves by means of seeds, whereas animals 
lay eggs Even children almost instinctively 
distin^ish plants from animah Plants seem 
immobile and insensible But when naturalists 
set to work to examine the facts more carefully 
they discovered that beneath appearances so 
different there existed profound resemblances 
aad that in fact not only are there vital 
pheaomena common to animals and plmts but 
that an vital phenomena are m essence the 
same so much so that we have come to think of 
life ns being a property of a particular substance 
to which has been given the name of protoplasm 
Every living being whether vegetable or animal 
begms life as n tiny mass of protoplasm Often 
capable of rapid movement whether it be 
vegetable or animal m nature this tiny mass 
contains a central corpuscle a nucleus and it 
has detached itself from another living being 
which It reproduces in all its details by dividing 
itself when it has attained certain dimensions by 
absorbing the substances which constitute its 
elements The whole history of life is that of 
the modifications which these tiny masses 
present ns they multiply themselves by division 
or budding m order to form in associatiou 
what we call an organism The mam dilTcreuce 
between animals and plants consists m the fact 
that theelemcnts of the latter enclose themselves 
09 fast as they are formed in a protecti^ 
envelope composed of an inert substance sum 
cientlyngid to prevent any senous change of 
form under external pressure This substance, 
^own to us under the name of eellalov is 
nothing else than the material of which paper is 
made It is ^e formation oftfus wall of cellulose 
round planKells which causes plants to appear 
ia««nsible by imposing upon them their charac 
tenstK immobihty But this Immobility is 
merely relative and a naturalist at Calcutta 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose has caused aome 
exalement in London by a lecture in he 
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ttovements of plants visible toall time of day In out own conatry, the bearded 
D 11 ”f"i , %“arigold opens its flower at eight in the 

own poet Rollmat had felt the sonls of ferns morning and doses it at fire in*tbe after 
thnl^gonthcopenwastesinwhichthevhveCa), noon The orniibogailam tabtllatum owes 
t seemed to the hearera of Sir Jagadtsh that its French name of la dame^oazc'fienres to 
tms mysterious soul had revealed itsclfto him, the fact that it eipands jisdf at the honr 
that he was making a new step forward m ol cl yen The Marvel of Pern fafirahi/is 
penetrating into the mystery of things, and this Jatapa) wakes, np at five in the evening 
sentiment has naturallv roused their enthasiasm to go to sleep again at about ten next monung 

^ fact Sir Jagadish, who has founded m the mnllen with its great flowers also sleeps all 
Calcutta an institute of vegetable physiology, day till abont eight in the evening, there is 
has invented the means of magnifying cnorinons- even a species of cactus which only opens its 
ly the minutest movements of plants and flower at midnight to close it immediately 
making them visible to all eyes. If be wishes afterwards The purslane is only open from 
to follow the details of the growtB^of a plant, midday to one These movements of openmg 
he fiscs at the extremity of its stem a very and closing are motions of the whole corolla, 
light magnetic leier which communicates all and the fact that allSowers do not open at the 
its movements to a needle provided with a same hour proves that the light, beat and 
little brightly lilumiaated mirror This mirror humidity to which theirblossommgiscommonly 
projects its image, which appears as a luminous attributed are sot the sole causes of their 
point, and its movemeata record enonnonsly activity The wood sorrels, the dandelion, the 
magnified, the faintest movements of the base viper s grass and the hawk weed open and close 
of the needle fixed at the extremity of the independently ol any variations of light, tern 
stem, and so we can follow in every detail the peratnre or humidity 

movements of growth of the plant It was by But each part of a flower may also hare its 

a similar procedure (3) that the Preach physicist own independent movements The orchids 
liissajous rendered visible the vibrations of a possess one larger petal than the others which 
diapason in the form of sysimetnc curves whose is called the standard The itaod&rd of the 
ares crossed one another in the most elegant pergsdiniuo} faJeatom oseDIates continually 
fashion These movements are spontaneoni Qnt you 

As tor the idea of fixing to the extremity of have only to touch, sever so lightly the 
a plant’s stem a light wand whose free extremity stamens of thistles, artichokes, barbevies or 
should render visible the minutest motions ©fits centaunes to cause them to contract m vanouc 
ba8ebyafflphfyingthem(3),theereditforraTentiog ways exactly os if they were sensible In the 
tins belongs to mrw in, who has in fact described beautiful white flower of the "grass of pama* 
the movements of a growing plant The aent asos the stamens, each in its tura extend 
of Sir Jagadish consists in having modified this themselves and thus successively place their 
orocedure of research in such a way as to make poUeaoathe pistil afterwards resuming their 
the results apparent to a large audience Dr upright position It is the same thing mthe 
Comandon performed much the same feat (3) by case of the monk's hoods the geraniums the 
obtamlag cinematograph films of the field of a saxifrages, the dittanies the rue Here, what 
microscope so as to display before a larec causes the movement is the degree of evolution 
audience the bacillus of typhoid fever and the ofthe fructifying pollen The sOrae eausepro 
oMe Bomochete of syphilis forcing its way daces stiU more remarkable movements in the 
through the globules ofhving blood For all ease of tbebirthwort The flower of this plant 
that ft IS a fact that no one can fail to feel w a yellow funnel like the twist of paper m 
surprised whea you see the extremely slow which the grocer sells you sugar, and dws not 
motions of plants so magnified as to resemble even lack the tnnngular overpluss which he 
the bnsk movements of animals ^ckam to enclose your purchase Ibis ftnoel 

, r 1 - *. 1 .— •ismormany perpendicular to the son so that 

The motor Jff smaU flies coA easfly penetrate into it But m 

long been knowm to us and *"*^ **"" ^" o,^er to get the nectar they seek they must 

all parts of the plant, but especially in the stamens and so collect 

flowers which ® poWen which they deposit on the pistil Thus 

localised motions otiheit the flower is fertilized Whereupon*^ the flower, 

flowers dimrtt^selves towards the ^^^t, lowers itself and becomes 

facnl^ IS ® *,SniKl to peadaat.aad the tnaagnlar salient tongue closes 

bebotropism’- Snthe opes onfice of the flowerand seals it so 

known, the verticiliat^ sage, which acts rn the Darwin has shown that many flowers are 
contrary fashion . thus fertilued by insects such as bees m search 

Agam, there are flowers which instead of of nectar, and that there are some, such as 
movmg as a whole confine themselves to open thoseoftnesage-plaat.whichpossessdispositions 
mg or shutting their corolla accordmg to the extraordinarily appropriated to the succesful 
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fertiluation of the pistil Sometimes insects 
are the victims of their taste for nectar 
K-anckel d Herculais has told ns of certain 
flov, ers which close firmlj on the long proboscis 
of the sphynx moths when they come to feed 
and hold the pooi^creatures captive till they 
die XV ith what looks like useless cmelty — a proof 
nevertheless of the sensitiveness of the parts 
operating This sensibility N is even more 
exaggerated m the case of the ovaries of the 
bahaaitaes, the walls of which burst at the 
lightest touch and so open a way for the 
dissemination of the seeds 

Nor is this sensibility confined to the Sowers 
Darwin has given the name of carnivorous 
plants to those xvhose leaves are capable of 
csptnnng insects The most celebrated of these 
arc the droseras and the dtoneas The drosera 
lives m our French marshes and its leaves form 
a flat rosette applied to the soil These leaves 
are at the end of a long peduncle or stem and 
hare the form of a disk carrying all round its 
edge and even on its upper surface long 
appendices each ending in a little ball which 
secretes a viscous and transparent liquid so 
that each seems to be tipped with a drop of 
d'W They arc to fact what m an animal we 
XX ould call tentacles If an insect settles on the 
edge be isat once glued and heldby the tentacles 
he touches Bat the marginal tentacles also 
straighten tfaemselres and then bend towards 
tlie captive which is then slowly digested where 
it lies After xvhich the tentacles resume their 
radiating position round the leaf These 
movements are slow Those of the leaves of 
tbediooea on the other band are rapid as 
if these leaves were invested with a more delicate 
seasitnmess Each leaf is formed of two 
symuietncal folioles These lateral wings ore 
almost ctimlar and bear in their centre three 
little spines If an insect happens to brush 
against these spines immedmtely the two 
halves of the leaf n«e and come together so as 
to enclose the visitor Ilispnson does not open 
again tHl he is dead and digested Ifere itxvilt 
be seen the leaves of the dionea show themselves 
to be as sensitive and mobile as the insects they 
capture 

This sensibility and power of movement is 
even more highly developed in the case of the 
leaves of the sensitive plant These leaves 
Tcseinble tho’se of the common acacia but are 
more delicate and their folioles are smaller At 
the Igbtest touch theve folholes cIo«« on the 
twig which supports them When contact has 
ceased the leaf and all its parts resume their 
natural attitude. These movements are curiously 
like those of a catcrpilLar which rolls itself np 
on being touched or the contraction of a snail 
when he draws himself into his shell Hence 
arises -the question whether plants arc not 
endowed with a scnsibih'y analogous to that 
of animals. ^Vhim a snail contracts on being 
touched xve admit that he (xls that he has 


been touched that this sensation has given him 
a premonition of danger, and that it is because 
be fears this danger that he enters his shell, 
where he fels that he is safe We reason thus 
because xve compare the creature with ourselxrev 
Bat we ourselves perform many acts under the 
inflnence of external causes xmthout feehng or 
appreciating the causes which suggest our 
actions. A ray of sunshine suddenly strikes our 
eyes We close our eyelids at once and automati 
cally xvathout any conscious effort of the 
xvtll We may even hide our eyes instinctively 
^bind our band An unexpected obstacle 
presents itself before us when xve arc walking 
We recoil xvith an involuntary step backwards 
All these unreflecting irresistible movements 
which take place xvnthout our bemg conscious 
of the motives which actuate them and so 
are involuntary and inevitable, we call reflex 
movements They involve the existence m us 
of on inconscient sensibility which commands 
and is obeyed without giving us any warning 
It would seem that plants possess this form of 
sensibility 

ButSirJagadish goes farther According to 
him it IS possible that plants possess xv bat may 
(airly be called emotions For them he says 
it causes a considerable emotional disturbanee 
to be transplanted and they often die of the 
shock thus mtlicted They can be saved from 
this nervous shock as in the case of onimals by 
being chloroformed whereupon it would seem, 
the operation oi transplantation is olmostalways 
moocuons Was the poet Rolhnat(2) nght 
after all ’ Have the ferns and all other sensitive 
plants nith them n soul 1 Has Sir Jogadish 
captured this vegetable soul a soul sleeping 
and xxakmglikc our oxvn* In fact the living 
substance ofptants docs not differ let us repeat 
from that of animals except m the sole fact that 
It is imprisoned m a rigid, envelope which 
iminobihses it and prevents it from giving 
visible indications of the excitations it endures 
There are low forms of vegetable life algm and 
mushrooms xvhich only produce this envelope 
at o late stage in their development Up to that 
pomt they are mobile like animals and the same 
thing IS true of the male elements or tuitbero- 
zofds of the mosses and ferns They were for 
a long time confused with lafusana, which are 
true animals And so we return once more to 
the fundamental doctrine of the unity of all 
organic life 

Koto by tbo Editor of the hlodorn Bsvfew^ 
(1) M Pemer says that it xx as Claude 
Bernard who first found out and declared 
that life xxas common to animals and 
pleats, and that in hts davs the idea was a 
novdt} M Pemer also says that 
Darxvtn observed and described the move 
meats of plants, and that the French poet 
RoUinat felt the souls of ferns tbnlhng 
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&c All this IS true of Europe And is 
the s-imc vem we in India may go back 
to the age of the Mnhabharata (some 
centuncs B C ) and draw attention to 
an interesting passage in the Sant/ Parva 
of that work which ascribes certain speafic 
forms of sensibility and neural action to 
plant organisms — c g , response to sound 
vibrations, as thunder &c , the sense of 
direction and (implied) response to light 
the sense of smell as evidenced by favour 
able (or unfavourable) influence of various 
scents , also channels of conduction of 
nerve force , and finally, pleasure and pain, 
and a sort of comatose consciousness The 
writer Gunaratni (circa 1350 A D ) gives 
a list of plants that exhibit the phenomena 
of what IS popularly known as sleep and 
waJciog aad mentions tbc mirnosa paditn, 
&.C , ns showing n manifest reliction in the 
form of contraction Dr Brajendmnath 
Seal, who drew atteutiou to these pas 
sages, at a meeting held m 1915 in honor 
of Dr Dose, went on to observe 
‘ Let none of ay hearers tmaaae that ail this 
amounted to ecteotiSe knourledge or ducoveir 
This was felictCoas istuition earned (if I may 
so pat it) by intense meditation and j^ided by 
iflteUigeot obserratioB bat the gulf between 
this stage and the positive expenmentat know 
ledge Of science » profound and csonot be 
trwersed except hj means of difficult asd 
delicate methods of quaotitatire analnis and 
measurement such as bare culminated in the 
department of Plant Kiysiology m the rescar 
ebrt of Dr Jogadis Chandra Dose ’ 

(2) It IS natural for a French writer to 
refer to the French poet Rolhnat s poetic 
faith in the existence of a soul m the 
vegetable world Similarly an Englishman 
would draw attentioo to the following 
lines written by Wordsworth whose 
Jong career ended three years before 
Rolhnat's birth — 

' And tis my faith that eycry flower 
Etljoys the air it breathes 
The buddinff twigs spread out their flu; 

To catch the breety air 
And I must think do all I can 
That there 'was pleasure there 

In the same way, a Hindu may refer to 
passages in the uorlss of many 
"’ni- and modern Indian poets , c g. 
Act IV in the Sakanta/a of Ralidasa 
date not later than Gth century AD) 
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where the heroine of that drama bids an 
affectionate farewell to the trees and 
creepers of the hermitage, m the same v. ay 
as she bids adieu to human habitants 
She had named a jasmine creeper Vana 
Jyotsni or “moonlight of the forest” Said 
hhe 

rather I will take leave of my creeper 
Sister Afoontight of the Grove 

(Approaebmg the Creeper) ‘ Moonl ght of the 
grove though you are locked in embrace with 
the mango-tree embrace me with your arm 
like boughs stretched m this direction Hence- 
forth I shall be far away from you ’ 

In like manner a Chinaman will tell us < 
that in his country the artists and poets of 
the Sung period (9G0 1280 AD) believed 
that Nature is instinct with life as has 
been noted by Laurence Bmyon m bis 
Painting m the Far Past, la the Ibffowing 
passages — 

‘The romantic feelmg for natnre developed 
With the Sung age into a more mtimate emotion 
suebfis nedo not find paralleled m Europe till 
the coming of Wordsworth ThepeenUar mode 
or thought which tinges the verse of the English 
poet IS indeed thoroughly congenial to the poets 
and the artists of Sung P 127 

'We may say of these painters os Walter 
PatersaidofWordsworth They roise pl^sicat 
nature to the level ofhuman thought giving it 
thereby a mystic power and expRssion Diey 
subdue man to the level of nature but give him 
therewith a certain breadth and vastness and 
soleuiaity P 138 

With the Sung dynasty and the KScendaniy 
of 2en thought a tinge of mystic feeling is 
infused into t&is passion for flowers It is the 
consciousness of a living soul in the world of 
nature parallel to the soul in humanity, mating 
in these sensitive brief blossoms its moaifesta 
tiOo and touching the mind with 
Thoughts that do often be too deep for tears ’ ’ 

P 141 

(3) Tie writer m Ac Temps ias 
referred to tie devices of Lissajous, Darwin, 
and Comandou His object in doing so is, 
perJiaps to suggest that Sir J C Bose s 
devices are not absolutely new m 
conception If that was tie object, be 
need not have taken any pains to demons 
trate what is obvious iiz that few 
modem contni ances if any nre absolutely 
new m conception IfM Edmond Pemers 
method were followed, much credit w ould 
uot be given, eg to the mveutors of the 
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vanoas improved types of steam engines , 
for the idea of using steam pov, er can be 
traced back in history to Hero (130 B C ) 
of Alesandna, m hose Fneumattc'i there 
IS described the aeohpile which is a pnmi 
tire steam reaction turbine, consisting of a 
spherical vessel pivoted on a central axis 
and supplied with steam through one of 
the pivots The steam escapes by bent 
pipes facmg tangentially in opposite direc 
tions, at opposite ends of a diameter 
perpendicular to the axis The globe 
revolves by reaction from the escaping 
steam just as a Barker’s mill is dnven by 
escaping water Another apparatus 
desenbS by Hero is interestmg as the 
prototype of a class of engines which long 
afterwards became practically important 
Mr J Arthur Thomson, wntmg to the 
Neir Statesman says — 


One of Sir J C Bose s truly admirable 
contrivauces is called the crescograph which 
records automatically and in magnified ex 
pression the growth of plants and its vana 
tions under different treatment With growth 
measurers (auxauometers) previously m use a 
magnification of about twenty times was 
secured^ bnt it tooL nearly four hours to 
determine the influence of changed conditions on 
growth The crescograph gives a magnification 
of ten thonsand times or more and reduces the 
necessary period for experiment to thirty 
seconds 

Describing the same apparatus the 
Labour helper vmtes — 

What has happened is that our perception of 
movement has b^a magmfled a hundred million 
times A hundred mllions is a figure so vast 
that we can only grasp some idea of it fay 
remembering were we to- increase tbe speed of 
a snail to the same extent it would travel four 
times round the globe m an hour 
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Ekglish 

V Essais oh Ikdiak Ecosoinc Problems iy 
Bnj Naraw MA of Sanataa Dbartna 
Coaege Lahore Pp 307 price Ps S-S-O 

The senes of twenty essays which Prof Bnj 
Naram now publishes m book form has oo sbght 
claim to be regarded as a valuable cootnbation 
to tbe study of current economic problems of 
India and is sure to make the author s name 
well known among the ecoiromtsts of the 
country The essays cover a wide field but the 
larger number deal with the problems of Indian 
currency fiscal pohey and high pnees— all 
questions of bnmiog interest at tbe present 
moment The author s treatment of these sub* 
jects IS often ongmal and always thoughtful 
and this raises the publ cation above the ordi 
nary mn of bazaar productions and gives it a 
more than ephemeral importance. The book 
whose usefnlness has been enh^ced by a number 
of diaerams and charts prepared by the antbor 
himself should find a place next toRanades 
Essays on Indian Economics and Prof Kale a 
Indian ladastnal and Economic Problems on 
the shelves of all students of Economics If Mr 
Bnj \aram would concentrate his attention 
on the study of a particular aspect of Indian 
Economics we feel confident that he would in 
tune be able to produce something that tvoold 


permanently eonch the all too scanty economic 
literature of India 
Imperiai. State Bav’k 

This small pamphlet of some 16 pages con 
tarns two published speeches of Mr S R 
Bomaoji of Bombay on the proposed amalga 
mation of the Presidency Banks Mr Bomanji 
speaks strongly for an adequate representation 
oflodian interests both m the directorate and 
management of the projected Imperial State 
Bank for India and requests the Government 
not to unnecessarily restnet the legitimate 
banking operations of the State Dank fi’om fear 
of interfenng with the vested mterests of the 
Enropcan Exchange Banks m this conn^ 

Bco\ 

Bots Rauatara (Intevded for use IK 
Schools) By Daisbina Charan Poy Translator 
of Sramilnta Enshaakaata s n?// &.c 

Stodents Library Calcutta and Dacca 

In this neatly got up booklet the author has 
told the story of the Ramayana for children 
concisely and m a simple and attractive style 
Though told in 57 small pages the story does 
not read hke a summary It is interesting and 
its pathos Las not been lost Some sentences 
would scon to require revision For instance 
ile was not able to lift the bow p C, ^ould 
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wad, He would not be able to lift the bow” 
lo the sentence “Angada, ioweTcr, bemg 
granted an audience, he told Havana hu 
mission, ’ p 27, the word ‘ he" is superfluous 
C 

t^EFDL I-IFORUSTIOV FOE MjSSlOVAElES hr 
JF B Boggs Cbnsttaa Z.iteratare Soeietv Pnee 
ISaaaas ’ 


the essence of the character and doings of one 
of the living Indian patriots 

P M &G 

pAJniir AIothaI/ Vbhrd ms life avd 
SPEECHES Bf Kapil Deba Malatiya M A 
Pp U7 

The book contains a short character sketch of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru as a public; man and a 


The missiouary la India finds himself, ns a ... , 

rule, thrown upon his on n resources »a ^abnir of a<ewofhis speeches Asthepresent 

with a great many matters that have to 1» yolo“e wm published before this year s Indian 
dealt with :n connection with h(s work Esoeci Congress held its sittiMu at Amntsir. 

ally 1 = th.s so m the d.str.ct town, aad adS " r l'".'"”*' 

Where he may hate ehaije of respon.ible -aorll “a*”’ S'”” •”!«”; tt’t h;«a™ 

and yet have ao one on whom hi can rely lot S»««n"S “5“ 

ossietanee and ady.ce .0 maftere SaMto h J 

work Necessity ollea forces him to tackle «ele«ion of speeches is good 

SrSmiFd r,el'ZV',»™fh^°r'^' WaitlMlS .KU SrEECHE, OF KOll.E M.KfmE. 

CnanfDRA snrii use Printed aad pabhsbed 
For itstance, scarcely a missionary has bad um j ^ ,5^2} Aforeno at the Central iYess, IS 
experience la building before he comes to this lUtitsky Street, Calcutta Pp 306 
country, bnt most have to give a considerable 

amount of time to bncks and mortar There The Kumar has made n name by showing an 
are hospitals schools, boardings homes etc tmtinng teal m the cause of the Bengalee Batta- 
to be buUt,andbe soon findshimself immersed 10 lion that partly owes its existence tohisJabour 
clans, specifications etc JJut he works at a and munificence and naturally the book deals 
great disadrantage, nant of training aad even jnostly with things connected with the war, 
Enowledge of the elements of the new work he boyscoutinc and recruiting for Bengal A; 
has bad to undertake. Bndeatly the needs of ilmost all the subjects that have been discussed 
the missionary m India are known to the writer book ore snch as are not hkely to be of 

of this little book, for he has takea a cons*, permanent interest and most of them have 
derable amount of trouble to compile a book otready lost their topical value, the book, we 
which 18 intended to supply last toeseimporf areconsjrained tosay, is extremely umntMest- 
ant details which arc needed by men forced to mg rending Still we hope it will commend 
depend on themselves for carrying out vrork the numreoos friends and admirers of 

suih as building Many will be thankfiil to the Knmar. for whom possibly it is meant 

SSrsaty E.=ESuton.nt, of toIis, (he oon.t.to- by £oi a&b .l/obji, OoJ.I Sutiri 

enta and proportions of concrete Etc Ordinarily OndSoni.Lobofe 

they would not be found save in technical book*, Ahistoncal drama In five acts written m 
whereas la tins book they arc available in rbymed metre The rhyming which is to a 
handy form Very useful, too, will be the tables great extent perfect, testifies to the writer's 
at ue end giving many facts about Indian eonaummate skill in this dilficult performance 
places, their elevation, temperature, etc Many u,s treatment of the matenal also is happy and 
will be glad to have incompact form the tables sparkling But the author seems to be oblivions 
showing the various measures used la India, of the fact that he has set himself to the writing 
for these arc a source of great vexation to the ofo tragedy, and altogether fads to produce 
man who has to deal with them ^^cdollOt thatintensity of cfl'cct which ought tobethe 
know exactly on wiat Betacfple the haei: hse ava ofvTerTCcetgedf senicc lYcsre 
been compiled White there are many things that hu selectiou ofrhyined verse ns a literary 
omitted we should like to have seen, oil those medium u partly accountable for this. What 
given are sure to prove of great use, not only » worse, the sentences more often than not cIo*e 
to the missionary, but to all who have any kind tip with the rhyme ends So that one meets wnth 
ofbuilding or othermatters to do and for which n tedious senes of distinct couplets running 
they have to depend roamly on themselves through Hie entire body of the book The 

■p- A R S Buccessof a drama lies in the amount of rtAlistiir 

Impression which it creates and for tins purpos* 

A Life Sketch op the Honble Pandit rhymeis the leastsuited of allveliicicsof thought, 
Motitai. Nkhrc Pahhshed by the Aadoaa/ os tt is always a clog in the way of free and 
teritare House, Boabay Price Annas Tr>o spontaneous expression. It has been the 

Wfiirn in clear aad forrefnl Engluh, the attempt of the age to discard not only rhymed 
oc^reha«,inanutshell,verynieclyfcpresenied hot even blank vrrse as an unnecessary burden 
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to the vmter of a drama and we hare met with 
numerous instances m which highly ideahstic 
themes have been presented in easy and familiar 
prose The ^-nter, in not keeping these facts in 
mind has failed to keep with the times, besides 
causing tmtstion to the readers and losing 
much of his own valuable time 

S C 

Al-Ghazali, by the iJcr Tl' JR Tl' Gardtaer, 
Af A Pages 104, excludiag bibbograpbj- Pub- 
listed by cinstian Literature Society for India 
Christian missionaries always wnte with a 
purpose The object with which they wnte is 
to influence the largest possible number of their 
readers to accept their own particular tenets of 
the Cl^tian faith And one cannot but admire 
the incessant labours and clever ways with 
which they almost invariably seek to attam this 
. purpose 

Rev Gardiner a booklet is no exception to the 
rule Acceptmg the dictum of Professor Macdo 
nald that the Prophet of Islam, if not an 
impostor, was at best an opportunist (p 90) 
he proceeds to show that ‘ Ghazalt m his writ 
mgs follows what be believed had been the 
racticeofthe prophet’ (p 81) Gbazah may 
ave heeu one of the greatest Muslim samts , 
his lutellectnal greatness may have been ac 
knowledged by some of the greatest European 
savants, his influence on European thought and 
ratiooahsm may have been admitted by Lewes 
and other eminent histonans of philosophy , yet 
an this counts for nothing lu the eyes of the 
learned Reverend gentleman whose estimate 
of Ghazah can be judged by the following 
extracts — 

cannot be absolutely certain that A1 
Ghazah is expressing his own views ’ (p 91) 

‘‘Though [he] could wnte and preach on the 
dubes of the believer he did not bimselffoUow 
bis own teachmg ’ (p 46) 

‘ The work of A1 uhazali has never led and 
never can lead to true bberty and advancement ’ 
(p 90) 

Apart from the generally biassed tone mam 
tamed thronghont the book, we cannot also 
congratulate the author on the bad taste dis- 
played in the biographical portion m magnifying 
the petty domestic diSerences between Gbozalt 
and his brother Ahmed 

The bibliography though fairlv copious is by 
no means cibanstive 

A hi 

Pau 

1 DBASniAPALA’S PABAUATTIIA DlTAM OB 
THE COSIUENTABi OP THE ThERAGATHA, Edited 
by Sunyagoda Sumangala Thera and I\' 
SiUighamJana Thera Saally reri««f by Maha 
goda Sm Asnissara Thera Pp A.IV-^592 

2 DUAUUAFAljl'S PAKAMATTIIADlPA'a OR 
TBE CoaitEVTART OF TBS TnERICATIU Edited 


by B Sin Den arakkbita Thera, dnnlly rensetf by 
M^agoda Sin Kanissara Thera Pp Vni+252 

8 BcDDHAGHOSV’S SnsrANGALA\ET4SIVI OR 
THE COMMEVTART OF THE DIGHAMKATA, PaRT 
I Edited hr Dbammakitti Stri Deramitta 
'M'lhatbera Pp V-i-442 

Published by the Trustees Dr Charles Alwis 
Hcwtvitarane, and Snnath Knmardas Moone- 
smghe. Esq , Saraswati Hall, Pettah, Colombo 
(Ceylon) 

The late Mr Simon Alexander Hewavitarane 
bequeathed a large sum for a neat edition of the 
Pall Text of the Tnpitaka and the commentaries 
thereof Accordingly a <56068 has been started 
with Dbammapala’s commentary, Paramattha 
dipani on the Petavatthn, as the first volume of 
it, which we had pleasure to notice m these 
cotnmns some time ago W e are now glad again 
to notice the other three volumes of the senes 
lying before ns 

Buddfaagbosa, an inhabitant of Northern 
India (Magadha), and Dhammimala, belonging 
to Sonthem India (Kanchipnr, Conjeveram), are 
the most renow ned exegetists m Pali literature 
Bnddbagbosa may be compared with S^ana 
the commentator of the Vedic works He has 
wntten his commentaries on most of the Texts 
m the Tnpitaka As regards the Snttapitaka 
he has commented on the first four Nikayas viz , 
Digha Manhima, Samyntta, and Asguttara , 
but ofkbud^daka his commentarjis found only 
on the Dbammapada Snttanipata, and jataka 
On a large number of other works included lo 
this Kbuddaka nikaya there are the commenta 
nes by Dhammapalo. He has also commented 
upon the Nettipakarana and written Tikas or 
snbeommentanes on some of the works by 
Buddbagbosa 

The &t two volumes contain both the text 
and commentary by Dhaznmapola of the Thera 
gatfaa and Thengatha respectively The com 
mentanes are important m vanous respects 
The stones related m them have a value similar 
tothat of the Jatakas, and they deserve to be 
fully utilized by those who arc interested in the 
history of India 

Accordmg to Paramatthadipani (p 3) the 
Theragatha consists of ISCO gathas uttered by 
2W Tfaeras which are divided mto 21 ai/mfas 
or Chapters (p 2) But the number of the 
gathas as det^ed m the same work {p 3) is 
1294 The Pali Text Society’s edition gives 1279 
gathas It IS to be regretted that the last seven 
chapters (Nipatas 15-21) of the Paramattha 
dipani are not available either m Ceylon or 
Borma So it cannot be ascertamed how this 
omission ocenred 

In the Thengatha we have 527 gathas fay 73 
Tbens, and they are divided into 10 chapters 

The first part of the Sumangalavilasmi, 
Dnddhaghosa s Atthakatha on the Dighanikaya,— 
lying on onr table gives the commentary on the 
first 10 snttas, from Brahmajala to Mato 
panaibbana 
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edition 19 good being based on a nHmber 
of MSS ofDurmaand Ceylon ns ivelt as on 
p^rmted copies in those conntnes and of the Pali 
Text Society tVehnee noticed some varuabte 
readings supplied br it which are not to he found 
in the Pnh Text Society s edition There are useful 
indices and the get up is good The proof sheets 
should have been read more carefully, for there 
have crept in some printing mistakes The senes 
19 printed in Singhalese character 

VlDirpSlICKHARA BnATTACILlRlA 


mere interpolations, are not such a? these have 
been included in the utterances taken down by 
Santaji and therefore must be regarded as 
genuine It is a pity that Mr Bhavc has not 
marked such Abhangas with some distmetive 
mark such as an asterisk, 

V G Ai>te. 

Sadvdarya a« Lalita kala br V G Ante 
rages 221 Price Re 1 

OAmm Oita by the same aatkor Pp 96 
Prxee C as 


Esolish GqjAnATi 

Aftervooss with AuuiuUAznA by Mnaeek 
Pitbawalta B A D Sc (Poona) 

Thwlittle book of verses byan Avestanscholar 
on Avestan topics is in the author a own style 
now fairly well known to the public He 
certainly has suceeded in weaving some five 
verses to clotlie some of the sahent points of the 
Zoroastnan faith As a book for the leisure 
hour for one who wants his first ghmpseof the 
ancient Iranian religion this would be indeed a 
good book And some of the verse traosktions 
from the Gathas and other Avesta passages 
vronJd certawly be of use to the professed scholar 
as well Most ofthe versification is qnitecorrect 
in metK and tfat language clear but tbereare 
places where one wishes the words were some 
what better chosen Still this one very niioor 
fonlt (especially when we remember it is a 
foreign tongue the author is using) oeed not 
prevent us from enjoying really pleasant pro- 
fitable ‘ afternoons There are pictures added 
which enhance the value of the bttle book 

I J S T 

Marathi 

TciCABAAr Bdwakcha Assal Gatra or the 
origioaf collection of the Saint Tuknram s 
derotioaai sonsa, Port I Pubhabee Afr 
Vinaya* Laxmaa Bbave Thana Pages 163 
Price Be 1 

■When the Indu Prakash and Arya Dhuslian 
editons ofthe Saint Tukaraiu s songs both good 
in their own way arc already in the market for 
these several years some justification is needed 
for adding to their nomber Mr Bbave seeks »t 
by saying that his edition fsan exact Copy ofthe 
MS vmtten by one Santaji Telt, who was the 
Saints contemporary and follower Admitting 
this plea to be true I confess my inabil ty to 
understand how the collection written incomvtJy 
m almost every word can with any justifcation 
be regard^ as equal moch less superior in 
merit to the editions printed from MSS much 
more correctly •wntten down by Tuknram s 
contemporary followers, much more literate 
than S-sntaji Tdi and held mi vencratjon by nil 
to this day The present collection however 
am-ea one good purpose of the Mamtbi 
literature Im that it proves that Several 
Abhangas which were so long considered os 


The author of these books is a tyell known 
Marathi wnter He has written several books 
for children 

1 The first book is an Introduction to the 
Science of Beauty and Fine Arts Vie ^d many 
books by English writers and a few by Indian 
writers in English on the subject of Indian Art 
and ^Esthetics but there was none in Marathi 
up till noil Our author is to be congratulated 
on his successful attempt in presenting the 
outlines of the subject in a rery readable form 
to the Marathi knowing public The book is a 
pleasaat reading It is written in a simple and 
attractive style The subject is introduced m a 
jrooderfaUy easy and eagagwg way Erea 
beginners will easily grasp its contents and 
argumeots 

2 The second book tries to state very 
bnefiy the views of Mahatma Gandhi on some of 
the Durauig and controversial questions of 
modem India. They are la the form of a 
dialc^e in 18 chapters between an IBdutn 
vouth who tjpifies young India aadMr Gandhi 
The youth was sitting di*appointed usd feehag 
faelpKSS at tbesad plight of hiscouatry and at 
the paucity of the proposed reforms, when 
Mahatma Gandhi approaches him and bia 
preaching removes his pessimism He preaches 
action in place of inaction by enunciating the 
pfiociples of self reliance self-effort and self 
saffenag The two remedies for the wrongs of 
India are Satyagraha and Swadeshi Every 
Indian must practise these without any frehng 
of hntred or vengeance against those who are 
the cirnsc, of these wrongs No barm is to 
be inflicted on the offending party When 
the agitation of constitutionalists, which 
only consisted of resolutions and protests 
eoaferetiees and deputations and their constant 
irpetitions proved futile Gandhi s principles 
of work have come as a New Faith a Iresb hi^ 
and line of action They open fresh vistas for 
seWesv action and the use of sonl force Thus 
Gandhi has preached a New Gospel not only to 
India bat to the whole world If followed his 
Satyagrahn will do away with rapme murder 
revenge and hypocrisy from the materia] she 
warring world and usner in an era of peace 
and mutual observance of rights and duties 
The compass ofthe book IS small and there- 
fore It seems that the subjects dealt with 
conld not be treated with that logical accuracy 
and with those fuller details which were 
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necessary in a book of this kind \nd for this 
very reason it is difficult to follow the reasoning 
adopted in stating the disastrous results of 
machmen and factories on the condition of 
India, and in the chapter on the caste system 
Some of the questions asked and doubts 
expressed b\ the disappointed youth appear to 
come from a newspaper correspondent or a 
Goiernment apologist I mention them as 
faults because the book is presented m the form 
of a dialogue I do not think that any typical 
Indian would accept am of those roles They 
are however minor faults of execution The 
mam ideas and principles of Mahatma Gandhi 
are aery well expressed in short sentences and 
simple language 

S \ PONTAMBEKAR 

DeSHACKE DURDVATA (THF MlSFORTCSE OF 
O0 R countraI Published by Mr P S Phase 
Maaiffer, Pharnt Gurai a Grnatbi Mala 
Girgaofl Bomba\ Pp 212 Price 14 aonas 
This book presents a iirid picture of the 
unfortunate tale of Indian famines and gives us 
an idea as to how our illiterate farmers perish 
for w ant of food which thej would ha\e been 
able to get, hnd the} cared to learn the usefulness 
of GO-operatt\ e agricultural and non agricultural 
societies 

D P \aik 

Urdc 

(1) Ilm ct-MAtSMAT, bv Mr Ilyas Burner, 

, LL B Pp 7C0 Price Ps 4 Publisher 

Anjuman Taraqqi Urdu Aurangabad (Deccan) 

A fairly exhaustive treatise on the principles 
of economics, based on the works of Walker, 
Marshall, Jevons, List and other recognised 
anthorities It deals in a lucid way with all the 
important problems of wealth,— its productioo, 
its distribution, its exchange, its consumption 
and their subsidiary issues On the whole the 
book IS a useful contribution to the science of 
Monev and a valuable addition to the stock of 
serious Urdu literature 

(2) Mashahik Roma WA ^CNAX, 6y Vf Syed 
Jfashni;, Vol IT, pp 378 Price Rs 2 8 Publisher 
Anjuman Taraqqi Urdu, Aurangabad (Deccan) 

This IS a translation of Plutarch's Lues of 
Eiatneat Greets and Roman<! vol II Plnlarcb 
js too well known to need an introduction 
The work of translation has been executed 
faithfullv and admirably The present volume 
deals with the lives of Alexander, Julius C'esar, 
Anstidis, Cato, Demosthenes and Cicero The 
Urdu knowing public will find the work both 
a profitable and delightful reading 

A M 

GuJAR-ATI 

GqARATI DUASHA SCN BRIflAO VVAKABAN 
*ngTR XITiCT^) by Itao Bahadur 
Kamtth'itiankar Prnnsbankar Tnredt BA 
Retired Pnnapal P R Training College, Ahmed' 
36^i-G 


ahail published by \facTTiillai} A. Co Bombai 
Pnated at the Giiiarati Printing Press Romha\ 
Cloth bound Pp 380 Price Rs 3-8 0(1910) 
This IS what the author calls a higher gram 
mar of the Gujarati language and is very 
compreheusive m its scope After Rev Taylor s 
latgcr grammar which was written years ago, 
there was need for such a work, m order to 
bring the subject mime with recent researches 
m old Gujarati m its various aspects AH modem 
sources and writings bearing on this rather dry 
and m several places thorny subject, have been 
consulted by the writer, and although there is 
room for difference of opinion on a good!} 
number ofviews urged by him, on the whole, as 
we h ive said it is a comprehensive work An 
index at the end is a feature of the book 

Gvzal-e Ravjcr br Bhanunand Pranjirandas 
nom-de plume Rvnjur Published hi Sheth 
Ghetabbai Karsandas of Hansot printed at the 
Shankar Pnntwg Press Surat Thick paper 
co\er illustrated Pp 1034-7 Price Re 100 
(1920) 

This IS a collection of gara/s, wntten by one 
who has been at pains to learn this subject 
matter and mode of w nting this kind of Persian 
composition It is in no way remarkable or 
distinguishable from the common rut in which 
such compositions move, excepting for the fact 
that the beloved or Sanam is made to give 
utterance to her sentiments, a feature rarelj 
met with m original Persian or Urdu verse 
Sri Ramkrisrsa Katuamrit, Part II, 
translated by Varmadashankar Balashan 
kar Paadya published by the Society for the 
Bncouragtmtnt of Cheap Liferarure, Printed at 
the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press Abmedabad 
Cloth bound Pp 37? Price Rs 3 0 0 

This IS a very readable translation and the 
story told in it so vividly brings forth the 
character and virtues of the saint that no one 
who reads it is hkel} to think his time wasted 
Kamala van Patro or Letters of Kauala 
translated by Skiilat Uttamram Vajnik, and 
pabhsbed by Ramannaram Gorardbanraoi 
Tripatbi, Bombay Pnnted at the 7\itoriaI 
Printing Press, Bombai Cloth bound Price Rs 
2 04) (1920) 

Letters of Kamala are w ell known in English 
They portraj a perfect picture of Hindu domestic 
life generallj, and more especiallj of Southern 
India A translation of these Letters was pub- 
lished in parts m the monthlj ‘ Samalochak , 
years ago The translation now appears in 
book form and furnishes delightful reading The 
introduction, which is really meant to say a 
few words in praise of the translator, possesses 
however the appearance of faintly 'damning 
him K M J 
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■ople some >eaM ago '•eqaest^ tlifi 

British Governmtnt to construct a canal 

tocarry off tbe surplus 

The Travtllers Bungalow is a native 
■ .n n line with the temples on the 
or?heiro«7"o“f the“lake The Ung^ol hou^ ^^dftomitthe visitor can obtain a 

.C Middle Ages in India So keen we« keep at a distance A bevy of 

VviATinbles to ha^e a temple or cenotaph in |g cohered merely wnth gauze 
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Temple of R-ima at Puib^ar 


Over their bare shoulders one might easih of a considerable sum are thej able to ha\ e 
tahe them for the beautiful Apsaras %n1io the necessary ceremonies performed for 
•were able to charm the divine Brahma them 

The sun rises like a ball of fire from behind Though Pushhar is still vjsited b\ large 
the glowing rods, giving a marxeltous numbers of pilgrims especially in October 
brilliancy to the -white domes and spires and Noierober when there are about 
The pilgrims then throng the ghats and 100 000 this is nothing like the number 
the multitude silently enters the water who went therein the middle ages Eren 
It IS the hour of prayer E^ery face is the noble families ba\e ceased to show 
turned toward the rising orb and the much interest m theplace and little is done 
sacred ntes commence The person to keep their temples in good condition 
initiated takes some water in the hollow Apart from the sacredness of the lake, 
of his hand at the same time pronoanciog Pushlar is of interest because here is one 
hisonsonsma low voice alter which he of the \ery few temples dedicated to the 
throws the water towards the sun and first member of the trmity Brahma There 
the four points of the compass m succes are several other places m India where this 
Sion WTien the nte IS o^ er the noise recom god is worshipped but the\ are insjcmi 

ficant Here however we find a fine big 
As IS the case m most of the sacred temple nchly built of marble situated on 
places m India there are alw avs Bnlimins the summit of a mound oierlookmg the 
ready to offer tlieir services to the pilgnms lake where Brahma is regularly *ivor 

Some of the poor pilgnms get rather shipped It stands m a small courtyard 
roughly handled and only by the payment surrounded by buildings in which live the 
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children carry their own beds 

>ee around u, Tliej are lookio* to tlie 
children to build up the plates which haie 
been laid waste, for ■ llie race macclics 
forward on the ieet of little children 
A Gnat E Anxiety 

It 18 not to be wondered at, therefore 
that the care and 

children of England has become a thing of 

graiennxieti to the £<>' 'tning bodies, ns 
well as to those people iiho bare the 
welfare of the child at heart The methods 
of education which hare been 
public schools and colleges for so 'oho and 
which haic, up to the 

dered as satisfactory nod suIBcicntfor the 
education and upbringing of the y onn of 
thm country are being discarded as nd. 

™ oos and out of date nod ate coming in 

tor an amount of adverse critic, sm which 

t uDset the ideas and stand 

rds oTSSc Ssc business It has been 
Z 4 do™ the educative rule, and 
rcculations for the community 


AS -» pnrt of iheir education 

McDivEtAL Methods. 

Present day methods of education are 
being turned down as mednetnl, and as 
tending to retard the brnm development 
and deadea the mtclkct of the child and 
in maov cases with children of a htgh 1 ;> 
nenous and artistic temperament ns tend- 
ing to do them material and irreparable 
injury 

Natural DE^KLo^M^^T 

It IS now argued that children should 
be allowed to develop m theirownwny 
and according to their own particular 
tastes and inclinations If a child shows 
natural abditj for drawing or painting he 
mustbe allowed to cuiUnate that special 
gift, and It IS to be fostered and encouraged 
accordingly 

How IT IS Dose. 

But how IS this to be done? No doubt 
there are readers who will ask this 
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question I too wondered, and though 
I applauded the scheme I did not think it 
was practical until I visited one of the 
model schools that have lately been opened 
in London, and saw the v. orking of the 
scheme for myself 

A WoNDERFui. Scheme 
The whole idea seems to be to allow the 
children to do exactly what they like 
There are no fixed lessons, the children 
amusing themselves in their own particular 
way 1 heard from the teacher that one 
small child of three years drew nothing 
else but flags for a whole week, whilst 
another found equal delight m painting 
the dog, which is part and parcel of the 
school 

Never a Cross Word 
In these wonderful schools these chil 
dren never hear a cross or ugly word 
They are taught by reason by colonr, by 
measurement, by sound, by observation 
They learn to button and unbuttou, to lav 
the table for meals, to eat their meals 
properly, to wash themselves, to be clean 
and tidy, to sing and to play and above 
all, to be honourable, unselfish, and kind 
to one another 

WovDERFOL Results 
The work has already shown the most 
wonderful results, and after two or three 
months the children are entirely altered m 
health and character When they first 
come to the school they are rough and 
rude like the majority of children in Eng 
land bat after a little time they become 
gentle and refined, courteous and obliging 
* It IS when they first come and do not 
understand the disciphne that they are*a 
trouble," the teacher informed me ‘ but 
they soon alter and become qmte differ 
ent ’ 

A Splendid Idea 

It IS a beautiful idea and I was amazed 
to see such wonderful results The teacher s 
voice was never raised above a whisper to 
any o! the children They were never 
chided or scolded or smacked as is the 
usual school method They all seemed to 
do exactly as they hked, and yet the 
37%-7 


mstraimng hand was there, firm yet 
gentle, but so carefully hidden that the 
childish eyes never perceived it 
Happy and Contested 
The children were perfectly happy and 
absorbed, each one with his own mat 
upon which he sat with his toy letters, 
box of bncks, beads or frames, with which 
be learns the rudiments of education 
The teacher goes from one to another and 
"suggests ’ how the letter A could be made, 
or how many beads would make four 
The Best from Montessopi and 
Froebbl 

The most wonderful part is that the 
children never forget the lessons they learn 
in this w ay Their small brains are never 
crammed with an amount of material so 
bewildenng and so tinag to the childish 
mind They are not womed with things 
they do not understand They just develop 
naturally The wrhole system has been 
evolved from the very best of the Montes 
sory and Froebel systems 

Manners and Courtesy 
The children have their dinner at the 
School as it IS considered part of their 
education to learn how to eat properly, 
how to lay the table, bow to wait upon 
other people, etc It is amusing to watch 
tiny voungsters of three and four years 
solemnly carrying the dishes to the table 
without a drop of soup being spilt or a 
crumb wasted and waiting upon one 
another with the old fashioned courtesy 
of a hundred years ago 

The Promoters of the Scheme 
And who, you will say, were the promo 
tersofsucha scheme’ I was discussing 
the subject with Mrs Stroud, the Hon 
Secretary, who informed me that all 
honour is due to Miss Belle Renme as ;^he 
Promoter, but I think that second place 
must be given to Mrs Stroud who is 
working for the scheme with her whole 
heart and soul It is a great and noble 
work upon which they are engaged 

Specul Training College for 
Students 

There is a speaal 
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attached to these schools, and Mrs Stroad 
informed me that they would be glad to 
welcome all Indian students to the college 
to w horn the idea appealed for a coarse of 
training The students are especially 
trained in this norel method of instructing 
the young, which is already having such 
wonderful results The aim of the College 
IS to turn out teachers pre eminently fitted 
to deal with every phase of the jAysical, 
mental and spiritual development ofthc 
tiny child 

Tiie Ultimate Object 
It used to be an old saving here that 
when children were quiet they were 
always up to mischief, bat this most be 
ruled out of copybooks now The children 
are %ery quiet indeed in these model 
schools, for every tmy mite is so intensely 
interested in somsthing quite new and 


fascinating Everything earned on in the 
schools IS a step onward m the purposes 
defined, which are— first, the training of 
the child s nerves, muscles and senses, and 
second, the training of his character and 
the bnnging out of his individuality 

A Welcome to Indian Students 
If there are any Indian students who 
would care to tale up a course of train 
ing thej w ill be heartily welcomed at the 
Gipsy Hill Training College and Nursery 
Schools, Gipsy Hill, Londou, S D , from 
whence they can obtain all particulars ns 
to fees etc 

The scheme is a great one, and worthy 
of all support, and the results already 
obtained are far beyond the expectations 
of the promoters ^\c hope they will 
continue the good w ork 

Eva L \\illis 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN MYSORE AND IN BENGAL 
A COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST 
Bi PiiorBssoR Radilikamal Mookcsjbe, ma , trs 


T he announcement of Sirdar M 
Ivantoraj Urs, c s i , Dewan of 
Mysore, before a recent session of 
the Mysore Representative Assembly that 
all ices in middle schools should be 
abolished, all education below the High 
School grade being imparted absolutely 
free has been hailed with delight through 
out India, as it has clearly shown the 
^cO.Tjti’deofxilifjjeficRntJndianpnnce and 
a progressive and paternal state for the 
Boaal amelioration of the people But 
It has also brought to the front some 
pressing problems of education'll polKy 
which jf not tackled succtssfully at the 
present stage may lead to educational 
barrenness, if not suicide Throughout 
India the prospects of technological tram 
ing in all its grades have been woefully 
neglected and to this is in not a small 
mc-isurc due not only otir industrial back 
liardoess but also the predilectioos of 


our for clencal occupations 

and the professions to the neglect of the 
productive pursuits of life* If we odd 
to tbi'* the more or less eicclusivc pursuit 
of the literary vocation by the Brahmans 
which has dominated the educntionnl ideal 
and outlook of India we can easily 
understand the persistence of tlie exclusive 
ly bookish tradition in all grades oT 

•Cf what BirNilratan Sircar \icc-Clianccllor 
of the Calcutta UniTcrsitjr slid in his second 
cooFocabon address this year — 

* The economic pressure on the Bbadralol 
hoiwrer, has sacceeded in svorkuig the needed 
change in mind end temper and for the last 
tenvearsit would be correct to say that H is 
the dearth or absence of opportunity fot studying 
technological and agncultural courses in the 
UoiTCrsity that has maintained the dominance 
of the purely literary or legal studies therem 
ratfaerthan the absence ofadispositios on the 
port of our young men to avail themselves of 
SRch opportunities. — I^d , M R. 
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instruction Nowhere has the bookish 
tradition been more unmitigated, more 
and and barren than in the South Here 
the sociological cleavage between the classes 
andthemasses, between the specialist and 
the layman, between tlie brainworker 
and the manual labourer, between the 
panshad and the panchan has led to a 
cumulative increase of economic and 
cultural disparity wel Imgh destroymg the 
harmony of social and political life A 
class of specialised workers who think 
with the spinal cord rather than wath the 
brain, who crowd together m the already 
overcrowded literary professions with 
consequent e\ils of middle class povertj, 
declimng birth rate and physical degenera 
tion, a class of socially backward and 
depressed manual labourers who do not 
get the requisite social opportunities wath 
outwhicU their economic effiaency would 
mean more dnnk and more degradation 
and )et who are weaned from their 
natural and legitimate > ocations to tram 
themseUes up m the norms and tradi 
tioos of life of tlie intellectual classes 
that }et deny them entrance, •■’these are 
the soaological data which on education 
ist in the South must <;enoasly ponder o>er 
before be can try his espenmentation 
The whole educational atmosphere in the 
South IS indeed filled with >ague but 
real nlarmwitli opposite and contradictory 
currents of thought, the dreams of radical 
reformers and the sighs of conservative 
reactionaries and yet the longings for the 
gmdviiassdhc’iithfu} recf?n3irvctM?iiofhk 
nnd of society arc dearly discernible 
Nothing is more essential today than to 
combat the growmg scpar-itist tendencies 
which have already brought about an 
isolation and «egrecation of cultural 
interests from those life and of labour 
It IS this separatism which has today 
formed an almost unsurmountable obstacle 
to the development of a healthj national 
ism m the bouth by easily playing into 
the hands of zealous Chnstinumiswonanes 
and of scheming admmistrators and 
grabbing politiams to the weakness of the 
whole social fabnc nnd the dismay of real 
patriots In the riMinentation ofstudics 
from the Lnncrsitx down to the sccondarv 


and primary grades of instruction, we 
should aim at a unification and direction 
of the abstract analy^sis orsubtle reasoning 
and the barren mtellectualism of the 
literate castes, and the natural endow ment 
of mechanical skill and dexterity of the 
proletanat m healthful channels of cure 
and social endeavour Educational orgam 
sation must have to satisfy this imperative 
sociological requirement 

Among the directions m which the 
Calcutta University Commission Imi e 
recommended a new advance in Indian 
educational theory and practice are the 
importance attached to scientific and 
technological training,* the recognition 
of the place of the vernacular, the sapervi 
stonof students* health and welfare and 
the enconragement of corporate college 
life and actuities, the examination reform, 
the creation of a teaching and residential 
university ,t the encouragement of research 
in a teaching university wnth the colleges 
of Calcutta taking part m the 8>stem of 
co*operatiTe teachmg and the majority of 
umversi^ teachers attached to them In 
the postponement of new regional 
Universities of Bengal, m the organisation 
and control of secondary and intermediate 
education, the constitution of the machi 
neiT of co-opcration between the Umiersity 
anu the different Colleges of Calcutta, the 
Commission however, Imi e tal en only 
half measures and shown either a disrespect 
of modern democratic ideals demanding a 
control of all the stages of education by the 
pTPfde aad fujhhr apisiOB nr on un/rarfar J 
and needless compromise leading to a 
bewildering complication of themac]imer\ 
which invohes senous financiil and 
administrative difficulbes But these arc 
questions on which public attention will be 

• The Commission s recoaimendatioDS are 
quite half hearted on the subject of technological 
training os is e have shown in onr Notes in a 
prenoQS issue —Ed V R 

t It IS a mistake to thmk that a res dentiol 
mMTer'rty wonW be necessarily an advance on 
existing conditions If residence were essential 
for ^ucational adrancenicnt all the new 
Bntisb Unnersities nonld have been residential 
bat oa a matter of fact not a single Entish 
bniversilT establwl cd in modtrn times i« 
residcntiak— Ed , M R 
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concentrated when the Senate and Post* logical requirements in another field la a 
Graduate Council Committees of the great industrial and-corameraal city like 
. Calcutta University publish their cnticism Calcutta, it will be altogether inadequate 
and suggestions Meanwhile the Dacca if the University College of Science and the 
Ddl, taken up isolated and piece meal from Sir 'Taraknath Palit Laboratory merely 
the dinerent changes which the Commission revel themselves in the analysis of gases 
recommended that they should be eflected and the enunciation of theoretical laws, 
simultaneously has been introduced in the the analysis of the physical cencepts and 
Supreme Council, and is awaitmg public the morphology of plants, while specialists 
Opinion [the present article was written from abroad required for the management 
at the time the Dill was introduced] of industrial, chemical, eleetneal and 
I ‘The trying period of uncertainty and miowg concerns utilise our capital, our 
imrest with few compensating advantages’ resources and our labour, while our vast 
which the Commission antiapated in case agricultural and forest products, our 
of the creation of the University of Dacca vegetable dyes, tanmngmatenals and drugs 
without direct amendment of the are running into waste, while our agncul 
Universities Act, has been all the more tore is a victim of preventible pests and our 
anxious, as in the Dacca Bill, m the system sericulture a prey to pebnne The Indian 
of governance proposed and some other Institute of &ience at Bangalore where 
aspects of educational crgamsatioa and some DengaJee students work has already 
administration, reactionary and orthodox achieved important results in applied 
elements and interests show themselves physics and chemistry which wilt be 
which may be indicative of govemmeot fruitfulosindustnalapphcationsinMysore, 
views that will ultimately control the thus serving os an eye-opener to the 
re constitution of the University of Bengalee physicist and chemist whose and 
Calcutta These may he local proofems whose pupus' speaahsed knowledge is of 
in Bengal, but in their solution lies largely no solution to the all-engrossmg bread 
the future of the Universities of Madras, problem of Bengal It is social inspiration 
Bombay, Allahabad and Lahore, as well and regional initiative that add the much 
as the ‘potential universities’ It is well needed rest and grace to original research 
known that both the Indiau Industrial In the Southern universities of Madras 
and the Calcutta University Commissions and Mysore the industnal and commercial 
have emphasised the need of adequate conditions offer fewer opportunihes to a 
technical, scientific and industrial mstrac technological department, but both Madras 
tion in oil grades of teaching Bat and Mysore are evidently coni-enieut pnd 
this merely reiterates the demands of the suitable centres forthe advanced traiaiugof 
Indian publicists for more than two students to meet the requirements of their 
decades The Commission observes tanning andleather industries their mining 
‘One of the chief functions of a Umvcrsity IS and engineering works (in Mysore), some 
to meet the intellectual needs of the branches of the textile industry as well 
industrial and commercia'l world and to os rcseanla m ^enrtfAurc and 

establish such contracts between different letennary science industnal and applied 
groups of investigators and of students os chemistry, mdudiDg for example colour 
will make the whole academic body an cbemistty and the preparation of dyes, 
active school of thought, of citizenship and gas unalysis oi's and distillation, also 
public service ’ It is only under such agncultural chemistry m connection with 
conditions that the University disdiarges a university agricultural course and farm 
its responsibility to the industrial and The Agncultural College at Coimbatore 
commercial fcommanittes, and to the the proposed agncultural college at 
industnes which these subserve Mysore and the National College at 

And here we must emphasise regional Adyar might usefully promulgate tlic 
requirements as the basis of technolopcal results of research at Pusa, Poou'i, Cawn 
instruction as we have emphasised socio pore or other agncultural stations add 
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determine their regional applications, 
training young graduates in agncnltnre 
and\anous agncultural occupations In 
veiw of the great economic imtiatives and 
experiments and the forrv ard pdlicy of the 
Ex Dewan, Sir M Visvesanya, in the 
development and organisation of the mdus 
trial and mineral resources of Mysore which 
has since been steadily and progressively 
pursued, the new university must ha\e to 
address itself more adequately to the task 
of supplying Mysore ivith new industna 
lists, mechanics, mining and imgation 
engmeers work shop managers and entre- 
preneurs for her workshops and factories, 
her engmeenng iron works and mining 
establishments, her great water falls, dams 
and preserved forests, her mulberry fields 
and agncultural expemnental stations 
Maintaining the departments in Saence 
and Engmeenng on old lines, and establish 
mg new departments of Botany, Zoology 
and Agnculture on the models of the older 
nmversities which will be engaged m pure 
science, will not meet the demands of the 
situation and will lead to disappomtment 
and ultimate reaction agamstthe nmver 
sity itself The Mysore State has moved 
to a new conception of its duties and 
responsibilities to develop by paternal 
legialation and administration the mdus 
tnal resources and economic well bemg of 
the average people An old university m a 
new state will be totally out of place 
Again among the provinces of India, 
Madras is least fitted to develop along the 
hnes of western industnalism, while both 
natural resources in minerals and water 
power as well as state encouragement are 
easily establishing the industnal predooiin 
ance ofMysore Thusthe Mysore University 
is bound sooner or later to outgrow the 
limitations of its birth, and its nurture in 
the lap of the agncidtural alma mater, to 
develop along the Imes of scientific, techno 
logical and industnal work, work on the 
industnal applications of science and the 
improvements of the arts industnes, 
manufactures and agnculture of the state, 
which the far sighted policy of several 
illustrious Dewanshas emphasised so much 
and in fact has forced upon the University 
The Dewan of Mysore m bis address to the 


Mysore Representative Assembly has 
referred to ‘the cntiasm levelled at our 
industnal policy', that it is largely one- 
sided and IS a matter of the state running a 
few concerns m which the public have no 
share, as not altogether unfounded It is 
only when the nairersity creates nn 
industnal atmosphere necessary for the 
birth and growth of sound schemes of 
industrial adv ancement that pnvate 
initiative and enterprise wall come forward 
to reap the full benefits of direct state aid 
and encouragement to industnes 

But a more importantinstrument forthe 
creation of the industnal atmosphere than 
a university truly regional and civic, is the 
school where the sj llabuses should be so 
onented as to mcreasethe mdustnal bias m 
student life In the field of education India 
needs above everything else a modernised 
secondary education m which science and 
vocational instruction and guidance are 
indispensable Calcutta wanted not a 
Umverei^ Commission, but a Pnmary 
and Secondary Education Commission to 
consider the problems that pressed for an 
immediate solution 

It 18 to be regretted that pnmary edu 
cation and the earher parts of secondary 
education were placed beyond the scope of 
the Calcutta University Commission For 
it isdifficulttoover estimate theiroportance 
ofprovjding our country with the right 
kind of practical school instruction To 
give a practical bent to education it is the 
primary and secondary schools rather 
than the universities, to which the 
statesman and the administrator must 
look 

The recent memorandum on education 
published by the Mysore Government, is 
remarkable m Mysore for the breadth and 
clearness with which the I G of Educa- 
tion Mr C R Reddy, has expressed 
his view s wath regard to the Polytechmc 
type of schools m Mysore The essential 
features of Mr Reddy’s scheme of educa 
tional organisation are ( 1 ) a system of 
Kindeigarten m the Pnmary Schools , 
( 2 ) agncultural education m the rural 
middle schools with an altematne mdus 
tnal course la urban middle schools 
or, as a modification, training m 'agn 
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they do not ordmaniy go beyond this 
stage AJ) tbJS is implied lo the Mysoic 
I (j of Education s sebeme 

It will thus be the taslc of secondoiy 
schools to continue the practical course so 
that the student may earn living without a 
long course of subsequent special training 
in polytedinic institutes and workshops 
The introduction of music marching 
drill find country games as well as hygiene 
village sanitation, side nursing and 
domestic economy are among other ex 
ceJleat features of the proposed cumculum 
in Bengal These assuredly demand rccog 
nitionin the curriculum for the primary 
and secondary schools in Mysore 

The problem of the medium of instmc 
tion jn the pnmary and middle grades and 
that of special measures for the promotion 
and supervision of the education of the 
backward and depressed classes is dis 
cussed with a passion and a bias that wilt 
surprise & aorthenier But these are South 
Indian conditions and problems In this 
solution the southerner should also find 
some lessons from the educational expert 
ences of the north The vernacular is 
gaming an mcreasing ascendency in the 
secondary schools m Bengal and •ae look 
«p to a tune as near when the vernacular 
will be used as the medium throughout 
the secondary schools and latenaediatc 
collegiate stage for all subjects other than 
English and Mathematics The multi 
plicity of tongues inthePunjab and Madras 
m the midst of which none get sufficiently 
encouraged and developed ns to become 
the medium of secondary education or the 
ordinary and favourite channel of culture 
IS largely responsible for water tight com 
p'lrtments in culture and m socie^ and 
narrowness of vision and ideals which are 
the bane of social and educational life and 
organisation in the South The remedy 
can only he in raising the status of the 
vernacular and giving it its nghtful place 
in a scientific organisation of secondary 
and university education on the one bond 
and systematically cultivating vemaenJar 
literature as aninstnitnentof culture and its 
propagation on the other Nothing is more 
mischievous and indefensible for a South 
Indian University than the neglect of the 
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rcmocular for it is a vernacular, protected 
and encouraged and ultimately possessing 
aa cducatiie literature that can alone 
bridge the yawning gulf between the 
intellectuals and the masses —a gulf which 
the sole English standard wnll only 
increase to the confusion and death to all 
the higher democratic ideals of university 
education and extension 
A problem more pressing moreimperative 
13 that of paochama education ^\e have 
the noma sudras and other similar classes 
lo Bengal but the cultural dispanty is 
not so marked as here the lack of social 
and economic opportunities not so 
emphasised The solution can come only 
with the rise of a new social and economic 
democracy that will restore the balance 
between worth or serviceandrespectability 
on the social hierarchy the sliding scale in 
social stratification based on the 

recognition of the virtues of heredity as 
well as of individual vanatioa and speafic 
talent the gradual and increasing desire of 
the mtelhgentia to relate their life and 
interests to healthy and productive 

pursuits and not to parasitical professions 
and explorative means of livelihood —an 
economic revolution in which the Brahmins 
and non Brahmins will bold their owm side 
by side in arts mdustnes and labour the 
economic uplift of the masses use in their 
standard of comfort and of activities with 
new sooal opportunities the desire for a 
new social harmony a new idealism and 
emotionahsm which mil react from 
ceremonious disputations about an 
abstract God and a far off lieavcn but 
establish the paradise here on earth and 
now the birth of a new faith in each man s 
infinite worth be 1 e a pnnee or a pnnah 
All this implies a new social and avic 
conscience and educational organisation 
of the state in the secondary or university 
grade while it can to some extent lead, it 
will ha\e very largely to follow it 
More useful and unifying than state 
agencies of education are private cine and 
social service organisations that evoke 
and unite sacrifices of the educational 
dreamers and idealists whose hopes and 
fears aspirations and failures, society and 
the state altimatelj reap the full braefits 
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of in the gradual and healthful recon 
structions of hfe by educational imtiatues 
and experiments which -mil no longer be 
in advance of public opinion Their 
need is very great throughout the South 
where the bureaucracy exhibits an ada 
mantmc opposition to new expentnents 


but more esfiectalU lU Ifvsore where ta the 
fields of education industry and politics 
alike the capacity of the people to avail 
themselves of the opportunities given to 
them bv an enlightened Pnnce and na 
tionalist Dewans lags far behind the 
latters anxiety on their behalf 


VMERICANIZATION 
By Miss M Aostine Stanlev m a 
Instructor in the Harv ard Scnoou for Boys Chicago 


D uring the early months just follow 
ing our entrance into the Great War 
w e m These United States began 
to realize that a large foreign element had 
come to us m the last generation or two 
and had chosen to become American 
citizens When ouf regiments sailed away 
they earned with them the descendants 
of the old colonial families the sons of 
the naturalized Amencans and also 
thousands upon thousands of young 
foreigners who had not been long enough 
m this country to become American 
citizens 


Then it was the thought came to us 
what had we done for these foreign born 
men that they should wish to share with 
ns the uncertainties of war ’ 

For the most part in times of peace 
the foreigners m Our midst were left veij 
much to themselves Coming here they 
usually became identified with some parti 
cuHr groups of their own countrymen 
among whom they lived and worked If 
anj wished to become Amencan citizens 
we adopted them— elected them mayors of 
cities governors of states and even sent 
them to the United States Congress If 
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nnv remained here only a few years made 
a little mone> bj Jnrif labour and then 
returned to the countrj from which tliey 
came we never regretted their departure 
nor missed them after they had gone Of 
the foreigners between our shores we 
asked only this that they obey our laws 
and respect our traditions— only this and 
no more 



Amencaa Ind an in his primitive state 
What then united these people to us lo 
time of war^ We do not definitely know — 
yct we have positive evidence of tbcir 
loyalty in our army navy and mannes 
and earnest support in the Liberty loan 
bonds as well os in their iiberni subscrip- 
tions to the Red Cross and the Salvation 
Army funds 


Had we been inhospitable and unkind 
to these would be American citizens’ XVc 
had not meant to be inbospitable and 
unkind Had they been lonely and home 
sick w our midst—these voluntary exiles 
from foreign countnes— and we had not 
comforted them ’ We had not meant to be 
thoughtless and unsympathetic and thus 
unnecessanly add to their loneliness and 
perhaps even regrets 

No doubt the fact that we had not 
understood their various languages and 
ranous customs contributed largely to 
our unconscious neglect and indifference 
let even these would not altogether 
excuse U8 for in this country education is 
free for the most part and we could have 
insisted upon this— that they learn our 
language Thus we could have more 
readily understood one another Bat as 
soon as we came to the consciousness that 
we had neglected the strangers in our 
midst we began to prepare to avoid m the 
future such mistakes 

To that end the public evening schools 
conyuenced to conduct special classes for 
the -adult foreign born Rfany factories 
and shops set apart an hour a day, la 
which to give instruction to their foreign 
bom employees in reading and wntiag 
English and in the study of Amencan 
atizenship In the public parks the school 
children gave in the open air patriotic 
programs to which thousands and 
thousands of foreign bom mothers and 
fathers came In the community centers 
was established commtinitv singing Here 
many nationalities met and sang together 
In no wav can the hearts of the people be 
so readily readied as through music 
* Though the words of the song may change 
iVhrAnnr/yinVvirfif ssbvoV j5Viy>”.3- 

that vve cannot s ng together and be 
strangers On the anniversary of our 
Independence Day all the foreign societies 
m this country were united to participate 
m tlie celebration— and this they did most 
willingly While in the theatres and at the 
movieswcre shown pictures of our men lO 
training at the v anous cantonments 

Over and above all these was the 
splendid work done by tlie women For 
after all it is the mothers who make the 
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Tore gn bora Sold «rs ta the Amencaii Arm; LearniDg English 


spint of the times Thas the womens 
clubs began to hold meetings to which 
they in\ited the foreign bom women At 
first the experiment w as met with doubt 
indifTerence and even active opposition 
but m spite of such conditions there were 
often represented twenty different langu 
agesb^ women who hid become American 
citizens 

These meetings w ere aJw aj s most inter 
esting Manv of the \\ omen spoke besita 
tmgly ind in imperfect English in the 
discussions but all were most anxious to 
leam and to render some patriotic service 

Here were discussed the nghts of otuen 
ship the w elfare of the babies the edu 
cation of the children proper food values 
first aid to the s ck and other kindred 
subject* 

Thus as together these w omen knitted 
or *cwed for the comfort of their men 
fighting for the cause thev became united 
m the common bonds of work and sym 
pathy 

In the summer of 1918 we m Chicago 
hid an AJl Amencan Da> to which we 
invited rejire'scntntivcs o{ all tl e raeiil 
groups in the citj They cime— hundreds 
of people— n.pres<.nting fort> different 


countries including India A program was 
given m the big ball room of the La Sille 
Hotel Ont of the most attractive things 
on that program was a pageant The 
Roll Call of the Nations An Amencan 
Indian from our army welcomed the repre 
sentatives Each came dressed in the 
nabve costume of the land of his or her 
forefathers Each brought the flag of 
the country represented These guests 
were received bv Miss Columbia and 
Uncle Sam to whom were surrendered 
the foragn flags and w ho gav e to each 
in exchange an Amencan flag Then a 
chorus of many nationalities sang the 
Star Spangled Banner It was most 
impressive 

Lest We Forget — In the early fall of 
this year we had an All Amencan Exposi 
tion under tl e auspices of a Ch cago 
Citizen s committee of a hundred and 
seventy file members headed by the 
Governor of the State of Illinois and 
supported by the Umted States Govern 
ment 

It w as nn attempt to bring il ont a 
better understanding between the foreign 
bom and the native bom citizens and to 
develop a closer relationship that together 
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A Civicn CU>s for Fore go tom AmerKan «ed 


ne irnoW form a raors perfect goccrnmcnt 
It was more especially an effort to ffemon 
strate the ideas <)f the Honorable FrnoUin 
H Lane Secretary of the Intenor who 

‘“America » a land of >■« o“ 
ed from many 

“°"Hhe“ mre'Xt bmnsht n?^^^ 
&'g^rnSl Uare | d ttem 

rro«» 

their poetry a brought haode with 

familarthog And ^ brougax 

which to work Md all MOUgn 

could conceiTC a . minds 

'"•5rTth?eh"f“"'XSons o“f the 

“P“ dT J'rnft b“' l-orngii bo» mb 
The e a cK clnss.fi=<r as to them 
zens . to the mtionnl descent 

5“Se enhitatora It is hoped from the. 


exhibit to secure support for 
a movement in this country 
to produce as fir ns possible 
the nrts and ernfts which we 
have been accustomed to 
import 

At one end of the Cob 
seum was an exhibit of 
pottery \nses lamps and 
clocks— nil made m delicate 
shades of blue brown and 
green and the potter him 
self at work in Ins fasemat 
mg little shop 

The public hbrary had 
an interesting exhibit of 
books m manv languages 
together with some rare exhibits from 
their choice collections 

There w as a bureau to give information 
on naturalization a child s welfare d^ 

partment where hundreds of bnbi« were 

iWbed mensured and examined Md 
goodly ndvice given to the “others on the 
fare of small children the henlth depart 
meet I ad a special exhibit of 
tuberculosis w bile the agricultural depart 
ment sent valuable charts containing 
instruction on raising chick«s and the 
canning of fruits and vegetables 

In tbe cafes were sened things good to 
eat from Amencan and foreign receipts 
made especially because of their economical 
or nutritive values 

Much attention was given to the 
arrangement of the programs that these 
might ae not only entertaining but al«o 
instructive therefore memorial serifices 
were held for those who had served in the 
wars of this country there wm an Amv 
Dav w ith a general and Ins staff as guests 
of honor a Navy Dav wath an admiral 
Md some of the sailors from the Great 
Lakes Training Station accompan^g 
hira there was a Childrens PesUval of 
song and dancing there was an Oriental 
nro^am there was an American negro 
oro^arawith their charmingly pluntivc 
Folklore soogs there was a Co om J 
bnnfinet at which were worn costume 
saved fora hundred and fiftv vears and 
then there were the programs ol 
‘Americans bv Choice -those who had 
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American Indian in his modem state. 

PriTate Pontiac Williams, OneHundred and 
Twenty-fifth Infantry, is a full blooded Ottawa 
Indian. He was in all the battles of the One 
ffumirerf anif rWenty-iffti except S'otssons. He 
was wounded at Chatean-Thicny and was 
given the Distinguished Service Cross for gallant 
conduct. 

come to tts from many foreign land$ and 
had become American citizens— for one of 
the mles of the All American Exposition 
was tins— that no one could have a part 
either in the exhibition or on the program 
who was not on American citizen. 

There were conferences on child welfare, 
health, ransic, and Americanization, while 
at the end of the evening there were 
always indoor sports of running, jumping, 
and wrestling. During tlic intermissions 
the All American Band, composed of 


American citizens of. many’ nationalities, 
played popular music. 

Two programs were given by the North 
American Indians That the children of 
Chicago might know the historical back- 
ground of this country there was staged 
for them a setting of the Primitive North 
American Indians— a forest with tepees, a 
kettle boiling on the tripod, a papoose 
asleep in a cradle on the bough, and 
Indians in blankets and feathers sitting in 
a council. A dignified old Indian chief 
made an impressive and solemn oration in 
his native dialect ; young braves danced to 
' the beating of a small drum; women and 
children sang soft and tuneful lullabies; 
while the pipe of peace was offered to the 
four winds of heaven and then passed 
around the council circle. 

The second program given by the 
Indians w’as to show what the Indians of 
today are doing in that they are not unlike 
other American citizens. There are Indian 
members of Congress, lawyers, physicians, 
teachers, army officers, business men, 
artists, musicians, and writers, who are 
only a generation or two removed from 
the life o? the primitive Indians. 

We did not forget the Indians from 
India or Hindnston, as we used to 
cal! that country in our school days less 
than twenty years ago. There are very 
few from India who become American 
citizens, bnt we wished especially to honor 
those few — some of whom served in our 
army during the last war. Therefore, Dr. 
Sndbindra Bose came over from the 
tkirtersrty ofAzwa, amJ spoke orr “irorfcfV 
Debt to India”. By special permission Mr. 
T. Chatteijie recently arrived from India, 
dressed in the Bragali dress, gave a 
Sanskrit recitation From persons who 
had traveled in India we borrowed their 
collections of pottery, brass ware and 
pictures \Yhile Mrs Pettee sent us from 
San Francisco a valuable collection of 
embroideries and draperies. 

Why are the people of the United States 
called Americans ? There are other large 
and important countries on the two 
American continents whose people might 
have been called Americans. Yet the 
South American Republics arc Spanish or 
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historj a new nationalitj 
%\as formed Ourlangnage, 
customs and laws were 
borrowed from manj foreign 
peoples and we ba^e enrich 
ed these by valuable addi 
tions The Fathers of the 
Amencan Re\ olution started 
a great political experiment 
and we must carry on their 
work 

One of the \mencan 
Indian Senators Robert L 
Owen from Oklahoma, has 
said 


A Mixed Class of I oreign bom Men and Women 

Portuguese m language and customs 
Mexico has a mixed race of Spanish and 
native Indians, while Canada is essentially 
Bntish in type The United States bare even 
in Colonial times a popul^ion of 'f"’ 
nationabties-Enghsh French ^teb, 
and Spanish Thus m the begiomag of our 


sludMDC English There is an nbtmdanee for 

® eier^body in this cotintTj'-” 

enooghtomakeallof our people happ> well 
fed well boused well dre««ed and joder a 
system of good goverpcjent 
tion these results would be nccomphshed and the 
ideal of America would appear m concrete fora 
and not merely as a pohtKalphilosophy we 
could lliave sympathetic cooperation of nil the 
peoples 


A MONUMENT TO INDIAN 

SUGGESiTIONS V\ AN 

Udwadio, who other day 

England "*j;de talking ^ raiKil to 

he said that if a memonal was to 
the Indian soldicr^say > ^ Indians 

purely Indian in de ^ aubrect be declared 

thorough kwping jnth th ^crt^^^^^j^ 

A monument «®«™"f'^ater attention 

“\'S'’‘udSa“'So«l 2S 3 "K 

' S'uaS pp 

the of the Consulting trchilect^ 

-igo the , Bombay where he worked 

ihcGovcrnmmt of he stod«d the 


HEROES BY THE THAMES 

I INDIAN architect 

theory and practice of nrchitectuK at the Sir 

Jamsetjee le^eebhoy School of 

George'^ diet r k i « a and Mt 

t-Uj BA After three j ears of harf work 

he passed his final /X 

awarded the Lord Mayo medal and the hrst 

**"&> Pleased with his work were his teachers 
at ^e*^ School and his •«'>”jdmte supenors at 
the Office that he had little difficulty in seeunng 
a ^hoWship from the Government of Bombay 

to^ravel about India for a year to study Indum 
monuments and he made a 

measureil drawings at \gra \hmednbad 

and Paw acarli. \fterwardshejoined the 

oScTofthe const Itiog architect and hclpclm 
carrYing out various modem buddings 

^ "Wt lOlG Mr Udwadia « 

scholarship from the Covemment of India to 
Sdy architecture in England He arrived m 
September lOir and at oncejomed the A^h> 
tStoral Association m Lon ion \ 

he passed the interroediite exaniinntion ol the 

Royal Institute of British trchitctts In* 
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scholarship expired the next year bnt as he had 
not finished his studies Sir Ratati Tata readil% 
came to his help and gave him a scholarship 
which IS repayable by instalments after he is 
settled in life The lost named scholarship endeil 
last autumn since which time a generous Panee 
lady Mrs Hodiwalla who has adopted him 
supported him. Mr Udw adia hopes soon 
to pass the final examination of the Institute 
which xnll enable him to become an Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects — so 
far as I know, the first Indian to ha\e that 
honour 

I asked the young architect what would be 
the right way to proceed if it was decided to 
raise on the bank of the Thames an Indian 
monument to the Indians who have fallen in 
the war He answered that the work should 
be entrusted to Indian master builders who 
should go to the monuments alreadv existing 
in India for inspiration There is for instance 
the Tower of Victory at Chitore Then there 
are monuments which though not designed 
for the purpose of commemorating victories 
might well setae to inspire the architect who 
wished to cany out the be«t Indian tradition 
in architecture in giving England a monument 
worthy of the great service that Indians rendered 
to the Empire s cause 

The only way in which a monument Indian 
m desim and execution can be secured Mr 
Udwadiaemphos sed is by employing Indians 
to design and build it He thought that there 
was not the least doubt that there were men 
in India to-day who conld carry out the work 
from beginning to end w itbout non Indian 
aid in Such a manner as to wm the admiration 
of the whole \\estera world If Indian artistic 
ability were given full scope the monument 
should prove to the western world that there 
are stiU master bnilders in India in spite of the 
adverse conditions forced upon them by Western 
civdisatiou overlaying Indian civilisation 

Fergusson w rote many years ago arehitec 
ture in India is still a living Art practised on 
the principles which caused its'wonderfal deve 
lopment in Europe in the 12th and 13th cen 
tunes and there consequently and there alone 
the student of architecture has a chance of see- 
ing the real principles of the art in action 
The Report on Modern Indtan Architecture 
issued in 1913 shows conclusively that India 
still has a living st^le tradition in arcbitcc 
ture The photographs reproduced in that 
hook should amply prove to anyone who 
might have a doubt on the pomt the lact of 
the survival to the present daj of a living 
tradition To some it mav appear to be no 
more than a trace a shoot which we find m 
the more retired by ways of the land These 
shoots if studied in the light of modem 
architecture may be encouraged to crow into 
a distinctive Indian type that accordmg to Mr 
1 Begg F H I B A Consulting Architect to the 


Government of India ‘ can be made to supply all 
the complex needs of modem India in a manner 
in conformity at once w ith sound busmess 
principles and with the canons of true art 

A developed Indian architecture that expert 
believes can provide buildings that will be 
modem convenient economical practical and 



Mr Phiroishah Rattooji Udwadn 


not over ornate Everythmg w ill depend open 
the matenals that are employed and the 
architects who handle them There is nothing 
really inherent in Indian art he says that 
demands over-elaboration iinpracticality or 
inconvenience and there is no element necessitat 
ing lavisli expenditure that cannot be over 
come by skill on the part of the designer 

The Indian type of architecture can best be 
developed by throwing the profession of the 
architect open to Indian youths Mr Begg 
"believes They would hnng to it that enthu 
snsm without which it would be impossible to 
develop an md genous form of architecture in 
Ind a of to dav These Indian young men 
should be thoroughly grounded mthe architec- 
tural schools of Britain in the principles of 
arch tectural design as thej are understood m 
Europe and \menca and w hen tramed should 
apply their minds to designing buildings to 
meet the complex demands of modem India 
drawing their msp ration from the best examples 
of old and trad tional work in their home-land 
Thus an indigenous architecture fulfilmg 
modem requirement and yet distinctively Indian 
carrying on the traditions of art and putting 
life into the buildmg crafts would be establish 
ed based upon the work of indigenous 
architects 

India hasi her own traditions of art and 
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craftsmen possessed of hereditary skill toesccute 
them \\ IiT wnste these precious nationn] 
assets 7 Why employ capable Indian craftsmen 
to create bastard products after the tt'estern 
manner’ Instead of constructing bnOdingsin 
India of an Orientalised Western type, why not 
modernise Indian art to make it meet the 
requirements of to day and thus insure a style 
of architecture that mil be truly national, and 
that \m 11 express Indian thought nnd aspira 
tions, will not be an Indianized imitation oj 
ancient Greek or Roman or Anglo Saxon styles 
To return to the topic under consideration 
The bvildingot a monument to commemorate 
the undying service rendered to the Empire’s 


cause by Indians should pro\e a project m 
which ercry true Imperialist should be inter 
cst^ The Ilritish, the Dominioners, and Indians 
could join hands to pay tribute to the men 
who were the first among the Empire soldiers 
to fling themselves into the firmg line in the 
pnncipal theatre of iiar The Rajas, Maharajas, 
ond Nawabs of India, who have given large 
samsof money for various purposes connectwl 
with the war, would not, I am sure, hesitate 
to contribute towards the erection of a raeroo- 
nal that, in the years to come, would reiniod 
ostenty of the part played, of her own freewill 
y India m the great war 

Saint Ninst Siscn 


THE QUESTION OF AN ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


I T IS somewhat gratifying to learn that 
additional Universities «ill be started 
shortly at Nagpore, Lucknow, Awa and 
Rangoon It is an irony of fate (a cruel 
irony, indeed) that though the question of the 
Andhra University has been on the tapis for 
nearly two decades and eminent administrators, 
scholars and jurists of the type of Sir Thomas 
Holland, Sir Ashutosh Mukherji and Justice 
Abduf Rahim have made unequivocal pro 
nouncements on the imperative necessity of 
multiplying the number of Universities in 
India and of granting one to the Andhra desa, 
and despite the fact that, m accordance with 
the progressivist tendencies of the times, 
Unlver«itics have already been successfully 
started at Patna, Mysore and Benares, and 
they are about to be founded at Dacca and 
Lucknow Our Madras Government should live 
in a paradise of blissful indifference to the 
real needs of an important section of its 
jieople It IS an indubitable fact that the 
Andhras, possessing a distinctne history, 
traditions and a language of their own, are 
also the pioneers of social reform and comprise 
about half of the total population of the 
Madras Presidency, numbering about so 
millions out of the aggregate of forty While 
Bombay, with a population of about 19 
millions, was blessed with a University half 
N a century ago The Andhra-desa is still without 
any 

T\yo main objections were raised by the 
Local Government when (he question was 
ably mooted by the Hon Mr B H Venkata* 


patiraja in the Madras Legislative council 
about two jears ago One was the lackof 
sufficient number of colleges forming, the 
basis for a new University, and the other was 
the want of funds As regards the first it 
may he stated that Bombay, nearly 20 years 
after (he formation of her University, had only 
four arts colleges and even tn th^ British 
Isles, all the three colleges of Sir Andrews' 
University seem to have come into existence, 
long after the formation of the University 
At Oxford and Cambridge loo it was after the 
formation of the Universities that colleges 
were instituted to give them permanence and 
cohesion eg, the University College and 
Balliol College were founded in 124Q and 
1263 AO respectively while their mother 
University at Oxford originated towards the 
closet^ the 19th century Coming to Madras 
Itself, it seems to have had only one or two 
colleges when its University came into being 
m 1857, all the important colleges, including 
tfie CRnsOai? iToilfege, .davibg Aeen ibuniiVo’ 
subsequently The Andhra desa has now 3 
first grade colleges and 6 second grade 
coJI^es some at least of the latter having an 
assured probability of becoming first grade in 
the near future 

Next coming to the question of finance. It 
IS a well known fact that over fifty per cent of 
the revenue is being spent on niifitarj perpos 
es and that only four or five per cent is being 
doled out towards such vital branches as 
education and sanitation If Government only 
will It, it can have ample funds for diverting 
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to meet such urgent ^\ants It beho\es the 
local Go\ ernment therefore to pay heed to the 
following precious utterance of the Viceroy at 
the recent Calcutta Convocation and confer 
on the Andhras at a ^ ery early date the bless- 
ing of a Unnersity of their own “nie best 
resource of a country is the capacity of its 
people and the best way of developing its 
resources is the development of that capacity 
and the best place for development of that 
capacity is the University ” 

'The Hindu’ of the 6th February gives an 
account of what became of the fate of the 
resolution on the subject of the Andhra Univer- 
sity m the Local Legislative Council Mr 
Little Hailes, the Director of Public Instruction, 
while professing hp sympathj with the propos- 
ed Andhra UniversiW, urged two objections to 
the same, viz , (r) That no definite scheme was 
laid on the table by the mover, and (a) That the 
subject was one to be tackled by the Imperial 
Council, since the present Madras University 
itself was ushered into existence by the Indian 
University Act of 1857 Two more objections 
were raised by other Hon ble members, viz, 
that the Andhras should raise necessary funds 
before they could aspire to a University of 
their own, and, lastly, mass education and 
better provision for those already engaged 
in the task of education should be the first 
concern of the Government prior to creating 
additional universities 

To take these objections seriatun, regard 
ing the first, (viz , want of a definite scheme) 
it is perhaps as much the duty of the Director 
to evolve a scheme calculated to subserve the 
educational interests of about 20 millions of 
the Andhras, as that of the mover who is a 
layman in educational matters. If the Director 
be really as sympathetic as he professes to be, 
why could he not have suggested the forma- 
tion of a committee of professional experts 
and laymen to devise a practicable scheme ? 
Moreover, such a scheme may as well be 
brought out after the proposal receives legis- 
lative sanction 


As regards the second objection, the 
Madras University, no doubt, came into exis- 
tence under the Indian University Act, but it 
was the first time when universities were 
started in the different provinces of India 
almost simultaneously, for which the prior 
sanction of the Indian Government was needed 
But this is no reason why a Provincial Govern- 
ment should consider itself as incompetent 
to create an additional university, when the 
needs of an important section of its people 
demand It Hence this objection seems to 
have been meant rather to evade the issue 
than to face it in a bold and sympathetic 
spirit 

The last two objections also evince a 
similar lack of sympathy and imagination on 
the part of those who raised them For 
example, how could the Government have 
found money to raise the salaries of the 
already over-paid 1 C S,I MS and Police 
officers and for the creation of additional 
Inspectors of schools ? A^m are the people 
concerned collecting funds for all the bene- 
ficent measures passed by Government ? Was 
any such collection made by the people 
concerned fo^ the older universities and for 
the recent Dacca University ? 

Regarding the greater urgency of mass 
education, 8 tc , it is no doubt an undeniable 
fact, but if the Government evince real zeal 
and genuine sympathy, it can find means both 
for promoting mass education and the starting 
of the Andhra University, by the retrench- 
ment of extravagant expenditure m the 
Military Department and Public Works 
Department, &c , and By the abstention from 
summer exodus to the hills If mass education 
really has, in the eye of the bureaucracy, tlie 
first claim on the public purse, how is it that 
the Imperial Council is about to give legal 
sanction to a very costly Dacca University 
scheme and a still more expensive Calcutta 
University Reconstruction scheme ? 

M VlRADHADRA RaO 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
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Professor Poucher and the 
"Nationalists”, ' 

' We have received three commuoKatioss on 
the subject of Professor Toucher’s refereuce to 
the/'nationahsts” in his Calcutta University 


lectures, oi which the substance IS given below 
jo the words of the writers. 

I Mr Surendranath Sen \^ rites 
*‘I attended Prof Fouchcr’slectures regularly 
It IS true that he had mentioned Mr Arun Sen 
in his introductory lecture, bat his manner was 
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far from contemptuous or disparaging At least 
that js the impression of me nud my friends 
some of T. horn arc considered as authorities on 
Ancient Indian History both in India and 
abroad ” 

II Dr Rninesh Chandra Majutndar writes • 

“The Pebruary issue of Modern Renew 

contains a short note with regard to M 
Fonchcr's lectures in the Calcutta University, 
in which, among other things, M Foacheris 
alleged to have referred to Mr Arun Sen in a 
contemptnons manner This n absolatelj un 
true He no doubt referred to Mr ArunSraaod 
Mr K P JnyaswnI, and expressed Ins dissent 
from their views on questions of Indian art but 
there was nothing m his statement which 
could be construed, by any means, as contempt 
either towards Mr ‘Sen, or the Nationalists’ 
os a class I was present in all the lectures 
It will not be out of place to state that I had 
several private interviews with M roncher 
and sometimes earned on prolonged discussion 
with him But aUhough I supported the so- 
callcd nationalist point of view he was always 
courteous and polite m his aoawers From 
what 1 bare seen of him on these occasions 1 
ara decidedly of opinion that he is a perfect 
gentleman, incapabV of using contemptuous 
Vanguagetowards anybody, whatever maybe 
ins ddrerences with him.' 

III Mr Kamaprasad Cliasda writes 

“I heard the remarks of the amiable French 
savant, Professor Foucher I found nothing 
caustic m his remarks about ‘aatiooalists , ana 
hts allusion to Mr Aran Sen whom he named 
along With Mr Jaynswal. did not sound either 
belittling or contemptuous 1 have also con 
suited other friends of nunc who heard Professor 
Foucher, and they uoanimously declare that 
there was nothing offensive in his language ” 

Ur. Lajpat Kai on tbe Bolation 
Between the Sexes 

We have on able presentation of women’s 
case in an instructive article published mthe 
February number of the Modem Ferreiv from 
the pen of Mr Lajpat Rai bat one or two 
pwim*:# Awc j»Asnraoiu«Mi/.s 

1 Mr Rai says that some of the educated 
Indians still bold the ideal orwomsa wbicli was 
prevalent in the West in the 1st half of the 19tb 
c^enturyaud since that ideal has changed mfbe, 
West in the last half of the 19 th century, he sees 
no reason why we should retain the same ideal 
The suggestion is that we should adopt the 
ideal of the present day Uest , this ngaio imfdies 
that we should look to the West for oar ideals, 
—at least in this matter I do not object to 
importing to our land any ideal,< provided it 
IS good from any part of the world but I do 
not bebeve that tlie wholesale tran^plaolntioii 
of Western ideals on Indiia soil will tie for tbe 
good ofourcoaafry or of the world, nordol 


think it to be nbcaltliy Sign of our national mind 
to look up always to the West for our ideals 
This attitude of raind should be depreeat^ in 
the strongest terms Can not India evolve her 
own ideals ? Has her physical dependence 
resulted in the death of her spirit also ? 

2 Mr Rai condemns the idea that the desire 
for children can be a justification for marriage, 
lie calls it a superstition I confess, I am a 
tim to this superstition in a more or less 
modified form Although be admits that it is a 
social duty to get cbiidren, lie Jays axcjasire 
emphasis on the development of personality 
which raarruige is to aecomplish He forgets 
thatchildrencontributevery materially to the 
development of the personality of their parents. 
Personality cannot be rightly and fully deve- 
loped without children, w hose presence imposes 
duties and discipline on the p.arents It is not 
very clear, rao^eo^er, how the development of 
one s pcfsonahty p ocild suffer senouslyif one is 
not brought into relation with a member of the 
opposite sex It may be replied that the wife 
iQflnenccs the Imsbasd and the hatband, the 
Wife and that they are complementary to each 
other and thns help in dereJoping each others 
personality But children also ore helpful m 
the development of persooahty There even if 
the development of personality be the only 
object kept sn view one must eetnot only a 
husband orawife bnt children olso Jt is very 
clear that, without such conjugal relationship, 
what Mr Rpi calls a social duty will remain an 
fulfilled If on the strength of tbit fact, the desire 
for children is put forward as an Adequate justi 
fication for marriage, it seems utterly arbitrary 
to call this a superstition Mr Rai seems to 
bare missed entirely the siMificance of the birth 
ofa child . it is not siinmy the resnlt of ninn's 
physical desire— the child is not a commodity 
delivered to the society in fulfilment of a 
contract, but it is the incarnation of the spirit 
creating itself onew It is in this sense that I 
tliiok It a religious duty to get children It is 
the purpose of God implanted m our soul 
which ones for fiillilajent la our desire for 
taamage and realises itself in our children and 
unless It can be conclusively proved to me that 
none of my descendants even in the remote future 
nregoing to contribute any tfiing to tfie better 
nentofthe world or for the glory of God, I 
shall contmue to believe that the strongest 
nigument for me w favour of marriage would 
be the implicit desire for children— the desire, 
namely, to fulfil the purpose of God 
' I recognise that a certain type of good is to 
be realisetl in our conjugal relation, but we do 
not sec its crowning phase till the couple is 
blessed with children j Parenthood seems to be 
the very fruition and consummalion of married 
life The ideal of family happinessis to be realised 
jB tlie trinitarian relation of hnsband, wife and 
child , the dual relation is nlwais incomplete 
Mr hai seems to think that the weal of waman 
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in married life is merely the wife This may be on a mach higher Ie\ el than the mere r\ ife with 
Western and as such may recommend itself as her life of comparative ease ... 

perfect to Mr Rai m hts sojourn in the West, The above remarks however do not take 
but it IS neither Indian nor true The wife away anything from my sincere appreciation 
mother with her trials and tribulations stands ofMr Rai’s article as a hole 

“Detadatta ” 
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Bv Ramaprasad Chasd v 


IIlADO PaEATAHENT 

T he February issue of the Afoderu Review 
opens \\ntli an article by Mr K P 
Jayaswal with the heading, “TbeHmdu 
Parliament under Hmdu Monarchy" and the 
sub-heading, “The JInapada or the Realm 
Assembly and the Paura or the Assembly of 
the Capital City Period 600 fl c to 600 
AC" The existence of the “realm assembly ' 
or parliament is based by Mr Jayaswal not 
on ary account, description or definition of such 
ao institntion found m any source whatever, 
but on the occurrence of the word Juaapada 
He writes — 

“The expression Jinapida, adenvatue from 
'Janapada', sse find occumng m the Pali 
canon, the Rsmiyana, the Mahibhsrata and 
other books, 'and in inscriptions In our day 
it has been tAken to mean 'an ^inhabitant) of 
Janapada ’ Its use as a technical term has 
been missed" (P 122) 

I do not understand what hfr Jayaswal 
means by ‘in our day" As far as I can see, 
before the year 1917 when Mr Jayaswal wrote 
his first article on the Hathi gumpha mscnption, 
the word Janapada was never “taken to mean ’ 
any other thing than “an inhabitant of 
janapada” except when it was treated as a 
synonym of janapada as in the lexicons Pisva 
and Afedini Mr Jaj aswal admits that Jana* 
padi IS adenvative of Janapada Thcfonner 
IS denved from the latter by the addition 
of a taddhita suffiv Sanskrit grammanans 
carefully define themeanings forevpressingwhich 
fat/dfijta^sufiixcs are added According to the 
grammanans j tnipadi is denved from janapada 
(and pauri from pnra) by adding a simx in the 
sense of tafra bbavab, ‘who lives there’ It is 
possible to asenbe other meanings known to 
grammanans to such derivatives But the sense 
which Mr Jaj aswal proposes to asenbe to the 
denvativesj/napida and paura on the strength 
ota taddhita suffix, “a representative assembly 
(sabfia or saBJifi) therein” IS unknown to Sans 
knt grammar nod isthcrefore quite inadmissible 
Tht great Panmi himself uses the term janapada 


and of course in the only sense hn which it is 
capaple of being used One of hia sutros (V 4 
10+) runs — 

Brahmanojinapadakhyayiin. 

“(The suffix tach is added to) brabinaa when 
deootmg ajtnapada ” 

The rule relates to a tatpurasha (determma* 
tive) compound of which the second member 
IS brahman (Brahman) and which denotes that 
the Brahman is ayucapa(fa(Brabmaao janapada* 
twam tkhysyate — JCnsika) As examples of such 
compounds are mentioned Sarasbtra brabmah 
‘a Brahman of Surashtra,’ AranUbrabmah 'a 
Brahman of Avanti ’ So janapada m this sutca 
means ‘belonging to a janapada or country ’ 

For traditional explanation of words used 
m anaent texts w e ha% e to rely on authoritative 
commeataries One such commentary is Vijnone 
svaras Mitakshars m Y ijnavalkja smnti I 
shall cite a line of Ysjnavalkya (11 36) to show 
in what sense Vijninesvara takes janapada (m 
smgular) — 

Deyam chanra hntam dravyam rajnl jana 
padsya tu 

“The king should hand over the stolen 
propertv (when recovered) tojmapada ” 

Hereyanapadn 13 thus explained by Vijntne 
svata— 

Jsuapadjya swadesa aivasme yasya tat 
dravyam tasmai. 

“To the janapada or the inhabitant of his 
own country to him whose property it is " > 

Of course Mr Jaj aswal does not follow the 
commentator Under the heading ‘compensation 
bills of Janapada to the crown,’ he writes, “The 
refhnd bills were presented according to 
Ys}na\a1kya to the Jsnapada, as it is to 
them that he enjoins on the king to pay the 
compensation" (p 130) without even referring to 
the opinion of Vynanesvara I believe it will 
not be possible for Mr Jayaswal to cite any 
known commentator who takes jdnapada and 
paara m the sense of realm and city assemblies 
^e ignorance of the commentators, the dipo 
«iton"s of traditions that were handed on from 
teacher to tsachcr (guru paramparj), reganlmg 
the realm and city assembbes is opposed to 
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Ivir Jayasw-il s claim that these institutions 
are rcferreil to in tlie post Vcdic Urthmanic 
literature 

I shall now turn to some of the other 
evidences adduced by Mr Jayaswal m support* 
of his parliament lie asserts, ' The technical 
Significance of the Jtnapada as a collective 
institution has now been established hr 
Kbiravela’s inscnption of 1C5 B C ‘ (p 122 ) 
Let us see how it has been established Line 
7 of Khsravela's Hathigumpha mscnption 
opens vMth a sentence which is thus read and 
translated by Bhagavanlal Indraji — 

Anugaba anekini satasahasini visajati 
porajgnapadam 

“(And thus) he showered hundreds of 
thousands of favours on the people of the town 
and the country 

Pora (the Praltrit equivalent of the SaosLnt 
paara) is here taken as a part of a copulative 
campoand porajitiapadam Mr Jayaswal reads 
poram instead ofpora on the ground that there 
IS an above TVS in the mscrwtion and 

on this aaus\ara he bases the fabrics of his city 
and realm assemblies CJ B 0 R S III pp 448, 
45G) But in the facsimile of the mscnption 
taken by Mr R D Baoerji and published by 
Mr Jaj aswni, this part of the tme is clear Here 
we und no trace of the sign of anusnrn abore 
the rn of pora but there is a big hole of very 
jrreeiilar shape abore the following ya which is 
evioently mistakenlbranosvrfraby Mr Jajasnal 
Mr Jayaswal may say in reply that he has 
examloed the stone and found the lovsrara all 
right Those «ho have experience of deciphenug 
inseriptions know well that paper impressions 
where the writing is found in black ond white 
enable one to read such records better than on 
the stone xvhere the colour is uniform Mr 
Jayaswal translates the sentence thus —“(He) 
tjestows numerous privileges— by hundreds and 
thousands— on (the corporate bodies) tlie Paura 
and the Jitnapada ” The rendenog of aoaeaha 
fanvgraba) as pnvifege is also forced In the 
foeeeoing lines of the inwription no such 
pnvileges arc referred to but there are mentioned 
the various acts of public utility done by 
Ivhsravela which are evidently described in the 
sentence in question as hundreds and thousands 
of favours conferred on the inhabitants of the 
city and the kingdom The meaning of paara - 
(pora) as used in the ancient Brihmi inscription* 
is clearly brought out in the following 
compound of the great hasik cave prasasU of 
Gautamiputra Sttakami—fCpigraphia Indica 
VIII p 60) - 

Porajana-nivisesa sama sukha dukhasa ^ 

“^bo sympathised with the weal nod woe of 
all the citueus ' * 

Porn orpaura means piura/ana, 'otie living 
luthc purr orcity,’ and cot a representative 
assembly of the citj In support of Ins interpre- 
tation of pavrr Mr Jayaswal adds * In the 
orporatc «<.n*c it i« clearlv mentioned in tlie 


®‘5y*Tadina where Kunsla is supposed to have 
ontered the Paura (used m the singular) that 
W the Paura assembly" (p 123) WTiere 
And by whom i* Kunsla supposed to have 
^tcred the Paura (used in singular)? In the 
Uivyivadma It is narrated thatiihen Tishyara 
kshiti got her forged letter ordenng Kungla s 
^esto be taken out sealed by Asoia’s teeth, 
Asoka, who was asleep, dreamt m succession 
two dreams, the first was, that two vultures 
plucked out theeyes of Kunila, and the second 
dream was, Asoka saw Kunsla entering Paara 
'tith overgrowm hair, nails and beard (p 410) 
This IS evidently Mf^Jayaswal s Paura assembly 
which Kunsla entered But such an interpreta 
tion IS impossible Asoka in ins dreams «aw 
what actually happened later on The paarr 
that KunsK entered with overgrown hair and 
nafls IS the city of Pitrliputra In the sequel 
to the sto^ blind Kuntla is led back to the 
city of PstaLputri with his wife Jvinchanam*/* 
(p 413) There is not a word about any 
assembly Paara in this passage means Pura— 
city thetaddbita suffix is added m the ongmal 
s^nse of the word Mr Jayaswal again wntes, 
“The Pauras alone of TaKsuasdi the capital of 
the North (Uttanpatha) in the time of Atoka, 
one lehted to have o*conie hostile Ac " (p 127 ) 
This IS not accurate Mr Jayaswal has himself 
quoted the passage m note 75 where the 
rebellion is thus described — 

Takshasilj nagaram viruddhan 
• The city of Taksbasilt revolted," which 
means the inhabitants of TakshnsiU revolted 
Here nagaram IS used and not paaram About 
Kunslas stepmother Tishyarakshiti s letter 
Mr Jayaswal wntes, ‘ Tishyarakshiti addressed 
her letter, occordiog to the Diryivadsna, to the 
Pduras. I e , on organised body ' (p 123) 
The original runs — 

Toys kapafalekho hkhitas-TakshasiIakSnim 
paurinsm Kunilasya nayanam vinssayitavyam 
III 

“By her was wntten a forged letter to the 
citizens of Takshasili that the ejes of Kunlla 
should be destroyed ’ 

The meaning of the term paurns of 
Taksbasiis is made quite clear tn the stanza 
that foWbwam the text — 

jR«jshynsoko\aIavsn prachnnda 

Takshasili janam hi i 

Uddhir-watim loehanamasya 
satror hlouryasya vamsasya KaHnkn esh^h 
’*The fearful and mighty King Asoka orders 
the inhabitants of Takshasili uproot the eyes of 
this eaemy, he is a stigma on the Mauoa 
Caotily " 

Here the author makes quite dear that by 
the pauras of Takshasili he denotes Takshrsili- 
jaarm. the inhabitants of the city taken 
eolketivelj The period of the hisloiy of 
Northern India to which Mr Jayaswal refer* 
on bis Hindu Parliament, B C COO to A P 
COO iqrliaractenwdbr tlic n«e of great inilitarr 
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raonarchics According to tradition pre^wred 
in tiic pnrjnas tbe period begins with the rise of 
Mahip-idma \anda (about 37o B C) and in 
the Pnnnas the change is dcscnbcd as the 
substitution of the Sndra rale for the ancient 
Kshatn^ra regime WTiat was this aoaent 
regime ’ Before the conquests of Nanda 
Mahspadma Northern India was dmded into a 
number of small states— sixteen m number 
according to the Buddhist texts Most of these 
states were ruled by Kshatnya Rajas with a 
number of outlying states heterodox in culture 
from the standpoint of Dra hiy nism, and ruled 
by gaoas or Kshatnya oligdfChies The anaent 
Kshatnya monarchies were limited in character 
The power of the censecrated Raja was limited 
by that of the Samiti — assembly, which probably 
mainly consisted of the men of his own clan 
by the rights and privileges enjoyed by the 
Brahmans who according to the proclamation 
at the Rajasu^a ceremony were excluded 
from the jurisdiction of the Raja, and by the 
Vises (vaisyas) or common free people also 
Inapassageof the Satapatha Brahmana (Vlf. 

1 1 4) it IS said — 

V asma u vni hshatnyo visa samvidano’syaro 
amstnam dadati tat sudattam 
S&yaua’s commentary— 

Lokeht 'Kshatnjah' rtjs ‘visi* swaitg’ay* 
projays 'samvidsnAu' sanjaninah aikamatyam 
praptah san 'nsysm' prithiryim yasmni 
purushsya 'avassnam' 'dadsti', tasra tat 
sudattam sobhaoadattam bhavati 

‘ And to whomsoever the Raja (Kshatnya), 
with the approval of the Vises, grants a settle 
ment, that (settlement) is propetly^vcn ” 

So it was incumbent upon the ^ja to secure 
the approval of bis common subjects or Vises 
(\aisyas) before making a gift of any land 
within ms dominion The great military 
monarchy of Magadba the foundation of which 
was perhaps laid down ^ the later Saisnnska 
hmgs and the superstructure of which was 
erected by Nanda Mahspadma, overthrew most 
of the ancient states and overshadowed others 
The political consequences following the rise of 
tbe Magadhan monarchy in Northern India 
resemble in several points tbe political changes 
that ensued in the Greek world ns a result of 
the nse of the Macedonian monarchy at about 
tbe same time Though some of the old type of 
states such as the Kshaudrakas Milams and 
Yaudheyas survived'long the political interest 
now centred round a succession of imperial 
dynasties, both Indian and foreign, that held 
sway in-Northem India from the second half of 
the fourth, country B C to the middle of the 
seventh century A D Whether there were nny 
popular assemblies or not, there is evidence to 
show that the common people were not devoid 
of political feeling B»iia m h\s Ilarsha-cbanta 
(chapter VII) giies a picturesque account of 
Ilarsha’a march from Sthanisvara to Kmnaj 
after his brother *s death In course of tln« 


account Biua writes of some of the people 
through whose land the army marched “others, 
despondent nt the plunder of their npe grain, 
had come forth wives and nil to bemom their 
estate^, and to the imminent risk of their lives 
gnef dismissing fear, had begun to censnre their 
sovereign, crying here’s the king ’ ‘WTiat 
tight has he to be kmg ?’ '\\hat a king’ ” 
(Cowell and Thomas’s Eng tr ) Bin-r joined 
Inter on, so he could not have accompanied 
Ilarsha in this his first expedition But Tlina 
must have overheard such conversations when 
he accompanied the emperor m his later expedi 
tions and so his testimony deserves cr^ence 
In a copper grant of King Dhnrmmapila of 
Bmgal who reigned probably in'tbc first half 
of the amth century A D it is said of his father 
Gop-tla, ‘That the people (Prakntibhi) electcil 
him king with n view to put an end to anarchy ’’ 
Though the epigraphic records tell ns of this 
solitary instance of an election of the kiag by 
the people, >t must have been much commoner 
In practice In this grant we catch on echo of 
what IS said in the Satapatha Brahmana about 
the kmg s dut\ to consult the people before 
making a mft of land After enumemtion of the 
ranous official and nen-efficial bodies to whom 
the grant is odJrcsscd it is said— 

Mntam nstu bbavattm 
• Let this be approved by you “ 

The materials for the ancient political btsto^ 
of our people are very scanty and scattered It 
IS only by critical sifting of this evidence with 
lofioitc patience and not by giving free play to 
imagination and sentiment nnd ascribing to 
WOTOS meanings unknown to tradition that 
we can hope to reconstruct a bare outline of 
our ancient political life 

II Two Pre Modevav Statues 
Under the heading "Indian Periodicals” 
appears “a layman’s hnmed summary” of 
articles in the Journal in the Bihar and Onssa 
Research Socictj December, lOlD Some of the 
remarks w ith which our ' layman introduces 
bis summary deserves serious consideration He 
writes — 

' The discovery whicli Mr Jayaswal clarnis 
to have made, would upset the conclusions ol 
Indologists who had hitherto considered the 
ancient Hindus to be incapable of evolving any 
school of scnlptnre of their own These conclusions 
do not affect our forefathers’ sculptural and 
artistic capacity alone , they are in fact, hubs 
lo a diam of reasonings calculated to keep our 
ancestors, m the world s opmion, indebted to 
foreigners in all the elements of culture and 
civilisation It is for this reason that whenever 
any Indian student of the ancient history of Ins 
country ventures to differ from European savants 
he is snubbed a ‘nationalist and therefore as 
undoubtedly carried away to the 
error by his patriotic blfe *. 
rmpenahstic bias , ‘ race eupen 
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be also sources of error, and often of mote 
serious errors” (p 200) 

In the case of Mr Jayaswal's discorenes 
at least it may be said that he has been very 
nospitably received by European savants One 
of these savants, His Honour Sir Edward Gait, 
has, as Mr Jayswal himself admits, rendered the 
making of these discoveries possible Another 
of the European savants Dr Vincent A Smith, 
who ^10 his History of Fine Arts in India aad 
Cey/oa “upheld the theory of Greet influence 
on Indian art, had been doing his best to 
support Mr Jayaswal’s theories and to advertise 
them in Europe In the joint meetuig of the 
Asiatic Societies of Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Anferrca held in London Dr V A 
Smith called attention to the theories of Mr 
Jayaswal Professer Paraett, while rising to 
oppose these theories said— 

“Air K P Jayasnal by his learned and 


able paper on “Statues of Tiro Salsanaka 
Emperors ’ (J D 0 R. S , V. pt I, pp 88<T) 
MS rendered such a service to the study of 
m^ory and antiquities that I feel the utmost 
diffidence in expressing any opinions at vanance 
wth his theories But as I have been honoured 
by a request to contribute some notes on the 
important subjects which he has raised, I do 
»o with the prayer Lsbamanta sidhavab" fJ 
B 0 R. S. V pL IV., p 513) English 
scholars who approach theories like Mr 
Jayaswal's calculated to prove theongmahty 
of our ancestora- jn regard to all the elements 
of culture and civmShtion in such spirit cannot 
be accused of “imperialistic” or ‘ race supenonty 
bins *' 

£The writer of the summary feels that he has 
beta unjust to some foreign indologlsts, and 
apologises to them J 


A 


MORTALITY IN INDIA 


By Rat Dauasur Tharvr Datta, Retired District Judce. 


A FEW weeks |back ‘ United India” 
published an article by Sir Sankaran 
Naif, K C 1 E , on “Poverty in India,’ 
in which the late Member of the Government 
of India for Education and Sanitation said 
“The increasing death rate was also one of 
the points alnays pressed by the late Mr 
Goknale in the Legislative CouocJ The 
figures which must have been supplied by the 
Sanitary Commissioner of the Govemment of 
India along with the Census returns, must place 
this matter beyond dispute and e can scarcely 
understand the reason for the non-pnblieation of 
•TOcU returns, and the cocclusion to be drawn 
from them by the Goveniroent The w ithholdmg 
c/ these and other papers, to which we bare 
already referred, has raised a good deal of 
comment ta the Indian press and needs eapJana 
tion ” 

I had recently occasion to see a high 
British officer who had compiled one of the 
Provincial census reports, and happened to 
tell him that the most telling indictment 
which the Nationalist brought against bureau 
cratic rule In India, was that the vitality of the 
people and their power of resisting disease 
had decreased as evidenced by Uic using 
death rate He could not believe ft and 
asked me to send^im the sUlistics 1 have 
taken some trouble In looking up the various 


Reports m the Punjab Public Library, and 
as there is a good dealof ignorance as regards 
(lie correct flgures, both among English 
officials and Indian Publicists, I send them 
to you in the hope that the discussion may 
draw the attention of the Press and public to 
this most important subject, and lead them to 
study (he question id all its bearings 

2 “The Indian Empire” which forms 
vol I of the Imperial GaseUter ef India 
published in 1907, under the authority of 
(he Secre(ary of State for India, has a table 
sbon-ingthe Mortality rate per 1000 of the 
population for the last twenty years i88i> 
rpoo I copy here the figures pien on p 
512, as also the remarks of the official 
compiler on pages 5fj 5{5i3"d5t7 

F 512 “Mortality rates per thousand m 
tbe chief provmces of British fnaia, ISSX'lfliTO 


Province Recorded Mean for 

1831 90 1891 95 189G-1900 
Bengal 22 1 30 7 SO 18 

Assam 20 7 30 2 80 0 

United Provinces 32 8 32 2 33 1 

pMiyab SI 3 3*B 32 4 

CentnU Provinces 33 0 33 8 45 0 

Berars . 33 2 38 8 48 5 

Madras 20 5 20 7 221 

Bombav 20 2 29 0 41 3 

Lower Burma 17 5 20 7 20 2 
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P. 513, “Vit see first that m spite of the 
defectiTo registration the recorded rates are 
geoetally very high and exhibit a progressive 
nse , they are indeed much nbove the European 
standard, if Austria Hungary and Italy be 
excluded In all respects the greatest contrast is 
present^ to the English statistics, and this as 
vre have «ceo apphes equally to the birth rate *’ 
P. 515 “Estimated mortality per thousand 
bring 1881 00 

Males Females AU 
India 40 G 33 G 29 G 

England &. Wales 20 2 18 0 191 •* 

P 517. “Starting from Ireland and pro 
gressmg east and south there is a gradual and 
regular nse in the mortality of infants, until in 
India nnder ordinary circumstances probably 
about one-thi^ of those bom die tnthin the 
first year of life.’* 

Comments on the above figures are 
superfluous , it will he seen that the nse in 
the mean death rates during 1896 1900 over 
those of i8St>90 was nearly 40 per cent in 
Bengal, Assam, and Central Provinces, 46 
per cent m Berars, and 50 per cent m Loner 
Burma 

3 The Director General of Commercial 
Intmligeoce, India, publishes every } ear big 
volumes dealing n ith tbe statistics of British 
India The figures nhich I shall non give 
are talc6n from part five “Public Health” 

The first issue gives the vital statistics 
for igoG 07 and preceding }ears , thereafter 
a V olume vv'as published annually, and the 
last which I could find was the tenth issue 
for igt6 17, published apparently 1n 1919 
For the whole of British India the figures 
given are since 1885, but for the provinces 
only those for 1897 and future jears were 
forthcoming 

BntiBb India 

Population in bo of Rate per 
\ear which deaths deaths mlllt(lOOO) 
w ere registered 


1885 

18S6 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Mdlions 194 


207 

213 

212 

214 

223 


51,14 848 
49,45,171 
W, 30, 726 
51,12,833 
54,59,703 
68,46,927 
58 83,478 
69,22 767 
54 98,750 
72,58,148 
61,78,357 
68,14,337 
76 58,642 
56,58 833 
64 36,413 
83,34,155 
65,96,377 


26 37 

25 51 
28 03 

26 41 
28 21 
3012 
28 4 

32 51 

25 75 

33 48 

28 94 
32 04 
36 03 

26 56 
30 01 
38 91 

29 45 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 
190G 

1907 226 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 238 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 
1016 
1917 


70,02,417 31 67 

73 18,183 34 91 

83 80,801 38 05 

80,52 230 36 14 

77,75i837 34 S3 

83 99,623 37 IS 

86,53,007 3S 21 
69,98 014 30 91 

75,18 034 33 2 

76,39,544 32^1 

70,90 991 2^1 

68,45 018 23 72 

71,55,770 30 00 

71,42 413 29 91 

69,40,430 29 10 

78,03,830 32 72 


The highest mortalitj was In 1900, 1904 
and 1908 when the death>rate exceeded 38 
per 1000 , the lowest was m tSSfi, 1893 and 
1913 when It was less than 26 per mille 
It may be useful to compare these figures 
with the death rates per mille in some of the 
European countries for 1912, given in the 
reports They are England and Wales (1913) 
13 7, Holland, 123, Denmark, 130, Norwav, 
135. Sweeden, 142, Scotland, 1520, 
Prussia, 15 5 , Ireland, 165, France, 175 
4. It IS not necessary to give for the 
Provinces the population figures or the total 
number of deaths , the ratio:> per mile for the 

r st twenty )ears are the chief thing and 
copy these for seven of the Provinces to 
which the Reform Scheme will apply Behar 
and Orissa is a new province, the N W 
Frontier Province was separated from the 
Punjab in November 1901 




2 g b 

i ®98 23 40 

1899 2j 6a 

1900 5782 

1901 3346 
>902 2543 
•903 33 S* 

1904 33 06 

1905 3721 

1906 4347 

1907 4170 
1903 38 13 

1909 33-09 
igio 44-83 

1911 3467 

1912 43 S4 

1913 30 33 

1914 3669 

1915 8S90 

1916 39 95 

1917 36.06 


2657 

3 I- 3 I 

36-63 

21 04 
3343 
35 33 
3*-45 

3853 
3606 
3772 
3856 
31-35 
33 II 
3269 
2977 

293s 

3157 

3283 

28.37 

26.19 


a 

39.16 
35 72 
7007 

3712 

3904 
46 91 
—41 39 
31-34 
3506 
3282 

27 IS 
2738 

30 30 
2535 
3ix)i 3489 
29 14 26,63 
283 2945 
322 s612 

32.8 33 32 
35 J 4076 


0. Z „ 

29.6 
47 7 

3601 192 
44-1 244 
4901 3S4 
4936 2868 
47 6 26 8 
36-W 33 73 
62 I 35 12 

507 358 

30 9 205 
33-3 269 
34 I 233 
a 6 .o 234 
3012 247 
3*0 24 7 
36 60 *8 S 

30-70 3001 
379 299 


2738 21.00 
3319 20 10 
31.23 2340 
3030 2130 
3254 2aia 
4925 22 20 
3470 2* 80 
44.0a 2140 
3807 2740 
4346 24<30 
52.73 2620 
37 84 21 80 
3867 2470 
4495 *2 10 
2991 24.30 

34.84 1140 
■ 3440 25 3 
30 04 22 00 
29.90 21 90 
37 91 26 20 
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‘lecennial periods the recoMed It niJI be seen that betncerv iSSs and 
Pr^rt mortality rates In the five larger 1900 the number o{ lunatics admitted^ was 


1881 90 

t8gi 1900 

1901 10 

22 r 

30 75 

34.60 

32 S 

Jf 

39 

31 3 

33 45 

4404 

26 2 

35 45 

35 '0 

205 

21 4 

23 23 


Provinces were 
Eengal 

United Provinces J28 
Punjab 
Bombay 
Maj^s 

These figures show tl at compared with 
the first decade 1881 90 /or which fgures 
are forthcoming the third decade 1901 10 
shows considerable increase in the mean 
death rate everywhere the rise ranges from 
13 per cent in Madras 20 per cent in United 
Provinces 34 per cent in Bombay to 41 per 
cent in the Punjab and 56 per cent in 
Bengal For the whole of uritish India 
the figures are 


/S85 go 
i8gi igoo 
igot igio 


>7 44 
II V 
34 55 


or an increase of 26 per cent In all other 
civilized countries whether in Europe America 
or Asia) the mortality rates are being const 
deraWy reduced In England and Wales 
the oeath rate per thousand was 21 3 in 
1861 1870 ig I in 1881 go 18 s in 1891 95 
since 
as that 


about 1200 a year but m 1905 the number 
rose to 1657 and the increase continued 
until in 1917 it reached 3433 or neatly 
double of what it was in the first tnenly 
years Is there any satisfactory csplanatlon 
of this Increase except that we in common 
with most civilized nations are experiencing 
the baneful effects of pitiless materialism and 
hard competition which have increased the 
struggle and worry of life with the greater 
use and curse of drink and drugs ? t\Tiat a 
pity that the Fates have given us the 
evils of the present Industrial age but have 
brought us no compensating good In impro 
ving the staying power of the people! 

6 Contagious diseases of which the 
ravages are so insignificant in countries 
where people have greatvitalityandhve under 
better sanitary conditions exacted a very 
heavy loll in India From i8gj to 1917 the 
deaths registered as due to cholera were 77 
74 361 during the same period the mortality 
from plague aggregated 6r 97010 from 
smallpox It was 1840082 deaths H we 
add to these the ififiuenza mortalityi we have 
the terrible total of neatly 35 million deaths 
in 21 years due to these contagious diseases 


t 3 ° . 5 ‘ Of an average of ever ii) lakh deaths a year 

rten tke Ml tas b«n veiy rapirf 

.H.«l3 7ini9i3 ajd >33 » >916 tom fadimts 

(see Daily Mail Year Book tor igtgpp 270) 

Since 1912 the mortality statistics of India 


began To show some * improvements the 
lowest death rate being in 1913 but the sixty 
SIX lakhs of deaths due to infiuenia m 
igiS will add greatly to the mean death 


Itble causes — malarial fevers and larhtnes 
—IS appalling the figures under these heads 
are available but it is not necessary to quote 
them here as they will be discussed in 
another article According to the highest 
sanitary authorities threelourths of these 
deaths would not have occurred if tl e people 


— - o- --v - - g , oeains wouiu noi nave occurrea 11 ii e peopic 

rate for the decade * 9 ^* ^ education better hygiene and 

death rate in the Punjab duetotl« greater wealth What are the casualties of war 

this terrible epidemic was as high as 81 per ^ompired to these figures ? It is computed 
miUe In 1916 in England and Wales with j^at in all the wars in Europe America and 
a dale rate of 13 3 per ^uasarrti during the past one hundred and fifty 

duration of life was 75 years while m Ind a ytajs^^nciading the Napoleanic battles the 
with a date rate ol 29 10 during the same ^^^jean avil war the Russo Turkish and 
year it was less than one halt Russo Japanese wars as also the Great War 

5 The number of patients admilted has recently endedi lie number of 

inlo the various Lunatic Asylums In Bn ish pp^ons killed or of those who died of wounds 
India are also noted m the (Public Health) equal one third the mortali y from 

salistics andlgivefgures/oftheqmnqaennMJ preyentihle causes vu, malaria contagious 
years diseases and famines in India during the 

1883 1212 1910 1517 past fifty years ter since the first regular 

1890 1 J 25 19*5 *235 Censusof 1871 

1895 H99 tgtb 2 ifi 3 7 There are no means of ascertaining 

rgoo i-ipi rpry ^ 4^3 biMi mncJi Ackoess preiails among fhe general 

1905 ififi? population of India There were in igifi 
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some three thousand hospitals and dispensaries 
«hich treated thirty-four millions of patients 
and performed fourteen lakhs of operations ; 
they are doing Nery useful work m relieving 
pain, but as they provide accommodation for 
_an infinitesimal part of the people suffer.ng 
from disease their returns are of little value 
The Army units and the jails are, however, 
m charge of trained medical officers who are 
required to keep record of the number of 
admissions into hospital, of the daily sick 
list and of deaths in each group , they have 
to submit monthly and annual statements 
giving full pXrticulars to superior authority The 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India publishes every year a report giving 
the statistics for the uhole of India The 
following table compiled from these reports 
IS taken from p 171 of the Indian Year 
Book for 1919 edited by Sir Stanley Reed, 


Ratio pet mills of Strength 
British Tfoops 

1903 12 1913 1914 1915 

Admission into hospitil 638 4 58 5 614 i 823 1 

Constantly Sick w 3 29 7 31 8 39 1 

Deaths 61 33 4 $ 5 94 


Indian Troops 

.. 1908-12 1913 1914 1915 

Admission into hospital 5783 5317 5665 7414 
Constantly Sick 209 21.4 209 339 

Deaths 54 4., 4 a '^53 

The mortality figures thus become an 
index to sickness Roughly speaking, for every 
death there were ten persons constantly sick 
among British troops, but we may leave 
these out of account as they are in the tropics 
presumably more prone to sickness than 
natives of the soil The figures for Indian 
troops show that for every death among 
them overone hundred persons are admitted m 
hospitals and five (as against tenamongBntish 
troops) are “constantly sick ' As these propor- 
tions are found to be almost constant from 
year to y ear in a large body of men (nearly 
two lakhs) stationed in different places, it will 
serve our purpose if we take them as a rough 
data for estimating the amount of sickness 
in the land The army we know is composed 
mostly of vigorous men in the prime of life, 
selected for their good physique , they live 
in cantonments away from crowded and 
insanitary surroundings ^ barracks or lines 
built by Military engineers , they receive 
good nourishing food and are actively 
employed on drill or on guard duties , they 
40V6-10 


are when sick treated by experienced doctors 
who have all the appliances of Medical 
Science at their command, they enjoy sick 
leave and are retired as soon as they show 
signs of advancing age or of deteriorated 
health It is therefore no wonder that the 
mortality (5 57 per 1000 strength for the eight 
years rgo8 to 1915) among them was less 
than one-fifth of the death rate (31 laperiooo) 
of British India during the same period"' We 
shall not, therefore, be far wrong if we assume 
that the proportion of the sick among the 
people — men, women and children — wKo have 
to live under insanitary conditions without 
good houses, without wholesome food, suffering 
from splenitis due to malaria, from consump- 
tion and nervous diseases in towns, from 
diabetes, rheumatism, heart disease, from 
dyspepsia, diseased teeth and defective 
eyes, diseases from which the troops are 
almost immune and with no medical treat- 
ment worth the name, was double the sick- 
rate of the army But as it is possible that 
the genera! population comprising infants, 
children, young and old persons have a lower 
vitality and less resisting power and they 
succumb more quickly under the onslaughts 
of disease, w e shall take it that their sickness 
bears tbe same ratio to deaths as 'that of 
the Indian troops Taking for comparison 
the Punjab vnth its virile races, who 
furnish a large quota of men to the army 
where famines are rare and the canal colonies 
produce an abundance of food-stuffs for 
export, the mean mortality rate of 44.04 
(m 1901-10) means that out of every 1000 
persons living Z20 or more than one-fifth 
were ’ constantly sick” day and night and 
that jf^there were sufficient hospital accommo- 
dation in towns and villages there would be 
in the Punjab for every 1000 inhabitants 4404 
admissions during the year or 12 each day, 
every one of the patients remaining on an 
average 183 days sick These figures 
however give no idea of the sickness prevail- 
ing in a population of 238 millions During 
the eight years 1908-15, 7 38 millions people 
on an average died annually in British 
India and hence taking the army ratio as our 
standard we have 36 millions who were 
“constantly sick” throughout the year and 
738 millions who were attacked with disease 
each year Can nothing be done to reduce 
this appalling sickness to eradicate the germs 
of contagious diseases, to mitigate the 
of malaria, or to provide medical 
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for the vast majority of the unfortunate 
people who fall sick? 

8 “Health is the statesman’s first duty” 
sard Lord Beacortsfield The blessings of Peace 
and of safety from in%asion are invaluable, 
good laws and the rigorous administration of 
justice do conduce to the greater secun^ of 
life and property, trade and industry, helped 
by good reads and other means of communi- 


ution — Post Office, TeleCTaphs, Railways, 
Steamers, etc , may lead to the economic 
betterment of certain classes, but in the eyes of 
all thoughtful persons the value of these gifts 
IS greatly diminished if not counterbalanced 
and nullified, when these are coupled with 
Constant fear of disease, with greater sickness 
With higher mortality, with lower vitality and 
With a decreasing duration of life 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


How to Bring on the Golden Age. 

In reviewing Mr F S Marvin’s book 
"The Century of Hope" m the Indian 
Rev/ew, Sir NarayanChandavarkarsays, 
in part 


GOLOES Age is is Fottoe, \ot c» Past 


Further, all the activities aod moveneots 
of the nineteenth Century, which weredirccled 
to the realisation of the homaaitnnan ideals of 
the eighteenth by raising the outlook and up. 
lifting the stains of the zaasses and promoting 
the flow of one life among them and the higher 
classes, rested their “go\deaase' ta thefature, 
not in the past It is a commonplace that we 
cannot break with the past That commonplace 
has often proved a hindrance to'progress. espe- 
cially in India, "nic conflict between the past on 
the one hand and the present and fatnre on the 
other 19 always withes , and progress is raised 
by a reconciliation between the two The r^ 
concdiation, however, can be effected only by 
choosing the best of the past and building the 
future on so much of it as is righteous end ns 
such sanatana ns onr Rishis call it, that is to 
say, ancient and ever abiding as the endonng 
principle both of indiridaal and of national life 
He asks • 


l3 the nineteenth century, which Sfr Alarvni 
bolds out for the West as ' tbe Ccntuiy of 
nope”, equally so for India ? ^ 

The good and bad of that cefltnry have no 
donbt affected India But a hundred years of 
progress arc too short a period for n vast and 
ancient country such ns India to afford a 
guarantee that the coming years will be there- 
fore necessarily a continuity of that progress 

and Its hopes 

Making use of and referring to the 
• appellation of protestaat move- 
Tits within the pale of Hinduism coined 
j Ranade, Sir Nnrnyan observes ; 


The roots of all these protestant movements 
of Hinduism from the Upanishads to Duddhism, 
from Buddhism to BAaifi lav in the Vedas be- 
cansethe central point of the \edas rested in 
theirgospelof Gita,tbe law of righteousness and 
first, Stic the seed of that gospel that fnietiGed 
according to the Upasishads as righteousness 
oeaniog to be right w ith God by contemplation, 
next, according to Buddhism, ns right conduct 
by self restraint ond sermee of humanity, and 
lastly ntcorJiAg to the BhaVti school, as a 
life lived by faith in nnd lore of God and the 
aerrice ofroin This js * tbe Jirwgpast * which 
has moved India for twenty centunes It is 
linng la tbe present of India with the Idea) of 
progress as humanity because, in the midst of 
macli that darkens India's cirilisation dnnng 
the last 20 centuries, the fact stands to its 
Signal credit (hat the labour of tboseceBtanes 
has resulted in the gospel of dhimsn paramo 
ffhararah— abstention from injury to oftiers i* 
the highest religion or duty, ond la the gospel 
of peace os the erwd ofcreed* 

Defects of Isdia’s PiiocREssivK Movbuents 

It IS true that this ideal which from the 
Jinng past has been struggling across these 20 
centunes to more India’s life up to now, has 
failed to iraljse itself ftctirely iQ several depart- 
meats of that life For one thing the Hindu, 
in the same of the gospel of Ahimsn refuses 
to be’cruel to and killing the hug or the serpent 
but does not see the cruelty of infant mamnge 
enforced widowhood, the rigid exclustrcncss of 
caste, and so forth , he tamely submits to 
despots in polities and priestcraft m tvhgion and 
mores LsGess in fact of autocracy, whether in 
the state or society 

Why has not the huraanitanan ideal of 
India fructified ? 

Briefly the humamtanan idfal of India has 
not fructified especially in her pohtical condi 
tioos of tbe last 20eeotuncs first because it has 
been m practice of a passive character It was 
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unfortunate for India thnttliat ideal -u as formn 
Jatedmtiie word l&imsa Phrases TvhateTer 
the men who pride thcmsehes on being pmc 
tical may saj in ridicule of them have mada 
and unmade men, nations, kingdoms, and 
institutions It is a great thing lor a people 
to hare their ideal put into the tabloid of a 
catching phra«e The word indeed must be 
made flesh or else it withers lint before it 14 
made flesh it must be conceived in the womb 
of society So a great idea condensed into 
a catching phrase rouses better than anything 
else the emotions of the ideal in the average 
man and appeals to him most cBectively as 
the ‘tremendous dualectic ' or andaaous logic 
of bis unsophisticated mind and heart It won 
good thernore that India’s ideal of bnmamty 
was phrased m a formula which Las become a 
household word But unfortunately it was so 
phrased as to gi\e the ideal the impress of a 
negative character and tend to make it a 
passive airtue When an ideal tal es a passive 
tnm, It lo'cs half its vigour Under its influence 
men acquire the habit of temporising witbiU 
obligations whenever the calls for its practice 
ense It makes as Hamlets not Hampdens 
Hence the mild Hindu of whom Sir Wi^m 
Hunter wrote ns the product of Baddbistic 
teachings incorporated into Hinduism * This 
passive 6 p 0 t of humanity signified by tbe 
vrord Abtmsa wois apparently perceived by tbe 
Bhakti school Its saints either do not nse 
the word but express the idea of humanity by 
the terms Haya, A'sliama and sianti (love, 
forgiveness and peace) which are positive virtues 
bnnging out the active character of tbe ide^ 
or, when thej do use vt they, as for instance 
the Maxntha saint Jnaneshvara w ho is regarded 
as thefatlier of Mnratfaa nationality istinclly 
explain that Abtinsa means not merely abstam 
Ing from injury to others hut actively domg 
good to and nplifting the low, the ignorant 
the weak, the sinful the fallen and the despised 

iho Orgakic Umos of People 
This Bbal.ti movement however, lasted for 
too short a time— for only 60 j ears— to repair 
the defect And the habit oftemponsing with 
the ideal which was its necessary result led to 
timidity , that timidity led in its tom to a 
cleavage between the intellectual classes and 
the toiling masses As pointed out by Dr 
Hcemle and Sir Raniaknshna Bhandarlar, 
Bnddhism collapsed because there was no 
organic union between its priesthood and laity 
no inseparable bond with the broad strata 
of the secular li'e of the people to make th* 
gospel of humanity flow as one stream boldly 
and fertilise all the ranks and gradations from 
top to bottom ^\hen Buddhism col]ap«ed 
and was replaced by Brahmanism the mi«chief 
became^worse The great Shankaracharya says 
m one ofhis works that hehas to comprom^ 
truth as he really discerns it to plca«e ‘the 


Ignorant people^!’ It was not the philosopher 
and the prophet raising the average man 
to his level bat rather going dowoi to the 
level of the latter and lowering his ideal to 
put them in good humour ^e see thetradi 
tton and trace of it m the gospel of those who 
now either oppose political and «ocial reform 
or are indifiercnt to it They say ‘‘ttemust 
take the people with us’ Instead of taking 
the people with them, they allow the people to 
guide them The faumanitanan ideal, which is 
the inherent condition of progress, is a spiritual 
ideal because society as a union of men is a 
spiritual cobesioik 1 e , a union of their spirit 
materialised in their organisations and institu 
tions And the first condition of a spintnal 
cohesion is the spirit of fearlessness m the 
pursoit of an ideaL That is why the Bbagavad 
Gita places abbayam, 1 e , fearlessness, as the 
first of the virtues of a commonwealth Hence 
Sir Ramaknvhna Bhandarkar was right when 
in 1805 in explaining why India’s progressive 
movement with its ideal of humanity from the 
tune of the Upanishads down to tbe years of 
the Bbakti period had failed to fructify as it 
deserved pNiiated oat that it was marred hy 
“the wont of that dashing and. fearless spine 
which carnes out the convictions of the heart 
m spite of external resistance “ 

Sir Narajon concludes bj pointing out 
that the Kalijugais India’s Golden Age 
of hope 

Tus Kaliyuga is Isdia's Gouibh Age 
OF Hope 

He might have added that it faded also 
because for centnnes the philosophers and 
thinkers of India have let the masses to rest 
the Golden Age in the past not m the future, by 
constantly dinning into their cars the doctrine 
that this age as tbe age of Kah is the age of sin 
decay, and corruption That false auto-sugges 
tion fans weakenra the national mind by robbmg 
it of all hope It is the poets and saints 
of the Bbakti school who protested against 
that libel on the Kahyng and deified it as 
the Age of Hope In their religious teachings 
we see the ideal of humanity inherent m pro- 
gress emphasised as it had not been before 
m India as tbe ideal towards w hich the Haliyug 
more than the ages which preceded it was 
majching with its watchwords of hnmamty 
and progress and all as equals before God and 
Man. 

To India, therefore that century may be 
desenbed as the Centnry of Hope , provided 
we bnild our future on the aspirations of the 
present hy improvmg on the \edic ideal of 
ngbteonsness developed into the Bhakti ideal 
of humanity ns the constituent element of pro 
gress Bnt for that we must possess and 
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CTowth The virtue of the democratic mint of 
the Bhakti school earned mto and spntualisnip 
our political social and economic m fact all 
the sides and strata of our national life is oar 
hope for the future 

\ 

The Method of the Indian Artist 

In -the February issue of the Ar^a Mr 
Archers attack on Indian Art has been 
criticised, and we think his position has 
been successfully assailed The Ary a thus 
charactenses the method* of the Indian 
Artist — 

A seeing m the self accordingly becomes the 
characteristic method of the Indian artist and 
it IS directly enjoined on him by the canon 
He has to see first in his spiritual being the 
truth of the thing he must express and to create 
its form in his intuitive mind he is not bound 
to look out first on outward life and Nature 
for his model his outhonty his rule his teacher 
or his fountain of suggestions Wfayshonldhe 
when it IS something quite inward he has to 
bnog out into expression * It is not au idea in 
the intellect, a mental imaguiation an outwa^ 
emotion on which he has to depend for his 
stimulants but an idea image emotion of the 
Kint and the mental equivalents are subor 
dinate things for help m the transmission and 
gire oal) a part of the colouring and the shape, 

A material form colour line and design are ois 
physical means ofthe expression but in using 
them he is not bound to an imitation of Nature 
but has to make the form and all else significant 
of his vision and if that can only be done or can 
best be done by some modification some pose 
some touch or symbolic vanatiOn which is not 
found in physical Nature be is at perfect liberty 
to use it since truth to his nsion the unity of 
the thing he is seeing and expressing is his only 
bosuiess The hue colour and the rest ore not 
his first but bis last preoccupation because 
they have to carry on them a world of thmgs 
which have already taken spintoal form in fais 
mind He has not for instance to recreate for 
us the human face and body of tie Duddha or 
aome one passion or incident ofhislife but to 
reveal the calm of Nirvana through a figure of 
the Buddha^ ni\d every detail and accessory mast 
be turned into a means or an aid of his purpose 
And even when it is some human passion or 
incident he has to portray it is not usually 
that alone bift also or more something else 
ju the soul to which it points or from which 
it starts or some poner behind tie action tliat 
has to cuter into the spirit of his design and 
IS often really the mam thing And through 
the eye tl at lool s on his work he has to appeal 
not merely to nn excitement of the outword 
soul but to the inner self antarattnan One 
weH SBj that beyond the ordmaiy cultiva 
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tniD ofthe aesthetic instinct necessary to aJl 
artistic appreciation there is a spiritual msight 
orcuUnre needed ifwe are to enter into the 
ttholc meaning of Indian artistic creation 
otherwise tie get only at the surfocc external 
things or at the most at things only just below 
the surface It is an mtuitivc and spiritual art 
and must be seen with the intuitive and 
Spiritual eye 


CAiIdren^s Eight 

To the Hindustan Review for January 
Dr Arthur R S Roj , rh D , has con 
tnbuted an article of sterling ment on 
"CftiWren a Right ' The whole article— 
and It is a short one — dcsenes to be 
quoted, but «e hare space only forofeir 
paragraphs 

The savage thinks he has a perfect nght to 
kill his child To day the law m civilised eoua 
tries hangs the parent who kills his offspring 
There are stiU parents who thmk that they can 
fiunish and thrash their children as they like 
Most parents thmk so- In this matter they are 
only o little better than sivages In theory we 
have progressed somewhat To-day there is a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
bat they cannot do much because the bliQd 
beaters are mostly cowards They beat the 
poor, helpless lanoceot bemgs is the privacy of 
their homes where outsiders cannot see them 
They do not dare to beat their children m the 
open They are afraid of people calling them 
* brutal Cut they do not hesitate to pollute 
the sweetness of their homes by the cry of pain 
and fear that their ill treatmeut forces from tl 
lips ofthe weak and helpless entrusted to the: 
care 

* To prevent mischief these paretfts say i 
excuse to justify their cruelty It is a slur o: 
the parents mtelhgencc if the child falls int' 
mischief It merely proics that the parents du 
not possess sulSctent sense to provide the chili 

with diversion enougbio occupy Its mtai. Tli 

mischievous child proves the brightness of hr 
own mind and the krUhty of his uoagmatioi 
and at the same tune the stupidity of hi; 
parents who cannot employ the activity of thi 
budding mind 

^VIly are children thrashed ? 

The child asks too many questions the 
parents cannot answer They get angiy and the 
child IS thrashed for disturbmg It is only a 
confMsion ofthe parents ignorance 

Thecb Id IS told to keep quiet His growing 
mnscles twitch his active mind is bored bj 
moccnpation his youthful cawberaucc bursts 
forth nnd he suddenijr laughs out or Antes a 
noise 11c IS punished for disobcdccrcl lie is 
miWypuni«hcd for lis parents stupidity 
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A child refuses to obey. He is immediately 
thrashed Ajj> fool any savage can thrasli a 
child into ob^ience in ten tnmutes , hut it takes 
a clever and intelligent man hours to compel a 
child to do hiS biddmg, bj sho^ mg him the foDy 
of his refusal and the v,asdoin of his obedience 
Wlien a full grow n man obstinately refuses to 
do something, he is either admired for being a 
determmed man of high spirit, possessing a 
strong will or his friends reason x\ith him for 
hours and daj s But the child is thrashed The 
child also has nghts, as much and as man> as 
his elders 

Those rights are recognised w hen the children 
grow older— not because the parents think them 
wiser, but because the children are strong 
enough to demand due respect to their nghts 
In other words parents beat their children only 
st>\oiig as they tan do it •with impunity— la 
short they are mere bullies 

The evil results of the hrutaht> of 
parents hare not heen exaggerated by the 
wnter in the least 

The brutality of parents break the spmt of 
children, uho grow up to be insignificant 
cringing persons, without mitiative, without 
courage 

The cruelty and mjusttce of parents produce a 
race of men, who cannot think of right except in 
the terms of might Thus inorant bnllyme 

f iarenta impede the march of ernhsattoo and 
ower the spmt and moral standard of human 
ity 


Sugar from, the Palmyra Palm. 

In the Agncultural Journal of India 
Mr Manmathanath Ghose, M A drans atten 
tion to “A Neglected Source of Sugar in 
Bihar ” Says he 

Bengal has a considerable mdustiy in date* 
palm sugar, hut no great attention seems to 
have bcOT paid to the palmyra palm as a 
sugar producer hor has it received any recogni 
tion m Bihar where the nchly sacchanne juices 
yielded by this tree are converted into toddy 
which supplies a cheap intoxicating dnnk for 
the low cla«s people The tree flourishes fairly 
abundantly and if the juice is collected 
judiciously it can. supply a large part of the 
sugar consumed by the people Not even 30 
per cent, of the trees arc tapped, so that, 
even allowing the people their drmk, a considera 
ble commercial possibihty exists, and in April 
and May when the flow of the juice is most 
abundant, toddv sells so cheap that there 
can be httle doubt that the n'lnufacture 
of sugar v, ill pay In the Madras Presidency 
large quantities of sugar are annually prodnem 
from this source and though its commercial 
success IS assured there, the climatic conditions 
of Bihar being apparently diflerent from those 


of Madras during the jaice-yieldmg season, it is 
considered worth aibile to study the question 
here 

We learn from the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica that bj means of scientific cultivation 
beet has been made in German} to yield 12 79 
per cent of its weight of sugar, whereas 
originally it yielded only from 4 to 6 per cent 
Mr Ghose sa}s of the composition of the 
paimjra palm juice, that 'the percentage of 
suclose, average 12 5 per cent [ranging from 
1205 to 15 76 per cent], is remarkably con. 
slant throughout the season ” So that palmyra 
palm sugar may be rightly said to hav e a good 
future Mr Ghose gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the process of tapping flow of the 
juice, cottetlion of the juite, tompcpsiiion of 
the juice, and of the making of gur and 
refined sugar 


Mr. C. P Andrews on Swann 
Dayananda Saraswati 

The Vedte Masaeine for February contains 
an appreciation of Swami D^ananda Sara* 
svvati s life and work by Mr C F Andrews 
The spmt in which he wTites is made clear m 
the introductory paragraph 

I cossider that this request which has been 
made to me, who am a Christian, to wnte my 
impressions ofthe greatRishi.SwamiDayaJianda 
^rasw “iti, is due to the fact that we are commg 
more and more tcT recognise in India that the 
pure rehgious heart of man is united, even while 
sects and creeds still keep man far asunder It 
IS m that spmt of unity that I write what I am 
going to say I wish to speak only of those 
thmgs that unite I wish to show how I, who 
am a Chnstain, can truly love and revere Swami 
Bayacanda Saraswati, who was aHmdu 
He then goes on to say 
lhave always put in the first place, among 
the thmgs that I reverence inSwamiDayanandas 
character, his manly adherence to the truth as it 
came home to his own conscience This is seen 
m his early boyhood when he refused any longer 
to believe in idolatry when once he had seen the 
way 10 which the food offered to the idol was 
consumed by the mice m the temple. 

The other traits in the character of the 
Swami mentioned by Mr Andrews are his 
manly courage his intense and burning 
patnotisoi, and his reforming zeal 

He was not content to Sit la idleness and to 
leave things alone in a selfish hope to attam to 
God apart from his fellowmen He, on the 
contrary, put the whole of his spmt force into 
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refonu Starting from religious reform, Tie T%«it I<on<Ion or New \orfc ould hate b*eD looVed 
on freun reJigious reform to social reform upon as a horrible nightmare b/ an antique or 

Mr Andrevrs conveys a vrarninj; lo the 
members ot the Arya sLa, the 

paragraph tion of the imagination as a useless and even 

There appears to rae to be a danger, jn these dangerous pursuit Like Dickens s fatuous Mr 
perilous days of hurry and change on the one Gradgnnd, to ' Hard Times", they want nothing 
hand, and of rapid money making and worldly 'Acts' Gradgnod indeed, is etdlactire 

success on the other, that the peace and calm “ Britain, and has been heard to denounce the 
and joy which comes from religious meditation re^dtog even of Dickens s own works 'tthat 
may benegleeted and lost sight of in the stress »»thense,' he asks, 'of a lot of stones which 
of worldly activity I would be the l^st to 

underestimate the need of action Anaettve life . Phdosopbers and poets, on the other hand, 
js good tor a man md it IS only by action that that merely individual facts, which may 

many \vronga can be righted But side ^ side ^ tnrial or unpleasant, hai-e not the 

>v<lli aclioo («h.clillas <i spcml attracliii. to JgmScaacc of Irath lit order to altam tit 
the Punjab.,) I could vnih to see a deeper . "f .'“f “ oust be eeueratad, 

iebg,one’.pint of peaee aad lutvard joy and atetraeled, o. short chanseduito. dear Scbnitr 
aSSiet.u.vWeieiu-teut to tJaJ JVo ee tell, us .0 one of his poem, that the really pteat 

the Punjab this inuetlde of the eoul the more mmortalthmg, ore those «b«h haite uerer 
dilEeult than the active 1 * of the body But the o‘f^E™?r of ^u?^,od,r,^S«oS' 

justEish. Suam. Dayaaanda Sataswatt, who of beauty, of manymd.rtdual erpen 

founded the Arya Samaj combined both these 
sides of character in his own person He speot 


years u solitary meditation be spent years to 
BCtiye work for the welfare of mankind He did 
not neglect either the one, or the other And I 
wosld eamestlr ^v1sh that his followers might 
follow him la this 


Truth and Beauty. 

Mr Walter Baylis, M A , writes In Sas/ 


8bip>bmld)Dg Industry for Indians. 

Prof Gilbert SUter says of a ship building 
>ndu$try for Indians, in Uie Young Men ^ 
fndta 

Industrial deTclopmeat must include develop* 
..... , nient in the three fields of Agncultnre, XIoou 

"Beauty is truth, truth is beauty,' —thewords focture, and Transport Land transport is lu 
with -which Keats sums up the lesson of his Ihdii pecoharly a mntterforCorernmeBf, which 
immortal Grecian Urn'-may seem to many to Mi one form or other is almost entirely rc«pon 
be merely the paradox of a poet There is no sibfc for both roads and railways Cut the 
doubt however, that Keats deliberately held pa lies open to private enterprise I am there 
that view as « shown by bis correspondence, fore not surpnsea that Indian industrial nmbi 
in which he repeats his coanction "Wbat the tions arc continually pointing towards the 
iraaemation seizes as Beauty must be Truth, creation of a great Indian sliip-bmlding industry 
i^ther It existed before or not." It Is no less obd the estabhsbmest of Indian steamship 
certain that from a phnosphical point of view lUies But on the whole I fear I must warn 
can be flfflolv mstified Tbn against hastily potting money into coa 

his opinion can be amply jasxin^ . . p^K-sVor this pmpo« at pwent rstabhsbed 

He draws a distinction between Jacls iihes have an awkward habit of resenting the 

truth cUming of a new competitor, and, if that new 

'' if first sicht indeed: to affirm that whatever comerts not very strong, of endeavouring to 

IS true IS beautiful seems to be a flagrant con crush it out of existroce The general ideal 
tradietion In reallife there are so many ogly would Lke to suggest to you here is the desir 

ftets and facts are commonly considered to be ^^ty of bmldmg on na existing foundation 

+V.ceaoivalent of truth Mostofus live almost Tl;* limldmg of sailing ships is an industry 
fiollv in the concrete and for us the stem wbeh has nercr ceased in India, and such ships 

■ facts” are the most important The ^ke reasonably profitable trips from — ' 

of the nee. so far os western nations Indian port to another, f’r, fit 

ctnrernrff is^^nt It is too exeWely ^Id <Yonld not the nex . , 

and very little interested jncontemplation be the building of somewhat bigger ships 

nc m the abstract 'Ve are all tiying to do equipped with auxihaiy motors, either petrol 
. .Tt.iitinp- or to net somewhere, and mere con w Xhesel oil etigiQeB-i\hich could moke way m 
nr meditation is regarded most osylm or against moderate headwind, while 
oFusasawastcoftime Trobablyour modem etiU exploitmg the advantages which the com 
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parahTc reliability of Indian v%ind3 affords to 
sailing sbips pnre and simple ? Such a develop- 
ment V. onid not excite the jealonsy of the Dntish 
India Steam Navigation Company and if it 
tvere snfBciently successful might serve for a 
fresh startmg point later on 


TIio Tariff Question 
Oaj the tariff question he irates m the 
same journal 

A good many people have complained to me 
that in my tvio previous lectures 1 said nothmg 
about the tnnfr question, and that they con 
sider 13 the very root of the matter of Indian 
industrial development Now rather more than 
three years ago tihen I had newly arrived in 
Madras I spoke upon this subject I then 
expressed the opinion that as Indians appeared 
to be so unanimous in desiring a protective duty 
on cotton goods this ought to be conceded 
both because the refusal makes it appear as 
though Lancashire interests weighed more mth 
the ^retary of the State than Indian wishes 
and also because as long as Indians believed 
that the tariff v.as the one thing necessary they 
were not likely to face the real problem until 
they were allowed to try their remedy Since 
then the Government of fadia has moved mmy 
opmion quite nghtly m that direction and we 
have now had for some time a protective 
import tax of 71^ per cent ad ralonm on all 
imported cotton goods The real effect of this 
willbe seen later IIithertonTl^ per cent tax 
has been a small matter compared with the 
difficulties of manufacture and transport created 
by the war and still pers sting since its close 
I am bound however to confess that the 
response of the Indian manufacturer to the 
opportunities created for him by the difiicut^ 
ofsecunng foreign goods and to the need for 
increased production of Indian goods has been 
somewhat disappointing 

Nevertheless a tax upon imported cotton 
cloth appears to me to have ments of another 
character Since the Indian handloom weaver 
and the Indian mills supply the cheapest and 
coarsest clothes nsed in India a tax on 
imported cloth is a tax on those who are 
best able to pay It is tolerably well gradu 
ated according to income whereas an income 
tax proper 13 very nnsatisfactoiy m India m 
consequence of the extreme difficulty in ascertain 
mg what people s incomes are. 

He also points out a probable menace to 
Indian industrial enterprise arising out of the 
tariff 

The question will have to he determined 
whether the small beginnings of n Protective 
Tariff already established m India shall be 
farther developed The modest Tit-iPer cent 
may be greatly increased What will be the effect 


of that’ In my opinion simply that foreign 
capitalists will come into India and -set np their 
f-ictones here The share of Indian firms m the 
mdnstna! activities earned on m India would I 
think be i^nced instead of increased How are 
yon going to deal with that difficnlty’ Ob 
Yionslyit can only be met by developing the 
capaaties of the Indian people themeelves 

So therefore stating the matter as seen from 
the broadest point of view, the problem ofindian 
indnstnal development is tw o-fold , it is the 
problem of conserving and developing the 
natami resonrccs of the country , and then of 
consera mg and developing its human resonrees 
Let us take the former first 

Are wc conserving the natural resonrees of 
the conntry ? Are w c not rather allowing some 
of the most important of them to be destroyed 
recklessly ? 


Coneervation of Forests 

As an instance Prof Slater speaks of 
India s forests 

India was at one tune there can be little 
doubt almost entirely covered by forest By 
alow degrees the greater part of the country baa 
been cleared and brought under cultivation 
That IS good up to a certain pomt It la 
calculated that in a temperate climate like that 
of France or Germany three quarters of the area 
may properly be cleared but one quarter should 
be kept forested In a tropical conntry like 
India the need of forest is probably «eater 
especially on hill end mountain slopes where the 
soil IS washed away by the heavy rams w her. 
ever unprotected by tree roots But India 
leaving out Burma has only 12 per cent of its 
area under forest Further, much that is call^ 
forest and which was forest once, is now treeless 
waste producing nothing bat rocks pnckly 
pear euphorbia land mmed and devastated 
beyond hope of recovery 

1 think that one of the most discouraging 
featnres ofindian life is the manner in which this 
question is handled by the Speakers and writers 
who have taken on themselves the responsibility 
of guiding and expressing Indian Opinion Never 
does one find a speech delivered m the Legislative 
Council or rtn article m the Indian Press urging 
upon Government more effective conservation of 
the forests It is the officials of the Forest 
Department alone who are struggling to con 
serve this most valuable heritage of the Indian 
people and they have every man s hand against 
them The peasant of neighbourmg villages 
claims a fancied right to pasture his cattle on 
forests w hich by nght belong just s.3 much to 
villages at a greater distance Forest is land 
beanng a growing crop of trees just as much 
entitled to ond^ust as much requtrmg protec 
tionas a growing crop of nee or wheat, or 
cholam For one village to turn cattle— and still 
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worse goats— into a forest whicli ought to serre depends on the use which js made of it The 
many MJJages ns a source of timber and fuel, is Western world Ins been too absorbed m its 
like OTIC ryot m a vill-ige turning cattle to graze pursuit of industrial efficiency aad material 
over the growing corn crops of the wholerilhgc power, too little careful about the application 
For a very small immednte profit to a fcw of snch power to the best and highest uses; 
people the permanent interests of a whole and it has received a terrible lesson India needs 
community are sncnficed to put more effort, more mteJhgence, and more 

India must learn to be less tender of mdivi conscientiousness into industry But India 
dual interests more resolved to vindicate the must also rcvhse the importance of securing 
general rights of the community Her economic the just distribution of the fruits of mdnstr^ 


salvation depends upon it 


and of wise use of economre power to promote 
health, happmess, intellectual culture, and 
spintual advance. 


Husic as a Factor m Education. * 
In an article on ‘Music as a Factor in 


Education Too Bookisli, 

A school boy in Allahabad was once asked 
to define a river and he succeeded m doing 
so But when he was asked whether he had Education ' by Mr K John in the Ei/wfu/ien/:/ 
seen a river, his face wore a blank expression Revtm of Madras, it is said 
though he was an inhabitant of the city which Musk is a science as well ns an art As science 
stands on the banks of the Ganges and the it teaches ns the theoretical prmciplea, the laws 
Jumna Prof Slater writes of a similar th-it govern the composition of melody and 
eltpenence in Engiand bannouj As n» art .1 mates as acquamt 

5. , , , , ® , a , , . .. A ourselves with playing on musical instruments. 

Yesterday I happened to l^ook book in Je-iniing mnsie, ourmental faculties develpp, 

about my native county oHDevonsI^fe by the wading music from a book requires practice, 
well ^own novelist, Mr Bariug Gould He rapid tninJung and prompt expression and tie 
described how he went into a school nestling effort required lor the correctness of playing a 
belew the hills of Dartmoor with Ijis M^sty s pitcc of mvnc, neeetsitaln the ustofthe powers 
Inspector First the Inspector asked the chiidrea j,f judgment ond discretion no less than 

questions He risked them to name the rivers eoRcentmtioo of mmd Varthfr in stRgieg, 

of Sibena and they did lie asked them to clearness and distinctness of articulation are 

name the highest monntains of Amca Md ^ttfaiaed Children do oot articulate fully. But 

they did He asked them to give the height of smging give* the right way of articulation 
the highest mountain of Afnca, and they did Boys or girls who feel sby to siog alone hnvenn ' 
And the Inspector was pleased Tneo Mr excellent opportunity to get nd of their shyness 
Banng Gould asked questioas He asked them by combming their voices la a chorus and 
to give the name of the nver which oov.^ gradually th»r shyness will wear out, and they 
through their viUage, and they could not lie to singmg a great pleasure to 

asked them to give the name of the nill tlmt themselves ns well os to others 
overhung the valley, and they coul d n ot He j,j music, the ear, the eye, and the voice play 
asked them bow high the hill was,«Tma they t^e prominent part By the training of the 
did not know He asked the name of acoinmon ^ boy or girl acquires the power of 

wild flower he had picked in the l^nc, and no j,scnminoting the harsh Ironi the pleasant, the 
one knew it "This," he cned ' is the niobisa harmonious from the dissonant By the training 
'^whicli we inflict on tht children and enil educa- of the eye, the pupil acquires the rapidity of 
tion " Is there nothing of that ■nnwal nnimagi reading two or more bars before he proceeds to 


native bookish quality in Indian edocatioa’ 

Til© Right Tlse of Induitrioa. 

Prof Stater's observations on the nghf 
use of industries are very valuable 

India might hum from end to eUd jwith the 


play on any musical instrument By the 
traiuuig of the voice, the pupil is enabled to 
articulate properly and to sing audibly ond 
clcnrly This wiU ultimately tram him to sing 
^ofHv and melodiously ' ' 

Music contributes to physical well being 
By pressing the pedals of the harmonium the 


Tnachinerv of cotton nulls and w oolen roiUs and calf muscles of the leg get exercise TJie imgers 
mills Her stores of coal and iron might be get luiaWe and drilled by constant play on tlic 
p^nloited to the utmost, her ports might be piano In the violm the wnst and the whole 
with ships of her own building carry ofthe right hand are always m play laplavuig 
her manuficturcs all over the world, and on n trumpet or eJanoa, or Indian mcJaiB, 
nverace Indian might be no better ond exercise isnnven to our Jungs, and in drumming, 
In hnnnier than he IS to-day ludnstnal to onr hands, and above all in vocal music our 
ai-velnihSent civcs economic power nconomw internal mSScles and especially those of the 
powSC «itlCT good nor erd la itself att larynx arc strengthened resvUhg in a good 
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voice, and thus vve find that vre are taLiog 
exerase all unawares 

It IS also morally beneficial 
Music necessarily imparts moral education 
provided it IS rightly cnltnatcd The tastes of 
a child who has heard nothing hut the comic 
songs and the ugly ribaldries of the drama and 
the gm-shop are not hhely to be refined 
Music IS the expression of deep feelings It is 
the expression of ideas in soft and soothing 
melddy There is a grandeur in its harmony and 
a solemnness that thnlls the deepest chords of 
human heart Music an ahens love, jo^, anger, 
hatred, repentance, pity, sorrow, and v\ hat not 
Music IS a balm to the wounded mmd It is 
a stimulus to the dull and inactive spirits of 
human nature Its refining influence on the 
character of man is invaluable and endanng 
To mnsic we owe mtense patriotism and moral 
feelmg 


The Heart of Education. 

Sir M E Sadler’s articles on ‘ Education 
in England ’ m Indian Education are alwa}'$ 
instructive reading The one contributed to 
the January nnmher is particularly thoughlfol 
and informing In it he asks Is Education 
' to serve a spiritual purpose or to be domi 
nated by the desire of increasing material 
goods ? This IS the question u hich challenges 
** modern civilisation’ The writer then de 
scribes different theories of the aims of educa 
tion 

Simplest to state as a doctrine is the view 
that ^Ncation aims at ealightenment This 
view 18 well put by Locke, m his little booh on 
tbe Conduct of the Uadentandtn^ ‘The 
business of education " he writes, “is not to 
make tbe young perfect in any one of the 
sciences., but so to o.pen and dispose their mmds 
as may best make them capable of any when 
they shall apply themselves to it If men arc 
for a long time accustomed only to one sort 
or method of thought, their minds grow stifi 
in it and do not readily turn to another It is^ 
therefor^ to give them this freedom that I think 
they should be made to look into all sorts of 
knowledge and exercise their understandings in 
so wide a variety and stock of knowledge But 
I do not propose it as a vajiety and stock of 
knowledge but as a variety and freedom of 
thmkmg, as mcrease of the powers and activity 
of the mind, not as an enlargement of its 
possessions ” « 

The same idea was m Huxley s mmd when 
he defined education as 'the instruction of the 
mtellect in the laws of Nature ” ‘ Under the 
name of thelaws ofNature I include not mere^ 
things and their forces bat men and their ways , 
41^11 


and the fa'lnoamg of the affections and of the 
will into an earnest and living desire to move 
in harmony with those laws" 'That man, 
I thmk, has had a liberal education who has 
been so trained in youth thathis body is the 
ready servant of his will and does with ease 
and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, 
it iscapahle of, whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine w ith all its parts of equal strength 
and m smooth working order, ready, like a 
steam engine to be turned to anv kind of w ork 
and spin the gossamers as welf as forge the 
anchors of the mind , who«e mind is stored with 
a knowledge of the great and fundamental 
truths ofNature and of the laws of her opera 
tions one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life 
and fire, but whose passions are trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous will the servant of 
a tender conscience ; who has learned to love 
alt beauty whether of nature or of art, to hate 
vtleucss and to respect others as himself Such 
an one, and no other I conceive, has bad a 
liberal education , for he is, as completely as a 
man can be, m harmony with Nature He will 
make the best of her and she of him They 
will «t on together rarely , she as bis ever 
beneh^t mother , he as her mouth piece, her 
conscious self, her minister and interpreter " 

He then turns to a very different theory 
of education which 'has been earned by 
Germany to the furthest point yet reached of 
lexical ccmpleteness It holds that by means 
of education a whole people should be br^oi^ht 
to conform with an ideal of national'enort 
and duty ’ The world has good reason to 
rue the success of the German experiment " 
Lastly, Sir Michael turns to 'a third and 
far deeper conception of the aims of education 
It IS the idea of initiation, of admitting 
the individual s mind and soul to something 
transcendent, over ruling and illuminative 
Summing up and commenting on these 
trtcories, 5ir dAcdaei’sajs 

We are now in aposition to review these three 
doctnnesos to the aim of education— the doctrme 
that its fundamental purpose is enbghtenment, 
tbe doctrine that its fundamental purpose is, by 
means of suggestion, to secure conformity to 
an ideal -and the doctrine that ita fundamental 
purpose 13 initiation I submit that each 
doctrme has a measure of truth, but that the 
two first are rightly to be considered as subsidi 
ary to the third Jsnhghtenment in any narrowly 
intellectual sense of the word is madequate, 
because knowledM, Spart from conscience is in 
itself unable to determine conduct nnd conduct 
IS the test of education To induce acceptance 
of a prescribed ideal IS an inadequate statement 
of educational 'tuns, bwause the ideal prescribed 
may be mischievous or evil and the final test 
of education is the deliberate choice, if 
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be, in defiance of authority, of the most choice- 
worthy end. But enlightenment and roidance 
through suggestion are both mcTdcntally 
ralaable lo so far as they prepare for the mitsa- 
tjon of mind and heart into the mysteries of 
life and duty It is this initiation, hovxcrer, 
nhlchas the highest purpose and Acbieretnent 
of education and the consumoiate boon uhicli 
it can confer It is this, and this alone, which 
gives the power of revaluation. It is through 
the union of the individual mmd with the 
central and eteraal power ofTnith and Beauty 
that new forces flow into life and breah down 
the obstacles to spintnal and mental growth 
Such mitiatioa may he achieved by means 
which arc apparently simple, but really pro- 
found Its consequences can be soon, hate 
actually at nil tunes been witnessed, in the case 
of quite simple and, m one sense of the word, 
uncultured people The supreme beneflt wbKh 
education can bestow comes from a nebt 
attitude of mind and heart to the truths which 
are waiting to be seen and receired Its recep- 
tion IS followed b^ the acceptance of a way of 
life Its criterion is peace of mind ft mamiests 
itself m conduct, in Jicmaa relationships in the 
spirit of service and self surrender, in courageous 
protest agaittit what is at enmity witb the 
moral law. 


India and Indiana in ''World* 
Omturo.” 

The section deioted to the “World of 
Culture" is a commendable addition lo Ihe 
features of the CeUegyatt We compile a fen 
items from it relating to India and Indians- 


Indian Art In Aaorica. 


DuRi'io the wmicr of igiS-i<5 Mr Tyree- 
Uahimm, the sriist of ruona, wai «ll but tionired in 
Ihearl orries of New York. There were l*-o enhibi- 
tton» of hi* witer-cobrr one of which »3* held st ihe 
Kooedler GsHeriet ^me «?! these haie been 
reproduced m the monthly masai nc, Asia, tor M»rch 
iqin He dctiered also a Icclure a( Citionbia 
..Uniwrs ty on the pamtnusai AjmU I.eciore»on 
Hindu muse with sang illustration* were offered 
before scseral ’Romen * chib* b> hlr* Tyree Baharnm, 
nhoulhe author of a boolTon Mi*n Sfuns Last 
spr,nff the fia Lagl ihj »f»gvd by 

the Greenwich \ lUige Theatre of New ^ wk It 
drew isrge and ence*. The Ind sa Sevfion of the 
Museum of Fine Art* at Roston *1 being rc-orgati red 
tmder the direction* of A l» Coomaratwamy a* 
Keeper He h»» lectured abo at the New \«k 
Metropoltan Museum of Fine Art* 


Alaeriosa Sehotarablp in IndolOgy. 

Amo'O the recent »rtrc)es cl Ihr. Ammeass 
OneilaJ Secitl/t /aumat Ind an antiquarian* w Bbe 
intcreWed in " - N Brown * enonocrarA » tl* 
panaha’anlra (Feb iQiqJand W, 1 CUikton 
' SaVads pa and Svrtadi.ipa"(Ocl rgiq L Both are 
b btiogtaphical masterp ecei 


Research la Philosophy, 

ff IfALDth's arlirie ualhe “Absolute and Finit# 
Self" lathe Philojc/Aical gmeai iorjnly rpiSiscne 
of the \«y few contributions of Incan mteUecl to 
modem philosophical msrstigafions It i* a natter of 
regret that m Ind a students of ph losophy should be 
far faefimd their comrades In the fields of posltiw 
science whose original researches in mathematics, 

e iys cs, and chemistry are reported quite often in the 
adiBgsoenbfe periodicaliof ihcHurtd Me sliaH 
be glad to see S iv. Maitcas thesis on TAr.hre- 
/^otiiaistie Jtfovtmtnf tn Cenftafarery Phitisaflj in 
print 

Asia is Acioriean Uolrcrsltios SAd 
Aeadoiuioa. 

AhiCRtca I* tak ng an academic interest in the 
mMhodi and probJems ol Oriental culture During 
the bat three years I) hL Satkar was muted to pve 
lertufcs on the priitic* andcrufiration of Tg)pt, Tema. 
India, f^ma and Japan at the Slate Univefsitie* of 
Catfomia and fwa, Western Resene Unnwsi), 
Uniaersity of Pittsburg, Clark and Columbia Univer- 
siiie* and Amherst College The lournaU of 
American laarned rociel c* aljohai* puWis'ied abotrt 
adoren atiiclc* fromhii pen By favourable com* 
mention Sarkar’s thesis in ni* bonk o« /it"-'* 
AehuTtmtnts in ^raef Stttnct the scient lie magarine* 
like the /eiifna/ Chtmicat y#r«»<yi firu 
taUtnal PtTxtee, /’edrye/iraf Stmmnn and Amsncaa 
JaMTftal tf Saoolecf aai'e brought tha m»iei»j 
afiamments of Orientals to the notiee of Oecidenlai 
•cholatt 

lelam uid tha rar Saat, 

Till pel tical msiitulionsoffstamhait been fendebi 
ed access ble lo sludeni* of comparatiie potifin by 
the publication of N P, Aehri de» Uokamme>J*» 
TAfortfs tf hnaner fN V. rpifi). Studcni* ri 
Hindu mttU ikaifroi w 11 findbihliographiral material 
on tlie ftoslem theory of kingship (b the 
c/RtUgxon and Elhia fed by Masting*', Vol. ML 
Moslem Influeace on Santo. 

IsLAHic element* in Ihe SiVine Cemrdt base been 
nimoreJy analyrei) by Professor Asm oi hfadrldsi 
La Etcalalagta itutsuiiatni an la Sivina Cemafis 
A Tibotan Treatlso on Clndu ralntlng ^ 

Not many Sanskrit book* on art base been reiwor 
ed accessible in onodern Unguarrs The publicat rJi 
({.epngigij) ol 2/<u Chttraiatt^ana in fheiV*- 
mentt art ladtsehta kunst Sefiet of llic IlavKU® 
AcAdemy ha* therefore been of considerable inlp tj 
orienlal stun ondefstand ng Ihe iheorMwal idea* <" 
the Hindu shif/a-rAat/ra in regard lo the fotika** 

1 inarks or cr tcria ) «f a rii/ra ( puJnrmr k ft theu^d 
beot immense interest to histotiani also •ho ha*c 
been in\T*t gat ng- the e*pan*K)n of led a ** 
mediesal line* snee the Tibetan treat s* fi® 
Taojut collect on ) ofoihch the German render e? 
ha* txrn pfleced by PerthoW Jauler w>* Lu* * 
transla'ioo from the Sanskrit enigmal whirh yen* *'* 
hate been lost Lkuler c/miribule* a Irarwd isire- 
durtmo ond tiis note* also ate Humlnat ng ^ 

C mMy a* he i* nne c( those s-efy few acho^f* 

« paid al-nost a* much aftcntioo to jrhwL’CJ'** 
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lo sinology Many researchers in Bombay and 
Bengal can now read German vith ease Steps should 
be taken therefore by som6 R^earch Society to bnne 
out an English translation of this esltemely usetnl 
book, vhich, rn passant, cosers only about 140 pages 
of Royal 8vo (erduding the Tibetan text) Permission 
might b* secured by correspwndmg with th^ author at 
the Field Museum of Natural Historj, Chicago 
Hindn Political Philosophy in South America 
The nettishaslras of ancient Ind a are attracting 
«lention among the scholars of the republics of South 
Amend The Rrvista Argentina de Ctenetas Pelstt 
eas of Buenos Aires has in its issue of April 1919 given 
a short summary in Spanish of B K Sarkars article 
on “Hindu Pol tical Philosophy' that appeared in the 
Pohtteal Seienee Quarterly {Columbia University 
N Y } for Dec ioi8 The Argentman reviewer is 
evidently interested in “aty states oriental and 
occidental 

ComparatiTO Religion 
Tuk Open Coarr ( Chicago ) for November 1919 
prints an article on 'Confucianism, Buddhism ana 
Christianity ' by Benoy Kumar Satkor The paper 


analyzes Chnstlore 5 n history and uses it as n peg on 
which to hang the di<cnssion of three world rel gions in 
their psydiolog cal relations Mr Saikar is the author 
of Chinese Rehgtan Through Hindu Eyes (Shanghai 
and Tokyo 1916) 

Women Poets of India. 

Poetry lovers of America have been treated to 
several instalments of Bengali verse through the 
cotumns of the New York 1 teraty monthly, the Book- 
m4j( (1917) Three women poets have thereby been 
inltMuc^ in Its pages The article gave translations 
and appreciative estimates of ICamini Mankumari 
Devi and Anangamohini Devi 

Pall Scholarship at Harvard 
Boddhs cHosHA s Papanehasudant, commentary 
on the Majjkttna Stiaya (the second book of the 
Suita Pitaka) i, being edited at Harvard University 
The mss are m Sinhalese characters Mr Dharm 
ananda Kosambi, late of the Nat onal Counol of Edu< 
cation Bengal and of Fergtisson Collie, Poona, is 
working on the material together with James H 
Woods professor of philosophy The work is Ike^to 
take four years and ^ be pubbshed by the Pali Text 
Soaety of Great Britain. 
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Japan’s Discovery of a 
New Fibre. 


- The Japanese take cotton from India to 
Japan and, manufacturing cotton goods (here, 
bring fliem to India and sell them at a loner 
price than are demanded for Indian and 
British cotton goods Such is their enterprise 
Now comes the news, through the pages of 
the Japan Magaaxne, that 


Japan has discovereda new fibre ia mix with 
cotton, which promises to cause a revolution lo cheap 
fabrics in the I ar East It is a kind of sea grass 
known as sugamo, which, when properly treated 
and mixed wnth raw cotton, makes a thread strong 
and useful for cheapening the material, which w 
DOW so high IQ price 

The annual value ef raw cotton imporis to Japan 
IS about 300 000,000 yen, with about 18,000,000 rrn for 
ramie and 52000000 for wxwl, but if the mixing of 
raw Colton with sea grass proves a success, such 
UTM imports of raw cotton wHl Hot be necessary 

Ths sea grass flourishes- plentifully about the 
shores of Japan, so that there w■’^l be no d fBcuJty 
m obtaining a sufRcient supply if it comes into general 
use among so rmers The botan cal name of this 

E ass IS phyUotpadix seouUrt. or sugamo in Japanese, 

:t n the d fferert pLices where it grows different • 
names arc used bv the Japanese such as uimsugei 
«b "vv. rvuguno andsoon Fhe quantity avabbleis 
beCeved to be uni mited 


The use of this weed in cotton spinning has only 
just begun and i» not on a very extensive scale as 

J -et It was first tiied in making material for rough 
lorse blankets, and was found so practicable that its 
use in other ways is now contempbted 

This discovery is sure to give a great sti- 
mulus to the cotton industry of Japan 

Japan’s Food Scarcity. 

There being food scarcity m Japan, F 
Miyamoto xv rites m the Japan Jlfagastna 
“the question of ample food supply has 
been occupying the attention of our people 
for some time, and is becoming a serious 
question m national politics " 

Food, of course must be the paramount question 
for all nations , and m it are invofved some important 
considerations as, for instance the Sources of produc- 
tion the relation between prices of labour and food 
{wices the importation of nccandso on Last year 
the total value of our rice imports was over 100 000 - 
ooojwn 

Rice IS the principal food of the Japanese, 
and the writer mentions various considerations 
which “militates very senouslv against any 
possibility of substituting breador other ccraxls 
for rice tn ’ Japan He then ask*, if rice conti- 
nues tabc the staple ' lapan.hovv is the* 
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o 5 which bat lhif{>^/ive femaini* Of the twelve boc^s of ..t t «. • .1 • . • . . * 

Tacitus’s there are only f<mr extant. Ch^ 4 » scholarships in the imperialuniversilies for sluJmU 
has saved lor us mneteen ou£^of 7 he”ghT; or wS ^ s^iUr numb« 

dramas of Eutipid* - - . . 


eighty or ninety 

- _ — Plautus IS credited with one 

hundred and thirty comedies 'and of these one hundred 
and ten have been lost The same fate has overtaken 
the autographs of the Bible and we are dependent m 
some instances upon manuscripts prepared many cent* 
unes after the books werg first written Nor has fortune 
been much kinder in the case of the writings of certain 

modern authors Louis XfV destroyed with his own - . -o**- — 

hands works of Fenclon The letters of Lidy Maty Honal policy from Anglo-Indian bureaucrats 
Wortley Tifontagu were burned by her mother though or rather, we oupht to say that Japanese 
her Turkish corresBondenee «sv^r1 Rnmi. .-aln.hU .... • °. . . , .r 


of students are to be sent abroad for advan^ work 
(1 >cn Rs I 10) 

It will be noticed that in Japan there is no » 
intention to reduce the number of university 
stndents in order to improve the quality of 
timversity education What foolishness I 
Japan ougJit really to take lessons in educa* 


her Turkish correspondence was saved Some valuable statesmen knnur sihat tn f^r iheir nun 
family manusenpts beJonmng to the Duke of Bridge- ‘O ao 

water were also destroyed by fire because, it isiepoKed, 
hevvished (ocoitceat his descent from mean antccMcnta 
Of alt the wealth of literature far more has perished 
than mdustrwus research is ever likely to recover Yet, 
much as we regret the loss of so many works of genius, 
we are at the same time provided witn *' 


Country and what for a dependent foreign 
Oonntry, as will be clear feom the folloning 
Sentences relating to Korea — 

While «i Japan itself, where i national S3’slem of 
education is securely established, the tendency is to 
allow gtcater freedom to private effort, m Kore.a 
new drastic rrjpulatjons were promulgated in ipi5 
r^oirmg that all private schools should follow exactly 
the government curriculum and prohibiting all 
•^ligious teaching and rtligwus cremonics m schools 
The Japanese authorities di^im any wish to interfere 
With religious freedom or to restrict relguus pro|^ 
ganda, but it is held that education is an affair of the 
State and must be absolotcly controlled by (he State 

.:,t??ste'’£rrar'pSsi” vs ggAx*; 


... -ft the very interest- 
ing story which attaches to their fate The splendid 
library at i 4 /exandria was destroyed 6y rc/igtous f^na- 
licism, both Christian and Mohammeoan Four 


for heating the stoves by the master of the baths 

timeofCaVb Omar At Granada Kmettes burned 
five thousand Korans Twelve thousand copies of the 
Talmud perished m the flames at Cremona The 
Persians destroyed the literature of Phoenicia and 


brill ant WTitings eZOngm w«e burned by theottl^x AU sTho^s' must 'bli swlartfnj' anS'’cenfWm exactly 
The ancient learning ot the Irish monasteries suffered 


at the hands of invaders And the rum of wlut escape 
the malice of man was completed by the not less certain 
process of decay. Part of our impowishment is due 
to neglect. 


News Relating to Education in 
Kany Countries 

The article headed "Christian Education 
191410 1918" in the Iniemational Rnirat of 
Missions contains much useful information 
relating to education in various countries 

For instance, regarding Japan «e Jearn ........w. .... — — — . 

' In Japan during the war schoolsofaU grades have ,«r cent more than in 191415. end neatly 

btremrmww.Att' 7® per cent, more than in i^i» ij ^ 

become keener than ever To meet the growing demaiKl Eyej, Turkey, which has been frequently 

the Governme^ has taifflchrf agwt sc^me^ described as a God-forsaken land, has some 


special t}pe ot location, 

_ jrircd and —•■f-'"’ 

the government model or be closed 
However, it Is good tonote that in addition 
to establishing 400 scholarships m the imperial 
universities for w ould be teachers, tiie Japanese 
Government will send 400 students abroad 
hr advanced norJf Will the Government of 
India take note ? 

In spite of the internal -dissenfions In 
China with the resulting disorder and lack of 
settled government, 

TJie sUfisties i«aed by the Ministry of education 
show that in 1915-16. the last for which figures nre 
avaiLibkv the number .of pupds under instruction 




progress to show. 

O08 cf the most striking developments during the 
war in the Turkish Emp re has been a remarkable 
•raputse given to the education of women, -new high 
K^ls and norma] schools for g (Is being started in 


December 1918 it announced its inten- 
nuM of establishing fh rty three new higher scJwds 
(Koto Gakko) and higher special schools (Semmon 
Gakko) and six onc-deparimenj universities and 
to add one college to each of four imperial universities 

Yen 44 c«j 000 will be appropriated for this purpose . , 

during the next six jears, and this sum will be augment- dfferent parts of the counlr). 
cd by contributions from the provincixl and momapal 
xuthotitics where the new schools are to be located 
The emperor has given Yep loowocw tor the scheme 
t wie-ilthy men nre also suWtifaing money for 
ntivate scliools not m the govxTnment programme A* 

miMiiv of providing competent fesders_ fo^the pr^ 

expansr' « 


ConTorsios of Outcastos to 
‘ Christianity. - 


v°'ttw Gov-ernmeni iseviabli'RTngabwt “nie following ought to provoke thought in 
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the minds of all Hindus, whether pro-reform 
or anti-reform 

In India the ^Mdespread mo\ement of the otdeastes 
toxsards the Christian Church has continued unabated 
In mass movement areas m North and Sotith India 
the number of baptisms is still only limited by the 
possibility of instructing the thousands of inquirers 
who desire to join th^ Church. In one year, as 
we not^ at the time, an American mission reported 
150,000 inqu rers and ncarlj 30,00a baptisms Baptism 
was refused to 4000Q persons for whose instruction 
no provision could be made The areas of the mo\e- 
ment have extended In Hjderabad m the Niiams 
Dominions — to take one instance out of many — a 
British mission reports that a movement nhich began 
in 1915 has spread like an infection from viilaee to 
vilbge, over 3000 adults and an equal number of 
children were baptised in 1918, and over 4000 more 
are under instruction for baptism. 

It is mainly the social and economic con- 
dition of the outcastes vvhich makes them 
enter the Christian fold. 


The Cliristlan Churohea in the War, 
A committee of clergy and laymen sat to 
ascertain the attitude of soldiers toward the 
‘padre' The Nation of London writes about 
its conclusions as follows 

In the rude dramatuatioQ of war for the civilian 
people the 'p^e has had a fairly conspicuous rote, and 
the attitude of Tommy toward this functionary of the 
spiritual life has been a frequent topic of reflective or of 
humorous comment But nerdy loumalisticor literary 
treatment of such a topic is not likely to yield jnuen 
reliable testimony of a representative kind This con- 
sideration gives importance to the results of a more 
orderly inquiry made by a committee of clergy and 
lajmien of various denominations into the religion of 
our army as disclosed m the stress of the war Nearly 
three hundred memoranda, based on the evidence of 
many hundred witnesses, were obtained from men of 
all ranks, ‘Generals down to privates, chajjains doc- 
.tftcf .hj;».lflari«j jnd jvnslcs^ JVRj*.r*v'sat»fH' 

sifting of the material thus got has yidded a very 
intetesung report, drafted by Dr Cainu, and pub- 
Lshed, wnth a preface by the Bishop of Wmehester, 
under the title, The Army end RtUglon fMacmilLui & 
Co) 

Directed to ascertain '^\hatthe men are thinking 
about Rdigion, Moralitj, and Societ)/ 'The changes 
in moral and rebgious outlook made by the war,’ and 
The relation of the men to the churchw,’ and bcanng 
in mind that the ‘men’ in question are the virile portion 
of the nation, the confession before us has deep signiK- 
^cc On every page it bears the mark of a confesswo. 
rcf, though there ate wide divergencies and contrade- 
tions in Some matters of valuation, there is everywhere 
^rank agreement upon two fundamental judgments. 
The first 1$ that Chnstan-ty in any acknowledged sense 
has very 1 ttle hold mdeed upon the great majority of 
the men The second is that the churches have a 
heavy and a prime tesponsibil ty for ths failure 
lnd<M,the adnussionof their dcrelct»o of d«^ m 


this failure appears to cstoo abject, (or a reasoato 
which ve will presently advert. 

Again : 

There is an interesting consensus of evidence Iin 
favor of the view that there is a dim sort of religious con- 
sciousness generally prevalent. But it belongs to what 
would be called the sphere of natural rather than of 
revealed rel gion, and has no dogmatic or ecclesiastical 
attachment 

A saying, to which this inquiry gives just promi- 
nence, holds that The soldier has got rel gion.’I am not 
so sure that he has got ChristianiU.’ SS hat religion 
has he 'gotT If ’got’ implies a wm and consaous 
possession, it is too strong a term to describe the 
vague flicker of beliefs and fee! ngs revealed by this 
'cloud of witness There is, however, by general 
assent, a belief 10 God and a 'respect’ for the character 
of Jesus Christ, But in both cases the conception of 
these beings and of the part they play m the moral 
government of the world is quite vague, while the parti- 
cular tenets of the Christian faith with its scheme of 
salvation have no place whatever m their mind They 
futoflotthe foggiest notion of what it 15 all about,' 
The Incarnation and Atonement mpan nothing to 
them. 

In the Report there is noproper answer to 
the (juestlons, i 

Where is the Almighty Father >n this business t 
Why did God permit the war T 
\Vhy are the innocent punished along with the 
gtdiy i 

We mil coQcIcde by makiog another 
extract, 

What did the ministers ol the gospel of love do 
(t) to keep down hate and the propaganoa of hate, (i) 
to favor the earl est possibbty of a good peace 7 
(3) to urge just and healing terms in the peace that 
was imposed! Our newspapers have been full of 
headlines of the aspirations of the charges toward the 
'Brotherhood of Nations', Where has this sense of 
brotherhood been lying during the last five years, when 
brother has been stamping out the life of brother and 
spitting poison at him across the spiritual and material 
autiers T The representatives of the churches here 
veoftfesf 'We jsvalr vcJo .littl" .jv,® avruiJd 
done more but we were so weak , our want of earnest, 
strenuous endeavor in the past deprived us of the faith 
in ourselves and others needed lor any great work.’ 
Th^ add ‘\\ e must do better in the future ' 

But will they 7 Herev as always they raise the ay, 
'Materialism'. But what is materialism 7 It is the 
preference of the physical to the sp ritual, the viorship 
of the dead substance instead of the Lving power Now 
materialism, as an operative element in art of life, 
means the reliance upon phys cal instead, '^al force 
Thus war is the supreme exhibition '*1 sm 

For though the antinomy of phys' '-nl 

force may not be ultimate and abs^ . «» 
materialism, so far as it 1$ va! d / 
swi to a course of conduct in ^ * 

are at a mirumum And this i» ^ .£jOIl 

ment of the profoundist issues- ^ z-® 

happiness of men are subn' ^ 

istic dctermmatiori. Perh^ 
in such a , W 
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'which statesmen, peoples, and, abo\-e all, their spiritual 
pastors and masters; persuade themselves and others 
that the real combatants are spiritual ideals and tliat 
somehow, ordeal by battle still holds good as an orderly 
process in the moral gosernment of the world 

It IS the utter and complete failure of the churches, as 
reflected even in the well-meaning spiritual fumbling of 
such an mauiry as lies before us, to perceive the incom- 
patibilityof the two terms, army and religion, which 
they thus bring together, that is the crowning proof of 
that ‘unreality' which th^ admit is the charge the 
soldiers bring against the Christianity of the churches 
How could It he otherwise? The presentatHm of 
Christ in khaki at the front carries a teeling of moral 
and intellectual blasphemy to most smcere-minded nien 


and women, which is hot really overcome, though it 
may be modified, by the deep conviction of the inher- 
ent rigfiieousness of our cause, which is alwaj-s enter, 
tamed by all the warring natiorswho introduce on to 
the battfa^eld their tribal gods, w ith an equal insistence 
that this time tlie tribal cause is that of uncond tional 
justice and humanitv. War may or may not be an 
eternal necessity. \Vc hold that it is not Out if and 
so long as it be necessary, let Chnstuamty be kept out 
ofthcaffair, and above all let nobody pretend that 
an^-thmg but evil to the spiritual life can comcoutof 
this devil s game W’c feel certain that this is the 
representative feeling of the men VI ho have been play- 
ers in this game. 


SMALL-POX-HISTORy AND TREATMENT 


• 1. History of its Ravages. 

T he troops of Napoleon rcc«i veil various 
reports of the supertuman strength 
and blood-thirsty nature of the Cos- 
sacks nnd sat cliop-fallen. Napoleon con- 
fronted them with the picture of a Cos- 
sack nnd assured them that the Cossacks 
were but mortals and before a disciplined 
army like theirs would fly like chaff before 
ftwind. His propliecy was falfilledwhen 
his army enlivened by bis words fell upon 
the enemy with .renewed vigour. Tlie 
prevalence of small-pox in this city seems 
to iiave created a panic and people are 
thinking of mnning away to their villages 
to avoid on attack. This foolish attempt 
to spread the disease will cc.asc if they 
know what small-pox is and how easily it 
can nnd has been prevented in countries 
where preventive measures arc efficiently 
adopted. ... 

The disease begins with ngor, fever, 
violent pains about the head, spine and 
other places and other troubles which arc 
followed by eruptions after 48 hours. The 
eruptions resemble mastir da/ when ripe 
and were termed waiunka by the 
Av urvcdic sages. In Bengal it is called 
bis'inta perhaps .owing to the fact its 
is most virulent during the sprwg . 
*!?* - In the North-Western provinces 
vatc K’litniitf//. Bishop Marius is said 
cans of provaui to it thc term ranola, from 

ved expansion the 


Ttttvs a pimple. It is called in Engljsh 
small-pox to distinguish it from Syphilis 
which was termed /'mrc//or gnat pox. 
It wasflrst mentioned in Ireland under thc 
designation of boJgogh in 075 A. D. ' It 
was evidently known to Shakespeare, 
for in “Love’s Labours Lost" Rosaline 
exclaims, "O.that your face were not bo 
full of O’sl", to which Katharine replies, 
"A pox of that jest I" The gcncrM 
prevalence of the disease nnd the havoc it 
played in England is best realised by a 
perusal ofBen Jonson's "Epigram to the 
Small-poi” in which thc following lines 
appear: "Envious nnd foul disease 1 could 
there not be one beauty in an age, nnd free 
from thee?" In Mexico it is said to have 
surpassed the cruelties of the conquest, 
"suddenly smiting down 3, 500,000 popula- 
Uoo, and liavingnone to bun* them." In 
Brazil, in 1503, "it extirpated whole races 
of men.” Even so late as a century ago 
George Bell of Edinburgh said: 

“The small po*, one of llie most severe and 
dangerous (lisensrs to n hicli mankind is subject, 
ever since its introduction iato Europe, more 
tton n thousand years ago, has descended with 
undiminished violenw from generation to genera- 
tion, and every effort hitherto made to extirpate 
it has failed " 

Id India smnll-pox was mentioned os an 
infectious disease by the earliest Ayurvedic 
writers and clossincd under the heading of 
epidemic nt. Thc earliest mention 
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of small pos epidemic la Calcutta was that 
made by Mr Blacquire m or about 
the^rear 1795 G danng the months of 
January and February, “ during whidi the 
mortality was great among men and 
cattle of all sorts ” 

2 How We Help Small-pox Attack. 

To thwart a formidable foe we must 
know and guard all the strategic pomts 
Our invisible foes, the small pox microbes, 
swarm in the air of the patient’s room in 
his clothes, furniture and excretions and in 
the flies feeding on his discharges Ducmg 
the epidemic of 1894 95 the largest centres 
of infections were brothels and huts occu 
pied by bnck^masons coolies and servants 
and next to them, laundnes It was 
obser\ed that among the Mahomedans 
customs prevailed (1) of carrying the dead 
in a wooden cofEn covered with shawls 
and bringing them back from the banal 
ground to some Masjtd for future use with 
out any disinfection, and (2) of distnbut 
ing the clothes of the dead, though mfected, 
among a class of meudicaats calira ha<^ins 
The Hindus used to throw the beddings 
of the deceased on the streets which were 
picked up by the doms or rag sellers The 
Marwans, accordmg to Sir Kailaschandra 
Bose, KT , used to send by post small pox 
* crusts to their friends, as a remedy for 
multiple abscesses Patients w itb dned np 
eruptions are allowed to mix freely with 
others or walk m the street on the 
supposition that the disease is innocuous 
m this stage But as a matter of fact the 
crusts are most infectious This fact was 
knowm to oar tikadars of old who per 
formed inoculation with a paste prepared 
from these crusts It w as onlv the other 
day I found a lunatic co\ ered with 'mall 
pox crusts lying in front of Kaznalalaya, 
a big cloth shop in the College Street 
Market The police though informed took 
no notice of the case and the patient was 
removed until the Distnct Health 
Officer Dr Ror was phoned 
3 Tho Treatment of Small-pox. 

(i) Treatment by Sitala Mests-most 
_ dangerous 

The treatment of smallpox may be 
divided into (1) Cnrafirc and (2) Pn. 
ventive ( 1 ) The current idea that ''there 
42VK12 


IS ao treatment for small pox according to 
the Western method is most erroneous 
Simply because we are honest enough to 
confess that we have no specific for small 
pox like quinine in malana, people 
throw themselves at the mercy of quacks 
known as Sitala priests whose knowledge 
of the disease is derived from a few w orm- 
eaten leaves of prescription formulated 
by tbeir great great grand fathers I know 
several cases which ended fatallv ow mg -to 
their wrong diagnosis and treatment 
Small pox by itselt is not a fatal disease, 
it is only the complications such as sepsis, 
pneumonia, bleeding, pus poisoning, &.c ,to 
which the patients snccumb and which 
thesequacks can neither diagnosen ortreat 
Moreover they spread thedisease broadcast 
as they use no disinfectants either for 
themselves or for their patients The cases 
which under their treatment escape death 
do not escape the lifelong misefy of 
blindness and lameness, common sequelae 
of virulent types of the disease , on the 
other hand it was found during the 
epidemic of 1894-5 that there was nearly 
80 per cent recovery under the allopathic 
mode of treatment Our external apph 
cations are not only curative and sooth 
mg but keep off flies which are potent 
factors m the dissemmation of the disease 
They also prevent septic poisoning by 
foreign germs which cause multiple 
abscesses, destruction of jomts and various 
other complications found in cases treated 
by quacks Bleeding from different organs 
which hasten death may speedily be check 
ed by injections At a stage when swal 
lowing IS impossible owing to paralysis 
of the throat and all other methods are 
helpless, we provide nutrition and medica 
tion through the rectum, skin and veins 
But superstition dies hard I have knowm 
evensome medical practitioners recommend 
ing treatment by Sita/apnests and Anglo 

Indians bowing before the decision of the 
latter and toleratmg the worship of Sitala 
and the u'e of Ganges water Such is the 
^onzing power of the fang of Terrors ' 
the patients and their friends 
have to Lsten to the foUowong mvocatjcn 
of the goddess — 

Nactsj SEiali-d'v^ rissy-As-’-i-n 
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MinanI kahsopetam surpilankr ta mastakim 
S tale tanujin rogsn nr 0*51 harati dustartn 
D sfolaka v s rniin*m twamek^mr tatarsh nl 
( abganda CTahi rogi je chunje d/iruna nr n|m 
iwad anudn>4na mitrena S tale jam tc kshajam 

It J3 quite providential that Sitala 
comes slowly nding on an ass thus giving 
us sufficient time to prepare oursehcs for 
the attack and to adopt prei lous protec 
tive measures It is those foolish persons 
who remain unprotected that are swept 
awa/ bj the broomstick which she hoMs 
m one of her hands 

(s) India First to Fraotiae Pcoteotlvo 
Inoculation 

The Preventive treatment however 
13 more important and certain than the 
curative Even so recentlj asthe eighteentli 
century owing to the influence of the 
Sydenham hypotheses the wildest 
visionary could never hope according to 
HaygUrth, to retard the progress of the 
destructive disease except by prayers and 
by recourse to the merciful interposition 
of Providence In the tenth or eleienth 
century, small pox in England was guarded 
against by amulets and prayers Amulets 
inscribed with the name of St Nicaise 
and consecrated with a Latin prayer 
were worn as a protection against the 
smallpox It must be seieral centunes 
before the birth of Chnst that our 
forefathers forestalled the Western savants 
in their attempt to baffie a sei ere attack 
of the disease by the induction of a milder 
attack in a scientific method Even in 
the eighteenth century children in Scotland 
were sometimes put to bed with smallpox 
patients or woolen threads saturated with 
the contents of small pox pustules wvre 
tied round their wrists to indnee a mild 
attack of the disease But in India as 
Stevenson and Murphy observe ‘ In most 
respects the Brahmin method of what we 
would now call attenuation of virus and 
of general treatment was as nearly per 
feet as later expenence ever made it and it 
was only after many years elaborate 
blundering that the Eastern simphaty 
vwns finally returned to Inoculation 
have travelled from India to 
rr where it was practised at a very 
arly date and thence to Constantinople 


The Circassian operation was done by old 
women The practice w as called Buying 
the smallpox owing to some trifling 
present being made to the child from 
whom matter was taken It was mother 
hood again which asserted itself in the 
protection of children in England Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu had her own 
child inoculated in Constantinople in 1717 
and recommended the method in a letter 
On her return home she introduced the 
operation for the first time in Apnl 1721 
by having her second child inoculated by 
Mr Maitland So protection against small 
pox m England w as a Montagu Reform 
But on objection winch militated 
strongly against the universal adoption 
of inoculation was the danger to hfe 
owing to the infectivitv of the di«ca«e 
produced by the operation The consequent 
numerous deaths severe attacks senous 
sequelae and permanent di«figuration in 
maor cases led the Bntish Parliament to 
prohibit it in On log to the exertions 

made bv my revered Guru the late Edmon 
stonCharle* Professor of Midwifcrj inocit 
lationwas prohibited by lawm 2865 

Jenner Poisoning His Own Child With 
Cow pox Virus 

It was Motherhood ogam which 
provided a food for reflection lead 
ing to a discovery which startled the 
whole world and benefited humanity at 
large About the year 1768, a young 
woman calling for advice at n country 
doctor s surgery in a GJoacestershm 
village observed in the course ofeonversa 
tion about small pox that she could not 
take the disease as she had had cow pox 
1 he doctor forgot it but not Ins as«i«tnnt 
Ldward Jenner to whom tl e remark was 
not a casual talk but a Hti v -nly in*p ra 
tion When he him«clf became a doctor he 
cogitated d scussed the matter at Mvdico 
Convivial mevling'! enquired among dairy 
folk and made expermuntnl mvcstiga 
tions His publication in 1798 hrew the 
whole w orld into convulsions This great 
est benefactor of humanity discovered the . 
surcstinethod of killing one of our greatest 
enemies wath a mere speck on the point of 
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ascnlpel He was not one of those who 
expenmented on others to pro\e their own 
pet theory In May 17^6 he performed the 
operation on his omi child Ins*ances are 
not rare of the TOtanea of Science "acn 
6cing their children Iile Kama at the 
altar of Duty Gamed l»3 an enthusisam to 
re\iew the \accine hmph from cows 
supposed to have been attnckid with 
cow pot Mr Purnell of Sylhetespenmented 
on his ow n child wath poison taken from 
the affected cows The disease however 
was in realitj rinderpest which was no 
protection against small pos The latter 
disease was raging in Sylhet at that 
time which attacked the child immediately 
after the operabon and earned it off to the 
disappointment and chagrin of the over 
confident father 

In 1802 under the auspices of Lord 
Clive the Jennenan antedote amved by 
a circuitous route of lienna Constanti 
DOple Bagdad Bussra and Bombay A 
present of W 000 was transmitted m 
May 1806 to Dr Jenner from the 
pnncipal inhabitants of Calcutta and its 
dependencies as a testimonial of tbeir 
gratitude for tl e benefits which this settle 
ment in common with the rest of maokiod 
had denved from his inestimable disco\er} 
of a pre\cntnc of t! e small pox Madras 
and Bombay together made a present of 
£3 383 1 10 The greatest obstacle to the 
regress of vaccination was the avowed 
ostiht) of the Indian inoculators To con 
ciliate them Dr Shoolbred of the Native 
Hospital instTDcted tw o of the pnncipal 
inoculators m the art of \aa:iaatioa 
Being convinced by their own ob^erratioos 
of the anti small pox power of the vaccine 
di«ea«e 26 of them signed a document m 
favour of vaccination before the then chief 
Magistrate Mr Blacquire One of them 
was rewarded subsequently with a pension 
oFRs 26 per mensem To the professional 
skill and conciliatory firmness and high 
characterof Dr Shoolbred must be ascribed 
the tuagtc conversion of the bigoted wor 
shippers of Sitala to a new faith t anous 
objections on religious grounds were raised 
against vaccination e\ en up to 1856 
Vidyasagar to the Bescua of Vaccination 
It w as under the influence of \ id\ asagar 


whose name IS identified with every cause 
that alletaates human misery, that m 
1856 Maharaja Snschandra of Na%adwip 
convened a meeting of pundits to discuss 
the propriety of vaccination with calf 
lymph Being convinced by the crushing 
arguments of the learned reformer tl e 
pundits signed a document in fatourof 
taccination SirRaja I adhakanta Deb 
introduced it in bis family in that year and 
justified hts action by a reference to 
DhaniintariS bakteya Grantha from 
which he quoted the following 

Dhenu sUnja masur kt narintneha masur ka 
Ta) jobm \-Shu mjisch-cha sastnntena gr h tavan 
Vahu mule cha sastran raktotpatt karin cha 
Taj (atam rakta m I tarn sfotaka jv'ara sambhaiam 
The lymph taken with the end of a lancet 
from a peek on the human arm or the teat of a 
cow when mixed with the blood let out from 
the arm by that lancet gites nse to pockaad 
fever 

It )5 for the antiquarians to decide 
whether SaAieja grantha is amvthora 
reality But it is a fact that the above 
quotation quieted the parrot ciy of 
religion m danger 

Our experience extending over a century 
and a quarter throughout the whole world 
has proied the efficacy of vaccination as 
a protective against smallpox Mithout 
reiving on w hat others say in other parts 
of the world I quote below a few figures 
from my lecture on Small pox and Vaccina 
tion delw eted at a meeting of the Calcutta 
Medical Society in 18^6 which prove 
conclusively how vaccination has checked 
the ravages of small pox 

Small pox Deaths m 34- years m Calcutta 
1832 (Inoculation in vomie) 24513 

1866-39 (Inoculation prohibited) 87So 

(Reduced to nearly one-th rd) 
Mean Annual Death Rate in Calcutta per mtlle 
All causes Small pox 
1876-80 (taccination optional) 315 1172 

1881 8S(Vaccmationconipnl«ory)28 6 SQa 

18S9-93 (Vaccinat on superv «ed 

by Med cal Inspectors) 26 4 378 

The improvement due to vaccination 
reducing the small pox mortality to one 
third cannot be credited to general sanita 
tion which could not reduce the death® 
Irom all causes m the same proportion 
The small pox mortality during 16 
vears from 1880 {year of compulsory 
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vnccination) to 1895 -n as less than 4000, 
i e , less thou that of a single epidemic m 
1849 50 (6254) or 28G4-G5 (525G) 
(SmaJIpor and Vaccination by tbcTOnter ) 
Jenaer himself confessed that to 
attribute to a single vaccination hfdong 
protection, would be to claim for it some- 
thing supernatural Re vacanation every 
4th or 5th year is absolutely nccessaiy 
Germany, the only country v. here vaccina 
tion IS compulsory, is quite free from small 
por 


Neglecting Vaccination is Aiding 
Conflagration 

So instead of trying to run away from 
tbecueinj and help its egress through the 
vulnerable points m your system and in 
that of 3 our A illage folk, protect your 
citadel by re vaccination and like Tolstoy’s 
ilvan do not under compulsion repent too 
late and exclaim 

“A spark neglected burns the bouse ” 
SuNDAElMOIlAH DaS 


UNREST IN BRITISH RULED 

A t the Salon held on December 4, 1919, 
at Government House, Calcutta for 
a private vievi of the exhibits of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, His Ex 
cellency the Governor of Bengal delivered 
an address, m the course of which His 
Excellency said — 

I have diagnosed the root cause of lodun 
nnrest as a clash of ideils I hare no doubt in 
my own rniod as to the correefness of my 
diagnosis 

So far as our present knowledge and 
understanding of Ae mattergoes, mf tbiak 
that Lord Konaldshay's diagnosis is in the 
mam ^v^o^g, though in one sense there 
may be said to be a modicum of truth in 
it At present the ideal of life pursued by 
our nch land holding and other classes can 
be realised only la cities The mam eJe 
meats of this ideal arc plenty of creature 
comforts^ luxury, and tiieseeiiDgof selfish 
pleasures— often of a debasing character 
These draw the wealthy to the cities 
Formerly when the villages were inhatuted 
by a greater number of ncli people, the 
villagers, who form the bulk of the people, 
had more remuneratne employment, the 
village tanks and wells and paths were 
better 1 ept ntid the indigenous theatricals 
and athletic performances patronised by 
the rich afforded plentv of entertainment 
gratis, to nil a illage foil The present day 
ndi men may individually have more 


INDU, PAST AND PRESENT 

exciting pleasures and entertainments, but 
they feel less often than their ancestors 
the happiness of giving to their neighbours 
joy in widest commonalty spread There 
were therefore, m former -times much 
more colour and joyous movement ond 
bustle in the lives of the people than now 
The people at present lead more cheerless 
lives than formerly This result has been 
aggravated by a real change in the 
religious beliefs and ideals of a considerable 
proportion of the people Appearances to 
the contrary notwithstnndiug, arthadory 
has lost its former hold on Gie people 
fa the case of a minority of the educated 
and the well to do classes, the old ortho- 
doxy has gii en place to a purer and more 
spinlnal faith, though that, too, is some 
what cold ond deioid of brightness and 
colour In the co'c of a majority of them, 
the <dd beliefs are gone /faring n dreaiy 
vacuity behind hestive occasions are, 
tberrfore, of nier occurrenccin the country 
now than in days gone by 

The old beliefs had their artistic and 
economic •vahie, too They necessitated 
the use of parbcular kinds of cloth, copper 
and brass vessels "ind utensils, enrtlien 
•rnd metn! lamps and pots, shell bracelets 
and other ornaments, He dyes (Slta) for 
the feet of w omen and their finger tip*" 
decorations for the images of gods itiif 
goddesses, metal bells and gongs Re 
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These gave employment to nnmerons 
craftsmen. The excavation of tants, the 
planting of shady trees, &c., vrere loohed 
tipon as religious duties. 

There are people who feel unhappy and 
have gloomy forebodings at the passing of 
the old order of things,— though this state 
of mind can scarcely be spoken of as 
unrest. ' 

But probably when His Excellen<^ 
spoke of unrest, he was not thinking of the 
dull colourless lives the people lead owing 
to the circumstances referred to above. 
And, therefore, we have ventured to say 
that in the main his diagnosis is not 
correct. And at present so few people care 
for Art, that the unrest is certainly not 
doe in ^e least to the clash of the artistic 
ideals of the East and the West. In our 
opinion, so far as the mass of the people is 
concerned, the cause of ^e unrest ^ is 
mainly economic. As there is no clear line 
of demarcation between economics and 
politics and as there have been of late 
certain clear indications of the awakening 
of political consciousness among even the 
illiterate poor, and among women, too, 
the unrest among them is also to some 
extent of a political character. Among 
the higher strata of the people, the 
political cause of the unrest is more pro- 
nounced and clearly discernible, though 
in their case, too, the economic factor of 
the causes of unrest is certainly more 
potent. So that, adapting the words 
used by Mr. Lloyd George on a recent 
occasion, we m^ that unrest may be 
to a great extent fought with abundance, 
and for the rest with political justice. 

Anglo-Indians (old style) have been 
generally blind to the causes which are 
responsible for unrest in India. Many of 
them have attributed it to the newspaper 
editors, failed B A’s, and disappointed 
place-hunters. But they are mere quacks 
who consider the above as suffiaent to 
account for the unrest. They have not 
been able to feel the pulse rightly or probe 
the ulcer to its very core who attribute it 
to the causes referred to above. No, the 
causes of the unrest are iuseparably con- 
nected with what Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji 
called the “un-British” mode of Governing 


India. The founders and builders of the 
British Empire knew it and tried their 
best to check it. Did not W^arren Hastings 
and other experienced Anglo-Indian wit- 
nesses who appeared before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee appointed on the 
occasion of the renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter in 1813 depose that 
I there would be disaffection produced in 
India by the free influx of Europeans into 
that country, by the adoption of free trade 
in the commercial intercourse with India, 
by giving education to Didians and lastly 
sending missionaries to try to convert 
them to Christianity ?* We see in their 
full force all the evil consequences of 
the free influx of Europeans— they are so 
patent that it is useless to enumerate 
them. By the adoption of a one-sided free 
trade pohey, Indian industries and manu- 
factures have been ruined and the artisan 
class destroyed, and their members hare 
been thrown for their subsistence on land, 
which is nnable to maintain them in 
comfort. As a result, ever-recumng 
famines, epidemics, and chronic innutrition 
are sweeping away hundreds of thousands 
almost every year and adding to the 
miseries of the Indian people. Poverty is 
the lot of almost every household of this 
vast country. 

But besides the above there are other 
causes, too, of the unrest. Mr .John Dickin- 
son, Junior, in his'pamphleton “the Govern- 
ment of India underaBureancracy” publish- 
ed in 1853, explained these causes so 
lucidly that we are temjited to quote them 
ia exteaso Some of them are no longer 
operative ; but as their evil effects remain, 
we have not omitted them. He wrote ; — 

The more I 'study the subject the more I feel a 
growing conviction that the natives were happier, not 
mefrfy under their good princes, but happier under the 
average of their native sovereigns, than they have been 
under an English Bureaucracy. 

In discussing this point, we have always hitherto had 
the advantage of being the judges in our own cause i 
therefore because we first acquired power in India 
during a revolutionary period, we have assumed that 
the normal condition of Indian Governments was a 


• See the Afodern /?evievv’ for November 1007 
on the “Genesis of the British idea of civUuing 
India,” and also for Janaary, rebruary and 
March 1008 on the other subjects. 
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chrome state of revolution . and we have assumed ttet wlH the> reach the point where m.,ttvemmwt a 
of the p»ple mwt have been ^miserable, limit to pfoeTe<s * gv-v-emmert vis a 

But this benefit of keeping the peace m India is the 
onU one our rule lias conferred on the natives to make 
tip for the loss of all the compensat-ons mentioned 
above , and if I show this to be the ct'C — if aga nst enc 
benefit is to be set our sjstcmatic impoverishment and 
I ‘degradation of a whole people, what will aftCT apes say 

j • ■, ... > for Inc cf our passion for a«nrandirement in India 7 Willitbe 

I”?'".!.'’ the eighteenth sufficient to have changed the mode cf extortion, to 

wntury, and calculate the amount .of bloodshed and have substituted the dry rot of I ngli.h Burevucraev for 

human mis^ caused by them ambition and selfish * the violence of Roman proconsuls, to prevent poster.tv 
indiHerence to the fate of the masses suppose *e were from condemning with one voice our selfish ^Icj in 

lew centuries of hisior)Ji^ Europe as I„daT I deeply feel that it wi» not 1 feel parnM; 


because we can prove that many of their native 
sovereigns were warlike bigoted, &.c But we inuvl 
recollect that India is as large as the vvltote of Europe , 
and suppose we were to apply the same ingenious 
process of crimination to Europe that wc do to India^ 
suppose wc were to reckon up the w, 


that, alth^gh for a while the sj-stem mij deceive o 
corrupt contemporary op nion, and triumph such 
feeble protests as mine, its triumph will one day be ' 
appeal^ against in a higher court of opinion, and be 
reversed by the Judpncnt of history, and m that dny 
the verd ct of the wlvlc civilised world will be riven 
Against England and the curse of man) nations w ill faB 
upon her, for lier selfish treatment of India 

However, the p.assion for nggrandirenient above 


V make a Home Covrrnmeni which t 


to rake out 01 a lew centuries of hislon. 
we do for India, all the deliberate erujties mfleted 
mankind by religious fanaticism.— finalh, suppose wc 
were to see what the memoir-writers of the lime say 
of the condition of the great bulk of the people in 
Europe, down to the period of the French revolution ' 

Ifwe were to do this with any good faith, we should 
bcigin to find it impossible to east the first stone -it 
India We should begin to admit that if there had 

been wars, if there had been bigotry, if thcfc had been ... 

misgovetnmenl m India, there had been such things mentioried is both excused and denied It is excused 
elsewhere But there had been many eompensatiofts in on the ground flat our lernlorni extension m Inda 
India, there had been long established Gov'ernmenfs cannot ne helped that it ii 'm the natural course of 
and a great mass of contented subjects tl>e Molvamme- things' Why, of course it i«, vo long as we fake 
dan conquewM had i>ettled in the country, and identified every precaution in constituting the Home Cevemment 
themselves with the interests and sympathies of ns to ensure iis gra'pmg tendency, which i» out present 
inhabitants , they had, as the rule, resp^ed the eustoms, peho 
and religion, and private tended property of the U< 

people, and any infraeton of the rule was condemned by theoret..— 

their own historians as it would be by Europenns they covet any immediate incievse of revenue and patronage 
had preserved the mumcipil institutions, and arlHtration But suppose wo made the Home Covernment on a 
system, and excellent potcc. which gave the peojdc totally d flwni iheo'y . suppose itsvery eonstilution 
the best security fot person and property at the least ensured its knowing and rnripgagood diavl about the 
cost, they never burthened the country with a national natnos. and proporiionablv less for Mtrotnge, and 
debt and had spent great sums out of tlie taxes for the caring more for the ullimrtc than the immed ale 
people on public works .nnd grants for education, and moease of revenue— more for Its real than its app.xfmt 
had no't attempted to destory thcir native aristocracy, value, ifweddlhis, ii would then U as much *in the 
whose capital was the support of the Ubooms. nyiural course of things" for the Government net to be 
manufacturers, andmcrchants of India , finally, they had gra'inng. os it now is for it to be so 
not treated the people as an inferior race of bemgs. Again, the passion for .nggrardirement tv denied, 
they Ivad ntamlamcd a free social mteteourse with ami it is said that our wtjs in India were rieffn* ve 
them, they hadnol confined them to such low lU paid wwrs. by wiy of d sprovmg the fid DefenvivT wars 
offices .ns they could not fill themselves, tlicy had Whv.theleast "crupulouv of Luropcin conqucrors.tcni s 
freouently left the most important shire of the civj XlV„ ^xpolcon all have found the same cloak for 

offiM of Stale tn their lands and h.xd allowed them to their araiutioB, and caWed their vitr* dcfenvue mM«iircs 
rise dafly from among the lower orders to all ranks of w-nh the same a.soranre . so Hat, with the Semde and 
civiUndmiltaryemplovment.which"keptoplhesprt Afghantslw wars fresh in the readws memory, this 
S tU people', Mid Rlr'Klphinstone ^ esplodedoldsUtefidion isno worth enswriing, as ft 

the JUAhatnnvfdans d d nob by dividiny is not w-irs alone that provo this p.xssion for aggran- 
the community into two distinct bodies of pnvileged duement. 

fore gners and native serfs, systematically degrade a The reader must rccollcxt that it is not by eonque--t 
whole people In a bng course of lime tnd among a from enemies, but by emsions extorted from friends 
hundred millions of men, they had oppressed row) ; unfortonvte allies, that a great part of cur 

but they had left hope to all , they had thrown op« to leriii^ has always been, and continue* to be obia ned 
all thcr subjects prires of honest ambiimn, and alkmed amount of tmrtrry taken by Lord kN'crcvley tn 

cverymanof t-ilcnt, mdusw, and courage to a'pire tnrveof pc.xce was pred gnu*. and at the present ovy, 
to titles of honour or pohtcaf power, or h’pb military with prwosnd iniemal peace, the process of alsmturg 
commands wxth corresponding grmts of kind the nalivv Stxtci is going on siesd ly , nM at the expense 

Verv different from this his been the govxtnment of f f enem-cs but of fnends It is no socimty to the n.it vT 
ihcrn^sbconquerorsoflnda IVncrs to have Ireitics with us or to rcrall t,wes when 

'^Ac^vve kept the peace in tbcc^vuntryf^ our own ihorall ancewvv hviltdby u» nsa s gnvl good f.>none jn 
t.-. snd this fas of course, «' s ccrtais exfeirt, a crrt«-aJ pfriod OnaomowclirprseCOTiimgcnti »«<'' 
'^•'s’seJ cultivation and commerce, because »be keep them in bondage, tu n Ihcir fiances, lrrrctl>m *» 
n^-netov efforts of men to l-ctler »hc-r eonditiOn wsU oppress their subjects and end !y fum »h ng us 
ilway^ ensure the maientl progress of am peopJe, exense for mittference and annexa' - 


In the ( 
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others, wc coolly set aside the lawful succession at that 
deaths, turn the he rs adrift, and sene on that tnhent- 
ance In the same sp rit we are confiscating ihe 
estates of the Landed aristocracy, and it is behcaed that, 
what w th resumptions of tnims, and rent free lands and 
lap-»e»o£ we have, since 1819 appropriated 

landed property of the \alue of three million sterling of 
annu il re\ enue And why, for what purpose, is this 
incessant aggrandirement 7 Is it to gi\e the natiaes 
"the Bless ng of the British rule 7 Let us sec what 
these blessings have been 

istlj. In Bengal by one of the most sweeping con- 
fiscations the wofld ever saw. we transferred the whole 
landed property of the community to a body of tax 
gatherers , but under such conditions that this body of 
newly invented landlords were ruined almost to a man, 
and sold up by our Collectors, and Iheit estates trans- 
ferred to new men within ten or twelve years andtn 
malting ^the new landlords, we promised legislative 
protection to ther tenants, yet we have left them from 
that dav to this at the mercy of the Zemindars and 
only the other day it was said bv the ' Frtend of Indt 1 , 
Sept 16th, 1832 —"A wholeccnturv will scarcely be 
sumcient to remedv the evils of that "Perpetual S^tle- 
ment, and we have not yet begun the task Ueder its 
baneful influence a population of more than twenty 
millions have been reauced to a slate of such utter 
wreteh^ness of condition, and such abyectness of 
feeling as it would be difficult to parallel tn any other 
country ’ 

snaly, In Madras, by another sweeping confiscation 
perhaps without n precedent in history we assumed 
that the Government was the owmer of alt properly 
in land, and that in the wotds of Government, we 
should "avoid all material evil if the surplus produce 
was in all cases made the utmost extent of our demand ’ 
this being the landlord s rent, and leaving to the culti 
vatot only a bare sufficiency for his own subsistence 
and this surplus produce being demand^ from the 
ryots, not ns a corn rent, but as a money rent, and 
being assessed and collected in districts averaging 7000 
square miles and 150000 mdividnal tenants by one or 
two Europeans, assisted by informers, with notoriously 
incorrect surveys 

3idly , hen this Ry otwar sv stem had rumed Madias, 
we forced it upon Bombay, in spite of Mr Elphmstone's 
oppos tion, and nowhere d d we at any time lower our 
assessments until the 'q-riculturisfs were beggared, and 
we retain the system to this day 

4thlv, W e established and maintained for the better 
part of a centurv, transit duties which broke the 
manufacturers decayed the towns and demoralised 
the people of India and left it a matter of wonder that 
any trad** could be carried on at all 

5thly, We destroyed those municipal institutions 
wheh had according to Me Elphinslone, "preserved 
the peop'e of India trirough all ther revolutions, and 
conduced in a high degree to their happiness, and to 
the enwment of a great portion of free^m and 
independence " We destroyed these, and with them 
the excellent arbitration system and native polce which 
gave the people full security for person and property at 
the least possble cost, and we set up instead an 
exotc «'stem of English law, which has so utterly 
deprived the people of security, besides corrupting 
their morals, that m our civil courts, which give every 
opening for fraud, perjury, and forgery,’ all the most 
important interests of the country ^ve been rapidly 


tbBvtrted and tiansfeiicd, and no man’s estate is 
safe, and m our criminal courts tiothing but his most 
singular 31 luck can bring an accomplished criminal 
to justice , and even within a circle of sixty or seventy 
m les round our capita! city of Calcutta, no man of 
properly can retire to rest without danger of being 
the victim of Dacoits before morning 

6thly, We levied great taxes on the people, and 
drained away one-seventh of their net revenue to 
England, at the same time burlhcning them wvth a 
^ati of national debt for the first t me in their history 
and yet m spite of Ihcir admitted rights and neces- 
s ties we gave them back next to nothing in public 
works never anything for education, unless forced 
by pressure from uitliout and the vigorous initiative 
of private individuals, and then as I ttle as possible , and 
in most districts beyond comparison le&s for roads, 
bridges, tanks, &.e , than has been given by wealthy 
native merchants and country gentlemen 

ythly We hive long been systematically destroying 
tnc native aristocracy, who furnished consumers for 
the articles of commerce and luxury, who -^timulat^ 
the production of the bbourers, the manufacturers 
and the merchants, who were the patrons of art, the 
promoters of agricultural improv ement, the co-operators 
m public weixs, and the only cLass who could enable 
us to carry out any comprehensive amelioration of 
native society and we ace extmnishmg the native 
States, cf which the effect is, according to Sir Thomas 
Munro, ‘in pbee of raising to ifebase the whole people,’’ 
and according to the Duke of Wellington, ' to degrade 
and beggar the natives making them all enemies," 
and meanwhile, our threat of absorption hanging over 
their beads, deprives both princes and aristocracy of 
any inducement to improve their country 

Sthly, Wetegard the natives rather as vassals and 
servants than as the ancient owners and masters of 
Ihe country, we have as little as possible of social 
intercourse with them, and although we allow them 
to do above ninety-seven per cent of the work of 
admmisiratioft, we monopolise the credit and emolu- 
ments of It, and keep every high office for ourselves » 
The esiaWishment ot our rule in any part of India at 
once shuts the door on the honest and budable ambi- 
tion of the natives all piospecl of enjoying those 
honours and distinctions, and lucrative situations of 
trust and power, which reconcile men to the oppres- 
sions of arbitrary rulers in native States, is thence* 
forward cut of we divide the community into a 
government of foreign officials on the one hand, and 
a nation of serfs on the other , of foreigners, constantly 
shifting their quarters havingro permanent connection 
with the country, andalways looking forward to the 
day when they shall return to Cngbnd with a fortune, 
and of serfs, who are the natives of the land, linked 
and identified w th its interests and sympathies, and 
many of whom are regarded as- Lttle better than 
menial, who m ght have been governors of provinces 
but for us all of whom as a rule are confined to such 
low. in paid offices, as the Covenanted Civil Service 
d sdairs to accept 

And therefore is the spirit of India broken under 
the Company’s government— therefore do we hear of 
robberies and oppressions tn Oude and Hyderabad, 
andyet the people do not fly to us, because hope ts 
with them, and the future is not a bbnk , instead 
offing into our territory, they go from it, often m 
Socks , come into it they neverdoonly theotherday 
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some imMrtant works on the Kistnah were slopped to Ihem/as iheir States would soon fall wte our hands 
becausethe people ofthe country fled cn masse mto wrthont it . and this right has been msen. to the people 
the Ni«ms dominions of fnda m wpress words, by an eviv Act of Wa- 

And^hy do thejf praer to h\e vn^ *effrte_ ment,and has been formally assertea b) Cen-ernon 


nati\e Go\ernmwtsl Because they do rot feci GenwaU. as Lord-. Amherst. Metcalfe, and Auckland, 
themselves degraded as they do under us. for >l is not and asserted by the lav, officers of the Go«mmcnt 
the arbitrary po»w or a national sovereign, but and the courts of Bengal over and over again, and has 
subjugation to a foreign one. that destroys naiional been admitted by us for many levsin the *ucccssipn 
jwwer and extinguishes national spirit, _ a^wrthtte of natise States, without any requiring of prenoui 


it any requiring c 

notice, or any reseri e or qualification whatsoei-er v 
great number of precedents 

Neiertheless, the Government has at length deciJed 
with the object avowed without disguise, of getting 
more revenue, that, as the paramount power in India 


the mainspring of whatever is (audaW both in public 
and private life but ii e make them ferf the rule of the 
stranger to their hearts core, we set a bairvetof 
privilege between the natives and their foreign masters 

the lowest European officer in a black or red coat, is 

above every native gentlcnan, though the bttcr may succeed ng ro (he authority of the Lmperorof DeftI, 
belhe descendant of a line of princes, and is often a its sanction to an act of adoptHiQ is necessary, nnditis 
man of the most chivalrous feelings and the highest essential to withhold this sanction, and accordingly it 
accomplishments, nevertheless, we treat them as an has within (he last few years set aside three sdoptiom 
inferior race of beings and ue are making them so, and confisetted the natiie States of Sattarah. Co/abahj 
out monopoly of every high office, from generation to and Mindivie, although menchef these three rases 

f ;eneration, IS systemati^ly degrading the people of there were collateral blood relauons and heir* ofthe 
ndia , the deterioration of native enaracter under our rule deceased prince, after the adopted son 
IS manifest to every one and Sir Thomas Munro went Now J will first say a few words about the rmprrer 
$0 far as to say, "it would be more desirable that wt <ifDclhi.and put him out of the way , for he hvs no 
should be expelled from the country altogcthct, than more to do with the question than the man m the moon. 
Ifiat the result of our system of Government shooU be When the poor bmperer came into our Iwnds, as 
such an abasement of a whole people Here are ScmdiaVs jvisonrr, blmded twei^ years bcfire.dd 

samples of ' the blessings of the British rule ' we restore him to his empire! Ceitsinly not' Dd 

1 have not the skill to stale the case in eloquent he then give us a grant of his paramount power in 
language and cannot express what 1 fed aboutit, India t jfao. how eamewelo make treaties wilhnis 
but a man of imagmMion who plc.tded (his cause (eudatorwsas independent PtmeesT The fact isM 
would often bring torts into his reader s eyes however, all (be world knows, our paramount power wns won 
[ do bcsccch (he reader to consider (his scries andiskept by thesword. And suchtreihc 'bles'ingi 
of facta, told >n the pUiaeat. simplest manner, «nd ofthe British rule," that w-e are obliged to remaii 
to »a> whether sucti "blessings’ cm justify our armedloihe teeth to keen it , and we had better not 
passion for aggrandiicment in Itufa ' forget (hat we keep it by the sword of a native artny, 

' And 1 have not done ] have yet todeseribeihe which has a strong personal interest in the right N 
means and the end of gratifying this ^asslon, because adoption 

considering that eur bureaucratic, irrcsponsblc Govern- Inowcome to the question of the sanciMti 
mentoffndia has lately shown th.tt it would no longtt Uadoubtcdly where there is ad tpute or ooubt as la 
respect the clearest rights and treaties when n could the succession . (he sanction of the paramount poww 
«fm^ pretext for grasping aittleroore revenueand i« necessary , because the paramount powt* is entitlfO 
patronaw ! and considering that Malcolm. Mphinvtonc. and bound to keep the pcice m fndia and (•> 
Sletcalfc, Russell, Munro, the Dukrof kNcJlingtoo, and prevent any violation of rights, or nutrart on tw 
most of our great India statesmen, have emphatically fed ngs of the people, which may endargtr the 
condemned the absorption of the native States, and that public safety . and m a disputed or doubtful case w 
our unfortunate allies, above ?50 natnc IVmccs, m itie succession, its sanction is nece»s.vry to prove that 

E rescflceofan overwhelming army, with no tribunal anadvption is legal and regular and to awvd 
etore which they can carry Iheit compltmls and (accession to the rightful claimant 
nlaecd as a class out of the paleof the h«, lhatihej But (ho Kanetion of (he parvmoant poocr r»* 
have now confiscation always hanging Wicul sanction , it ii the same *1’'"^ 

heads I must explain the outrageous breach of faith Chanctslirx decision on a wilij and »hcntheM'«“ 
involved in our ab«orp‘ion of native btaies, anil t«on of (he pvnmount rower ts reqii red or reqootiv 

what the Duke meant when he ssnl'i: ■'£itgTaohi‘inio‘ m aiffcu’ n-oWj-vT vi* Jer.TijrniK- .0 lif 
bnrmredthenativcsandmadelhemalUrcmies'’ connected with itly treaties its duiyisto fnd ta 

rhw means now cmploved by the Covcmmenl lo (be heir, aniUo gi'S «hc succession to the her, 

a — ^ na the inhcriianre itself, in defimre w ^ 


iwvd the 


absorb the nviive States arc lo deny (he ri^r of adop- 
tion. Probably the reader is aware that ad>p4ionis 
one of the most solemn duties of rclignn in India, in 
Ihecascof failure of sons • which continually happeM 
in the feigning lamiJics By this ceremony the .ndi^ed 
son becomes as much an heir as an heu of the body, 

and no found-stion for drawing a d simctwiv befwren 
succession W a pcJincaJ power, m the force andeuect 
of adoption, but the adopted son aequifM aU and every 
one of the rights of a lecmmate heir of the body 

Of course this rigift of adoption a the Aearert 
privilcgconhctsatiterrineta, and (he most necessary 


the hewt. 


net t)l robbery for vis to ap!^*! 
I <f iattveah, Cobhih, a™ 


be for the l.eird CKinctUor to pocket a leg*" 
becanseitwas bemp Itigvted m hn court 
imrruving upon a precedent Mt by CvliguU In ‘’if 
(lotion of the right of ndoption When 
waslnvued lo a tiupImI feast, he carried ***.i’, vf 
frienda wife when the British rtsidcnl i» 
thedealhbed of a native rrmce, he turns b't *^0“ 
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«idow and orphan out o( doors, and confiscates 
their uhentance. 

And they do not lake the e things so rjuictly in 
the country as ^-e do here We hear of the absorp- 
tion of a natne State and go about our bus ness 
and think no more of the matter , like t ship's 
crew, uho duly note in log, "run down a scssel m 
the night all hands lost’, then pursue the r voyage 
and furget it. But these things lodge and rankle 
in men^s m nds in Indui, where too many of our 
troops are interested in this question of adoption , 
and, as 1 said, lam convinced that the Goiernmcnt 
will some day regret the system that is making 
SO many enemies. It will some day absorb a natiie 
State too man>, and feel a pang Ike one who has 
put a fruit into his mouth with a hornet in it We must 
not expect the Rajput Princes to le still ITce oysters, 
waiting to be dredged They are a-idcier were a 
high-spiriied, martial race, prompt to appeal to the 
sword, and just the rrento say, in a fit of exaspera- 
tion. ' better on end with tear tun (ear without an 
end." 

Meanwh 3 e the rutis-es have a stereotyped 
express on for their communications with os, which 

E \c 3 us a false confidence, we tread on ice, and 
rget the current of passion flouxng bmeath, 
which imperils our footing The nMnes seem what 
they know we expect them to nppear, and we do 
not see their real feelings weknow not how hot 
the state may be under its polished suface Kt 
the fire u not out, we are obliged to keep it up 
by our native army, which may blare into a 
conflagration, and bum the empire There msy 
be some Piocida, matchless in oiplomatie art and 
tenaaty of purpose who will tnsdtor years to kmt 
enemies against us ; who will mine the ground under 
our feet, and lay the train of combustibles there 
may be some outrage, which will suddenly raise a 
cry, terrible as that which broke forth when the 
bdls of Monreale were sounding to s'espers, a cry 
of "Death to the Englishmen there may be some 
conspiracy, of which, as at Vellore, we have not 
even a suspioon, until the natis'e regiments open their 
fire on our barracks and, as a merchant who is 
oblged to throw all his treasure oserboard to sas-e 
the ship, a storm may arise in Indu which will 
cost us more to maintain our power than all we hasw 
gamed or can ever hope to gam, by our confiscatioo 
Nor does the injury stop with the Umllies of the 
Princes Native States support a numerous class of civil 
and military functionaries, who caotMt find employment 
under us , besides the holders of jaghttrs, taamt, 
who know that their property is doomed when 
they fall under our rule And in a Slate Ike the last 
absorbed, in place of thirty or forty natnes exercising 
the civil administration of affairs, with salaries of from 
ICO to 200 rupees a month which they spend in the 
country, we subst lute ore or two Europeans, rcccivmg 
from 2000 to 3000 rupees a month, and remitting the 
bulk of their salaries to Engbnd Moreover, the 
bread of almost every man in and about the capital 
of a native State depends on the expenditure of the 
native Government, and not only many thousands 
of natives directly dependent upon it, but the manu- 
facturers and shopke^iers dependent upon them, are 
nearly all ruined by our absorption . and their d stress 
reacts on the cultivators of the soil. This is why the 
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Duke said that absorption "degtades and beggars 
the natives, and makes them all enemies. ' 

Similar results follow m proportion, from the r*- 
sumpton of live landed estates of the aristocracy. 
Shore s.nys "To bring the subject home to an bngbsh 
heart and m nd, let us turn out thoughts to our native 
land, and com pare the effects produced by individual 
example and influence there, with what might have been 
the case here. let us represent to ourselves an 
^gbsh country gentleman, overlooking his estate, 
promoting the improvement of agriculture, superintend- 
ing the roads and publ c build ngs, and subscribing to 
the I«al clurities as a neighbour, opening h s house, 
and by his hospitality affording the means of socud 
mterenurse to h^ nc-gnbours , all the d ffercnl members 
of his family conlribut ng the-f share to the general 
good Contrast the picture with the state of things 
m India The upjcr classes of the natives, who used ta 
occupy the above situations, ruined, and their places 
tupplM by fore gners who keep aloof from the people, 
and whose ullimate object is to return to England 
with a fortune.’ He adds "As to the number 
of respectable people who have suffered let any one 
leave the English sutions, few and far between, and 

K i mto the country towns and villages and there see 
e innumerable houses whch not many I cars ago 
were in good repa r and mhabitecT by men who lived in 
the style of gentlemen, keeping up establishments of 
servants, fortes, cleph^ts and CQUipagcs but which 
arenow all falLng to decay, while ther owners cc 
their dese«idants are dwcUmg un mud huts, with I ttle 
more than the merest necessaries of life." And let the 
reader recollect that the destruction of the native 
aristocracy is stJI gome on with unremitting vigour, 
as one of the blessings 01 the British ru’e". 

How can we reconcile it to our conscicnc&or our 
reason to treat the natives m this manner f It was a 
beautiful fction of the Greeks that Ulysses could no 
longer feign madness when his child was thrown 
before his plough , but we who have allowed a 
Bureaucracy to plough over India till the 'iron has 
entered mto the soul’ of her pcop'e, we have been 
essentially mad without seeming so. 

However, I beLcvc there is a secxel cause why the 
Engltsb pobLc feel so I ttle sympathy for the natives, 
whiA 1$ entirely founded on a misuoderslandmg.and on 
Ignorance of the native character. Lord EUenborough 
said last session, that "no intelligent ^ple would 
submit to our government ’ and though aJone he would 
say it, 1 am satisfied in my own mind that many think 
It Lid that my countrymen in their hearts despise the 
natives of Inda beausc they do submit to out 
Government 

Nevertheless, this submission does not argue 
cowardice in those who submit. You enforce sub- 
mission by an overwhelming mercenary army , and as 
long as that army is fnithful, submiss on is a matter of 
newsitj , but altlwugb, under such crcumstances 
they submit to our government, there is rot a race on 
the face of the earth who possess more personal couracc 
than the men of India and the fact is not altered By 
their subjection to us, because the bravest people m 
the worla may be subjugated by foreigners when they 
..re Avided against themselves, which was the case 
with the natives of India when we founded our empire 

And not only were they divided but forhalfacen- 
tory before an opening was giYCB fat OUT supremacy , 
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the great pjjwcti o( the wunlry had been slaMcfcd by support one another to an admuable extent, FaniCes 
^ o .‘J'* Stna»ay live together as on the and the 

tna^de ot thejopwations In the bst great battle, young men nho go out to" scrv.ee return, and remit 
ni 798 .»h.chdcc.dedtheconlestbetrseentheMahrat- monw most dutifully to their famnies" The native 
tas and Rajputs, the forces brought mto the field merchants are particularly distinguished for their 
the latter were 1255^ strotut and by the former hon^ble mode of doing business, as well as for their 
trt.ooostrong tarpebodiesofthelronpsonbothside* enterprue , and Englishmen who haw resided in 
being armed and diKipImed m the European fashion . native States bear witness to the simpl city and 
and 1 wiif quote the description of a charge of cavalry m straightforward manner of the agricultural classes 

this action, taken from the mouth of an eye-witness, w,-**- — •' — ' •*- • -- 

Colonel Skinner, to show the gallantry of the men 
"We now saw Chevalier Dudennaig's brigade or 
division which was on the left, charged by thefeblors 
He received them nobly, but was cut to pieces by them 

Out of 8000 men he had not 200 left The Kahtors, nandot iniustice and power , and I will add that 
more than ten thousand in number, were seen approach- wrho have nad much intercourse with the natives, ... _ 
ing from a distance ^ the tramp of their immense commercial, political, or military character, almost 
and compact body, rising like thunder overlheroirof invariably speak of them m \-ery high terras, it iscnly 
the battle They came ori first at a slow hand canter, among suen judci^ functionaries as have Centred 
which increased in speed as they adi-anccd Ttiewell Iheir observations on the most vicious classes of native 
served guns of the brigade showered grape upon their society, and have overlooked the rest, that their detract- 
deate mass, cutting donst htmdeeds at cjch dtschatge , on ate to be found 

but tha tad no ,(Iat ,0 orrosMg .ht,j piosr«. On p.^,, „ ^ boon oid by one ol Ibo moot eipei.. 
Iboy am^J,ke n » W«»d Ooooiplm. o.„ ,5000! of He Indrao eeivioe, Hal, 'fci iSo 

Iheii oivo body, deittojed by the cenooo ol the btigede ua„„et,oo oI bet.oeei. .hethot m noauntt, i ploouiit 
Neither the murderous voCeya from the muskets nor tarr,^nnf<dfnr.> mndvet af tudmal mamtertaJ 
the serried hedge of bayonets could check or shake 


both m their dealings with them and amongst each 
other It IS only when they are corrupted by 
external influences, by a demoralising jud cial system 
Of oppressifc taxation, that art and evnnwg are substi- 
tuted for candour, as the only protection against the 
hand of iniustice and power , and I will add that those 


them, they poured Ike a torrent on and over the 
brigaae, and rode it fairly down, leaving scarcely a 
testigeofit remaining as if the sheer weight of the 
mass had ground it to pieces," Again we are accus 
lomed to consider the battle of \Vaterloo one of tlie 
most tWemVbe’ tn'or’e wraplainTof 'ihVciv^^menTof 
Wme Indian battl«|«8^en about douWe^^^ EngUnd in one year, than w« hear of the Covemment 

Waterloo The proportion of killed and of fndia during two or three Charters, vet there has 

1“* been xufrMmrr r ^ 


coircspmidencc, or (he conduct of judicial, ms^stenaf 
or financial affairs the natives are seldom surpassed 
Theyare on the whole, an inleUgent, trartable, and 
loyal people, not deficient m enern’ when there is a 
motive for exertion, and eminently calculated to promote 
the arts of civil I fc. ’ 

Aftd now 1 have done I hava shown that although 


Waterloo The proportion — _ 

Waterloo was one to six, that of Assaye 

^ubU one to three and several have been near it _ 

and the loss m ‘he ,1^’* fiffed "to" wn.ng ov w, though Ifw mdivIdMls' Mm'- 

more severe than that of NValetloo, being m the propor- pbmedof.tin EngUnd The unfortunate natives have 
tion of one to five C.j ... .... . .. 


• >** 

suffering not bud but deep, m the fatter country, 
irscvpof grief has filled sbntly to the brim, ay. it has 


fiad their nghtv of property confiscated Their claims 


I could add many other proofs of the personal on our justice and human ty trampled underfoot, their 
bravery of the natives , hut it has always ^en eon manufacturers, towns and agriculturists beggared, 
spicuous sol will merely remind the reader of the their excellent municipal institutions broken up (their 
brilliantnativearmiesof Clive, lawrence and Cbote, judiciaf security taken away their morahty comipced , 
which carved out out way to emoire And yet those their patrons systematically destroyed ana even their 
armies, unrivalled for valour and loyalty, were officered religmiu customs viobtcd, by what are conventionally 

by native gentlemen with only one or two Europeans called the ' blessings of the British rule These 
to a brigade, and this was out original system in great results at once strike the eye of any man who 
India, until the thirst for patronage, as usual sur- goes seriously into the question clour Indanadmims 
- ‘ — ~-'ideration, and substituted tration , like the tombs by the s de of the road at 


mounted every other - - -- -- 

.European for native officers. . - . entrance of ancient . . 

Of Ute years sheet financial necesslyhas forced the power of Bureaucracy 
us to return to some extent to the old system which •- *»— -• > » h/» 

IS copied IB out irregular corps and the admirable 
sMteof efficiency aiid discipline of these 'irregofar 
corps shows that we cm employ the natives when we 
choose in situations of trust and power, and that it 
answers perfectly to do so , . , , . , . 

To return to my subject f th nk l have said enough — , ^ .. . 

to show that we shou’d do verywTongto refeseour IcOsnig her oat he another term of jiears to the 
svmpathy to the natives from a doubt oT Iheir courage , Company s Government, which will again be exhorted 
‘ and they have many other qualiirs which entitle to governpaiernajjy.justas Isaac \\dfonexhcirts hs 
them, to our warm and kind consideration 1 have an^er, in hooking a worm, 'to handle him as if he 
noticed in the chaplet ort publ c works their disposition loved bun'’ The Legislature would not date openly 
to-found benevolent institutions and they are remark anddirecUy to oppress India, yet dares to vote others 
able for a degree of chanty in private life which tenders the power to do so 

the poor independent of public relief in India "Their 1 cannot help warning my countn-men that d they 

targe family cifclcs^siys Mr Campbell, "assistand stand by, and look quietly on whle this political 


these monuments of 

, _ the first things vi-e see 

thm I e buried the hopes of India 

And as abuses were maintained m the provinces 
of the Roman RepubI c because the patricians who re- 
tired from their m^stracy w-ere shielaed by the Senate, 
so IS the Indian Government regularly shielded by the 
Parliament Nav^ at this hour it is an understood thing 
that the ministry intends to seal the misery of Ind,a by 
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mart)7dom is once more consammated, ihcit ecnscnt- 
ing unto the deed tatII Iea\c a heavj debt cf \cnqeance 
against them, not only on earth I^^t in bea\cn , it «>n 
prosxikc that retributive justice which fterjuently 
allows an individual to escape, but never fads to 
oNcrtaVe a nation Let them wegh this well before 
they saj, “On our heads and on our childrens be rt ' * 
It IS true that wc have an overwhelming merccnarj 
arm), and the word is passed, no danger abovethe 
horizon , but some may be coming , ana in history wc 
are always wnse after the event , and when it is too late, 
when the bolt has fallen and the penalty has been paid, 
then for the first time do politicians see why a 
government based on injustice and bad faith could not 
stand , and what innumerable consctjuences of its ow-n 
wrong-doing were aH the while undermining its power 
Godforb d that we should be wise too late in India ' 

I hav e one more word to say m conclusion Never, 
since the world began, wasso great an oppettumty of 
doing good ofTerfd to a great nation as that which 
Providence now offers to us -m India EngLand— 
enlightened, Christian tngland— is the sovereign arbiter 
and empress of that glorious land, with its hundred 
and fifty millions of “mtelligent, tractable and loyal 
people, and she might throw herself on the fallen 
empire, as Fluha did on the Shunammites child, 
"and put his mouth upon his mouth and his eyes 
upon h(s ejws end hfs hands upon hts hands'— so 
might England stretch henelf on tnc prostrate empire, 
and warm and quicken its torpid body , and breathe 
new life into India She might raise the natives, and 
watch then process, moral and material as a mother 
watches hetcmld and loies it the better for the anxieties 
jt haseost her , she might behold, from year to year. 

I the bluings she confened, and (eel the tic strengthen 
mg which attached her to India, she might have the 
answer of a good eonscicrxe and the esteem of the whole 
avalised world 

Oh my countrymen ’ may heaien il'elf soften your 
hearts, and awaken your sympathy (or this interesting 
people, may it teach you not to rq«t your fated 
opportunity, nor arain throw such a pearl as India 
baore an irresponsible Dureaucracy 

It is to be borne in mind m reading the 
above long extract that tbc pamphlet 
from which it is taken w as w rittea More 
the Sepoy "War, whidi it vaguely fore- 
told, ancl that, therefore, many of the 
things said of India of those days do not 
apply to present day conditions, though, 
as we have said before, theirefiects remain. 
Lovers of India, Indian and British, 
cannot but grieve that the note of warn- 
ing sounded betimes by Mr Dicknison 
and others of his way of thiakiog was 
not heeded betimes It is to be hoped that 
the signs of the times will not be lost upon 
the present generation of the British 
people. 

Indja is no longer governed by a Com- 
pany of merchants but by the Crown 
direct. But was the change immediately 


for the better to India’ W’rote Ecv. Mr. 
John Long in the Calcutta Review for 
September, ISGO 

"Late vear* haic witressed the amiihilaticn of 
that migbiy Eaft Indn Company, “the Empire of 
the middle clas'es’ which so long ruled wnth absolute 

sway over (he East • It is a 

question whethen it has yet been succeeded by a 
better form cf Government one that wilt guard Indian 
interests and finances so faithfully and which will not 
^tlow the rights of nitivcs to be s-verificed, m order lo 
swell the coffers of Mammon The Company invari- 
ably resisted, as fat as they could, the sp rit of political 
andffldilary aggression, they might nave been re- 
formed, but destruction was rot the remedy, and row 
we fear, inspite of themselves and their better pnr- 
aptes, the Queens Government is imperceptibly 
drifting into v policy like that of Austria in Italy, wh-cse 
main points were unity, and centnlisaticn to the 
sacrifira of local [government, a foreign agency to 
administer as conquerors, ard an entirely foreign army 
to back their vvews out W e know the result now m 
Italy, in spite of Austran cannons and soldiers,— 
ratwralities will have their sway and so it will bem 
India 

"The East India Company won India, the problem 
IS, wvil the Queen 8 Government keep it* The 

(otlowvng lines were often quoted in old becks in reply 
to pcoptciwho “irgued that the best remedy for Indian 
evils was to iran«fer the Govemmoit to tVe Crown— 

1 was wvU. 

1 wou'd be better, 

I took phys-c 
And here 1 he 

The remedy was \vor<e than tie disease, and the 
victim of Empurici'm died " 

Though the transferor the Government 
of India from the East India Company 
to the Crown has not literally led to the 
severance of the political connection 
between Bntain and India, it is only a 
thorough enquiry into the condition of ' 
India under the Crown by an impartial 
CQiamtssion, that can alla^ the feats * 
entertained regarding the e\ il consequences 
of the transfer. Exploitation of India 
has been going on more rapidly smee her 
transfer to the Crown Exploitation 
means impoverishment for India 

Another cause of unrest to which Mr. 
Didtmson did not refer, is t'le treatment 
of educated Indians Macaulay from his 
place in the House of Commons said 
m 1833 

“Are we to keep the people of India ignorant irt 
t>rd«thatwe may keep them submissive ? Or do we 
tIunktKat we can give Iriem knowledge without awaken- 
ing ambition T Or do we mean to awaken ambition 
and to provide It with ro legitimate vent 7 Mho will 
answ» any of these questions in the affirmative 7 Yet 
oreof them must be an-wered in the affirmative by 
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a0of<led an escapement for the «nfpJus energy i 
ambrtion of our educated population There is Ou 
tnob, heneever numerous or VKuent, half so 'dangerous 
as an educated middle class irritated «iih nant, and 
conscious of deserving more than the crush and 
competition of the multitude ctvablc them to acf]uirc 
• If consider the price thit is paid for wucated 
labour m India, «« shall see that it is at least tviicc as 
■Irtlrrt 


e\-ery person ^-ho maintain that vve ought permanenlt> has ahi-a>'5 been, it will appear an ample reason for 
the natives from high office .. stnvmg to the utmost to retain. If net alt, at least a 

It may be that the public mmd of India maj lerj sufficient portion of ow Indian possc«sicn* It is 
expand nndM our sjstem till it has outgrown that no use of hv-perbole tosav that the marked tranquill t> 
sj-stem , that by good gov^nment wc maj educate our of England, when all Europe was tottering was cwinc, 
s^ubjeefs info acapacitj tor better government that, not a l«le. to the outlet India had given to her 
having become instructed m European knowledge, the) [England a] educated masses ”—£e//erfCH /»ri/ia,p ao 
may, m some future age demand European institutions ‘ For fiftj or <ixt\ jears India has been to the 
Whether such a day w ill ever cornel know not But brains and intellect of his (the Englishmans] countn 
never will I attempt to avert or to retard it Whenever what the W estem states hare been to the thew and 
It comes, It will be the proudest day in English histon smew of America— the s3fet>-vaKe that Kis jear!) 

To have found a great people sunk in the lowest depths » 

of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to 
have made them desirous and capable -of all the prni' 
leges of cilirens, wxiuld indeed be a title to glor> aU out 
own." 

But what do we fiud not\ > Is not 

every attempt made to try to dtscredit , 

educated Indians ’ Mr ( aftenv ards Sir) lugh as that existing m any other country 
Henry Cotton wTote in his “New India” /»</*«. pp 51 52 

•The more Anglicised a native is themoreishe If that be true, how can those Tvho try 
disliked by Englishmen The sense of jeabusv alnays to hare a lliog at the cdaeatcd 
becomes greater Whatever maj be professed Indians, to cut Q joke Ot thcir expense, to 

"! ■'microscopic mtaonly” 

English , those who are subject to Hindoo prejud ccs cipcct anything but unrest in India ? ^ 

more than those who have renounced them ,and The Government of India IS not keeping 
Ihoi, .to are to rera»,«l tom ilh (lie (:nies IVroIc Mnior Lviinj 

bits of thought and life more than those who have ' 

made a very dose approach to them They are more 

pleased with the backward Hindoo than with his <* we must allow them (the people of India) to 
advanced compatriot, because the former has made touch, to handle, to taste and to etiMy all those 
no attempt to attain e^ual ty with themselves glorious fruits of British civilisation which we have 

"This abhorrence of eijuahty rnnkles m the mind of taught them to understand and to Of^rctixte. We 
all Anglo Indians, and especially ofoffioab Ilrsthe cannot give and withhold at the tame time We must 
pi^otity of residence in the East to develop continue to show the way in reform and reconstruction , 
sentiments of intolerance and race supenontj ” wc most ahvajt confer and never concede, « /oa/ 

Educated Indmns ha« been ia the past ,‘.Z 

considered as so many Frarikcnstcios frrsrrrt tk* m»rel jw/yer< of tht elottts 

whom it has been the policy of the Bur- vtheul vh,eh /■eace end good trJtrvill f^r ner tf 
caucraticgoTcmmcntof Ia'd.a to alaajs 
keep under. PP ,(,.n ] 

It has yet to be s«n whether, now that same author wrote in another 

the Reform Act has been passed and the _ 

Royal Proclamation pablistcd, they arc ,Mncrf. 

practically treated as Cltirens Ot tne (.fllie powers and pasviont with ourselves, and in 

tV?J:tsb Whv the contiyrion of 4,bcdiencc to the univmil Lvw.— as tme fn socul 

revolution did not ndcct England whik scHtoecas m phj-siolegy-th^lihy development of 
. . , , , ,, ° their civlrealion cannot proceed wiihout sp.vce and 

Jt did almost eveiy Other part of the con* ft,, the exercise cf alUhor facuJies Tco much 

tinent of Europe, w os tnM to be explained constraint, too much assisunce,— however benevdenily 
bv Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart., in 1858, m micnded— wiB but distort the phenomena of progres*, 
hf,Io(tt,,oaJa*a a, follow,;- S|SX.;ESu"”“' 

••India opens cut an almost exhausticss field for [Kctrospects and I^ospectS of Indian I'elicji 
the educated lalwur of Great Britain, « in ether pRlacc, pp v vi ] 

can nay n^polog;,, of tl„ lnd.na 
• • Bureaucratic Government plead that it 

who weigh well the crowW kas b«n keeping in advance of native 


f outlet for educated labour >n this 


i»- «p™?» .“'i -"j'' cap»cty t ihat 
jnt and d^pefaficm ct the edwaJetJ uiem/Jmed BoiEocut spacc and range Ims Ixxn gl\ *" 
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to the natives for the exercise of all th«r 
facalties ? Did not too much constraint 
and too much assistance under the 
euphemistic phrase ‘‘bene\ olent despotism”, 
“distort thephenomenaof progress, disturb 
its steady course,” and somewhat “drive 
the stream into dangerous channels" in 


recent years ^ Should the Reform Act 
succeed in improving the economic 
condition of the people and in easing the 
political tension, it would indeed be the 
most momentous step ever taken by the 
British people in India. 


FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENT , ^ 


By Prof Nidarakcha*«dra Rot, m a. 


I N their Report on Indian constitutional Reforms, 
the Rt Hon Mr Montagu and H E Lord Chelms 
ford proposed to abolish all divided heads of revenue 
and to make income-tas and general stamps imperial 
and land revenue irrigation, excise and ludicial stamps 
provincial ( Para 203 ) In paragraph 206, a table 
IS given ( c^cnlaled on the basis of the budget fi^es 
of 191718) containing the gross revenues w the 
provinces after this adjustment A committee presided 
over by Lord Meston 1$ now enquiring on the best 
method of adjusting the revenues between the provinces 
and thelmp^ial Government and it is, therefore, 
pertinent to subject the proposed method of division 
to criticism from the point of new of Oengal More- 
over, a charge has bem brought against Bengal, that 
It has bkn contributing less to the Imperial Exchequer 
than the other provinces It is necessary also to 
examine this charge and to place the case of Bengal 
on a fair and equitable basis The authors of the 
Joint Report further proposed to make up the deficit m 
the finances of the government of India after the pro- 
posed adjustment, by a Icvv of 87 per cent of the provin- 
cial surpluses Although this plan, in the opinion of the 
authors, would entail a heav ler burden on some provin- 
ces than on others, they could see no alternative plan 
and, therefore, were compelled to recommend it as 
inevitable Madras and the United Provinces as the 
provinces most affected by this scheme, have raised a 
cry of protest, and rt is necessary to examine the 
grounds on which this protest is based 

Taking the figures given m the accounts for the 
year 1917 18, and excluding the income derived from 
the Mmt under Bombay, which is a purely impecial con- 
cern, and also excluding the income deriv ed from tipium 
und» Bengal, which rightly belongs to the United 
Provinces and Behar, say in equal moieties, we arrive 
at the following table (figures are in crores of rupees ) 
Division. 

Present Proposed Pro- 

Total Pro- Pro- vin- 

In Im vin Im vin- cia) 

come perial eial perial eta! Gam 

Madras 1829 995 834 4 72 13 57 5*3 

Bombay 22.39 *3 52 887 1203 ioj6 149 

Bengal 19 92 13 06 6 86 12 27 7 79 

United Provinces 1447 717 730 3001I47 417 

Punjab 967 417 S50 074 893 515 

Burma 10 04 44S 5 56 2,^ 7 10 1 54 

Behar and Orissa 653 330 323 248 4.05 082 

Central Provinces 447 135 312 042 405 093 

Assam 193 044 149 022 171 022 


107 71 o744 5027 38 82 68 89 1862 


It would appear from the table that the provinces 
would gain 16 62 crores of rupees, but the distribution 
isglaringl} unjust, varying from over 5 crores in the 
case of Madras and the Punjab and 4 crores in the case 
of the United Provinces to 22 crore in the case of 
Assam. Bengal is only superior to Assam in gam 
and certainly this improvement would be quite in- 
adequate for her evergrowing needs hloreover, 
the land revenue being fixed, the only expanding 
sources m Bengal wouW be excise and court fees an 
increase m the income derived from which would mean 
greater (frunkenness and greater litigation, an evil 
which no popular government can view with equanimitv. 
It would appear from the table also that the total 
revenues raised within the various provinces from all 
sources ( excluding the purely impenal sources, vir , 
Mmt, Tributes, Posts and Telegraphs and Railwavs 1 
was 107 71 crores in 1917 tS, out of which the Imperial 
Government appropriated 5744 crores for its own 
purposes and left 50 27 crores to the provinces If all 
the provinces were made to contribute in the proportion 
of 57 i07, the figures would stand thus . 

Present Provm. 

Division cial ex- 

Total Pro- Pro. cess 

Re- Im vin Im vin- ©r 

venue penal cial penal cial defect 

- „ 57 *07 50 *07 

1829 995 834 969 860 -h .26 
2239*352 88711921047+160 
1992 1306 6 86 1061 931 +24? 
s*447 7 *7 730 770 677 - S3 
967 4*7 550 5*5 4 52 - 93 

n k » m >0 443 5 56 5 35 4 69 ~ .87 

653 330 323 348 3 03 -.18 
Ceoual Provinces 447 2.35 312 233 209-101 

Assam 193 044 149 r 02 ogi - 53 

"^us the statement that Bengal contributes less to 
the Imperial Exchequer than the other provinces is 
wmp^y disproved by the above table which «hows 
that Bengal contributed 2I crores more than she should 
havecontfibutedon an equitable basis, even exclud n? 
the opium revmue and add ng It in equal moieties to 
the reven^ of the U P and Behar Bombay also 
^tobuted It ^res more than the aieraw and 
h^as wd Behar were just paj mg their proper 
\\ herMs, Punjab Burma^ and the CenS 
I^inco each contributed a crore. and U P and 
AsMin i a crore less than they should have contributed 
We have showm therefore, that Bengal has not beCn 

S ing less than the other provinces nor has she lieen 
ly trea^ Under the adjustment proposed in the 
NonUgu Chelmsford Report Neither are the protests 


Madras 
Bombaj 
Bengal 
United Prov in 
Punjab 
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y ^ against the proposed levy It «Bold be fairer to assign the pottloa of land rescnne 
Ihev«oSldb^e ™L!^^^^^^^ due to irrigation to the%rovrces and the 

they viould be gaming over 5 and 4 crores Tespcctivdr receipts from irrigation to the imtwnal exeheoucr and 
Sui todiU the wofkmg mtS^g« 

^ this -Hould t« largely due to the between the tw m the sat^ proportion 

remt fater The table given below has^ bek compiled from the 

accounts of 1917 i8 according to the following 
are othM mrthods of adjustment which vkotdd be more principles 

equitable than that propos^ To an impartial (i| Revenues derived from MmU. Posts and 
observer, the proposed method of adjustment would Telegraphs and Railways are purely impaial and 
appear to be arbitrary and not based on any sound tbqi are excluded from this caJcufation / 
and weU recognise principle known to financiers afl (J) Indrect taxes raised laibe provwfw and tom 
over the world Although the distinguished authors ing under the heads of opium, salt, excise, customs, 
w the Joint Report haie fried to justify thisdiiiSKii^ mcome tax ^super and excess profits), tributes and 
the arguments advanced arc not convincing The direct receipts from irrigation have been assigned to 
principal ground is, attainment of a uniformity in the imperial government 

the standard of taxation by making income-tax and (3) AH direct taxes raised withm theprovinces and 
general stamps imperial But this object can be coming under the heads of land revenue (ordinary and 
attained by makinglegislation for these taxes imperial denved from irrigation), stamps income tar (ordinaij) 
Moreover, as a careful examination of the figures wiU and other sources which areat present provincial, have 
show, by far the weater part of the revenue under been assi^cd to the provinces , 
general stamps IS derived from non-commcrcialsourre^ <4) The revenue from opium has been excluded 


from the figure for Bengal and included m equal 
moieties under the figures for the U. P. and Bcnar, 
but assigned to Ihe JmpcnaJ Exchequer. 

Division Provm* 
Total Present Proposed Cial 
Re* Im* PfoviB Im Pro* Cam of 
venue^penal ciaL perialvineiat Loss 
Madras 18 rp 995 634 740 lo 89 +2 55 

Bombay *»39»3 5a 887 » $5 983 + .^ 

Bengal 1993 1306 6 85 tt or 8 90 +2 of 

UP , )4 47 717 73f 48S 959 +*»9 

^jab 967 4.t7 5 5® *" ■ ■* 

Burma _ 10 C4 448 ' 


particularly from the duty on the sale and mortgage 
of immoveable properties Income-tax is at present 
divided under three heads ordinary tax, super tax 
and excess profits tax This last is temporary and 
need not detain us here In any case, suptf tax and 
excess profits tax may very well remain an imperial 
tax ana the ordinary income tax may be given over to 
the provinces 

A well recognised method of division of finances 
between the imperial and provincial governments all 
over the world, IS to assign the indreet fares to the 
former and the direct taxes to the Utter Under this 
scheme, opium, salt, excise, customs, meome tax 
(super tax and excess 1 
should be imperial and . 

income tax (ordinarj ) shoold - - , — 

the imperial government should retain the revenues 
from Mints, Posts and Telegraphs, Railways and 
commercial undertakings The d stmcuished autlws 
of the Report have proposed to make rcsponsib Iity 

for famine relief provincial on the CTound that land „ r -o-- ,, 

revenue has been made provincial This is open to the of revenue and ihcir caseon the whole is more hopeM 
very grave objection, that prevalence of famine >n a Only Debar and Orissa and Assam suffer to the extent 

particular province reou res the transfer of food crams of about 25 lakhs each But if the revenue dctivrt 
fromotherproviBces^iichhaveasurplus and this is from ordinary income tax m Bengal is partly allocated 
best effected by the power which controls export and to these provinces on the ground of their being d«i^ 
import and the means of transport and commumea* from the coal and tea industries revpcrtively in Bchtf 
twn It should not, therefore, be made proviocial and and Assam, no doubt this loss will be made good by 
as a direct conclusion, it follows that irrigation which a gamof the proper d mcnsionsand the gam for Bengsl 

represents famine insurance, cannot be made ptovmaal wiU^ proportionately reduced . .l. 

The Imperial Gov^rnmeat has sunk 58 crores of ropers Finally, it may ^ urged that as IhebsstotM 

in irneaion works.and to make over all this capital imperial revenues wilt be about 9 crores instead ct 
to the provinces would unduly favour some of the ricarly 14 crores under the hfontago Chelmsford 
orovinewat the expen'C of the others Jn the Punjab scheme, and as this is mwe than covered by me 
for mstaneestj crores of rupees have been sunk on imperial surplus ofovtt 8 millions sterling or 12 crores 
irrigation works which brought m a gross revenue of of rupees m the year ai^pted for the calctihiioos and 


profits «x 1 'and tnbwes Behar and Onssa 633 3,30 323 3SS 298-45 

'und c,v«,4. mmp, and JSS “fSi US 'S 

Bldbeproviocial_ Ofwutse, Assam 1 93 044 149 68 1 25 - 24 

«07 7« 57 44 5027 4862 5909 
to the prov mces is more fa tly d strlbutcd 

.. ethanthe ga n undcrihe Montagu Chefms 

the mound that land ford scheme AU the provinces gam expand ng sources 


atetii 4 crores and a net one ct i crores >n tfliy-r® 

In Bengal, only about one crore has been spent on 
two canals the net revenue from which In jpt?-!® was 

about 2 75 lakhs, or a loss of 2 75 per cent against an - - - , — ,-7-— • 

AU India average gam of over 6 per cent after pay mg Financial Relations Committee presided over by - 
the working exposes and the interest on the outlay, Meston and no contribution should be levied Irfi"''’; 
Otherprov- » • r- - 


win be covered by the huge gam resulting frpin 
exchange m the current financial year and may faTiy 
be expected to be covered by the same ga n in the 
next two dnaneal tears, it sfiouW beadopfed by ihf 

jjy Lcirij 


proviii-.es may very well obect to the arrange- prormew Or, if this course be unaccfptabJft - 
It which thus benefits some provinces at the expense eontn^icm on Ihe basis of that SBggcsled m 'h* 

^ the general tax pay« ®t of imperial cxchopter J«u>* Report may be levied from the provinces 
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EztenBion and Improvement 
of Agricnlture. 

It is true, man does not live by bread 
alone ; but it Is also true that his bodily 
existence is impossible without food. The 
supply of a sufficient quantity of whole- 
some and nourishing food ought, therefore, 
to be the first concern of every country. 
But though India is a vast country having 
sufficient arable land, there is chronic 
scardty of food here for the mass of the 
people and frequent famines. The produc- 
tion of food must, therefore, be increased; 
—though even if we produced more than 
enough iood for our purposes, the poUti- 
cally powerful and wealthy nations of 
the west may bring about such extensive 
exports of foodstufs from India as not to 
leave enough for its inhabitants. To 
prevent such export, the people of India 
should mahe streuuoas and persistent 
endeavours to gain perfect internal auto- 
nomy. But leaving aside the question of 
export of foodstuffs, let us see how more 
food can be grown. And in considering 
the means to be adopted one does not 
know where to begin. Improved agricul- 
tural methods may be taught, to some 
extent, even to Illiterate and uneducated 
peasants, hut for thorough success os a 
cuthiVaCbr one requjivs dotd geueroi* ano* 
agricultural education. 

A mental awakening of the agricultural 
population has to be brought about. That 
can be done by (t) free universal compul- 
sory education of all boys and girls, (ii) 
by the provision of adult schools in 
yillagea^and small towns, (iii) by visual 
instruction by means of the magic lastera, 
Ihc^emaandtheradio-optikon, (iv) by 
dotting the country with demonstration 
farms and running demonstration trains 
by arrangement w’lth the rsulway board 
and companies, and (v) by holding exhi- 
bitions of agricultural produce, imple- 
ments, cattle, manure and seeds. India is 
wofuUy backward in all these respects. 


Agricultural education has to be provid- 
ed in addition to general education. In 
this, too, India is deplorably lacking. A 
comparison will bring out this fact. Eng- 
land and Wales are mainly manufacturing, 
not agricultural, countries, and their popu- 
lation is 35 millions. Yet there are nine 
institutions there providing full courses of 
instruction in agricnlture and the allied 
sciences. They are of university rank, and 
the highest courses can lead up to a 
degree. Courses of a less advanced cha- 
racter are also provided at them. Courses 
more or less complete, but not leadmg^ up 
to a degree are held at str more agricul- 
tural colleges. In addition, there are 
thirteen institutions which either give 
generd agricultural instructionof a less ad- 
vancirf character, or confine themselves to 
some particular branch. India is at present 
mainly an agricultural country and hos^ a 
population of 315 millions. But, according 
to hfr. Sharp’s tablesin ^'Indian Education 
in 1917-18,” there are only fire agricul- 
tural colleges vrith 435 scholars in the 
whole of India. Nor is the paucity of 
higher agricultural institutions made up 
for by a sufficiency of agricultural schools 
of a lower standard. For in Mr. Sharp’s 
tables we find only six such schools with 
.vdxnk* Jndia flic- 
population of the UnitedStates of America 
is less than onC'third of that of India. 
But there, not to speak of the 55 colleges 
and departments in nniversities teaching 
agriculture only to white students, there 
were in 1912-13 (figures for any later 
years are not at hand) 2,300 agricultural 
high schools alone, and the number of 
elementary schools teaching agriculture 
was much larger. Agricultural colleges 
and schools for Negroes numbered 426 in 
1913. The total Negro population was 
only 10 millions. 

Irrigation, the supply of good seeds 
and good manures, and ' introduction 
of new food crops ■'c other 
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means to be adopted The conservation 
of cattle and the improvement of their 
breed, the provision of sufficient pasture 
lands and the cultivation of fodder have 
also to be attended to The indebtedness 
of the ryots should be put an end to and 
agricultural bankmg facilities provided 
The agricultural departments, imperial 
and pro\incial should be Indiamsed m 
more senses than one Not only should 
the staff be Indian from tap to bottom, 
Indian students in considerable numbers 
being sent abroad for education at State 
expense for the supply of officers but in all 
reports, books, pamphlets and leaflets 
which must be assumed to be meant for 
the people, the vernaculars of the provinces 
must be used as the languages in which to 
write them Hoaever unintentional, but 
it is none the less a cruel irony that for an 
illiterate agricultural population agncul 
tural literature m Enehsh should m the 
mam be provided Such literature m the 
vemaculars would also be cruel in the 
present illiterate condition of the masses, 
'but slightly less cruel Of course, a crush 
ing reply to our observation may be given 
by the agncultural authonties, saying 
‘ Who told you that we print agncultural 
jjteraturr in English for the people of 
India ’ We do it simply to show that 
we are doing sometliing in return for 
our salanes, and in some cases m order 
that Europeans engaged in some kinds 
of ognculture may take advantage of 
what newnte” We may be demolished 
m that way, but have not yet been 

We learn from Mr Sharp’s "Progress 
of Education in India 1912 1917 ' that 

' The subject agncultural education in Indii has 
engaged the attention of the Goreninieat of 
India trt one form or another erer non ft baa 
had an agncultaral policy Side br side with the 
organisation and expansion of agncultursl 
departments colleges have been opened and 
syllabuses of instruction framed , but the results 
bare hitherto been dtsappotattng ' fThc jtaJ«» 
are ours ] 

It must be a great relief to leam that 
the Government of India has an agncul 
tural policy, but uD/ortunately tlw ficding 
of relief immediately ^amsbe3 on learning 
that the results have been disappointing, 
in spite of agncultural departments. 


colleges, and, above all, of syllabuses of 
instructiou This disappointment becomes 
keener when one Jeams that there is a 
Board of Agriculture and there were con 
feiences at Pusa m 1910 and at Simla 
in 1917 Gigantic agricultural philan- 
thropy like this has never been so ill 
rewarded in any other country At 
the Simla Conference, one of the con 
elusions was that each of the pnn 
cipal provinces of India should have its 
own agricultural college as soon as the 
agricultural development of the province 
justified the step ^Vhy, then, is there no 
agricultural college in Bengal ’ Is it not 
a pnncipal provmce ? Or has there been 
no agncultural de%cIopment here ’ If so, 
why ' For the non-existence of an agn 
cultural college in Bengal we do not bhmc 
Government alone The two parties w ho 
coQ establish and ought to tnamtam such 
a college are Goveromeat and the land 
holders They are both to blame 
Board of AgrJouIturo 
The Indian Daily News wntes that the 
expeneoce of the official rear 193819 led 
the Board of Agnculture to discuss 
measures for meeting famine conditions in 
future years ‘ They held a meeting in 
December, 1019, and made a number of 
recommendations," some of which are — 

(i) The maximum charges for imgatioa 
water should be reconsidered m connection with 
all irngation schemes in view of the new lerd 
of prices 

(ii) Each Local Government m any province, 
where famine conditions can be mitigated by 
welb should have an efScient well bonng depart 
meat under the charge of an ^tgncnJtnnu 
Engineer 

(ui) la connection with such well bonag 
department as is recommended the cost of un 
soeccssful tnal borings should not fall on the in 
dirfdaal landowners m w hose land they are made 

(iv) A systematic survey of the supplies of 
anaeigroand water which can be tapped by 
wells or small bores should be undertaken as 
soon os possible, ta areas where famine condi 
tiooa can be mitigated by w ells In spite of the 
recommendations of the Irngation Commissoa 
this survey has DOt been made to anything like 
the extent that IS desirable and its importance 
has not been fuUj appreciated 

(v) The possibilities of strainer tubc-vreii* 
shonid be carefully mvestigated where there i» 
oay hlcehbood of tbeir being succestfal 

(yi) Rivers ond other sources of water whicb 
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cm be profitable utilized by punipinpr and otl cr 
means in seasons of drought (cAcn if at other 
times their employment is not htelj to be 
profitable) should l>e sarreyed and mapped nnd 
the question as to whether preparations cannot 
be made m adrance to ntilUc these as fully os 
possible as soon as a drought occurs, should be 
carefully considered 

(cii) The importance, for the prevention of 
famine of protective works such as embankments 
for regulating the run-off of m ater from land and 
the checking of erosion combined in many 
instances with afforestation of part of the area 
should be recognized 

(viii) In tracts of Itgbt rainfall it is of icry 
great importance that senous mi estigations 
should be undertaken into methods of moisture 
k-onscrvation by wluch the yield of land can be 
increased in a normal year and the nsk of failnre 
maj be mmimizcd m a year ofdrought The 
improvement and effectire use of improv'ed 
tillage instruments is one of the most effeciive 
means ofnttaimng this end Sacli mrestigations 
might be combined with botanical enquiries into 
the development of crops and strains of crops 
which, wmlenonnalh givingasatisfactoryyield 
will grow under coniTitions of mmimaoi rainfall 
(is) la as much as the loss during the recent 
famine has largely consisted in the loss of cattle 
the improvement ofgrass oreas in all precarious 
tracts and in other tracts which can supply 
them should he a matter for senous uivestiga 
tion hr the Agncultnral Pepartment This 
natnrailv involves the storige of fodder in 
normal years 

(x) An investigation should lie undertokeo 
m each tract liable to famine of the cnicrgcncv 
fodder materials available and not usualh 
utilized and the best way of using them 

(xi) Tacilities nnd concession rates ou rail 
w avs should he given in famine tracts for the 
export of cattle so as to rebeve distress 

(xvl The problem of famine prevention and 
relief has now assumed a new aspect The 
established policy of tvhef w orks and graluitonv 
relief dexiends for success on the existence, some 
wberem India otadtqnnte stores of gram while 
the^very success of relief operations tends to 
obliterate the motives vvliKh in the past have 
created local stores of gram Thercfoir n special 
enqui^ should nOw be made into the toenns 
wl ereby a sofTciency of foodstuffs can be secured 
eicn in the event of two sucrc««iTe monsoon 
failures The best agenev for making such an 
erquiry won] t bcastrong Famine Commt<s>on 
apixunteil bv the Corerntne nt of India ” 

On these our contemporary comment*, 
nghtlv, as follow s — 

A very instructive blue-book this which 
should be widclv read lu an ngncuUaral country 
like India But the difficulty is tt is wntten m 
Ivnphsb of which the rural population u simply 
isaoceut A vernacular rendering of its von 


tent* mat perhaps le of greater « c but 
possibly m that ca«c too wc shall bait to wait 
till Prinmrj education makes Ibc ncccs'arv 
progress But before that blessed coosumnm 
tion comes ifcmindars and the eilucated public 
may take advantage of it and help the chasha 
in grownog two blades of com where one u«cd 
to grow before 

The suggestion as to v\ ell bonug re- 
minds us that a few years ago Dr 
Rabindranath Tagore obtained excellent 
well bonng apparatus from Amenca, but 
could not find anybody to put it to use 

Economic Importance of 
Sanitation 

Unless men and women hare strong 
and healthy bodies, tliey ennuot succeed 
either m agncnitural or m manufactur 
lag industries Peasants and farmers 
mnv have the best general and ngncul 
tural edocition, the best seeds, manures, 
implements and cattle and excellent 
imgationol facilities, yet if ther are fre 
quently ill and dieprematurcl), a country 
cannot be made agnculfura11> prosperous 
^ tliem So good sanitation of rural 
areas is a swe qwx non of agncnitural 
expansion, irijprorement, and prospentr 
In tins connection the following extract 
from the Indinn '\fcdicn1 Jiecord w ouUl be 
found dirccllv and indirectly suggestive 
The Medical need* of the country are firstiv 
the rorniation of a medical eorjiofntion like sny 
the British Medical Association with bnnehe* 
over different parts of the countir This will 
not only piotcct the professional interests of 
medical men but will foens public attention on 
medical ai'ittcfs very easily 

‘wondly, we should have a ministry of public 
healUi— composed not of the inevitable I M S 
man to boss the show, but of eminent Indian 
prictitioners la charge of the portfolio Provin 
cial mmistnes should also be formed under the 
care oflndinn ministers 

Thirdly in each province e medical man 
should be an associate director of public in^ 
strvction or if each province gets ft minuter of 
health the cdncation department should be 
partly controlled by that minister through an 
army of «chool Medical Inspectors, Babv VV chars 
bureau and Child Welfare workers 

Fourthly, wewant medKal plants cultivation 
farms Botanical gardens well stocked with 
tncdtanal plants medicinal plant seeds dqiots 
and •sample distTibution ns wdl as infontiMion 
burena 

Fifthly we want as indigenous Phanafit 
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copcwia Indica on the Imes of the li P but 
including as many Indian drugs ns possible 
For this purpose there must bestandmi;pro> 
mncial as T%ell as imperial medical committees 
composed largely of Indian chemists and 
Indian medical practitioners. 

Sixthly we want the country to be flooded 
with small hospitals and manned br Zndiaos 
Less money should be spent on bnildmgs and 
more on equipment pay and upkeep expenses 
Either along v%ithtlicse hospitals or «epsmtely 
should be established a large number of re- 
search laboratories and pathological institotes 
Seventhl} we want medtcal and surgical 
appliances and dressings as well medicines made 
in India The ra\s materials for them are ample 
and Indian capital and labour should be cm 
ployed to exploit the same Or when and if 
complete self^gOTcmment ts otirs these indns 
tries may be nationalized 

Eighthly oc should hare medical collcgea in 
each of the commissioners dirisionni head 
Ouarters nuti medical schools in each of the 
liistricts of India Indian rhnrroncopocia 
Indian languages and Indian teachers shoal 1 
be the sinequanon of these institottona 

Ninthlv we want the entire educational policr 
rented sons to press less on the vnoug hope 
fuls and to gwe them no education tiutt is 
more faumatdy Each pupil male or female must 
hnow nantemr physiolo®' end h>gi<ne— no 
matter what his or her * tandard of edncatioo 
And tenthly we avant penpatetie demons 
<ratofS showing the Latest nelneTCraeots of 
modern niedical science dispensaries cattying 
treatment to ones rery doors sanatona for 
tnbenrtilous patients medical lienefit in«wmnct 
homes for locurables pub! c vynioasia slnte- 
rtcogoned annual physical games phllan 
tbropie societies for helping Indigent mothers 
and babies. Our wants nre so many that we 
can but gi»e a brief list of them wathin the spare 
at onr disposal 

Modlciaos from indJgODous Plant® 
Goremment hate been making expen 
menta m the manufacttire of medicines 
from indigenous plants TImt is gooil 
But what IS unsatisfaetorr is that the 
committee which is charged with the 
direction of this avorfc consists enlirclT 
of oFicials nnd European officials Sarelr 
there nre Indians fit to be incmliers of 
this committee WTij should IsdiASs 
be kept at arm s length, and that ceen 
in n matter in which there is no ques- 
tion of polilicsinroJved ? Or IS it intmdcsl 
that experiments, ns m certain other indos 
tncs nre being made with the peonies 
money and after thorough stieee«8 has been 


attained the industra ‘ihould he handed 
OTCrtoEaropean entrepreneurs’ Ilowceer, 
whatexTrGoaerument may do, the pebplc 
of the country should not lose sight of the 
Indian medicinal plants ns sources of 
wealth nnd health Why should not 
Indian doctors and druggists take ad\an 
tage of works like ‘Indian Medicinnl 
Plants" published by the I’anmi Office of 
Allahabad ’ 

ChUd Wolfaro 

Tlie children of n country nre its chief 
assets, nnd it is a pleasiire, therefore, to 
find that child welfare w orj is being or 
ganised under offiaal auspices in prormre 
after prorinee It is true that the donors 
are clucfly tliose who give tlieir pccnniary 
support to nil official projects whether 
good or bad necessary or unnerc*sarv; 
but w*® hare to take things ns thev nre and 
be thnnkfiil for whfiteecr good may resnit 
It »8 only to be hojicd that foreign ngeney 
will not be employed for the orgnnisation 
excqit tcmponnly to the extent that 
mne lie stnetle necessary riulantliropv 
w«j cxploitntion ill go together 

The importnnee of child welfare Work 
has l>ccn shown m articles published in 
previous numlicre of this J'Jericu 

ProspoetiDg for Minerals 
The mmcrnl wealth of India, to the 
extent that it is extracted nnd exhausted, 

IS not renew able, except perhaps m some 
very rcraolc geological age billions of years 
benre For this reason, while full ntten 
tion should be paid to the development of 
tlieregetaWcond nnirnalresonrccs of India 
by the people bf the country, the fact 
should not be lost Sight of that nimernls 
bare hitherto been extracted nnd iitiJ sett 
for the most part by fompners Imlinna 
sbonld come into the field in increasing 
numbers 

e rend in Acii Imlin dome months ego 
The Port S. Cror^c <7«7elfc flnnouurci tint 
M*»»rs Pest nnd Co , have bren Riwi » 
errtifeale of approval under the Minirg Kik* 
whKh wiH enable them to Camr out proipeel 
leg or miomg operation* over the whole of 
tbe Madras l*rrtidmcy best and Co , Is a 
fioo-lndian CnninMadrA* with the lion tilr 

OorfoB rrjiHTnt Hshriid— tbr litter grfitlnusa 
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being also tbe President of the Luropead 
Chamber of Commerce ra the City Tbesc 
particulars must snfHce to indicate thenatnrc 
of the Company to which the GoTemmcnt liar* 
been pleasrf to give the certibcate Ecidently 
the process of mtensified exploitation has begun 
and unless it is checked in the initial stage it 
may soon assume serious proportions 

We do not Lnov. tthetheranj Indians 
have obtained prospecbng licenses <jr 
rights in the Madras Presidenc\ lo 
Bengal Chota Nagpnr and Assam Messrs 
Bird S. Co , ha\ e been carrying on prospect 
ing operations for sometime past We hate 
noticed that the Indian firm of Messrs 
N C Sircar &. Co , hate obtained a 
prospecting license T7e do not knot^ 
whether any other Indians hate obtained 
similar licenses Burmans and Indians lO 
Burma are probably more enterprising and 
Wide att ake in this respect than tve are 
here Some time ago we read in the 
Barmi Obsener — 

A certificate of approral has been granted 
to each of the following persons to prospect 
for muterals ta the Pro rmce of Burma — 

Messrs The Tavoy Concessions Ltd Ron 
coon Mr T Greenhow Tavoy Mr C Swe* 
Pwah Tavoy Mr W H Ohraot Tavoy 
Mr P B Ady Rangoon Mg Po Km Tuinrs 
Yenangyausg Mr C A Petley Toungoo Mr 
M J Ispahany Rangoon Mr Hassan AnieeO 
Rangoon Mr H H t Peters Moalmem , Mg 
Tha Duu Moulmem Mg Tun Hman Alg 
Seik Mg Shwe Kun and Mg Po Haa Ooi“by) 
Sabioyna Myingyan Dlstnct Ma NgweKyun 
Moulmem Mallmvte Moulmem Mr Mohimrd 
Suleiman Acnangyaimg Mr Liai Kjee tao 
Tavoy 


tramed m Canada and the bnited States 
of Amenca The forests of India ought 
certainly to be properly conserved, dete 
loped and exploited ui the interests of 
India. But this should be done by properlv 
educated indigenous labour Therefore 
the recruits to the new service should all 
he Indians and they should receiie their 
training m Canada and USA But it 
may be taken for granted that they would 
all be Britishers Tbe existing Forest Im 
penal Service consists of 10 officers of 
whom only one is an Indian 

Like all other kinds of education, except 
that which was mtroduced for the manu 
ractureofderksandlawyersFor the most 
part, education m forestry, too, has Iseen 
greatly neglected m India The area of India 
IS 1,803,000 square miles and it contains 
only two forest colleges The area of the 
Umted Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is omy 121 377 square miles and 
yet there forestry is taught at the School 
of Forestry in the Forest of Dean, Oxford 
Umversity, Cambridge University, the 
University College of Vorth Wales, Arm 
strong College in Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Agricultural Colleges at Cirencestef- and 
VTye- Edmburgh University, and three 
Scottish colleges of agnemture In tbe 
USA forestry is taught in 23 Umver- 
sities and colleges ‘ 

British People’s ana Parliament’s 
Zeal for India’s Welfare 
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ernnient of India in the Daily Herald might and that there is not a single power- 
and which has been reprodticed fn Ihiitcd fnl gorernment which ^Yilf agree to iiefp 
India. We give an extract below; U,em in winning independence, it ma^ 

Aa n guide to;ln<lia for men and women w*ho seem strange that they should continue 
*“ fadependoiK 

. , Can satisfy them In fact, there was a 

. . . Renter's telegram dated Cairo, January 

It js quite true that \ay few pcopje wish 28 which ran 
to understand TTic blind ignorance and indiffer- ^ «“'«» ^^an . 

cnec to India are strange «ad lamentable Cairo, Jan. 2S. Zagloul Pasha, replying to 
symptoms for our “IttwjSoiiAp;’' •‘yaeaX- <?/ the wptescntatioa from Ministers, refuses to 
water," says the Central African proverb "and "fS®tiate with the Milner Mission eaeept on 
"the fish are gone " Speak of India, and the andi- the basis of complete independence. 
eacc^earsavt Ifoneeveningayear is given to What is the inwardness of this resolute 
attitude? The d^arntion.,! the EppUan 
House ofCommooseanhartlybeatmSJrum Nationalists rarasioiT to negotiate -mUi 
fertile occasion Our minds are too full of oar 
orvn aftaira to taclde 


Q enormous a subject. 

British Teachers of EcgUah for 
lodian Students, 


Nationalists refusing to negotiate with 
the Afilner Mission gives the following 
reasons : — 

First, that the ngyptian Nation question « 
an International question, and to agree to 


The following swteocc <)«urs la the would be to deprive the question of its real 
Keport 01 the Calcutta University Coounis* form, classifying it ns a domestic question for 
siotl ; settlement wtwrea ourselves and Great Dntaln; 

Bengal needs better teaching orHn3lisb,and Secondly, that the. Commission wishes to 
for that purpose L'flslish-speokug men and toodaet poi/rparMrs based os the rtoieetorait, 
women who are trained teachers are reqmred which the nation does net hceept, claunitg 
in larger numbsrs, especially for work at tie complete iadependeace: 

inlenpedrate stage Tliirdly, that a p/ehiseite must not be made 

»d. . f *1- t. under the JVffrme of marHallaw. £ 

.p,iktng^tt«bcra toch' , Ti, position is madt cltam tbe 

Vof Eiglish to Indioit ton and yoaths foUo'vtbg maae by tht Jlfoiralia 

^.y.L a from a British paper?:— c 

Cairo, Decebiber 27.— In a conversation s\5th 


ilian Ei^Iish-knowing fndiqn teiichers ? from a British paper?:- 
And, are English-speaking teachers in- _ Dreebiber 27.— tu « o.s- 

di,pe.,s?.U,_ necossj^y 


‘efegntion in advising^ Egypti- 


aispcnsauiy iictctsury i auv louowing Dc1»Mtior 
extract/rom arf article on "Educating .the me^Srs ■ 

East” contributed by Mr. J?'D, Anderson, ans tobo,..- - - 

D. Lit!., l.C.S ( Retired ), tt) the Times also generally in regard to their objections 
SducotioiioJ Siippkwcut for, Januonr 2, to Hir Ilnlish rrotetonitr Rraltf^orr.!- 
1619, has brorioS^OO toe .lors^ious?:- 

„„”The position [in India] is stHctly paradvl *^bW am boycotting it," said Vt. Ifafei 
to that which has driven us to tiie conclusion Afifi, "because its programme, as announced 
that even foreign living tongues are best inboth Ileuses ofParliameut, is to_ act within 
taught fo ,Engi'is£iiiicn 6y ihgAsiaien/' ■ ^ the Protectorate, and the Blgyptians redxsc 
. From Vi'hich we may concltide that in the Protectorate." ^ . 

the opinion of Dr. Antesoa, vbo is him- 5? ','5.' ‘ W 

selEa teachtt ofaforeimliring trfngutnt rrordl-rotrMomt. < 
the universities of Cambridge qn'd London, 

English, which is to tis a living foreign 
tongue, is best -tfyhght' to Indians by 
Indians. This is our opinioa, too 
The Caeo for Egyptian In- 
, dependence. , 

Considering th.at the Egyptians caimot 


the word Protettorate '' 

H ?"A Protectorate is, and has ever been, a 
permanent lint of subordination whith will 
involve our indcHnite subjection to British 
rnk. It IS, in our“Tie\v, an inferior nnci 
bnmiliating form of government, wholly incom- 
patible with the degree of cuilisation we have 
attained, as also witb^ the recent political 
evolution of the country. 

‘*Thcfoum1ationB of our independence were, 


t-onsiriemg tne egyptrans caimot ns « known, laid down I« tlieTwatvofl-ondon 

iscrl tUcir uiilqiciuKncc by tlicir unmilcd 'm IblO.autl furthermore, -there arc tipwardsol 
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sisty formal declarations by responsible British 
statesmen guaranteeing to ns and to Europe 
the regime of practical independence, which we 
obtained at the price of onr blood* as far 
back as the reign ot Mohammed Ally 

“The nominal suzerainty of Turkey was but 
a shadow and a legal fiction , and at a lime 
when we were aimmg at the consummation of 
a hundred years’ struggle for independence 
England came and imposed npon us a ‘de facto’ 
as well as a ‘de jure supremacy in the form of 
a Protectorate 

The Opportttn'e Moxtknt 

“Let me a«snre yon that the honourable 
occasion for evacuation which Lord Sahsbnrv 
was seeking in 1883 has at last been furnished 
by this great war of liberation and by the 
Tictorj of right over might ho moment seems 
to be more aroortune The great war bas 
brought to the iorefront the cult of an ideal of 
liberty andnatioaal<eIfreahsatioa, and Egypt 
has b«n the first among Oriental nations to 
digest and proclaim such an ideal ' 

Reminded of the recoguitiQu of the Protect o* 
rate by Ibe other Albes, Dr Hafez Afifi said — 

* Far from making roar position more 
difEcuU, we thmk -that the recognition of the 
Protectorate by most of the Powers ought to 
make it easier for you to adopt a conciliatory 
attitudcl towards ns \oar dignity- and 
amour propre havmg been sared by this 
diplomattc victory, you can now afford to 
o^nowledge our independence Such a noble 
and magnanimous action on your part would 
infose neiv hfe into the veins of onr old Egypt “ 

The Emptro, the Anglo Indian evening 
dailj^ of Cmcntta, says that the Egyptian 
newspaper ElMisr published on January 
3rd a resume of the recent conversation 
between Lord Milner and the Grand Mufti 
(the head of the Mohammedan ecclesiastical 
world) Onr Anglo Indian conteniporaiy 
then reproduces the resume as follows — 
Caise t»r Troudle 

Lord Milner having remarked that he did not 
knoiY the cau«e of the troubled spirit which was 
abroad, the Alufli rephed 

* That troubled spint is due to a natural cduse 
After the declarations of great Alhed statesmen, 
proclaiming principles of liberty for all peoples, 
Egypt as tbe exception, finds her hop« nrus 
trated and a Protectorate declared when she was 
expecting independence ’ 

To this Lord Milner rejoined that the interests 
of Great Britain and Egypt required a Protec 
torate, and that Egypt s independence would 
menace British interests there and in theOnent 
The Mufti dissenting he added that discussion 
was necessary and would settle nine points out 
often 

The Mufti “So Egyptiail would enter upon 
adi*cu««ionexceiiton the basis of independence 


Lord Milner^ ‘lam certain that there arc 
Egyptians who are disposed to treat with 
ns but fear keeps them back.” 

The Mufti ‘ Every country has its traitors, 
but anj patriot would refuse to discuss ’ 

Clear Hist 

Discussion replied Lord Milner, would be 
more profitable than boycotting He added 
“Do not forget that we are the most powerful 
nation in the w orld \o country can oppose us 
It is not to your interest that we shonld impose 
onr Will Moreover, it is not onr desire to 
do so ’ 

‘ The entire nation,” declared the Mufti 
claims mdependence, and it would, therefore, be 
useless'to speak any other language 

‘ I do not forget your pow er, hut if Egyptians 
bend to-day before force, they will profit by the 
first occasion to re\oIt • 

' Betwren Syria occupied by France, and 
Tripoli occupied by Italy it is better for you that 
Egypt shonld be independent and a friend ” 

' All that/’ said Lord Milner, ' does not pre 
vent a loyal discussion.” 

“We can have no discusson, ’’replied the Mufti, 

‘ onto the Protectorate is withdrawn ” 

A copy of a letter written by M. Saad 
Zagloul, chief of the Er^tian Delegation at 
Pans, in reply to Lord Curzon’s speech m 
the House of Lords on November 25, 1919, 
was sent to the Maachester''Gaa^d^an^ 
which has summansed it as follows — 

M Zagloul says that Egypt is, with the 
exception of the few newly-created Ministers 
absolutely unanimous in demandmg complete 
independence and m repudiating the proposed 
Milner Mission, * who'e greatest object is to 
effect the confirmation of the protectorate ’ 
The protectorate says M Zagloul, is not 
accepted by the Egyptians, and it cannot be 
lawfully uDpo'cd on a people wborerolt against 
It, especiaJfy after tbe promises made bj British 
statesmen such os Lord Salisbury, -who, on June 
10, 1887, declared in the House of Lords 

It was not open to us to assume the protec 
torate of Egypt, because Ins Majcstv’s Goicni* 
meat have again and again pledged themselves 
that they would not do so ” 

M Zagloul points ont That before the British 
occupation the Egyptians had ' mtemal inde 
pendence and a voice in the foreign af^irs of 
their country, and for that reason— 

**they wiU not listen to h promi«c of so-called 
*pVogrcs5lve development of self-governing in* 
stitntions' under the protectorate, because such a 
pRM&ise simply means that thej will be depnred 
ofwhat they already had in 18-10 nnd will push 
them eighty j ears back la the scale of civilisation, 
a thing whicli for them ifl altogether unthmkablc 
and impossible ” 

"Th* Pgjptian morement for independence. 
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— continues has been under rnted by the 
British just as the American movement for jnde- 
pendence was under rated bj them The British 
authorities have— 

‘ induced his Majesty s Government to tate 
it for a Simple superdeial movement led by a few 
irresponsible individuals and which could he 
easily suppressed by machine guns and aero- 
planesdropping bombs on villages The troth 
IS that the present movement for independence 
is real, deep spontaneous and uniTcrsal The 
Dntish in Egypt, through their naturally charac 
tenstic reserve and lack of contact with the 
people and through their complete ignorance of 
the Egyptian s tastes habits and aspirations 
are ijuite unaware and unconscious of the 
prevailing Egyptian national spirit If the 
British Government could realise the depth and 
_ scope of the present national movement they 
would not attempt the impossible by trying to 
subjugate a whole race by force \nditmatters 
very little that the President ot the United 
States and the rreneh Govemmeut have sane 
tioned the British protectorate for the people of 
these two great Republics are aympatnising 
with us ana ns a matter of fact it is peoples 
and not diplomatists that will rule the world 
before long ’ 

M 2agIoul agrees with Lord Curroo in 
saying that Egypt s connection with Turkey 
IS at an end and adds that neither Turk^ nor 
Great Qntam has any claim to Egypt He 
expresses confidence in the League of Nations 
and pleads for an end to hloMslied In con 
elusion be says -> 

A thinly Veiled annexation beating the name 
of protectorate can uo longer deceive anybody 
and the thick screen whicli the British Covem 
ment have placed between us and the Dntish 
public Will soon be penetrated byourcoes \\c 
still beheve that the great democracy of Great 
IJntaui is capable of doing justice to the Egyp- 
tian people *’ 

Compared with tlie demand of the 
Egyptian Nationalists, the demands of the 
extremest “Eitremist' of tbo Indian 
National Congress .arc vciyr moderate 
mdceci' Sb our ‘ Ektremists'' dcanng in 
mind that they are after all very moderate 
m theif diJmands should condescend (is 
that the w ord to make fnends with onr 
“Moderates , and our “Modentes bear 
mg in mind that our ' extremism' com 
V pared with Egyptian Nationalism is ns 
water is to wine should dh/gn (is that the 
word?) to shake hands with onr 
' Extremists and the Durcancrats shonld 
See that India does not develop into n 
v’rcater Ireland and a bigger Egypt 


“Communique” about IBS 

In the Goternment cotvintwique relating 
to the Indian Education'll Service, it is 
stated— 

(1) That the pay will be the same forall 
members of the service irrespective of race place 
of recruitment etc but that there will be a 
system of overseas allowances ba»«l on 
domicile 

Wbatreally mattcrsis the sum of moner 
paid it IS tmmatenal whether it is called 
overseas allowance’ or part of the salary 
The rose called by any other n'lme smells 
as sweet The appointment of non Indians 
to I E S posts and the payment to tliem 
of an overseas allowance could be justified 
if qualified Indians could not be found to 
fill any and every post in the Service But 
the truth is the ServiM can be manned 
from top to bottom by Indians without 
impairing its efficiencj m the least 
Therefore the filling of any fraction of the 
Service by non Indians is on injustice to 
Indians, and giving the former overseas 
aKowranees is an aggravation of that 
injustice The announcement that 50 per 
cent ofthc Service are to be Indiiss con 
give us no satisfaction , for wc have ajust 
claim to 100 per cent 

A clever but too transparent device 
has Wen in use for some time past to 
indirectly justify the p^meat of overseas 
allowances to British omcers m India It 
has been decided to pay Indians serving as 
Govemmeut servants in England an over 
seas olfovvonce m the same way us 
Bntisliers serving the Government here 
are paid extra iirge salancs But eicn 
a child can see through the tnck Oversens 
allowances paid to the quarter dozen 
and in future, the h’llf a dozen members 
oi'iSe decreihry oi'‘crrtidrk' vCbuncu' iir 
London, can never counter h-ilnuce sucli 
allowances paid to hundreds of fat 
salaried Englishmen here It should aI«o 
be remembered that most of the Indians 
who arc oppoiated to the India Council 
in London, have their incomes greatly 
reduced by the acceptance of olTtce abroad 
wherc’is Coghshtnen coming out to India 
as Government scnanls invnnably have 
larger incomes than they had at home 
and probnblr could ever have there 
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Statistical Jugglery. 

There is a homorous dirision of lies 
int*b the three classes of lies, d— d lies and 
statistics, implying that by clever mani- 
pulation of statistics an impression can 
be produced which does not in fact tally 
with the reality. We were reminded of 
this division on looking at certain figures 
quoted from Mr. H Sharp's “Progress of 
Education m India 1912-1917” by the 
Sadler Commission in their Report and 
later by Mr. P. J. Hartog, one of its 
members, in a recent lecture delivered by 
him in London before the Royal Society 
of Arts. .The figures for elementary educa- 
tion, which we need not repeat, show that 
the percentage of the population enrolled 
in elementary schools is lower than 
that of any country named in the table ; 
it is about one-fourth of that of Ceylon. 
Then Mr. Hartog, following Mr. H. 
Sharp, says 

7, \Vh«n we come to second-try educ-iuon, the 
fijniet ate %cry difTercnt 


United States o( America 
Gcnnan Empire .. 
EneUnd ana Wales 


Percentage of the 
popuLation enrolled 
in Serandary Schools 
f$Oi 

.“If 

4*466 

036* 

0*3* 

Thefigiircs rc\eal thcmscUcs as still mote significant 
nhen v.e find that thev mean that of the male popola- 
tion of Inda rcatly bdg pci cent (oraboat9peT i.oco) 
arccncoricd in secondary schools, the pcrcenfajre of 
the female population so enrolled being only onc-ientli 
of that tiumhei, or less tKm 1 per i,coo. It it true. 
«n the ether hand, that these fgures titelude the 
pufdse/ secondary schools seho are enrolled in their 
jAnniry ^tlasts; icfnd •ct/natin', (rincttsy-.knJ^tth’ceiSnl' 
number E\-en nhen these allou-ances arc made, the 
contrast bcUecn the figures for pnmvy and for sci»nd. 
ary education js very great. Vou iiavem India an 
illiterate peasantry and industrbl popidation, literate 
middle classes. 


It is not disputed that, comparatively, 
secondary education has made more pro- 
gress in India than elementary education. 
But the contrast between the figures for 
primary and for secondary education is 
m reality not at all as great 03 has . been 
made out. For the sentence which we 
have italicised above, tells us that neatly 
half the number of pupils counted as 
receiving secondary education in Indl.a 
are really receiving elementary ednea- 


tion. Therefore in order to form a 
correct estimate in comparison with other 
countries, half the number of students 
should have been deducted from secon- 
dary schools and added to elementary 
schools. If that had been done, the table 
forseconday education would baxt stood 
tlius : — 


*' Percentage of the popu- 

Countries enrolW m 

, secondary schools. 

United States of America i’502 

0 988 


German Empire 

England and Wales 

Japan 

France 

India 


0 62, ■ 
0-354- 
0 32 
0*243 


Even if for India only the male scholars 
and the total male population alone were 
considered, the percentage would be *434, 
which xs not a high figure. If this figure 
be sought to be compared with the figures 
for other countries, it must be ascertained 
vvhat percentage of the male population 
of those conntnes are in their secondary 
schools, which Neither Mr. Sharp, nor the 
Sadler Commission, nor Mr. Hartog has 
done. 

For the fact that elementary education 
has made only insi^ificant progress 'in 
India, Government is greatly and al- 
most wholly to blame. It had all 
along persistently opposed the making of 
primary education free and compulsory 
the only advance made in r^nt 
years is that it has allowed private 
primary education bills, which arc not 
i,Mvnmigil--guiiig* mwofures; ctr pass on 
the nnderstanding- thnt Government would 
not be obliged wholly to bear the cost of 
-the projects For the backwanlncss of 
girls’ education, too, the Government are 
in great part to blame ; for the State has 
never made adequate efforts to educate 
tbc girls. The social customs of India 
are not everywhere equally obstructive to 
their education, which has made greater 
progress in many Native States than in 
British-ruled India. 

In comparing the figures for elementary 
and seconda^ schools and for colleges and 
nxuversities in India with those in other 
countries, it should never be forgotten 
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that the standards reached in our schools 
and colleges are lower than those reached 
in corresponding institutions in advanc^ 
Western countries. Many of our’secondary 
schools principally teach what is taught 
in the higher forms of elementary schools 
in the West, and more than half the 
number of our college students are 
really less advanced than the higher 
form boys of secondary schools in England, 
Germany, U. S. A., &c. Chapter XU, U, 
10 of the Sadler Commission Report tells 
us that when an English boy leaves school 
at 16 -“to begin a business career,” liis 
“equipment for life” is "far from satisfac- 
tory. But it was ricli in comparison with 
that of the average Bengali boy when lie 
enters the University at about the same 
age.” 

So the mere names of elementary, second- 
ary, collegiate, or university education,' 
should not be allowed to mislead us. We 
should dive beneath the surface and under* 
stand what standard and kind of education 
thest names connote in different countries. 
We < should not think that,’ because the 
percentage of scholars attending institu* 
tions of a certain grade in India is equal 
to that ofnoffltnally the same grade in a 
Certain Western county, therfore, the two 
countries are equally educated : 

S. We now come lo uni«rsity education. Ttw 
figures are comparable to those far secondary education 
i^e following approximate figures ate given by Mr. 
Sh.irp for 1914—15, they arc undoubtedly Jiablc 10 
correction, but arc sufficient to indurate the facts >- 

Pereentige cf popahlKn 
enrolled in Universities. 
United Stales of America ... 0318 

France ...' ... t>to6 

' , Italy r ... ' ... frirfr • 

Netlierlands ... , ... ooCo 

Enelind and Wales ... 0C5f 

India ... ... 0034 , 

Of the Indian timU popul.itMn the pecentage 
receiving university education is 0048 or. s-i}, 5 ut 
to 000, not far short of the British figure for liie popu- 
lation 03 a whole. If wc take Bengal we fina tnat 
In the Univers ty of Calcutta which has some twen^-fne 
of Its colleges m Calcutta itself, and rather more than 
this number scattered through the prwncc, there were 
. m 1917— iS just under 36,000 students, as agamst the 
26,700 ''full-time" -students in all the British univer- 
sities together in the year before the war, The foD- 
' Students in the British universities included maw 
were not preparing for degrees ' In Bengal an 
tudents are prep.nring for degrees. ; . < ’ 


For comparison of the jjcrceutngc of tlie 
Indian male population at collegc'with 
the corresponding British figure, the 
British ' figure for the population as a 
whole ought not to he taken ; the figure 
for the ma/e British population at college 
ought to have been ascertained, for even 
in the British Isles, ns lai^e a proportion 
of the women do not go in for university 
education ns that of the men. ‘ 

Mr. Hartog speaks of “the British 
figure” and of “the British universities.” 
Similarly Mr, Sharp ("Progress of Educa- 
tion in India 1912-1917”, Yol. 1, pp. 5 — 6) 
Speaks of university education in “the Unit- 
ed Kingdom.” Bat both of them give the 
figure on/g for England and n’ia/es. But 
England and Wales arc not the wliole of 
the United Kingdom, nor of Great Britain or 
tlie British Isles. “British” means relating 
to Great Britain, and, hence, the terms 
“the British universities” and “the British 
figures” must not leave out Scotland. Scot- 
land is educationally more advanced than 
England and Wales. It may or may not 
have been intentionally left out to keep 
“the British figure” low. In any case, wc 
aregoiijg to give “the British figure” ns ' 
workeo’ out by us from the immediately 
pre-war statistics given in the Stotcsmnn'a 
Year-Book for 3914, p 90. The figures 
arc for the year 1913-3i. 


Universities in' 

Students 

England 

24,010 

Woles 

1,140 

Scotland 

7,550 


32,700 


As the population of the United 
Kingdom in 1913 was 41,653,039, the 
percentage works out at more than ‘07, 
instead of ‘054, ^'the British figure” 
given by Messrs Sharp and Ilartog If 
Ireland were included, to ghc tJic figure 
for the United Kingdom, the number of 
university ' students would be 35,176 
and the total population 46,035,570 ; the 
percentage still working out at more 
titan *07. ' 

So in any case, university education,^ 
whatever it tnay mean, is not os wide- 
spread, comparattrcly in the Calcutta 
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UniTcreity area, as has been sought to be 
made out. 

The following table compiled from the 
latest fingures given in the Ye&r-Book for 
1914 and Mr. H. Sharp’s Progress of 
Education in India 1912~17, Yol. II, gives 
a correct idea of the progress of university 
education in Bengal compared with that 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland : — 

No of Percentage of popti- 

Country. Populv Uni\ersity btian enrof!^ in 
t on Students Unix-enities 

United 

Kingdom 35 it 75 Mote than 07 

Bengal 46,305,642 22,330 ,. 04S 

It should be remembered that in the 
Bengal figures of Intermediate class stu- 
dents, numbering more than half the 
college population, have been included, 
though they are admittedly doing school 
work. 

We turn nest to what is denoted by 
universi^ education in the Calcutta Urn- 
versity area. 

We leom from the Sadler Commission 
Report (Yol. 1, p. 341) that more than 
half of the students in Calcutta Universify 
are in the intermediate stage ; and we learn 
further (Yol. 1, p. 329) that “By common 
consent, the work of the first two years, 
up to the intermediate level, is practically 
school work." This plainly means that 
more than half of those who hare been 
counted as university students are really 
Students doing school work. So that the 
university education percentage assigned 
lensV 

half of what it has been represented to be. 

It should also be remembered that the 
Calcutta University area is not co-extensive 
with Bengal ; it includes Assam and Burma 
also. It IS true that universi^ education 
has progressed most in Beng^ and little 
in the two other provinces ; but in a com- 
parison of statistics, it is neither accurate 
nor fair to leave out, in the case of the 
British universities, those situated in the 
most advanced prorince of Scotland, and 
in the case of the Calcutta University area, 
the total population of the backward 
provinces of Assam and Burma. But that 
is what has been done; the result bang 
that whereas the percentage put down for 
45Vfr-13 „ „ 


the British Isles or the United Kingdom is 
lessrthan what it ougnt to be and the 
percentage put down for the Calcutta 
University area is higher than what it 
ought to be. 

We hope w e have been able to show 
that secondary and university education, 
in their true meaning, are not as wide- 
spread incur" :ountry as they are represent- 
ed to be. And in estimating the spread 
of education of all kinds and degrees in 
India, we should bear in mind that what 
little of education there is in India is for 
the most part only literary or bookish 
edneation. We have very little of indus- 
trial, techmeal, agricultural, mechanical, 
commercial and technological education. 
In a comparison with other countries, 
this fact should not be lost sight of. 
Banking Facilities in India. 

Agriculture, manufacturing industries, 
trade and commerce cannot flourish in 
any country without banking facilities. 
That country is undoubtedly poor which 
does not possess banking tacilities, or 
where the number and capital of banks 
are small. India is such a country, which 
would be evident from the following table 
compiled from Mr. Findlay Shirras's new 
book on Indian Finance and Banking, 
published by Messrs Macmillan & Co.: 

Popula Number Capital Deposits 
Country, tion in of of Uaoks iu Bai^s 
MiIUou Banks, in ^lillion xnMillion 
Is. £s. 

U.S. A. 00 2S013 482 C7GC 

UK 40 9357 88 2355 

Japan 75 5874 07 404 

Canada 75 3327 35 324 

Anstraba 5 2350 23 31C 

India 315 350 5 118 

If the capital of Exchange Banks in 
India were mclnded, the total capital of 
banks in India would be 23 million poUnds, 
and even that is a small sum. 

"Tho British Connection with 
India." 

In official and non-official British an d 
Anglo-Indian parlance the usual expres- 
sion which indicated the political relation- 
ship existing between Britain and India 
was, before the issue of the Royal Procla- 
mation, “British rule in India” or "ow 
rule iu India.” The Royal ^ ’ 
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probably the first important docoment the bills is not justiBed by any reason 


ot Its Kind m ■wmeh the expression used 
13 “the British connection with India” 
This expression has been hitherto tn 
nse generally by those 'politically minded’ 
Indians who wanted to establish the 
supremacy of the national will in the 
internal affairs of the nation without 
severing the political tie between Bntam 
and India Its use by His Majesty the 
King shows that it is now theorefacally 
accepted that India is not a subject 
country, though the fact of its subjection 
cannot yet be disputed 

“The Fullness of Political Freedom”. 

The Royal Proclamation ends mth the 
prayer that India “may grors to toe full 
nese of pohbcal freedom ’ Fullness of 
political freedom can hare only one logical 
and Consistent meming namely, perfect 
mtemal and external sovereignty But 
the extent and degree of political freedom 
to which, according to the Royal Procla 
maiion, tse may aspire, is contained to the 
following passage , 

' there le ooe gift which yet retaaias and 
without which the progress of a eoontry caonot 
he consummated— the nsbt of her people to 
direct her oflatrs oad saleguard her interests 
Ihe defence ofladia against foreiga nggrtssion 
is a duty of common Impenal interest and 
pride The control of her domestic concerns is 
a burden which India may legitimately aspire 
totahenpon her own shoulders The burden 
IS too heavy to he home in fall until time and 
experience have brought the necessary strength 
but opportunity will now be given for <rjjen«ice 
to grow and for responsibility to increaw with 
the capacity for its fulfilment 

The utmost hope which this passage 
holds oat IS that in course of time we may 
A^vutOJtrfnrfd/iaVrirAniiiri’ mSeers; mmuir 
the army, navy, and the air fleet and force , 
it bolds out no hope of the least control 
of any concern that is not civil and 
domestic But this is not the accepted 
meaning of "the fullness of political 
freedom " 

‘ Tho Question of tho Capital of India 

"With the desire that India should have 
one capital where its go\emTnent should 
remain located throughout the year, we 

in perfect sympathy The exodus to 


connected with public welfare The ex 
pease incurred for it is sheer waste. 
There is no proof before the public that 
more w ork or better n orL is actually daae 
in the hills than can be done m the plains 
To contend otherwise is nonsense , Lord 
Carmichael practically said so la one 
of bis speeches in connection with the 
Bengal Government’s annual pleasure 
tnp to Datjeeling Tbe founders and 
earV wideners of the British Empire liter 
ally bore the heat and burden of tbe day 
in the plains throughout the year Is it 
protended that the present-day rulers of 
India do more work, better \s ork, harder 
and more strenuous and more anxious 
work than those empire-bmldcrs? Persons 
who cannot bear the climate of n country 
which is mnmly tropical have no business 
to be connected wnth its government 
Tbe removal from Delhi is advocated on 
the ground that that city has no strong 
public opinion, which Calcutta or Allih 
nbad, for example, has That may be true 
But when the capital was in Calcutta did 
Lord Curzon pay any heed to ptihhe 
opinion nnd refrain from pirtitionmg 
Bengal? It is to be noted that the Parti 
tiOD of Bengal w as that stupendous blunder 
to which, directly or indirectly, the nse of 
onnrchism in India has to be traced Has 
the public opinion of Calcutta nrevented 
tJie sack of Bnrnbazar nnd Machuabazar 
nnd tJie shooting down of unarmed nnd 
jDoffensjve persons? The fact is wherever 
the Viceroy or a Governor may be, he does 
not attend public meetings or socially 
mix with the people of the country to 
nseertnin public ojiinion with a vievV 
to s&apiog Ills poi’icy in accoro’aoce witd 
it As for the newspapers, he may read 
thezn if he likes, wherever he may lie The 
only "public’ opinion which tonally and 
indirectly has often effectively influenced 
the rulers IS the opinion of Anglo-Indian 
society But that is not Indian public 
opinion The less the ruVre are mflncnccd 
^ Anglo Indian opinion the better for us 
‘The reason w hy the non-offiaal European 
eomirfnnity of Calcutta want the Viceroy 
to be back again m Calcutta, is that that 
would mean more business and more 
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money to them, and more dinners also 
to some of them. But what is that tons? 
The national will cannot be made supreme 
by merely locating the capital anjrwhere in 
the plains or in the bills. Only a full 
measure of representative and responsible 
government can bring about that result. 
As for the distance of Delhi, the aeroplanes 
will soon remove that olyection. 

So let the Government of India remain 
where it will, but let it not be like migra- 
tory birds. It should be stationed 
throughout the year in the same place. 
Even Simla as the only capital would be 
preferable to the present peripatetic way 
of government, lyhy not abdish Indian 
capitals and the viceroyalty altogether, 
and leave the Secretary of State alone to 
rule from London? The aeroplane will 
bring London within as easy reach as 
Simla is at present from Madras. The 
carrying out of this suggestion would 
result in considerable economy. 

Let there be no more waste of public 
money over the building of capitals, old 
Or new. And let there not be any farther 
talk of removing the capital to any city in 
the plains—pi^cularly to Calcutta, it 
rouses provincial jealousy so much. If the 
Viceroy can do without the ditchers, why 
cannot the ditchers do without having 
him in their midst ? 

Unification of Orissa 

The Oriya-speaking popnlation is at 
present governed by four provincial admi- 
nistrations, the result being that none of 
them can or do attend fully to their wel- 
fare. They are an andent race, with an 
undent history, literature, culture, and 
traditions of which they are justly proud. 
They should certainly be brought under 
one administration, so that they may be 
a steong, compact, and prosperous people. 
It is ^st to make a separate province of 
the Onya^pcaking tracts. If Assam with 
n population of G7 lakhs, and the Central 
Provinces and Berar with a population of 
139 lakhs can be separate provinces, why 
may not the British-mled Oriyas number- 
ing 103 lakhs ash for a separate adminis- 
tration ? Particularly when the fact is 
noted that if the Oriya tracts under 


Indian rule be included, the population rises 
to 152 lakhs. If all the Oriya tracts be 
not formed into a separate province, they 
should certainly be brought under one ad- 
ministration. The Oriyas themselves should 
dedde what province they would like to be 
included in. Our information is that in 
language, religion and culture they have 
greater affinity to Bengal than to any 
other tract. But we do not lay stress on 
this point, for fear of rousing the jealousy 
of the Biharis, and, it may be, of others, 
too. 

The Status of Bihar & Orissa. 

Is there more chance of political or any 
other kind of salvation in being governed by 
a ruler getting Rs. 128000 and coundllors 
getting Rs. 64000 per annum than in 
being ruled by a governor getting Rs. 
100000 and councillors getting Rs. 60000 
per annum ? We do not think any kind of 
salvation lies that way-. 

Ho donbt, the provinces having the 
more expensive variety of rulers would 
generally have them imported direct 
from England, and the other provinces 
would generally have sun-dried bureau- 
crats to govern them. And theoreti- 
cally, the men coming direct from the 
United Kingdom are believed to have 
a wider and more catholic mental ontlook. 
But as a matter of actual history, there 
has not been much appreciable progress or 
retrogression in the provinces under the 
one or the other species of rulers. A 
Sydenham came from “home” direct, and 
a Cotton and an Earle became sun-dried 
here. So it is best not to think of spend- 
ing more money on the salaries of a set 
ol men already too lavishly paid. Some 
of the States of the United States of 
America are as big as, if not bigger than, 
the provinces of India, and America is 
a v^ wealthy country. And yet there is 
only one State of w’hich the Governor gets 

12.000 dollars per annum, equivalent to 
less than Rs. 40000 per annum, the 
others all getting less. The Governor- 
General of the Philippines gets 20,000 
dollars or about Rs. 60,000 per annum. 
The Governor-General of Korea gets Rs. 

30.000 including allowance. 
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India in tho Progress of Scionco 

That Indn has been making some 
contnbutioas to the uorM's knowledge 
of science is undoubted But we should 
not be misled by the glamour of the name 
made by the \ery few notable Indian 
saentific workersiato thmkiog that India’s 
modem achievement in science is, consider 
mg that she contains one fifth of the 
human race, not microscopic We arc 
reminded of her comparative barrenness 
In science when we find that in the section 
named "Recent Advances in Science ” con 
tamed in the January issue of Science 
Process, a quarterly review of scientific 
thought, work and affairs, edited by Sir 
Ronmd Ross and published by John 
Murray, there is not mentioned any single 
research made by any Indian m any branch 
of science Of course, this does not mean 
that dunng the last quarter of 1919 or 
during the whole of that year no Indian 
has done any onginal scientific work But 
it does mean that no work of sufficieut 
outstanding ment to attract the attention 
of the scientific world, has been done or 
reported during the quarter or the year 
The branches of science in which advances 
have been noted m Science Proves are, 
pure mathematics, astronomy, physical 
cheraistr) , organic chemistiy, geology, 
tnin eralogy and crvstaBogmpli} . bolanj, 
plant physiology, palaeobotany (1918), 
zoology, and anthropology. 

Emigration to Fiji and British 
Guiana 

While we should not oppose anybody 
really f^reely emigrating to any part of the 
globe, we are entirely opposed to any 
encouragement or asbistonw betag gerett 
to any project or’ organisation for bnnging 
about the emigration of Indian labourers 
to Fiji or British Guiana India requires 
all the labour, she has and can get, for her 
growing industnes There is really no 
surplus labour here A few portions of 
the country are congested, but as a whole 
India IS not overpopulated, but rather 
underpopulated If there is to be assisted 
emigration, it should be from the over 
copulated to the underpopulated tracts 

wherever there have been indentured 


Indian coohes, they have been looked upon 
and treated as slaves or human cattle 
Even free labourers going to those places 
now cannot but be looked upon and 
treated as subhuman, at least fora 
decade or so When Indians win political 
fieJf mastery and are able to send abroad 
educated and sturdy men, then alone can 
the badge of degradation be removed 
from their countrymen’s brows in those 
countries Till then no Indians of the 
labouring class should go to any place 
where India’s name has been degraded 
In Fiji, the moral atmosphere in the 
cooly lines is abominable There should 
be no emigration to that colony for the 
present Let unmarried young Indians 
from there come to their ancestral pro- 
vinces, districts or villages, get prof^lj 
married according to the religions ntes 
of their coDimunitv , and then if they hi t 
they can go back to Fiji to lead pure 
lives as free householders 

ludiasB m East a&d South 
Africa 

Mr C F Andrews, who is day after 
day, increasing his claims to India’s 
gratitude, by his self sacrifiuug and 
strenuous labours, hna been, by his cables 
and his letters to the press—particularly to 
the Bomba} Chromch keeping the East 
and South Afncan Indian problems before 
the public Unscrupulous greed, and racial 
arrogance and race hatred, are at the root 
of all the mischief 

As in ev cry thing else, so in this matter, 
real and lasting redress will be won only 
when we have risen in the seal? of human 
ity ns a whole people, including the snb- 
rtTcrgecf dssses spmtas}!}, ttKtraf!y, arfo.' 
lectually, physically and politically, so 
that foreigners may feel that thevvorid 
cannot do without India's friendship 
good will and free co operation 

Society for Promotion of National 
Education ‘ ^ 

T1 e Reaort of the Society hr the Pronio 
lion of National rducation for the year 1919 
IS a very interesting and nicely illustrated 
publication It tells of much excellent work 
done in many directions All who 4re 
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interested in education siiould procure a copy 
from the Secretary at Adyar, Madras, and 
read it The Introduction tells us 

The chief purposes of tie Socictj for tie 
Promotion of National Education are two to 
discover through practical cxpennient in select 
ed schools the pnnaples of a strong system 
of truly Indian education together with the 
best method of tlicir application , to assist 
the spread of this education from those schools 
throughout the country This enterprise implies 
a thorough dissatisfaction— which the society 
has m common with the whole country— with 
the existing system But the Society s pro 
gramme is essentially constructive— it is an 
experimental body, basing its experiments 
upon true Indian life and ideals while leepine 
in view methods ^as distinct from mntensls) 
found satisfactory in the most progressive of 
countries 

After the introductory page there is a 
section devoted to showing how there has 
been consistent oHicial failure m deah^ with 
the educational problem in India This is 
followed by an account of the work of the 
schools and colleges in tpip including 
special development, illustrative examples 
ph)sicallife emotional life, intellectual life 
and the relipous atmosphere Then comes 
an accout of the whole Society in 1919 the 
Items being, first manual arts exhibition 
universit) lectures, second national education 
week, personal, examinations, schools and 
colleges, and publications Then there is a 
forecast of what is intended to be done in 
1920 There are 19 useful appendices The 
nearly fifty illustrations are not mere decora 
tions. Thej have an educative value and 
are quite informing and interesting 

“Tho Centre of Indian Culture,” 

This IS the name under which the Societj 
for the Promotion of National Education 
(Adyar, Madras) has published Rabindranath 
Tagore’s address on national education, which 
he delivered in several places in India Ills 
Tinted on good paper in clear and bold type 
Ir Nandalal Bose’s vngnetles in it are 
ver) su^eslive 

The address is a masterpiece both in dic- 
tion as well as in range and depth of thought 
and thorough grasp of the subject- In many 
passages there is a rare combination of poetic 
imagery, quiet humour and sarcasm, and wis- 
dom 

Tlie question di cussed m the paper U, 


3bl 

what should be the ideal of education in India 
In the first section the poet thinker briefly 
gives the following answer , — 

On each race is the duty laid, to keep 
alight its own lamp of mmd, as its part in the 
Olammation of the world To breaii the lamp 
of any people, is to depnve it of its rightful 

E lace m the world festival He who has no 
ght IS unfortunate enough, hut utterly 
miserable is he who, having it, has been depnved 
of it, or has foigotten all about it 

India has proved that it has its own mind 
which has deeply thought and felt and tned 
to solve accordmg to its light the problems of 
iltflight, the problems of existence. The educa- 
tion of India IS to enable this mind of India 
to find ont truth, to make this truth its own 
wherever fonnd and to give expression to it in 
such a manner as onl> it can do 

In order to carry this ont, first of all the 
mind of India has to be concentrated find 
made con'cions of itself and then only can it 
accept education from its teachers in a right 
spirit, jndge it by its own standard and make 
use of it its own creative power The 
fingers must be joined together to take os 
well as to give So when wre can bring the 
scattered mmds of India into co-ordinatetl 
activity, thev wDl then become receptive as 
well as creative— and the waters of life will 
cease to slip through the gaps, to make «odden 
the ground beneath 

The next point 1$ that, m education, the 
most important factor must be th6 inspiring 
atmosphere of creative octin^ And therefore 
the primary function of oar Universitj should 
be the constructive work of knowledge Men 
should be brought together and full scope given 
to them for their work of intellectual explora 
tion and creation , and the teaching should be 
like the overflow w atcr of this ^nng of culture, 
spontaneous and inevitable Vacation can 
only become natural and wholesome when it 
IS the direct fruit of a hvmg and growing 
knowledge 

The last pomt is that our education should 
be in full touch wath our complete life, econo- 
mical, mtcllectual, icsthetic, social and 
spintual , and pur educational institutions 
should be m the vciy heart of our soaetj , 
coamsted with it by the bring bonds of waned 
coKiperations Tortrue education is to reahse 
at «VCT> step how our trammg and knowledge 
have organic connection with our surroundings 

We shall have occasion to revert to the 
contents of the address hereafter But oUr 
readers should not be satisfied with mere 
extracts but read the whole of it from the first 
line lo the last It is for sale at Ad}*ar, 
Madras, at the price of Re i per copy 
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Society for the Improvement of the 
Backward Classes, Bengal 
and Assam. 

The ninth annual report of the Society for 
the Improvement of the Backward Classes, 
Bengal and Assam, js a very encouraging ac- 
count of what IS being done for the education 
of these classes 

The total number of schools of all classes in 
1918 increased by 128, the total 6 gure for the 
year previous being 103 During the few 
months of the current 3 ear (1919) 100 schools 
have been added, a result which is coastdered 
to be very encouraging 

The total number of pupils attending these 
schools in 1918 was 8120, of whom 6607 were 
boys and 1453 girls 01 the latter, 328 girls 
were m 35 mued schools, and 1125 girls m CO 
girls’ schools The average number of pupils on 
the rolls ta & school was 36 8 boys and 22 S 
girls, and the average daily attendance was 27 5 
or 74 6 per cent in the case of boys, and about 
78 per cent m the case of girls 

A very perceptible though indirect result of 
the activities of the Society, is the growth of a 
keen desire foreducatiou amongst the backward 
classes, which for want of funds the Society has 
not been able to meet to the fullest extent It 
IS often observed that ol^er a Khool is started 
by the Sixiety the local people follow it up by 
starting others in the neighbourhood sad then 
come to the Society for help Thus after starting 
56 schools in Drahtnaobana m October last, the 
Society got mformatiou of about 63 new schools 
having DM started m the locality by the people 
within a period of about 4 months. 

We are told there has been a remarkable 
rise in the number of girl students 
The figure nearly doubled in 1917 as compared 
withthatof 191b, whereasm 1918 it was more 
than three times of what it was m 1917 In 1917 
the ratio of girls attending schools to the total 
number of female population of school going age 
amongst these classes was 13 7 as compared 
with 12 4 in the previous year and rising up to 
IS"© in 1918, the number of girls b«ag more than 
total juimbcr ofMoils |both male 
and female) attending these schools The number 
of girls' schools has also increased beyond 
expectation 'Whereas the increase was only4ia 
1017 as compared with the figure of 1916, in 
1918 the total number of girls schools rose to 
60, being 35 more than what it w as in 1017 

Sixty different castes are represented in 
the Soctctj ’'8 schools Recently a school for 
the methar or sweeper caste has been opened 
at Dhubri, the muniapalUy having voted 
Rs 350 for it 

^ The remarkable expansion of the Society's 
vork in the jear under report is evident from 


the fact lhatm 1918-19 its income was Rs- 
*3645 whereas in the previous nine years 
combined the total income was Rs 13631 
A very hopeful and encouraging fact is the 
spirit of self help of the villagers 
The District Boards and the Mvampahtiea 
helped the schools during the penod with Rs 
3903 12 and the villagers themselves contributed 
Rs 16626-4 in the shape of fees, donations, etc , 
paid either in cash or kind The comparative 
atatement given below shows the moatfiJy cost 
per school and per pupil from the different 
Sources 

School pupil School pupil 
Society 2 I 0 6 3 pies 310 o 0 it pcs 

District Board 

and Municipalily 1 {4 9 10 , 1 3 0 0 o 6 ,■ 

People S»3 3 036 480 020 „ 

Total 9130 03103 7110 035 

We support the following obsen-atlons in 
the Report — 

It should be observed here that in view of 
the poverty of the people and their traditional 
sunple habits of life the parnphemalia of a 
school, rrx., Aimilnre and in many eases separate 
school houses, may be dispensed with is pnmary 
Mbools They operote as great drawbacks to 
the spread of education m this coantiy, especially 
amongst the poorer and backward classes of 
the people It will not be out of place to mention 
here tbe instance of Svtyabadi English High 
School at Sakshigopal 12 miles from Pun. It is 
na open-air school la a large grove of one-fourth 
Square mile kept scrupulously clean, with shady 
trees such as Dakul, Sumpunnoga and Dvnian, 
allround The classes arc held under different 
clusters of trees The students sit on small 
country mats and tbe teacher on a rnisod 
masonry seat haviug the appearance ofa chair 
During the rams the school is held m an adjacent 
bnilding constructed to meet tbe requimneots 
of the university for the parpo«e of getting 
affiliation Tbe school has over 300 pupiU on 
the roQs and gives very efficient teaching and 
«3>7 «w ftetlrttff tvsa}i* st tbe ittstnrttisiiore 
examination ** 

We are pleased to read the following — , 

It IS A noteworthy het that education even 
of a very elementary character gives great 
ndvontige to a person engaged in any vocation 
Its truth demonstrated by the greater efficiency 
and success of those Mucfiics who have got some 
sort of general edncation It may also be 
observed here that there « no gronnd for the 
opprehension in the minds of tome men that 
the members of the poorer nad backward 
communities will abandon their traditional 
callings on receiving a emattenag of education 
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The eipenence of the Society does not lend 
any support to these apprehensions 

Welcome to Panjab Leaders 

The unprecedented welcome given in 
Calcutta to some Musalman and Panjab 
leaders shoiN that though the administratne 
machine can depn\e men of life, liberty and 
property, it cannot at i^nll make men suffer 
in popular esteem On- the contrary, ^hen the 
people are convinced that men have been 
unjustly and unnecessarily persecuted and 
punished, the love and respect felt for them 
are increased beyond measure 

IVhen there IS a uide gulf belivecn the 
popular estimate and the ofHcial estimate of 
a kind of men, the tendency in the minds of 
the bureaucracy is to rely more and more 
on physical force for safety and maintenance 
of power This IS undesirable 

The persons whose influence over and 
popularity with the people have risen so 
remarkably, will be a great povv er for good to 
the country, if they can use that influence and 
popularity as a gift of God for the service of 
numanity For, generally, where they will 
lead people Will follow 

Boleased Detenus and FoUtioal 
Prisoners 

The detenus and political prisoners who 
have now been released were deprived of 
liberty because Government thought that 
either they had the will and the power for 
mischief or that they had actually done harm 
In many cases, the people thought otherwise 
Without attempting to adjudicate betw een these 
diverging opinions, it may be said that these 
persons possess ardour and powers which 
weU>apphed may conduce to the wefare of 
society It may be Assumed that they have 
the desire to do good They are mured to 
hardship and have become chastened by 
suffering The problem is to provide them 
with opporlunities for doing good Many of 
them have the initiative and the strength of 
mind to make opportunities 

Woloome to Mr. Lajpat Ral. 

On his return from America after an 
absence of many years, Mr Lajpat Rai has 
received a warm welcome from bis conntiy 
men He used every opportunity while abroad 
•to spread a .Vnowladge facts rclaUng 

to India and thus rendered unequalled 
servnee, In this direction, to India \Vhat is 


remarkable is that m spite of the persistent 
persecution to which he has been subjected 
for years, he has not lost his political balance 
of mind, he has not become a revolutionary 
In fact, his bent of mind is more in the 
direction of social and economic reconstruct 
tion than in that of mere political agitation 
It IS to be hoped that he will be allowed 
to do his work without harrassment 

Calcutta Public Meeting to Consider 
Oovemment Resolution on Sadler 
Connnission’s Report 
The resolutions passed at the important 
Calcutta public meeting held under the 
presidency of Sir P C Ray, to consider 
the Government Resolution on the Sadler 
Commission s Report, and Sir P C Ray’s 
presidential address, reflect the educated 
public opinion of Bengal The address 
and the resolutions rightly urged that there 
should be no hurry, and that as Bengal will 
have to find the money for educational 
reconstruction m the province, education 
being a transferred subject, the legislation 
to be undertaken should be introduced m the 
reconstituted and enlarged Bengallegislative 
council ' 

We have no heart towTitemoreon a matter 
like this For, when the practically despotic 
Government of India once sets its heart 
upon any measure, it does not listen to public. 
And it always goes against our grain to 
adopt the attitude of begging 

The Khilapat Conference WorkerB. 

The first batch of delegates of the Khilapat 
Conference are already in London We vvish 
them all success. 

As the Germans in spite of their defeat 
are to remain supreme in the areas where 
they ace in a majority, so the Turks also 
should remain supreme in areas where the 
Moslems of the Ottoman Empire are In a 
majority As the principle of self determina* 
tion has been held to be applicable in 
European Christian countries, it should 
apply also m European and Asiatic Moslem 
countries. The ofience of the Turk is 
alleged to be his cruelty Political partisan 
^ship and prejudice added to religions rancour 
make men such liars that it is dilTicah to 
ascertain how much of the allegations aga!n«t 
the-Xsrks Is true But supposingThey are 
wholly true wnthia the last few years Belgium, 
Germany, Greece, and the Balkan States have 
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same kind of atrocities 

Why then should Turkey alone suffer ? 

Compulsory Education for Boys 
and Girls 

As compulsory education is going to be 
introduced in Poona it is being hotly dented 
there whether compulsion should apply 
simultaneously to both boys and girls or to 
bojs first and girls afterwards Mr Tilaks 
party is for applying compulsion to boys 
first It IS said that there would not be 
sufficient funds available to provide edequate 
school accommodation for all boys and girls 
of primary school age The party m favour 
of compulsory education of girls too ha»e 
shown that the same school buildings and 
staffs may suffice for both boys and ^rjs if 
education be given them in the forenoons 
and afternobns respectively 
The contrivance by which one school is made 
, to do duty for two is know n as the Gary plan 
in America and there is no reason why it 
should not succeed in India If there be 
insuperable difficulties In the way of its adop 
tlon here, then Instead of shutting out the 
while female sex from the benefits of eompnl 
Sion both boys and girls of the backward or 
depressed classes alone may be compelled to 
attend school as has been suggested by some 
Brahmin ladies of Poona This is a good sugges 
tion If this suggestion be not accepted there 
IS athird namefy that if there bo not sufficient 
money for both boys and gltU the girls alone 
should first have the benefit of free and com 
pulsory education The education of girls ha«i 
been hitherto so much neglected eterynhere 
that It would not bo at all unfair to gi>e then! 
the preference for a while 

It has been argued that the education of 
bo>s Is an economic necessityand of economic 
importance whereas that of girls is necessaty 
more from the cultural than from the economic 
standpoint It is true no doubt, that a greater 
proportion of men than of women are 
bread winners But in this argument one fact 
is lost sight of Male- infants must first sor 
Vive the perils of infancr before they can 
begin to oe trained for bread winning We 
- must reduce infant mortality In order to have 
more workers "We must have healthy homes 
villages and towns in order to have more 


Xvorkers and more healthy workers Dot 
Uiough other steps may and should be- taken 
Infant mortality cannot be reduced norheaJlby 
homes and surroundings secured without 
jgjvingeducation to women Moreoier thegood 
location of theioy s themselv es depends on the 
edacation of their mothers and sisters. And 
It should also he noted that the good effect of 
the education of boys is frequently nullified or 
Impaired by the ignorance and superstition of 
their grandmothers mothers and sisters So 
the education of girls is of economic as well as 
cultural value 

The women of Poona have set a noble and 
Courageous example by marching m procession 
2000 strong to the Municipal Office carrying 
banners and singing songs to demand unlvers^ 
educatjonfor girls One mottowas particularly 
striking andopposite It said that the putting ^ 
offofgiris education by three years would 
mean putting off of Home Rule for thirty y ears 
Brahmin women and untouchable women 
walked hand m hand in the procession A 
righteous cause is a great leveller 

Proposed Befoms in tbo NiKflm's 
Dominions 

His Exalted Highness the Nitamhvsre 
cently established an Executive Council He 
has now taken the important step of issuing a 
progressive Firman Mpharik which says in 
part 

The next important more in the direction 
of Keforms 1 hare m contemplntion is a 
thorough ond complete investigatfon of the 
cobditioDs most faroUrnble to the enlargement 
of the 2.ejr?»Iatire Council and the expansoa 
of its uscfuloesa ns on integral part of the 
CoTemmeat machiaeiy I therefore direct the 
Sadar i Aeam S r Ali Imam to take immediate 
steps tocoHect oil necessary mntenals onwhieb 
al beral scheme for the attainment of the nbore- 
mentioned objects may- be based It is my 
rfeaire that With tfne regard to the social and 
edocational ndraneemvdeby my people parti- 
culsrnttentioasbould bepiid to the folfowior 
poiots in condacting the invest gation >fny 
Sobstantiol introduction . of the Elective Ele- 
ment, (b) Direct V otiiig (c) Representation of 
all important Classes and Interests (d) Lffcctire 

{ irotection of Minorities, (e) Conditions of 
Yanch se (f) The OIBnal Element (g) Towers 
and Vanctiona 

We await developments with expectancy 


Tnnted and Tublished by A C Sarbarnt the Brdhmo Mission Tres* 
211, Comwal]ssStreet» Cokbtta 
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karna and KUNTI 


[Kama, the commander of the Kaurava 
host, and Kimti, the Pandaca Queen 
Mother, who had home Kama, when a 
maiden, and to hide her shame had 
deserted him after birth to be brought up 
by Adhiratha, the charioteer, as bis son.] 

* KAJlNit. 

I have sat to worship the setting sun by 
the bank of ^e holy Ganges. I am, Kama, 
•the sou of the charioteer Adhiratha. •.Tell 
me who you are. 

KuitTi. 

^ am the woman who first made you 
acquainted with the light to which you 
offer worship. 

^ Kar.*{a. 

* I do' not -understand your words, bqt 
the rays from your eyes seem to melt my 
heart within me like tl^ kiss of the morning 
sun that melts the snow on the mountain 
top. Your voice strikes in me the sadness 
of a blind past that cannot see itself. Tell 
me, strange woman, with what mysterious 
bond my birth is bound to you. 

KuNTr.' 

Patience, my son. I shall answer you 
when it grows darkj and the lids come 
dSwn upon the prying eyes of the day. In 
the meanwhile Imow you, I am Kunti. 

. Karxa. 

Kunti, the mother of Atjuna ? 

' Kcnti. 

Y'es, indeed the mother of Arjuna, vour 
rival. But do not take that into your 
heart and hate me. 1 still remember the 


day of the trial of arms in Hastina when 
you a boy unknown to fame boldly 
stepped into the arena, like the first-bom 
light of the dawn among the .stars of the 
night. But, sitting behind the arras with 
the women, of the royal house,, who .was 
that unhappy woman whose eyes kissed 
our bare slim body through their tears of 
lessing? It was the mother of Axjuna, 
herself. Then the Brahmin teacher of arms 
came to you and said, ‘He who is of lowly 
rank cannot challenge Arjnna to a trial of 
strength.’ And you stood speechless, like 
a thnnder-cloud of the sunset flashing with 
the agony of its suppressfn'TIght. But 
who was the woman whose^heart” caught 
the fire of your shame and anger, and 
burnt into a flaming silence ? It was tbe 
mother of Aijuna. Praised be Duryodhana, 
who found out your worth and then and 
there crowned you the King of Anga, thus 
gaining you for ever as the champion on 
the side of the Kanravas. Overcome with 
this good news there broke in through the 
crowd Adhiratha, the charioteer, and at 
once you rushed to him and placed your 
crown at his feet amid the jeering laughter 
of the Pandavas and their friends. But 
there was one woman of the Pandava 
bouse whose heart glowed with joy at the 
sight of this heroic pride of meekness. It 
was the mother of Atjuna. 

Karxa. 

But why came you alone here. Mother 
of Kings ? - 

Kesrr. . . 

I have a prayer to you, my son. 

Karka. 

•Command me, and whatever my man- 
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hood and my honoar as a Kshatrtya, per- 
mit shall be ofTercd at your feet 
Krsr;. 

I have come to take \ ou 
ICar\a 

Where ^ 

Klsti 

Torn} mother’d breast thirstmpwith 
love *■ • 

Karva 

Fortunate mother of five brave sons, 
where can you find place for me, a small 
chieftain oflorsly descent 


Kunti 

Then delay not, my son, come \\ ith me 
Kae-sa 

Yes, I shall come and ne\er ask qoes 
ttons and never doubt My soul responds 
to your call, and the struggle for virtory 
and fame and the rage ol hatred have 
Suddenly become untrue to me like the 
delinous night in the serene light of the 
morning 1 eJJ me w here to comeu ith } ou 
• Klsti 

To the other bank Of the nier tthere 
those lapips bum across the ghastly pallor 
of the sands 


Kcsti 

Your place is before all my other sons 
Karna 

^ 3ut V, hat nght have I to step there ’ 
Kusti 


Karna 

There, am I to find my lost mother for 
e\er’ ' 


Klsti 


Oh my son ! 


Your own God-fnveo/ right to the 
mother’sjove 

Karma 

*^6 evifniag darkness is spreading over 
the earth and silence ts on the water and 
your voice seems to lead me into some 
pnmal world of infancy lit mth the light 
of dim consciousness However, be it a 
dream, or some fragment of forgotten 
reality, come near to me and place your 
nght band on my forehead The nimour 
IS that I was deserted by my mother In 
many a night’s dream she has come to me 
When I asked her— ‘Open your red and 
show me your face,’ the figure has always 
vanished Has -the same dream come to 
me this evening? See there, the lamps 
are lighted in your sons' tents across the 
nver and on the bithcrside you can see the 
tent-domes of the Kanravas like suspended 
waves m a spellbouadstormysea Betweeh 
the dm of tomorrow’s battle and the 
awful hush of the battlefield this night, 
why does there come to me a message of 
forgotten motherhood through the voice 
of the mother of Arjuna and why does my 
name find such music on her tongue 
drawing my heart towards the Paadava 


Karna 

Then why did you banish me in a 
Castaway world-, uprooted from its 
ancestraf sod, adnit m a homtless eumnt 
ofindigmty^ ^^hy set a bottomless chasm 
between Arjuna and myself turning a 
natural attachment of kinship into ,a 
fearful attraction of hate’ You remain 
speechless there Your shame pefietrates 
into the infinite darkness of night touching 
my limbs with its invisible shiver '-^"tale 
buck my question Never explain to me 
what made you rob jour own son of 
his mother s love Only tell me why you 
bate come today to call me back to the 
rums of that heaven which you wrecl ed 
with your o\\ n hands 

KtNTI 

A curse more deadly than jour 
reproaches ever follows me, and though 
Surrounded by five sons my heart still 
withersunder the sorrow of the childless 
The great rent left in my love by mj 
depnvedson draws mil my life’s pleasure 
into a void TocH_) I meet you face to . 
face On that accursed day of my treason 
ogainst my motherhood you hnd not a 
word to utter And today I implore you 
let your ords bmg forgiiencss to your 
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recreant mother, — let that forgiveness ever 
bam like a fire in my heart, consuming 
sin • 

Karna 

' Mother, accept my tears 
Klsti 

I never came w ith the hope of bringing 
5 on back to my arms, but to restore you 
to y our own rights Come to receive, as 
a king's son, your own dues among your 
brothers 

Kvrna 

More truly am I the son of a charioteer 
and I do not covet a greater glory of 
parentage 

Kunti 

Whatever that may be, come to win 
back the kingdom which by right is 
yours 

KiVR.\A 

Must you tempt me with a kingdom 
who can refuse a mother’s love ^ The 
living bond of kindred which you severed 
at Its ongm is dead,— it can never grow 


agam Xnd shame be on me if I hasten 
to call the mother of kings my mother 
and leave my mother of the chanoteer’s 
house * 

KtNTI 

You are great, my son • How God’s 
punishment invnsibly grows from a tiny 
seed to a giant life — and the helpless babe 
disowned by bis mother comes back a 
man through a dark maze bf paths to 
smite his ow n brothers 
Karna 

Mother, do not fear* I, know for 
certain that v ictory waits for the Pandavas 
In the peace of the still moment of mght 
there sounds the music in my heart of a 
hopeless venture, of a baffled end Never 
ask me to leave those who are under the 
doom of defeat Let the Pandavas wm 
their throne as they shall, but Iwull remain 
to the end wntb the desperate and the 
forlorn On the night of my birth you 
left me to disgrace in the naked w orld of 
the nameless— leave me once again without 
pity to the calm expectation of defeat and 
death ^ 

Radindranath. Tagore— 
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E arly m the beginning of the European 
war, the editor of the Hthhert Journal, 
• Professor L P Jacks of Manchester 
College' Oxford w rote The nations at war 
are finding their souls Both in America 
and England this grandiloquent pronounce 
ment of Mr Jacks has been the text for in 
numerable glowing editonafs and wildly 
optimistic pulpit sermons on the pert of the 
master phrascocrats Now as the war has 
come to an end at least on paper, it is part 
incnt to ask a few straigth forward questions 
Have the nations which made the Pans peace 
found their souls? Have they abolished 
militarism and navyism? Are they estabUshiag 


justice on equal terms for all nations great 
and small?” Have they insured freedom to 
all the world as they pledged? Have the 
victors of the vv-ar started to apply the 
principle of self determination to their own 
protectorates and dependencies? Has anybody 
ever heard the conquering allies maintain 
that they had made the world safe for demo* 
cracy ? Is it true that the long black dreary 
mght of the political tyrant and economic 
exploiter is ov er ’ Is the world really at the 
dawn of a better age at the threshold of a 
new order? To Ihe'C questions what must be 
the answer? 

The impassioned apologists and the ardeai 
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ipo^tles , of Imperialism, a\lio <lraw Iheir 
inspiration from the Covenant of the League 
'of Nations answer all these questions m the 
most emphatic affirmative 'nic> say that the 
Pans peace has opened the shortest way to 
establishing a paradise on earth They assure 
us furthermore, honor bright, that henceforth 
there will be nothing but 'international 
'co opcralfon, ' international peace and 
security," 'obligations not to resort to war ” 
and "just and honorable relations between 

iTHElFATErOFJ'ARTICLElX. 
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this b, however, a sharp reminder of thedijs 
of dogmatic intolerance, of Iht Spanish 
in(inr$ition, yhen people were fried crisp on 
rcu hot iron mattresses, or of the New 
Fngland witchcraft when men’s longues 
were nailed on .the tree and the folks were 
tarred and feathered and burnt alive at the 
stake, because (prsootb they dared to think 
for themselves 

Regardless of the anathemas which may 
be heaped upon fiis head, the present chomic- 
ler vvishes to indicate what 
appears to him to be six fun 
‘ damcntal reasons which render 

the League in its present form 
unsatisfactory and unaccept 
able 

J^irst The Covenant of the 
League is open to objection 
because it was not drawn fii" 
good faith Tlie very name 
league of Nations is a 
deceptive misnomer The 
popular thought is that a 
league of nations connotes 
a league of all the nations of 
the world, but the League as 
provided for in the Pans docu 
menC consists of a number of 
hand picked nations, who arc^ 
ni^t even treated as equal* '* 
fladlhe framers of the League 
constitution sincerely meant 
to have a real, an honest to 
goodnessCovenant theywoyld 
have invited the representa- 
tives of all nations to particip 
ate in its formulation without 
discrimination As it was 
only the victors participated 
At first there were one 
hundred and eleven delegates 
at the 'Peace Conference re- 
pi’es-tfjTi'ivrg' asfixnrs 

later thej dwindled to ten sfdl 
later to five, and finally to only three reac- 
tionary chiefs of slate who undertook to legis 
late behind the purdah, for the whole 


nations" The proponants of the League are 

over jubilant They are burning intense to 

the Covenant They are shouting hallelujahs , u j « 

and cor^Jgn.ng Uni/ opponnnls to Iho bormog t.orM I Such was the much hetaldcd "peace 
p,t "«hcfe there ».I1 he creeping and gnash ol people, that endedrthe «ar of peoples 
fog ol teeth" Indeed, one amiable Log The Covenant said to be a ln"”Ph ^ 
bsh dernman has dchcately suggested in the brotherhood of manlind , hot is it ? Under 

his thoughtful way of dealing with world the Lcigue of Nations, as more than one 

problems tliatlhosewhoqucstionedfheLcagac American statesman has pointed out, racial 
Uould be.boitcd in oil U is very nice of ihe distinctions will be observed as a ‘cardina 

Christian dninc to sav that, I am sure All feature" At present Orientals arc not 
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allo^Redto set their foot in 
man> Western countries 
From the English colonies as 
-well as from the United 
States, the common people of 
Asia are excluded by. law-. 

And those few who are ad 
mitted at all, have to submit 
to man) galling /estnctions, 
espeaally" in regard to the 
o^vnershlp of land, and some 
bmes, even m pursuit of 

• their occupations Is this dis- 
crimination in accordance 
wath justice and humanity ? 

Can such a policy of discnrai 
nation, which is sanctionedby 
the Coicnant, be productne 
of good will among the^races 
of the earth ? Under these 
circumstances, there is no 
escape from the conclusion 
that the democratic profes- 
sions of equalit} and humani- 
ty of the League are a part of 
a diplomatic hction, a subtle 
\erbal deuce, a hypocritical 
propaganda intended for the 
consumption of the gullible 

Second The last Euro- 
pean w*af was fought, so it 
was alleged, to ^Mpe out 
autocracT, to blot out imperi 
alism Now, the constitution 

* of the League itself is impen- 
ahstic to the >ery core, 
autocratic in the last degree 
How IS this possible? — ^you ask A careful 
examination of the machinery of the League 
•wiW soon disclose that so far as actual ton 
trol IS concerned there is no question of 
equality among members, and that in that 
sense, if in no other, the League is undcmo 
cratic. The larger nations, say four or five 
ofthem, willbe established permanently m 
control and it is they who will dominate the 
Execute e Council, the real coierning body 
of the League 

*TSere are ab$olctdy rvj principles, rules aid re 
gulations Li d diik-n in the covenmt, remarked Sena 
l^r Knox upon the floor of the United Stales Senile 
Tjj wl K.h this xntiflJ ijovcrn ne body is to be gv d-d 
It makes lU onn prnc p'cs rules and regulations it 
hales bef ire it cycry u hether league nu-crber et 

not, when It believes It has \iolated aij such prncp'e 
rule or regulation , it s ts os a court to delenr'ne 
whe'h-r any vwU*wi has actually occurred , it passtj 


judgment upon a Molatioi when found and deter 
mines the means which shall be used in enforcing its 
judgmeit or recommendatioris the luagu- being lioiind ' 
to furnish the means so determ ned upon 

' I am not unm udful of the fact that by the 
'^pxenant preamble international co-operalion and inter 
nationid peace and soruiily are to be promoted inter 
alia, the firm cstabbshtnent of the understand ngs 
of international law as to actual rule of conduct among 
governments’ But this proMSion merely accentuates 
the dRicult), for there is no uiwersally recognwed 
bodyof international law and no provision is made in 
instcumeit for e\ei an attempt to secure one 
Indeed there are mai\ great and fundamental d fler- 
eiccsof opinion as to what IS the rule or principle of 
international law on niany grax'e questions and 
even the customs of nat ons not generally regarded as 
haii ngyet ripened into lotcrnaticr’nl law, are greatly at 
vtnifiar Thus tfie executive council m real tv stand*. 
uiapostion to make itsow-nUw, rules, indreg- 
To sunt up the esecut ^e council is ' 
watt, aad la a large part, cwutiy- 
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My 'V.'' jaillim Chirtee, Sliantong ivinch I! loll of on- 


sans A union miwc abhorrent to our trod twns. to cue 
tree injlitulwos, to the trend of ail eivilired ffcncrjMweBt. 
could not lie devised ' 

Sucli ii one astounding ’^phase'of the 
Lcipue of Nations, winch was tfjdely ad 
\erliscd as a savior of the world a great In. 
hunal of c»]uality and democracy What a 
travesty 1 

TArrr/ Intcrnationallaw, from its twilight 
Miegmning, has recognized the right of ncutra 
hty Now the League, in flat contravention 
of this fundamental international principle, 
proposes to pul an end to the right of small 
countries to remain neutral They will be 
forced to commit acts of war against a power- 
ful neighbor in the interest of the League 

‘Tothem," uailcs Mr David Jayne llitl oocot 
the foremost authont es upon mternational Uw now 
Ihmg-, ’ ihti necessarily seems like (mpressment into a 
service vhich they v,ould esteem it dangerous to under 
take, and a lorcrunnor ol w]>at their utc might be if 
bj compliance they exposed themselves to the enmity 
of a neighbor poMcrfuI enough to injure them viMlIy, 
or if on the ether hand by refusal they incurred the 
pcqalties which the League might inflict upon them 

r^urth ^President Wilson bid down in 
his Fpurteen Points that we should have 
"open cov enants of peace openly arria ed at ” 
Dut instead of an open conference, a secret 
conclave Despite Mr Wilson’s assertion, 
we have, in the place of open covenants, 
secret covenants secretly arrived at The re. 
cent disclosures have brought to light (hat as 
late as February and Afarch of rpiy, England 
and France made underground, secret com- 
pacts with Russia, Italy, and Japan At the 
very crucial moment when pressure was bein^ 
brought to bear upon China to declare vvar on 
Germany — not so much for the good of China 
as for' the bencRt of the Allied powers — 
vTihtra 5r ngihb' iniu' wnVnnntr weiv swivity'ifcft- 
gamed away, without the slightest knowledge 
on the part of the Chinese people to their 
-best hated, and most subtle, irresistible apd 
implacable enemy — Japan 

Th^ concessions wiuch the island kingdom 
had wrung from China by the Pans peace arc 
worth a moment’s consideration, for, the cir- 
cumstances surrounding 'the award throw a- 
starthng light upon the characters of the res- 
ponsible authors of the Covenant Dy fhese^ 
concessions Japan is authorized to estaW^sIr 
a virtual protectorate in the province of Slian- 
tung— Shantung which is innabited by forty 


\be exploited to the fullest economic advantage 
of Japan Those who hold a brief for the 
Shantung outrage maintain that it is as it 
should be, .and that the Japanese have a per- 
fect fight to the Chinese property which they 
have secured from Germany by force of arms 
Is not that a masterpiece of the sophist's art ? 

‘Jspjn’ »3id Mr SgPi>on Che», /he ««// Ifirosn 
Chinese publicist in America. ' tries to justify her de 
miHj for the control of Shantung by saying that she 
dd not take anvthing from China but only from 
Germany that China did not lose anj-thmg by it and 
that the taking of this control from Germany cost 
Japan much in lives and money In this reasoning, 
what IS the d ffcrence in Japans action in this matter 
from the cose of a policeman taking the loot from a 
burj^ and keeping it instead of returning it to its 
rightful owner on the grounds that he, the policeman, 
d d not rob the former owner but only got it from a 
burgttf and therefore he is entitled to the loot " 

What a pity that while professing high- 
sounding idealism, ihe_ Allies should make a 
mock orseif determination / 

Tfie reader should remember in Hits eon. 
ncetion that Germany forced helpless China 
to lease Shantung for ninety-nine years on the 
pretext' that two German Calbolic priests 
were killed by a Chinese mob And in the 
agreement which German) engineered with 
China, it was expressly and unconditionallv 
stipulated that “Germany obligates itself 
never to give any kind of leasehold right to 
any other power” In accordance with this 
Chinese German treaty of 1898 the kaiser’s 
government, let it be clearly understood, had 
absolutely no "sovereignty” over Shantung, 
but only leased rights — rights which the Hohen- 
zollern authorities unequivocally bound them- 
selves neither to su'blet nor to alienate How 
can then the Peace Conference make the pre- 
sent Cbbcrt government of Germany renounce 
•'^K’h.r .w.htsh.i^.ni'.vaf.had.? 

Can anybody tell what President Wilson 
means when he says that Japan will "return 
the sovereignty without qualification to 
China" ? 

Moreover, when China declared war 
against Germany in August, 1917, all treaties 
between the two countries were legilly ren- 
dered nult and void, and every concession 
made to Germany in Shantung reverted to the 
H^ublic of China naturallj and automatic- 
ally As the state of war abrogated all existing 
comiiacts between the two warring nations, so 
the Fans Peace Conference had not a jot or 
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A Six tO*Oac Shot 

Under the present arrangcfflcnt^ the IJnUsh Empire tiUI hare 
DO less than Totcs, and the United States 00I7 one rote in 
theLea^nc ofh'^tions 


tittle of right to hand o\er 
Shantung to Japan. In truth, 
bj no possible standard of 
honesty can it be clamed 
for a minute that Nippon has 
anj more right m Shantung 
than has Germany in Alsace- 
Lorraine 

The Japanese gesemnxent 
IS non promising that Shan- 
tung mil be restored to the 
original owner in due course 
Onenould like to'ask, hon- 
e\er, this question How is 
Japan preparing to return 
Shantung to China ? 

"She IS doing it by intrenching 
hetseU, not atone m the German 
concession, ans^^ers The CkrtsUati 
Satnee ihnttor of Boston cdi 
torulh, ' but eNcrjiihere throughout 
the peninsub by securing control 
of vital railway's and mineral rights 
by pouring Japanese immigrants 
into the country , b} carrying on a 
campaign of dispossession which has 
never been paralleled not even by 
the Germans m Poland or the Hun 
garians m Transylvania Lands, 
stores, nrden plots, fisheries, salt 
works, business of all sorts, e\ ery 
where, have suddenly become Japa 
nese This has not been done by 
the crude method of deprivation 
The means adopted ate ‘perfectly 
tegaj* Anew regubtion is intro 
duced A license IS requ red to cany 
on business The cost of I cense is 
fixed at quite unbearable sum, and, 
in the event of nonpayment the 
property is seired at a nominal 
figure Chincse.t>casant5 who M 
ages immemorial, have made their 
Isxnq (tonv coastal f«K«ics, have 
been charged two hundred dollars 
J 600 rupeesj for these 1 censes, of 
course potting them out bf business, 
thcr places on the fish ng grounds being at onC^ 
usurpra by Japanese squatters 

Thus, once again, the^Mlies havemadd 
thevvorld safe (or righteousness — thanks to 
the League of Nations, "the spokesman of 
the moral and religious interests of mankind • ’ 

Somehow or other the people cverawher^ 
were deliberately led to believe that aft secret 
conventions would be abandoned after th^ 
war , but It seems beyond and above all dsT 
that the people have been deceit ed in cold* 
blood by a few empire mongers and theif 
fiicndsor iateUiles The Supreme Couned 
at Paris, in so far as it served its own selfis** 


ends, has aclnally sanctioned and legalued 
all secret "understandings" In fact they 
have, with one or two exceptions, become a 
part of the o-ganic law of the League One 
IS therefore driven to opposing the League 
because it ratifies and sanctifies almost every 
secret treaty entered into between the Allies 
pnor and daring the war, no matter how 
iniquitous, how unholy such a treaty may be 
ft/tk "The war of the nations/' we were 
told with oracular finality, was a war to end 
war fo' ail times Uhlike the professioral 
diplcanalists and politicians, I do not pretend 
to plumb the depths of the' 
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at the iflalter jn the light of the past, I can 
only say that the whole annals of manUnd 
fail to re\BaI a single decade of perpetnil 
peace Let us take as a speamen~onIy one 
country, Europe, which is held up in season 
and out of season as a model to be admired 
and Imitated History shows that European 
civil war has teen a normal state of affairs 

’During the Chnilian era's-ijs a dslmgusfied 
‘ Amciican publci^I, ■ there ha\e been 451 major «ars 
or one in ever^ four and one-quarter years An 
exammaijon of history diseJoses the following farts 
England and France the most 1 beral and enlightened 
nations of Europe ha%e spent at «ar during^ last 
fioo > ears 419 years and 373 years respectnely Eng- 
land in Ihe luel/fh eetiiury fought fiftj four per ecof of 
her -time, >*hile in the nineteenth century she fought 
fifty three and a half per cent of it Here we have an 
approach to perpetual peace of <me-half of one per cent 
m 800 years France m the twelfth century fought 
thirty SIX and half per cent of her time and m the 
nineteenth century thirty five per cent ff the pnnci 
pal-mt ons of Europe be lumped fifty tno per cent of 
their time was spent at peace and forty eight per cent 
atwar during theSoo ye^fs whictv closed with the 
□meteenth eentury ' C 

The expenditures of these wars, only those 
of the nineteenth century, were eighty four 
billion rupees, and four and a half miTlions of 
ines 

‘The eosH of than five years of tins btest 
wai'-whieh rcsulied wemust admit desp te iheempby 
ment of every twentieth century peace agency or detice 
known W men— ha* been po** biy dose upon three (f) 
■mi llions of dollars [six billions of rupcesj and mne mQ 
lion* of 1 ve* ’ 

According to this record of the past, Euro 
pean history is a perpetual bloody prize fight, 
of which the Allies have won this round , out 
IS there any reason to thinJr from previons 
experience that this round will be thtfJast ? 

There are nevertheless men who unctuously 
prate of everlasting worldwide peace These 
enthusiasts should know by now that the 
League plan does not abolish war, or make 
, future It ar impossible No prOMSsonhasbeen 
made for the abolition of national armaments 
Instead of fixing a general scale of reciprocal 
disarmament, ample opportunity is provided 
for “warlike purposes' by giving each nation 
the Tight of ' taking account of (he geographi- 
cal situatiqp" with reference to military and 
naval increases Indeed, this ^‘instrument of 
peace" actually legalizes war and makes it 
compulsory m several cases "Tlie proposed 
covenant," remarked Honorable Philander 
Chas Knox who has been ^ member in (be 
cabinet of three diUerentAmencan President^ 
“instead of jibolishing war, actually unctions. 
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breeds, and commands U Moreover, it abso- 
lutely requires that every future war shall be 
a potentul world war, and that we shall be 
an active participant In every such war " No 
doubt about it At this moment, thirteen 
months after the signing of (he armistice, 
“the weight of armaments bids fair to rival 
that of the decade before the nar” And Is 
»t not possible thaT this enormous crushing 
armament with which Europe is saddled will 
lead sooner or later (o another and vaster 
European war ? 

In this connection the people of India 
read (he last paragraph of (he article sixteen 
of the Cov enant, which says, ' the members 
of the league agree, further, that they will 
mutually support one another jn the financial 
and economic measures which are taken 
under this article, in order to mmimire the . 
loss and inconvenience resulting from the 
above measures' \\^at will be India’s 
contributions under this facile arrangement ? 

/ wonder Doubtless the outbreak of eveo 
terrible European war, every vvorld war, will 
afford ‘glorious opportunities" for Ihe 
shedding of Indian blood, destruction of 
Indian life, and the squandering of the 
fre«-as-water money which the people of 
famine ridden India will have to provide from 
(heir misery and wretchedness 

SfjriA Perbnps the most dangerous, the 
most liarmful, and the most v icious of all the 
bad articles in this sham League of Nations 
IS the article ten, which is considered by Us 
supporters as 'the keystone of the arch of 
the covenant *’ A cursory evammatioa will 
servetoshow that (he keystone iS'veiy inse- 
cure, and if the arch has to rest upon it, the 
Covenant is bound to tumble to pieces The 
article m question pledges the members of 
the League to “respect and preserve as 
against etfernal aggression the territorial 
iotegrify and evMling pobtical independence 
of all members of the league " By this provi 
Sion those who will lom the Leigue vvill 
write a policy of mutual insurance They vvnll 
become the sponsors, the guardians, or the ^ 

• bondsmen of every other nation They will 
guarantee the present territorial boundaries 
and existing political systems of aome forty 
different nations, including several autocratic 
monarchies and llieir accessories According 
to Professor Hornfaeck of Wisconsin Uoiver- 
sity the total European possessions in 
leaving out the recent territories annexed 
onder the very nose of the League— ate 
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9 500 OQO square miles w ith a population of 
400 ooojooo And whab the members of the 
League are proposing to do is to underwrite 
the political and economic enslaiement of 
these millions and millions of human beings 
regardless of the fact that thousands and 
thousands of them are sleeping in France 
and Flanders fields today after fighting to 
secure liberty for all peoples 

The article ten, when read between the 
lines, has a particularly sinister meaning for 
India It means that India may be us^ to 
pull chestnuts out of the fire for other nations 
It means that Hindustan may be entangled 
in the wretched politics and criminal wars of 
Europe's governing djmasties and exploiting 
classes It implies that a situation may arise 
where India will ha\e to pour forth her 
heart’s blood and her golden treasure in 
order to presene the boundary line of Poland 
to repel an miiasion in Italy or to subjugate 
Persia and Turkey It is also under this 
article that Hindustan will be under moral 
as well as ' legal ' obligations to guarantee 
and maintain the despoiling of China by Japan 

Another point The article ten prevents 
nations struggling to break the chains of 
oppression and tjTanny from receiving help 
from outside Pause and reflect what would 
have been the history of Europe and America 
today if there had been a League of Nations 
How many of the European countries which 
struggled to the light through revolutions 
would ha>e succeeded if they had not recened 
external aid ? Would the United States of 
America haiebeen able to become an mdepen 
dent nation ivithout the helpTif France ? Could 
George Washington with his handful of 
ragged 'embattled farmers win the American 
.Vka’" iV.itluui* ithrgeiiviuusr 

help of Rochambeau and Lafajette? Does 
anj man in his senses suppose for an instant 
that the little Cuba could throw off the 
barbarous Spanish yoke without the armed 
assistance of the United States ? Let God 
be thanked evermore that there was no pesli 
•lent, pernicious article ten to prevent America 
from doing for mankind what it has done in 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands 

As it stands the League ofNations is the 
onlj effective international agency which the 
imperialistic countries maj employ in holding 
their rebellious subjects in check 'in the 
final anal>'sis,’ spoke the redoubtable Robert 
M La Follete in the United States Coneress 

47V^2 


the f eaguc of Nations is an instrument for the 
presemton of the status quo like the Hob 
ADiancc of rSi^ it is couched m the language ot 
ideal sm and peace But 1 kc the Hol^ All ance it 
will be used for the suppression of natonalties and 
toe the prosecution of oppressive warfare 

"This covenant closes the door m the face of every 
poaple striving for freedom Not one of the races now 
n^d in bondage had a voice in the making of th s ins- 
trument. Not one was granted an opportunity to be 
heard at Paris This covenant was so cunningly 
conceived that the first act of revolution will be inter- 
preted as a ‘threat of war and a disturbance of the 
peace of nations Patriots seek ng external aid for 
their countries as Frankl n sought aid in France for 
the struggling American colon es and as Kossuth, 
Kosciusko and many others have sought aid in the 
United States for the cause of human fre^om by the 
terms of this treaty become international outlaws 
No mgenuity of interpretation of the articles of this 
document can remove from my mmd the conviction 
that it desfrojs everywhere the right of asjlum ‘ 

Needless to sa>, I am stronglyin favor 
of CO operation between nations to stimulate 
progress and preserve honorable peace The 
fact of the matter is that I havealw-ajs felt, 
along with all forward looking, upstanding 
men, that there must be some sort of 3 
soaety of nations which wiU adjust inter, 
national disputes b) arbitration and save the 
world from the horrors of needless war. 
The conclusion of the five terrible years of 
tears and bloodshed aroused in me a hope, 
that there will be a new order in the world— an 
order based upon law and justice That hope 
alas t has proved to be a soap bubble I still 
hear the pathetic cries of my oppressed 
fellow men - Far away accross the seas and 
oceans, over the hills and mountains, I still 
hear the iron link of the alien chain clanking 
to their rags The East asked for freedom, and 
the West has given her ‘a scrap of paper" 
Xlw* jJ Aatioas .wiU-nfiither^rom/iL" 

peace nor prevent war, and as to overthrow- 
ing imperialistic aggression and securing 
freedom throughout the world the mere sug- 
gestion is laughable Thanks be to the 
Almightj that the United States Senate 
supreme imong the highest deliberative 
assemblies of the world has flatly rejected 
the League of Nations The motive force in 
the action is the increasing realizing sense 
that the League, as stated by TAe Chicago 
Herald and£xaminer, “is the secret control 
of world business and dividing up of world 
territorj — an international mtrignewoven into 
a peace treat) by secret diplomacy, accepted 
and condoned by President W'llson in Pans 
calling itself a league of nations, but iq 
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reality a league of politicians, making Nations the e(Tecti\e instrurnent of inter 
hypocritical high professions of Mrtue but national conscience ’ especiallj designed for 
doing acts of treachery, wrong and injustice” the future happiness of the world 
And, behold, this is the sacrosanct League of 


CHARACTER SKETCH OP COLONEL JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, M P. 
INDIA S CHAMPION IN PARLIAMENT 
By St Niiial Sincii 


T hough Colonel Josmh Wedgwood’s 
advocacy of the Indian cause in and 

out ofParhament has made his name 

famihar to Indians yet. few of them know 
the life story of their champion and his 
ideas on men and matters Not many 
Indians even realise that bis interest in 
Indian affairs did not begin when he was 
aooointed to the Mesopotamia Com 
mission hut that, on the contratr, vcara 
before the war began, his love of liberty 
had made himbreak many a lan« in defence 
of freedom of person, speech and moment 
m India In this circumstance, I 
apologv for drawing a character sketch 
of our mend 
A MANASD 1 DROTJICR 

' Colonel Medgwood was born exactly 
48Wrsagoat Barhston, in StafTordshire, 
famous by h.s E«“‘ 
fathur, the master potter Etnma Uoe 
of the medallions made by that great 
artist who combined high idealism with 
So uncommon gemus for business showed 
a heavily chained negro, m a kncclingpo 

and a brother - 

The noble spirit thatinsprcd that elm- 
ception certainly descended to jMiah 
Wedcaood of the present gcnmtion 
To him all oppressed humanity, nhntever 
belts colour, race, or religion, turns m 
Uie sure tuowlcdge of finding sympathy. 

Shortly" atlcrthe death of his father m 
18 OT, Jo?mh Clement Wedgaood ea^ 
the simps at Elsarck shipyard, and later 


studied at the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich After taking the degree of 
Naval Architect, he was appointed Assist 
ant Naval Constructor at Portsmouth 
Dockyards Butthe salary thathe received 
was poor and he stayed tbere only a year 
Retnraing to Elswiclc Shipyard he was 
placed in charge of the drawing offices 
ATHMR 

The defeats of British troops in South 
Afnca sent young Wedgwood, nfter the 
black week in Decemb*, 1899, volunteer 
jog to the Boer War Gi\ en a commission 
as Captain m the Elsw ick Battery, R F A , 
he arrived ID South Africa nnd eerved first 
under Major (now General Sir) Ian irainil 
ton, and later under Colonel (now riclu 
Marshal Lord) Allcnby 

That war was the termination of the 
Rudyard Kiphng stage of British culture 
At any rate, it cured W edgw ood of Im 
pcnalism 

After tlic cessation of hostilities he 
settled down in South Afnca as Resident 
Magistrate of the District of Ermelo, where 
he was in charge of a territory some 2 GOO 
snunre miles in area, w ith a population of 
15,000 whites and 20,000 AfncansC'Na 
tives”) 

Two years in that post gave him admi 
nistrativc eipcnencc, and an insight into 
iiuroan nature— expcnence nnd insight that 
be hna found io he of the greatest utility 
15 after life Talking ofhishfcin Ermelo, 
he said 

JIEALtSG SORBS 

■‘WchnJ to heal the wouuds ofliatred, and 
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to rebuild tbc ruined countrj*. Farm bouses 
were destroyed. Flocks and herds were gone. 
Towns were burnt. Every white man was 
ruined. The Boers who had fought to the end 
hated those ho had surrendered and helped the 
British more than they hated the British / 
had to keep the peace and help all orrtO their 
legs. As all were equally ruined, it was at first 
a large family existence. \Vc helped and fed each 
other as on a desert island. 

“The Boers liked me why I do not know. 1 
am not sure whether' it was because 1 traced 
their pedigrees and knew who was whose annt 
and uncle or because I lent them money on 
their farms. Under the rose, I ran a weekly 
paper, race meetings, and dances. 

“All went well in my district— except that 
there, as elsewhere, the Boers would take no 
part in the administration of the country. ‘We 
will govern ourselves,’ they said, ‘but we will 
not act as your officials * 

“And all was complicated by the habits of the 
Boers in dealing with the 'native', and the 
jealous hatred of the townsmen for the Indian 
traders. I walked a tight-rope for two years." 

On bis return from South Africa, Wedg* 
wood decided to go into Parliament.’ At‘« 
the end of 100-k be w'as adopted os 
prospective candidate for Newcastle-under* 
Lypie, inhis natt\e country of StafiFord* 
shire, by the local branch of the Liberal 
Party. In January, 1906, be was elected, 
defeating Sir Alfred Seale Haslam. Soon 
afterwards he was appointed Parliament* 
ary Private Secretary to Mr. Walter 
Runcimon at the Treasury. 

FROM FAUrANISM TO FREEDOM 

When he entered Parliament, Wedgw’ood 
was a sort of collectivist socialist of the 
Fabian Society type. He believed in the 
State, and tended towards bureaucratic 
ideas. Like all those young men he wanted 
to do good to the “Lower Orders", to 
make them sober, thrifty, moral by Act of 
Parliament. 

It was some time before he came to put 
Freedom and Justice above expediency, 
before he came to hate the injustice of 
exploitation more than the results of 
exploitation. But he read Henry George’s 
“Progress and Poverty", and from that 
date became the advocate 'of the destruc* 

* tion of landlordism and industrial Uberty 
that the world knows to-day. . 

During the elections that took place in 
Januarj* and December, 1910, Wedgwood 


had to fight hard against -Captain Grogan, 
traveller and explorer, whose summary 
methods with “natives” in East Africa had 
well fitted him to oppose W’edgw’ood in 
the Conservative interest. Each time, 
however, he was elected with a substantial 
majorit}’. 



FIGHTING LASDLORPISM. 

The 1910 elections were fought on 
landlordism. “God gave the land to the 
people” was sung on every platform. 
But, according to Wedgwood, no sooner 
were the Liberal leaders reinstated in 
power than they turned tail rather than 
face tbc vested interest of the landlords. 
The fire went out of the Liberal Party, and 
all men can see it dying to-day. Wedgwood 
and the land men have gon& over the 
Labour Party because they felt they were 
betrayed. 

The question of the people’s land could 
still, however, be raised in the Crown 
colonies in Africa. Wedgwood, after a 
long enquiry, got a fundamental law 
passed that reserves the land of Nigeria for 
the “native" inhabitants as a common 
possession of all. With that other 
defender of “natives”, E. D. Morel, 'he 
^ fought every " attempt to exploit the 
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“natives” for the benefit of white planters 
and traders in Africa 

INDBFr\’CE OF INDIAN FREEDOM , 

Dunng the Indian Budget debate of 
1910, Josiah \Yedgx\ood astonished bis 
Liberal friends bj making a long and 
impassioned statement coademninglbe fire 
repressive Acts passed bj the Government 
of India He declared that the fact that the 
Press Act had been passed by Unions m 
India did not affect India alone, but affected 
the good name of Britain He did not deny 
that political murder had been committed 
m India, and that English men and women 
had been brutally done to death But he 
contended that repressive measures such 
as the Press and Seditious Meetings Acts 
could not tend "to increase loyalty check 
sedition, and stop murder Even if it 
were conceded that they would have such 
an effect, he mamtained, their cviatence in 
India would still constitute treason 
against Britain's good name 

The Honourable and gallant Afember 
snappedhis fiDgersiuthefaceofthe manon 
the spot ” The officials might knou India 
but ne kneu historv, and history pro%cd 
that loyalty and co-operation could never 
be foiw by coercion The bureaucrat 
had "a natural tendency to use the keenest 
and best u capon ” 

Wedgwood did not, however, base his 
arguments upon the inutility of repressive 
methods but begged the Members to 
follow British traditions and refuse to set 
their seal upon the legislation framed to 
put down sedition in India lie quota! the 
Litin mavinj Saluspopvh suprrmn Jcx 
—the welfare of the ]icopIc is the supreme 
law, and" another simple maxim /Iraf 
jastitia runt cno/um— do justice though 
tlie heavens shall fall The first maxim 
he declared, whs the one solely relied upon 
by the Indian bureaucracy, which refused 
to admit that ‘justice nnd not expediency 
must come first ’ 

As to the Indian police Wedgnood 
declared that you could pay them double 
or triple wJmt they then received, or 
inorcnsc theif salaries ns much ns you 
pieaseil butifjou nrftied tJicm w ith legis 
lation such ns it was proposed lo pass 
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you could not expect that there aiould be 
any improvement in their character An 
autoccatK government would create a 
bad police 

Then Wedgwood took the repressne 
Acts, ad sernttm and showed the iniqui 
tous and nn Bntish character of each one 
First he dealt with the Deportations 
Act (Regulation) of ISIS and characterised 
it as being founded upon the principle of the 
Bastille and of the lettre de c'lcbet under 
Louis \I\ He did not think if Mr 
Gladstone had been alive that a Liberal 
Ministry would employ a measure that 
flew in the face of eiery Liberal principle 
of the last 200 years 
Next he dealt with the Seditious Meetings 
Art, dfserjbi:^ its working’ in frank, 
unvarnished English that could not be 
misunderstood nor miseonstmed and 
Comparing it to the Anti Jacobian legisln 
tioo of 1794- 5 He reminded tlie Ifoasc 
that when under tliehead of ‘constructive 
treason ’ the Government tried to make 
membersljjp of the Law Association 
punishable bj death Lord Campbell 
declared that State trials took place in 
Scotland and m England upon w huh we 
now look back with shame" He quoted 
the speech of Lord Lrakine that great 
Lord Chancellor of Englnudwho saicd 
Bntons from losing Ihwr liberty At tint 
the Members laughed nnd Y edgw ood read 
them a lecture for their icvitj 

Onr champion in parliament found ib 
dilHcuIttofinawordsto depict the Press Act 
m its true colours He reminded the Hou«c 
that in England the case of the Press Act 
wns decided Jong ago m the days of John 
Scott Lord Eldon and Thomas Prskinc 
ami |ilcndcd that the 'Mentbers would not 
go back on the teaching of their ancestors 
at the bidding of the new burcaucrnc) He 
lamented that the onlv voices raised in 
defcpce of liberty and Liberalism were Ins 
ownnndMrKeir Hardies He found it 
difficult to understand how Lord Morlci, 
that great npostJe of freedom could be 
backing up legislation which if npphed, ^ 
would make it possible to punish people 
for having copies of books bv Alilton nnd 
Mill and to confi'catc sifcli classics as 
tending to produce disaffection and feared 
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that, on the same ground it might be 
necessarv to discontinua teaching English ^ 
history in Indian schools 

G04L OP BRITISH RULE 

It IS worthy of note that in this speech 
Wedgwood foreshadorved the statement 
made bj Mr Montagu in the Honse of 
Commons almost -exactl} se\en years 
later He demanded that the British 
Go\emment should state defimtel 3 whether 
they actuallj wanted India sometime to 
be free and self governing or not If tbej 
did want India ultiniatelj to be a self 
governing Union or Federation like South 
Africa, whether it be m twentj , fifty or a 
■hundred years, then let them "be open and 
above board and tell the people of India 
that thev aimed at that solution Then let 
them laj their plans for some ultimate 
solution on those lines and having done 
BO let them stick to tho«e plans without 
any vacillation whatever The best means 
to stop sedition in India was to tell the 
people the road that the British meant 
them to travel, so that they could see the 
milestobes in front of them and know 
exactly how thej were progressing 
towards their goal 

A DOlOfITi DEBATER 

If any one doubted Wedgwood's ability 
to fight for the sake <^f his ideals, that 
doubt must have been dispelled by bis 
record m regaxd to the Mental Deficiency 
Bill, In October, 1913 which he held to 
impinge the liberty of the sotgect He 
"‘rose on Monday afternoon and for twelve 
hours fought the Bill until the closure at 
a quarter to four the next morning He 
had spoken fifty five times at eleven 
o'clock At fifteen minutes to midnight 
he went Out and drank a glass of barley 
vvater,''the only other nourishment that 
he took being bars of chocolate fetched 
by Mr Homer, a Unionist Member, who 
took pity upon the fighting man from 
Staffordshire who preferred to go hungry 
"rather than miss an opportunity to deliver 
a blow at the Bill he was opposing 
During the debate he spoke 150 times He 
attended a Committee meeting at 10 30 
the next morning, entered the lists s^m 


atllpm, and was still fighting at five 
• o’clock m the morning 

Wedgood is able to bear strains that 
wonld wreck the constitution of another 
man because he leads an athletic life Even 
to day he cycles to Parliament from his 
home in Chelsea and back again several 
tim^s a dav Humorists declare that the 
secret of his- ability to bear strain lies m 
the fact that he has an easy conscience 
ITIVAJeAGliN 

Immediately after the w ar broke out in 
191-t- Wedgwood got a commission in 
the Armoured Car Section Tn September, 
1914, he went as Lieutenant Commander, 
R N V R to Belgium, and saw fighting, 
near LiUe, Tournay , and Antwerp Shortly 
afterw ards he was attached to the Belgian 
Army, fighting on the Scheldt, and Yser 
In the spnng of 1915, Wedgwood took 
over a squadron of amionred cars Fmdmg 
the cars u«eless in Galhpob, he was allovVed 
to unmount the guns and place them on 
casements on the ' River Clyde”— a wreck 
ship that was beached at Helles Beach 
At the landing with the 29th Division 
(General Hunter Western, now M P for 
Bute and Northern), he sliowed such 
gallantry that he-was awarded the D S 0 
lie was badly wounded on May 6th while 
in charge of machine guns of the Naval 
Bngade for which he w as promoted 
Commander 

His description of his wound in his 
article Ilif/i Machine Guns tn Galhpoh 
deserves to be quoted 

‘ It is in the treatment of the n ounded that 
jon «ee mankind at its best In a moment the 
wounded man becomes a little baby and the rest 
become the tendcrest of mothers They carried 
me in in w hjspers One gnpped my band as thev 
cutaway the clothes, another lit a agarette 
and put it between mj,^ bps Before the war it 
w-is given to few to learn the love of tho'c v\ho 
have gone together through the long valle3 of 
the shadow of death and learnt to trust each 
other to the end 

In December, 1915, after his recovery, 
he went w ith machine guns to East Africa, 
under command of General Smnts He 
was invalided home with maiana m July, 
1916 There he saw plenty of the Indian, 
troops, for whom he has the greatest 
admiration 
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0>.MESOPOTAmANCOVMlSSIO-^ , Not long on acconnf of the 

Soon after his return to Pariiament, attitude of otEcial Liberals toivnnis the 
Wedgwood was put upon the Mesopotemia W or on Russia and the Jand question, be 
Commission by the direct vote of theHouse joined the Independent Labour Party, and 
nf rnmtnr«r.ir where, On account of his he is now one of the best debaters and the 


sturdiest fighters for llbertj m4hc Labour 
Party in the House of Commons 

/\rrArsc ikterest /v i\oia 

Ever since he was appointed to the 


of Commons' 

transparent honesty of purpose 

dialectic skill he is exceedingly popular, 
even with sections that consider him a 
‘ crank’ —or, to use the jargon of the dav, 

a ‘‘Bolshevist , and where he is famiharly ,, »» , , 

knol^^las ‘Jos’ or'Jossy’ Nooneonthat Mesopotamia Comimssioa Colonel Bedg 
Commission subjected the witnesses, ^ood bis displajed aniateaseinterest in 
especiaUy tfae highly placed ones to a Indian problems ^heneicr the occasion 
more searching cross examination than he ^jose, he has asked searcliin" questions 
about official vnganes in India and often 
The separate report tint Wedgttood has foUorsed op !i.s qoeshons ivith supple 
wrote is a couragSous document that, I “Mtarr questions shoo ing not onlr ifog 
am sure, will live m liislori It once for Redness but also remortable hnowledge of 
aU shattered the ch.ms of effieieney made “'ll"; II' 1“' “ ''fl'”!; 1’“'* 

m behalf of the ‘Inaiaa' Ciul Serv.ee bj •” ''"T Indjaa debate that has tnlea 
non Indiaa members of that setvice and plote, "penally dunng the debate on the 
their partisans ‘Lastlj, he wrote m Go.ernmenl of India Bill (non Art), m 
that report, 'I iiould recommend that the course of w Inch he moved n oF'jto 
Indians be given a larger voice in the of amendments wit. n view topureuading 

Jr 

From date ^^hen this separate K* 5 «lations 


E\cn at the nsk of P'me awny a 
secret, J must say that hut ibr Colonel 
Wedgiiood s refusal, thcino\e made from 
influential quarters against debating 


report was published, the Indian mo^e 
ment for self government took a new turn 
In the debate that took place shortlr 

afterwards nmendments for the .m?rovement of th-e 

“r °.^ontat. 'k?de®a%'^a,t Bill might have proved s^ssful In that 
the future of India, which foreshadowed onlj the Anglo Indian clcnicnt in 

the famous declaration of August. 1917, of Commons ivould have made 


and secured him the reversion of Mr 
Chamberlain’s post 

Towards the end of December, 1017, 
Wedg\%ood was chosen by^thc Foreign 
Office to proceed on a confidential mission 
to the Government of Sibena, with the 
rank of Colonel Before he armed the 
Tomsk Government had been overthrown 
and he had to return after interesting 


on effort to get the Bill amended— some* 
thing like what happened aftcnvnrds in 
tlie House of Lords I know that the 
pressure that was brought to bear upon 
Colonel Wedgwood was a nature 
difficult to resist But to Ins credit be it 
said that he did resist it, knowing that to 
do otherwise would be to give Indians the 
impression that even the radical clement 
m the House of Commons were contented 


“““ ; C L r<ef m tiie Jiousc oi i_ommons were contenteu 

eipeneuecs of Bolshevik Siberia useful , measure that thev knew could not 
interviews 10 Japan Pekin and VVoslimg 

as among the ■> >' 'F''''' "> IVWAAS 


Ijoionei uxijwt 

few Members of I’arharoent who 
returned unopposctl ns nn Independent at 
the General election of December, 1*>18 


In Colonel Wedgwoods view, Indians 
'ihotild moke the best possible u«c of the 
opportunity that Ibc Act giv cs Uicni w hifc 
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thej continue their constitutional ngitn 
tion for full Home Rule He is afraid that 
the exaggerated importance that the 
measure attaches to l*ro\inaal Admmis 
tration may menace the grow ing sense of 
nationality in India He therefore warns 
Indians against dnersion of their forces 
from National into Pro%ancial channels 
He exhorts them to send their best men to 
the Legislative As'sembl^ where the^ 
should use the right of interpellation to 


keep the officials in as eflcctn e check as 
possible 

Colonel Wedgwood hopes that when 
Lahonr comes into power ns itmentahly 
must do within a few years it will give 
India complete control over her purely 
domestic affairs Those affairs he says 
are and should be the exclusuc concern 
of Indians and which thej alone can ad 
minister m a manner satisfactory to 
themselves 


INDIV AND INDIANS ABROAD 


I NDIA has many enemies m the world 
who are interested in creating and 
raamtaming prejudices against her in 
•tlie mmds of the ciMhzed peoples of the 
earth The most dangerous the roost 
insidious and the most persistent of them 
are (1) the Indians themselies and (2) 
the Christian missionaries We will ex 
plain what we mean and for that purpose 
will take tip the second class first 

The Christian missionary is interested 
m painting India as black as he can 
The interests of his calling demand that 
No motive is so strong as the economic 
We do not mean to insinuate that everj 
missionary is actually and consciously 
dominated by economic motues but we 
do say that the whole class is interested 
m keeping the missionary movement 
going They simply cannot afford to let 
the moiement die The movement must 
and can only be kept going on by funds 
and funds can only be had by painting 
the object of their solicitude black and 
backward diseased and destitute The 
missionary movement is not a religious 
movement It is not an educational 
movemedt Nor is it a philanthropic move 
ment It is first and foremost a political 
and economic movement Rehgion educa 
tion philanthropy are all handy jnstm 
ments for spreading the gospel of Im 
penahsm and capitalism Iropenabsm and 


capitalism arc twins They are two in 
one Their objectives their motives and 
their methods are the same The mission 
mo\eroeat IS only one of the means they 
emp’oy to establish and maintain their 
sway 

This can only be understood by a pern 
sal ofthe literature which those interested 
in obtaining financial and other support 
for tile missions publish and promulgate 
in the United States One such book 
lies before me It is called ‘ The DemO 
cratic Movement in Asia by one Tyler 
Dennett On page 10 speaking of the 
value of the missions to the United 
States os a nation besavs 

The m ssionary as an interpreter is extremely 
salaable lie is constantly explain og and 
illustrating the American people to his cons 
titnents To most of h s neighbours he is first 
an Amencan and secondarily a missionary 
when he opens a school he succeeds to the 
honorable state of teacher among peoples 
who have always given the r greatest rever 
ence to wise men and sages llis hospital 
creates infinite goodwill His supenor edu 
cation and his altruist c putposes immediately 
elevate him to a place of leaclersh p in matters 
of social reform nnd not unfrequently of govern 
ment ITe creates vev. markets and new 
mdustnes of immensedirect and tad rect ralae to 
lateraational trade The m ssionoiy’s influence 
IS all the greater because actually he has no 
relation to government politics or commerce 
and ts only controlled {’) by motives which 
adm t no other purpose than to hberate the 
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people for tlicir own good, Ijj cm'incjpatjng 
them from their spintml bondage 

It IS plain then, that niereljr an rnbgbteiinl 
self interest on the part of the Lnitcd States is 
quite sufllcient to justifj the presence of the 
Atnfncaa Missionary among the Asiatic 
races (The italics and the intenogalion 
mark are mine ) 

The above remarlcs arc prcccde^I by the 
following observation on page 8 

‘ The United 'States has now become a world 
power and has assumed a place of leadership 
among the nations v. Inch will involve more and 
more concern for the political welfare of Asia (>) 
This new relation to the backward races (>) will 
in time demand that the United States sbal) 
assume its proportionate responsibility which 
must be very large, for such economic derelop 
ment of the peoples ns v, ill be necessary to fit 
them for intemitionnl partnersliip to produc 
tion trade and politics Hitherto the bnsmess 
roan has seen in Asia many n f eJd for exploita 
tioa the missionary Ins been primarily impel 
Jed by the urge to preach the gospel to all 
nations These t«o motnes can no /onger £>e 
considered exelasire of or opposed to etch 
©tier (The italics and mirks of interrogation 
are mine) 

Of course nil this is done or intended 
to be done for the benefit of the backward 
peoples The motives and objects arc from 
beginning to end “altruistic” and purely 
‘humanitarian” Itjs in the interest of 
these backward peoples to buy Amencan 
goods, to have Amencan leaders of 
industry among them, to use Amencan 
cipital and also to have Amencan made 
Chnstianity for which tJiere is no market 
at borne Goods, includmg religion, not 
consumed at home*' must have markets 
abroad India and China supply two of 
the biggest mirkets of the world and 
hence the desirability of their being kept 
under European nnd Chnstianleidcrsliip 

rmpenafism and* cipifiAsm dirpmoi 
their life and progress for their iitahtj 
and activity, on a particular kind of 
psychology Their very existence depends 
upon the subject races and the working 
men underrating tliem^lves Theyhypno 
tise the latter into a belief of their 
infenonty and incapability, until "they 
actually become inferior and incapable 
and imbcate, as well The missions help 
thcm‘*m tins noble task Ilcnce all Im . 
pcnalists and capitalists arc m favonr of 
missionary work ^\ho supplies the 


smews of w ir for mission work? From 
what sources come the big donations 
that swell the mission funds’ Vho builds 
the churches and helps in the propaga 
tion of the Gospel? Who presides at the 
missionary meetings ? The Impenahsts 
and capitalists, the commercnl and finan 
cnl magnates ofGreat Bntam and America 
and other coantnes of the west, men w ho 
make their wealth by sweating their- 
fellow Christian working men, and fay 
tvorking children and women to death in 
their factories— men m whose business 
lives you hardly come across a single 
Item of mercy , pity and hutnineness not 
to speak of spirituality— men who • are 
interested in forcing their workers in 
the factories to work for long hours, nnd 
tinder unbearable conditions— men who 
bleed children nnd w omen to death There 
15 more field for Christian missionaiT" 
Work IB Europe and America where people 
aregmogup Chnstinmty hy the millions 
Vet we find that the vast bulk of foreiga 
Hussion funds are spent m the Onent 
In hi3 book Profits of Religion , 
Uptoo Sinclair, the Ameneia noiehst, 
has exposed the mercenary basis of the 
missionary propaganda I ha\ e not .read 
the book yet but have read some reviews 
of it and can safely recommend it to all 
who arc interested in the subject 

Apart from these general considerations 
India has a special complaint against 
American missionaries working in India 
and who haie worked there in the past 
The American missionary, present or past, 
is the greatest slanderer of India nnd the 
Indnn people w e have in the United States 
He still features Suttee female infanticide 
entorcerf witfowdooif oi' Zndian women 
the immorality of our temples, the prac 
tree of throwing children to crocodiles m 
tile Ganges as the common prc\ ailing 
vices of Indian life W henever n speaker 
on Home Rule lectures, hepestershim with 
these questions and also about caste, de-* 
pressed classes and other cognate subjects 
These questions have been put to me in 
eiMT place where I have lectured, a/most 
mthout exception and I have clchveretl 
hundreds of lectures in all parts of the 
countiy by this time My retorts made 
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the missionaries look very small and 
drew laughter and applause from the 
audience, but the missionary went away 
unconvinced. 

' The Christian mlssslonary paints India 
as one of the most backward countries of 
the earth and its population one of the 
most superstitious and ignorant. He 
creates this impression in onler to get 
funds for his work, and, according to 
his standards of morality, this is quite 
legitimate. Be it said to our shame that 
there are a number of Indians in this 
country, Christians and Non-Christians, 
who substantially help them in their nefari- 
ous propaganda. The missionary organi- 
zations pay them for their speeches and 
also otherwise help them in securing work, 
scholarships and appointments. 

To add insult to injury these missiou- 
aries, men and women, often profess to 
love India more than the natives them- 
selves. At least half a dozen times I bad 
to retort that if I believed that they 
loved India more than I do, I would at 
once commit suicide. 

The American missionaries in their 
home letters meant for circulation or 
publication, often quote leading Indians 
in support of their statements about the 
backwardness of the 'people and their 
unfitness (or Home Rule and also about 
the great good the missions were doing 
,,in India. These statements arc some^ 
times quoted in books also, in support of 
the conclusions favoring missions • 

So much about these friends ol ours. 
Now something about our own people. 

The Indians in the United States may be 
divided into two classes: (a) uneducated 
and (b) educated. The uneducated Indians 
in this country are mostly workingmen 
who are engaged in manual labour and 
struggle against great odds to make a 
living. They are mostly unsophisticated 


• order to enable the reader to know what 
a truthful Christian has to say of missionary 
methods in America we prmt at the end of thw 
article Mr._ A. J. Appasamy’s article on “The 
Interpretation of India to America" published 
in the July, 1919, numberof the YoanffMen of 
India, the organ of the National Conneil of 
the lonngMen/s Christian Associations of India 
and Ceylon.— Editor, Af. R. . , 
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men who are, if properly approached, 
always ready to help other Indians. 
Amongst the educated there are a few who 
are engaged in business or who know some 
kind of a trade and make an honorable 
living. Self-supporting students are ready 
to do anything that comes handy. One 
comes across these students and young 
men, in almost eveiy part of the country, 
and on hearing their stories one begins to 
love them But besides these, tlicrc are a 
number of Hindu lecturers in this country 
who try to make a living by speaking. 
Some of them have married American 
girls. One of them, a Parsec, has his wife 
witli him. They come from all provinces — 
the Punjab, Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 
A very large number of them (almost all 
of them) make a specialty of religion, 
philosophy and poetry. They profess to 
know Yoga and talk of mysticism, spiri- 
tualism and occultism. Some of them are 
"adepts in mind-reading, palmistry, hyp- 
notism, healing by suggestion and all 
that kind of tomfoolery. 

This class of lecturers are as a class a 
disgnxce to India. They n^looked upon 
amongst intellectual critics with ' the 
greatest contempt and suspicion. When- 
ever the name oFa Hindu is ■mentioned in 
a respectable home or in intellectual 
society, the first question is, "Is he a 
yoS‘”» “does he tell what is hidden, does 
he read your mind, can he read your 
hands” or "I hope he is not a tantrist or ' 
a spiritualist.'’ The .mere mention of a 
Hindu raises all sorts of suspicions. Oh ! 
the humiliation of it, the disgrace of it ! 

I know of two cases of alleged psychic 
healing in which two respectable Hindus, 
one a Swami and the other a very respec- 
table * young man of good antecedents, 
were criminally prosecuted. Happily,' 
both cases were declared to be false and 
dismissed. The mere fact, however, is 
significant. ' 

A few samples of other kinds of lec- 
turers wdll, 1 think, be of interest to your 
readers. But before I give these samples, 

I might add that there are not a fi 
Indians (Hmdus and Mohammedansl 
pass as "princes”. One of 
openly in his announcement 
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a persona! friend of the King and Queen 
of England He passes as aprmceofthe 
royal house of — 

Latelr, we ha\c had another royal 
couple among us The details of this royal 
couple, you will 1 now from the clipping 
w Inch accompanies this article * MarL 
the ludicrous sentences italicised by me 
where the gentleman interviewed says, 
speaking of Tagore 

They (i e the Americans) have made ranch 
of Tagore but we do not recognwehtm in India. 
Tiere are boys of tnelw and fourteea who c'la 
write poems so much more beantilal thin aoy 
Titffore has prodaeed that they are not to be 
mentioned tn the szioi‘ breath All that Tigore 
has done has been to desecrate by lus transla 
tions the perfect poems of Kabirh Poems that 
in the or gmal are so beautiful that the words 
sink into one s consciousness and become more 
lorely the longer we dwell on them Out the 
true Indian shrinks from publicity ‘telfadrer 
tising push ng UimseU foraard— thesethmgsare 
iispoisible for him 

All the same these two persons arc 
using all Amectcan methods to advertise 
themseWes and their perfections They 
are olways careful to add that they are 
opposed to Home Rule 

Here is another clipping in which a 
Hindu University CTaduate of great 
ability and scholarship is reports to 
hate said 

There are 330 000 000 gods m India and 
only 300 000 000 people to wonhip them 
according to — a native of Calcutta md n 
student at Colombia University who spoke to 
the Modem Club today on the life of the 
Uindn 

It seems to he a great life made up largely of 
atmosphere and orerwh'lmiog s lence Atmos 
pherc is more important than^ndiiidnality in 
Ind a The Hindu does not 1 re m the mdiri 
AanJ iui.* .IP .thr sybeie .Cwdnni JCta."* 

the land where the dead ancestors and fames 
run loose Tou can see them he says. Of 
course tie lor,^r animals laie aonls so n 
Hindu never kills a tiger until he has first 
warned the beast by throwing a stone at it 
One reason why the Hindus did not JiXe the 
late Colonel Roosevelt was because he tilled 
animals especually elephants without giving 
them warning K 11 ng is a dignified sport in 
N Ind a snvs— Wicfl you arrive in India roa 
get rid of fact The speaker did notsayjnst 

• Tor obvious reasons wc do not reproduce 
the portraits and the whole cbppings —Ed 
V R 
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liow if waa tioae Perhaps it is the heat of 
expeasive porter service but more probably it is 
the atmosphere— or the siJcuec India is the 
great land of daylight saving Thousands get 
np to see the sunrise and chant to the god oi 
light In fact, CTcrjthiag in India can be 
summed up aa a straggle for light and a retreat 
intodarkness because itcamiotstand the light 
The speaker admitted that there was ranch 
mystery , but claimed that it w as all very simple 
as Simple as the kingdom of Hearen ' 

Another lecturer is described as follows 
isree {hts divine grace) — is « 'cion of the 
ancjcnt family of Gautamar the most eminent 
Hindu pbflosopher and of Arya Bhattn the 
ongioator o( the Notation system and Algebra. 
He IS a Qrahmin of the purest Kulin type 
(Knln IS Glue-Blood among the Brabmins) 
the rulers ot the land prostate themselres in 
reverence before the members of his family 
He has been educated in the Sanskrit sbastras 
at his parent 8 Tot (Sanskrit Umicrsity) then 
in England and America at several prooiraent 
ifairersities •— has been regarded os a great 
scholar of Psycholoi^ and Sociology 

In poetry he u the b gh priest of the Indo- 
Eoglsh literature His works have been 
compared with those of Byron and Shelley He 
leads the rival school of Tagore liis latest 
drama rivals Ibsen m technique and \\a^er in 
motif There are sot mony more forceful dramas 
in English 

6ree has edited ‘ Sonar Baogla (Goldea 
Veogal) Samati (a literary laagariae) and 
Saodbya the greatest Calcutta-daily with a 
miUioa circulation luhis native language, and 
Superman (a magaxme of Poetry and Drama) 
in kngiish 

of thousand Indiao platforms liad made 

his maiden speech at the age of ffteen and 
addressed as many ns seven thousand people at 
A tune Ife has been the frst Indian to 
cBectirely awaken the British public to t! e 
grievances of Modern India through his political 
activities in I ondon. (TI e Parliament discussed 
bis activities oad the Xonfion dailies including 
the jSmes devote I many colntmis toward the 
solutioa of the probleinsprcscnled by-^— toLord 
Morley tfie then Secretary of State tor fnrfia 
I ide the English papers of Spring 190S ) 

Another gentleman styling himself 

Reverend M A of Northern India 

dressrf m Persian cap, says about himself 
‘ India s mystical religious philosophies, 
compleated social customs wonderful history 
and poi tical aspirations its culture and 
national nwakeaingjnakeier at oace a subject 
that t* charming and bewildering Ja America 
she IS frequently misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented Only an Indian can odeqtiately explain 
and clanfr her prophetic past, her problcm-oeset 
pr e sent and her promising futnre 
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There is yet another, who sometimes 
dresses himself in a pugree and at others m 
the Amencan Military uniform 

Now whntthe«e people are doing is 
nothing strange or even eitravognnt from 
the point of view of adi ertising This kind 
of advertising is very common in this 
country There is nothing exceptional 
about it, except that what the people arc 
doing and saying, confirms the intellectuals 
of the country in their prejudices against 
us The general impression about the 
Indians in this country is that they are a 
nation of dreamer^, who rc\cl in supcrsti 
tious religions, mystery and philosophy 
absolntely incapable of any kind of 
political and industrial work unpractical, 
devoid of initiati\e, impulswe wayward 
and soft brained These gentlemen help m 
the strengthening of this idea 

There are several other ‘pnnees ’ who 
serve as w niters conjurers and palmists 
IZZAT 

The Interpretation of India to 
America 

Many Indian Clinstians feel dissatisfied with 
the tone and character of missionary addresses 
and misstonary books m general Twoofntj 
Indian friends make it *i pnnaple not to attend 
missionary meetings lest their patriotic feelmcs 
about India should be burt On my shelf there is 
n book by a well known Christian worker 
WTitten with a view to arou<c ru 'sionaty 
interest in India On different occa'toos diBer 
•ent Indian Christian students have pointed to 
that book and made tharemark that it contains 
gross misrepresentations They did not say 
gross misrepresentations— with blunt frankness 
they said les A friend from India said that 
once she wasto speak on India Her address was 
to follow the address ofa returned missionary 
But the missiona^ made the statement that 
while in India she had to live for a whole month 
under an umbrella This made my fnend very 
confused and nervous She had to summon all 
her courage before she could get up and give 
her talk about India after such a statement 
Some ofmv fnends haie told me that they feel 
that missionaries in taking snapshots select 
®“*°Aheugl est and worst features of Indian 
1 fe To this recital of my friend s cxpenences 
I may add the fact that I myself have heard 
missionary addresses in which undue stress las 
been placed on the darker aspects of India s 
civilization 

This feeling that missionaries who speak 
about India make statements that are repnlsise 
to the people of India is in the mmds not 


only of students and others who are m this 
country, hut also in the minds of tho*e in 
India Some time ago I read a suggestion 
made m India that a deputation ol Indian 
dhnstions should be sent to England in order 
to represent things as they are and to correct 
any false impressions that mis'ionary speakers 
might have left T/e Hindu Mi<sionary fa 
paper published in Bombay with the object 
of defeating Christian mi'sionary effort) says 
in the issue of September 9 1918 that a 

meeting was held in Madras {August 21) by 
Indian Christians who gathered together to 
discuss whether Christianity was synonymous 
with civiliration In the course of the discus 
son Mr C L Ijer Bar at Law is reported to 
have said The Christian missionaries distort 
the moral and social aspect of Indian life because 
they arc interested in so doing ’ Mr P 
Chencbia is alleged to base remarked I agree 
as to the systematic campaign of vilification of 
Indian life in England and the distortion of 
Indian life by some Cbr stinn missionaries 
To Mr Issaac is attributed the statement 
In an annual report of Christian missionary 
work m India apicture is given of an Indian 
with a palmyra umbrella over liis head per 
haps to show that Indians are still barbarians ' 
Dr Lazarus is responsible for the statement 
that there is much ignorance in England about 
hfr in India 

Enough bas been said to show that many In 
dian Christians are dissatisfied with the methods 
followed by missionary speakers in creating 
interest in India among the people of tie \\est 
Can we espials the use of the<e methods? Can 
we sift out the reasons underlying them » 

There is the possibility that some missionary 
"peakers arecon«idcrably influenced by feelings 
of pnde Many Americans say with a good 
deal of pnde America is a great country 
America is the best country la the w orld They 
have a perfect right to have such an estimate of 
their native land Is not patnotismone of the 
noblest of sentiments with which the soul can 
glow’ Is not the lore of ones country the 
deepest passion that can stir m a man s bemg i 
When a miss onary speaker is convinced that 
America is the best country m the world, 
be might by an easy transition pass on to the 
loference that other countries are useless That 
may be good logic but is bad morals If any 
missionary speaker is tempted to make harsh 
statements about India and Indian life we 
would ask him to probe the depths of his soul 
and find out whether there is any pnde lying 
h dden anywhere 

Another possible explanation is this Many 
of the missionary speakers who are fond of 
frequently calling attention to the evds of India 
are not perhaps able to understand the genius 
of Indian Ife Thev have not the insight, the 
profound sympathy which enables them to 
appreciate the finer phasesof India a civ** 
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To them evcrytluDg strange anil different is 
wrong Thetnst of understanding a milita 
tion, so different in its ideals and tndibons 
from their 01 ^n, js indeed adifncultone Bat 
if our missionaiw friends arc to wm the conli- 
deocc of the Indian Christian community, they 
must really work hard at the task 

\ct another explanation may be offered. 
We, bora and bronght up in India have become 
callous to the cvih around us Farollianty 
has taken the edge off our contempt Instead 
of feeling mightily angry with certain evils we 
hoodwink them or think they arc not as bad 
as they are made out to be But strangers 
coming into the country are at once struck with 
the hideousness of phases oflifc which are only 
too familiar to us and to which therefore we 
have become more or less indifferent In that 
case, of course we, Indian Christians would 
have to search our souls and find whether 
familiarity has bred complacency 

But the explanation that missionaries 
generally offer when questioned ns to the reason 
underlying their policy is that they want to 
raise moneyfor Indiaand to enlist the sympathy 
of the people of the W cst in missionary enterprise 
and that this is the best method for that 
purpose A talk on the glories of India will not 
result m large gifts for missionaty work No 
one will go to India if only the bright side of 
India la described The men and women of this 
country must be made to share in missionary 
enterprises, and so the erils of India mast 
described in the most unqualified terms 

Is it always necessary to speak of the dark 
Sideoflndian life in order to awaken interest in 
missionary work’ Me say that it Is not so 
necessary Tor two reasons— one an apr$ori 
and another an a posteriori reason The a 
priori reason may take the form of an illustra 
tioQ Suppose there is apoor but bright student 
We want to raise money for his education Me 
can follow one of two methods \Yc can either 
speak of the suffering be undergoes— Iiis tatter 
ed clothes, bis scant food bis lack of books 
his plain room, and thus stir the sympathy 
of a kind hearted gcatleman Or we min’bt speak 
with a glow of pride ofhis enthusiasm for wOrk, 
his severe discipline of himself. Ins remarbvble 
gifts, find make it dear that without funds be 
eera'/ns'f pa’.nM'e i'.w cAKvafASW }t tr wJwiI’y 
reasonable to say argning from human nature 
and the way in which it responds to appeals 
that the secoijd method will prove more effective 
than the first 

But fortunately wc are not left to the elusive 
mercy of on n prion reason The method of 
dwelling upon the lighter side of Indian life has 
been tried and found successful I have heard 
some missionary addrcvws that have thrilled 
my heart with pride in India and yet that 
have produced a deep mis«ionaiy impression 
upon the audience If a pTrsonaJalJusion may 
allowed Ihaaeliadtbe privilege of speaking 
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on Indian themes to American audiences on 
scores of occasions and 1 have found that 
plaang considerable emphasis on the finer 
aspects of Indian thougot and life do not fail 
of thnr missionary intent 

The constructive suggestion that I would 
like them to make is this, M e must interest the 
people of America in missionary work Me 
must awaken them to all its iiossibibties Even 
with that end definitely in view, a%e must pamt 
a bright picture of India Mhat about the evils 
of India’ No one would deny that they exist 
ID India, though many of our countrymen may 
remark that they exist also in this country 
If we mast speak of them— as often we mast— 
we must not fail to call attention to the 
palliating features 

Suppose a missionary is to rai«e money for 
schools in India The general tendency is to 
speak of the mass of illiteracy and ignorance 
previlent in the country, and then make the 
appeal for money But 1 w ould suggest that he 
should devote attention to the k«n intelligence 
of the pupils, their spiritual tnals, their 
promise for the future, and so on Then is not 
this also a case of over-emphasis ’ Does he not 
err here on the side of speaking too well ofloSia 
just as some others err by speaking too til of 
India’ To naintam a true balance, he might 
cite foots to show the mass of igaorance, but 
over against them he should also cite the facts 
whKh somewhat relieve the situation There 
are hosts of illiterate men and women in India, 

It IS true But there are also hundreds of men 
of profound learning— men who can chatlenn 
scholars from any part of the world MTiile 
a great many are unable to tsad and write, 
there are vast numbers of keen, bright, latelfo 
gent men and women Illiteracy must not by 
any means be made sjnoaymons with stupidity 
There is also such a thing as education by the 
ear Akbar, the great emperor, is said to have 
been unable to read or wnte, but he w os one 
oftbeRtostlevrnedmenofhis tune Hefrequenfly 
listened to learned discussions and to books as 
they were read out to him Many people m 
India are educated in the sense that they ore 
familiar with the contents of the great Indian 
classics rend out to them and explained with 
marvellous skill llow many Americans would 
Urgl't Aftrr ihr werks tc^tihsT to 
listen to aa exposition say of Paradise Lost ? 

\et the Epics ot India Nvntten in most intricate 
language, are explained thus to thousands of 
Indmss Finally, the store of traditional 
folklore current in the country is remarkable, 
llow many hymns stones proierbs nddicsdo 
the people espreinlly the womsn, know' 
Ignorant of letters they arc truly steeped m 
liccnttnre. Such facte as those mentioned in an 
address on educational work in India might 
help to present a trne picture of India 

A J AiPi»aiir 
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The Need for Fire Protection. 

I N dealing with this safcject, one Is 
generally between the horns of dilem- 
tfia owing to the considerable diver- 
sity of opinion among Forest Officers. 
There is, first, the dominant school of 
thought which holds that fire is harmful 
both directly to the growing stock and 
indirectlyby the removal of the soil cover- 
ing, leading to dessication, lack of accre- 
tion, erosion, etc. This school claims Mr. 
Ribbentrop as one of its conspicuous sup- 
porters. He wiites, “These, in certain 
provinces, almost general, conflagrations 
are the chief reason of the barren character 

of so many of our Indian bill ranger 

My parting advice is to extend fire^protec* 
tion, wherever feasible.’’^ 

There, is then,, the Burma school of 
Forest Officers who hold that a forest is 
doomed to destruction, if fire-protected. It 
holds the motto that fire is good for teak 
forests. The- earliest record of protest 
against fire-protection is from the pen of 
Mr. Slade, a Burma Officer, in 1896. Writ- 
ing on ' the subject in 1907, Mr. Beadon 
Bryant, expressed the opinion that “pro- 
longed fire protection results in a marked 

decrease of trees of the younger classes 

In fbteata annually burnt over, on the 
other hand, the cover remains considerably 
lightet than where protection is in force, 
and the young teak resisting the effects of 
fire better than its companions is able to 
and does establish itselP’.* 

So antagonistic are the views of Forest 
officers that one will have to strike the 
golden mean in arriving at any condusions 
on the subject. 

Evolution and Scope of Fire 
j Protection. 

Protection from fire of the State forests 
in British India has been seriously uader- 
taken during the last forty years, and 


ineasures with thisobject inviewarccarried 
out on a large scale at considerable cost to 
the State.* 

When fire protection was inaugurated in 
India, the system was “to run immense 
lengths of 12 ft. lines through the forest 
winch contained long grass. These lines 
were first traced by cutting guide lines, 3 ft. 
broad leaving 6 ft, of grass in the miidle, 
which with the grass cut on the guide lines 
was burnt by Forest Guards, who were 
MIowed a very small amount for the whole 
work. There were a few fire patrols.”* 

The futility of such lines to stop fires 
need hardly be dwelt upon. Subsequently, 
Mr. Cox started his scheme of broad fire- 
lines in the fuel-working circle in South 
Kumool.* 1 , 

Judging by the close analogy which fire- 
protection, bjr means of exterior fire lines 
and series of interior fire lines from which 
counterfires can be Ht, bears that in 
vogue on the continent of Europe, Mr, 
Scott holds that the present methods of 
fire-protecting large blocks was arrived at 
by extending to such large blocks the 
system rightly adopted for the protection 
of small blocks of fuel coupes.* '' 

Of late, the utility ol fire-protecting large 
blocks of forests has been much debated. 
In bis report to Government, Mr. White- 
head writes, 

"All that is necessary to point out is that 
our fire-lines are not essential for the preven- 
tion of the spread of fire, and that the money 
now being spent on the extension, maintenance 
and fire tracing of our lines in the large blocks 
of forest can be more profitably utilised on the 
constructions of bridle paths which would 
fadlitate not only movement of bodies of men 
in cases of fire, but also in opening up large 
blocks of forest and enabling the extraction 
and transport of forest produce.’’^ 

One would deprecate the abandonment 
of exterior fire lines for this reason that 
they do prevent fires crossing from . 
district to another and from pti. 
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forests to Go\cnimcnt forests As regards 
the substitution of bridle paths nnd roads 
for extenor and intenor fire hnes, it is not 
feasible with all tjpes of forest Where we 
have heavy grass, and steep slope, fires 
cannot be stopped b> a path or a road 

EveiyonewoulclcancurTvithMr While 
head’s other ^ lews of fire tracing — 

1 Lines around worked coupes (not 
working circles) 

2 Ftcquented rights of way 

3 Halting places m connection with 
itera (d) « 

Causes or Fire 

According to Mr Glcadow, the state of 
n forest is iniannbly proportional to its 
frcqucntntion Where people and cattle 
swarm, forest conditions are very bad 
and fire is the inentable consequence of 
frequentation Fires are caused by man 
through carelessness, but are sotnetimcs 
intentional They are suoimansed be 
low — 

A1 Carelessness of tra Tellers who kindle fire 
foreookinz food and throw away cigar ends 
and of cnarcotl burners, while bumuig a 
kiln 

5 Sursing of branches and weeds in lands 
adioining forests and of Hods under shifting 
cuKiration by hill tnbee 

8 Spread of fire from pnrate to CoTem 
roent forests 

4 Fire may be caused by poachers after 
game and burning 

6 Sparks from railway engines 

6 Careless fire tracing and burning barelcss 
ly 

13 Intentional firing of forests is done by 

1 Graiiers for getting fresh grass la (be 
following year 

2 Motives of retenge or superstition 
^Yhell graiing was stopped at Sanyasimalaiin 
the Shervoroy hills the hill tribes were infuriated 
anSfireiMrs'fBi: TPSifft inVne n'lantatiOTft Ysre 
ceased after grarins was permitted 

3 It IS said that people soznetimessetfire 
to collect flowers of hassia Latifolia s\hKh is 
used for making liquor 

Dastages dove m Fire 

The damages may be brought tinder 
tw o categories 

XiinrcT Damages 

\\e sometimes observe the destruction 
of whole woods, and of young growths 


Seedlings die and their root coUamsget 
swollen The bark of trees gets scorched, 
and wood also is burnt in some ca«cs. 
This would make timber unsound, and 
would lead to its further deterioration 
by its becoming the breeding ground of 
insects and faagi Lastly, fire destroys 
the seeds fallen on the ground, and repro- 
duction may also be stopped by tic 
destruction of blossoms and fruits 

Loss oJ lives, rarely of men, takes place 
In 1895, m Kumool, aparty of Surveyors 
went np iiH, seeing fire down Bang 
perhaps Ignorant that fire travels quicker 
up hill, they w ere caught by fire to which 
they fell victims Game may also be 
killed in extensive fires 

Kdirect Damages 

The surface fire destroys the dec-vyed 
vegetable litter which males thcform-ition 
of humus impossible On this account, the 
physical benefits of humus are lost to BOil~ 
especially mgtrogen which is so essential 
to plant life The soil is exposed to the 
heat of the suo It becomes poor, hard 
and Unsuitable for germination The bum 
ing of soil covenng on bill sides leads to 
deoudnlioo of soil during monsoon This 
results in torrents, and landslips may be 
caused Lastly fire destroys the (esthetic 
beaoty of a forest 

Methods ejiploveo lv fkiitlsg F/res 

The most effective fighting may be mnde 
from day break to 9 p m tires arc much 
deadened at this time of day Men are 
placed on the defensive at mid-day and 
attack 13 renewed again lo the evening, 
when fire loses Its aggressiveness Ihc 
surface fire may becbecled by nkiag away 
tkicVAtex ojatVAOiTOit. flAac w. o. ’jiathi a 
few feet wide which would Serve os a line 
of defence from which the fire could be 
fought back as it approaches, and put out 

When this fails counterfinng may be 
resorted to from a convenient b^se line 
Fire IS applied all allong the side next the 
approaching forest fire If the base line 
could then be well defended for sometioif, 
the fire thus set would bum a distance 
back from the base hoe, tlius bumiugaway 
ntwh of the combustible matter, and 
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robbing tbe conflagration of its pent up 
fury. This expedient is productive of great 
success, provided suSicIent help is at hand. 

In America, it is said that nres are put 
out by^ means of dynamite. When a forest 
is in conflagration, a base line is selected, 
and along it are imbedded cartridges, all 
connected together by fuse, on the ground. 
When the fire approaches, the fuse is lit 
and there is a terrific explosion and 
upheaval of earth, resulting in the forma- 
tiomofa ditch from which the fire could be 
well defended, and put out. This is said 
to be the least expensive and involves least 
human labour. 

. Nowhere is there so much organised 
effort for queWmg fires as in Xmerka. 
There is a cliief Warden in charge of fire 
protection, and under him are Fire Wardens 
and Deputy Wardens.' The latter are 
empowered to^ order out any able-bodied 
men io’ fight' fire. Each forest town is 
said to share half tbe cost of firc-protec* 
tion Such an organisation is badly 
wanting in India, where fires are of common 
occurrence io hot weather. 

PROTECrrVB AND PREVENtn'E MeASTOES. 

Early this century, there was a regular 
crusade started by Forest Officers against 
fire, pod among the preventive measures 
suggested, the following are worthy of 
note;— 

A. 1. To clear and fire trace all bouadaries 
(both district'bnd fanst bonndaries) and all 

rights of way. ' 

2. To have a network of exterior and 
interior fire lines so as to isolate and localise 
fires ■’ 

3. To ‘increase the number of fire-patrols, 
employ them permanently throughont the year, 
and honse them in the forests by providing them 
with hats on ridges commanding a view of the 
Surrounding country 

4 To barn departmentally early in fire 
season the most grassy parts of reserves so as 
to offer no inducements to graziers to barn the 
forest. ,, 

The preventive measures based on such 
expedients as fire lines are now carried 
out. Departmental burning of scrub jun- 
gles ' is said to lessen temptations- to- 
wards incendiarism, and early grazing is 
provided. This is said to work wellin East 
Cuddappah. ’ < . 


D T. To divide forests into small, compact, 
manageable blocks, so that, when required, 
areas may be closed effectively without mneh 
hardship to the people 

2. To empower Dist. Torcst Officers to 
manage grazing grounds on the same commer- 
cial principles ns the sale of other forest 
prodace. 

3. To prohibit penning of cattle in the 
forests from 1st March to 1st September. 

4 To lease pasture in each block to a 
responsible m.an ■ with the stipulation that the 
block will be closed for grazing in theyvent of 
any ontbreak of fire. In the e\ent of its being 
well protected, the base will be continued for a 
fiirther term to the lessee. 

The absolute prohibition of penning of 
cattle would be tantamount to forbidding 
grazing altogether, where the grazing 
grounds are distant, and so is not feasible. 
To run grazing on the same commercial 
principles as the sale of other forest 
produce would involve hardship to the 
people. Mr. Brasier’s suggestion to lease 
the pasture iu each block would be suitable 
to some localities. It would fail, where 
there is faction. There is considerable 
conflict of opinion whether enhancement of 
fees or closure of reserve to grazing would 
be most effective. The punishment of 
closute is preferable, as it would stamp ont 
corruption, but it should not be carried ‘ to 
extremes 

In this connection, it would not be out 
of place to quote an order passed by ‘the 
Bombay Government in G. 0. No. 718G, 
dated 13th October, 1903.' 

Vill.-iges in which fires have been frequent or 
extensive should be selected, and the villagers 
should be assembled and formally warned by 
the Range Officer or the Divisional Forest 
Officer in person that a rccnrrence of similar 
extensive fires will result in deprivation of all 
privileges including grazing. It is also said 
that the order further empowers Collectors to 
suspend for the year following the fire, all the 
privileges which they enjoy. 

An order of this nature would be 
productive of some good in this direction. 
The reward system under which village 
communiries arc paid for protecting forests 
from fire according to the results achieved 
is also to be commended. It is said to 
work well in Salem and Kumool. 

, Benepiciai. Effects of Fire, 

In bis article on “Fire-protiection in.tbc 
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Teak Porests of Dur/aa", Mr Troup says, 
“It 19 impossible to gn e any adequate idea 
of the terrific destruction -nhicli is being 
\\ rought m our once valuable moist taixed 
forests by prolonged fire protection ” This 
conclusion is based on Ins own observations 
He chose one plot (A) of 24 acres v.hieh 
was unprotected while the other (B) i\as 
37 acres which was under rigid fire 
protection On enutneration, it was found 
that there VI ere 296 seedlings in plot (A), 
while in plot (B)J there were 40 seedlings 
of which 70 per cent were killed by 
suppression, the rest being weakly 
rurtherthc vigorous poles, saplings and 
seedlings that are found in the area 
annually burst over are conspicuous by 
their absence in the protected area, and 
in their place, we find masses of dry sticks 
representing the formerly vigorous teak 
oles and saplings which liave been killed 
ythe suppression of favoured bamboos 
aud soft wooded species One conclusioo, 
therefore, seems justified— the extermination 
of teak by fire protection In an annually 
burst area, we find masses of young teak 
saplings and poles undama^d by fire 
owing to the power of teak to resist 
damage by that element The burning 
accomplishes in one case what fire protec* 
tion docs in others • 

In his able and interesting article on 
“The Tire Protection in the Tropics”, 
Mr C E C Fischer arrives at the 
following conclusions — 

(1) In all forests fire is Iiarmful 

(2) In certun forests however, fire 
protection unaided by other operations biodw 
the natural re-production of the most valunWe 
'species especially in the case of teak forests 

(3) Improvement fellings and cleanngs on a 
rfinffiowiV JWnl« jutfHar -to -establish oitaral 
regeneration in the forest referred to »• 

Mr Fischer writes from, bis expcn«icc 
of Madras forests, but other Forest 
Officers do not concur with his views 

We have in Mr Pearson an officer who 
has had experience both of South Indian 
forests and Burma forests He disagrees 
with Mr Fischer's first conclusion, ‘In all 
forests, fire is harmful ' According to him, 
there are forests which require fire protec- 
tion, while there are others which do not 
require fire-protection He discusses this 
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aspect lengthily, and cites the North 
Canara forests and Cachaf forests of 
Assam ns examples of the latter 

Secondly, Mr Fischer maintains that 
improvement fellings and cleanings will go 
far to do that which, other foresters claim, 
IS partially accomplished by fire Mr 
Pearson is of opinion that it cannot be 
done with the present available staff 
Mr Pearson then sums up the discussion 
in a nutshell 

The debatable point is whether fire-protected 
areas coatam a smaller cumber of seedling 
than unprotected areas He has not the 
slightest donbt that he saw many times the 
number of seedlings in unprotected areas 'n 
TVe may therefore safely conclude that 
m all forests except the mixed dcoduous 
forests of Burma, fire is harmful At the 
same tune, It hns to Le conceded that Mr 
Fischer's proposal of improvement fellings 
and cleanings for Burma forests is not of 
a utopitin character It is by no means 
chimerical There is evety prospect of its 
materialising with the strengthening of 
the protective staff 

Fire Linfs and TixEni UmiSATiO'i. i 
There are two classes of fire lines, open 
fire lines and covered fire lines Open fire 
lines ore cleared of all trees, while, in 
covered ones, only small trees, shrubs, 
herbs and dry leaves are burnt 

Covered fire lines are difficult to 
maintain, as most trees shed leaves m the 
season in winch the lines should be kept 
clean Secondly, the shade of trees is not 
sufficient to keep down growth of grass, 
and annual firing favours its growth 

It is found m deciduous forests that 
open fire hues arc more serviceable to fire- 
protection than the ordinary covered ones 
The former i» now gaming the day so 
that even in many districts in this 
presidency, Upper Godavan, Bellary, 
Kumool, no other kind of fire lines are 
known 

The tune is now come for a better 
consideration of the utilisation of fire hoes 
to decrease expenditure on them and make 
them a source of profit and comfort Mr 
H H Haines proposes to plant up the 
fire lines with valuable trees hkc i^lei- 
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chera trijuga, maago, banyan, ami others. 
This is worthy of consideration. 

, COXCLUSION. 

Detection of incendiarism is difficult. The 
success of fire protection depends on the 
adaptability to local conditions of the 
officer, his shrewdness and tact. If forest 
conservancy is to be of. any real service, 
every effort of the department must be 
concentrated on making iirc*protection 
effective. In the words of Mr. Cowley 
Brown, the problem of fire-protection is 
many-sided, and the remedies in various 
countries no less numerous. Possibly in 
India we do not yet utilise sufficiently the 
resources of sdence and mechanics, — custom- 
ary in France and America. The time 
perhaps is not yet ripe to employ 
dynamite.** 
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THE BUDDHA-CHARITA OF ASYAGHOSHA 
Evtiie Late Mr, Haskakdak Prasad Pardb 


T he Buddha-ebarita of Asvaghosha is a 
work of considerable antiquity. It is 
one of the few extant tvorks of the 
author who is pven a place of honour 
among the famous Buddhist teachers of 
the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The other works of Asvaghosha— so far 
known— are 

(1) The Satnlamk^ra Sdstra, (2) The 
Vajra-Sacbi, and (3) The Satiadarioaada 
Kdryartt. 

A few stray verses in the Subhisbitd- 
vali are also ascribed to him 

I-Tsing, a Chinese pilgrim who visited 
India (671-695 A.D.), has recorded a few 
very interesting details about Asvaghosha 
and bis works. I-Tsing places Asvaghosha 
in the list of teachers of the early aex 
(before 400 A.D.).* 

^“The priests leam besides all the Vinaja 
works, and investigate the Sutras and Sastras 

• Takakusu— ifrceriff of the Buddhitt Reltnon, 
Introduction, LVII and LIX ; 8. 181. 

49V^ 


as well. They oppose the heretics as they would 
drive beasts (deer) in the middle of a plain, and 
explain away disputations as boiling water 
melts frost. In this manner they become famous 
throughout Jambudvipa (India), receive respect 
above gods and men, and serving under the 
Buddha and promoting His doctrine, they lead 
all the people (to Nirvana), Of such persons in 
every generation only one or two appear. They 
are to be likened to me sun and moon, or are to 
be regarded as dragon and elephant. Such w ere 
NsgiJjuna, Deva, Asvaghosha of an early age ; 
Vasubandhu, Asanga, Sangabhadra, Bhavavi- 
vekaia the middle ages ; and Jma, Dharmapsla, 
Dharmakirti, Silabhadra, Simhachaadra, 
Sthiramati, Gunamatl, Prajnigupta, Guna- 
prabha, Jinaprabha (or Paramaprabha) of late 
years.’* 

When I-Tsing visited India, a selection ^ 
by Asvaghosha was recited at one of the 
services in the Buddhist monasteries.* 
But by far the most important work of 
this Buddhist luminary, in those days as 
now was his Baddba-charita. “Asvaghosha 

• Takakusu—A Rtnrdof tin Bttddkist Religion; 

p. 253 
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nlso rote some poetjcal songs and the 
Sutr lamkdrasistra He also compost 
the Buddhachanta kavya (or Verses on 
the Buddhas career’) This extcnsnc 
Tiork if translated would consist of more 
than ten volumes It relates the Tathl 
gnta s chief doctnnes and works daring 
his life from the period •nhenhenas still 
in the royal palace till his last hours under 
the avenue of S\la trees —thus all the 
events are told in a poem 

It IS w delj* read or sung throagbout the five 
divisions of India and the countries of the 
Southern Sea He clothes manifold meanings 
and ideas in a few w ords which too ce the 
heart of the reader so that he never f«ls tired 
from reading the poem Besides it should be 
counted as meritorious for one to read this 
booh inasmuch as it contains the noble doc 
trines given in a concise form 

The remarks refer to the seventh centuiy 
of the Chnstnn era But that the Buddha 
ehantahojd nittmed celebnty as a work of 
merit some tv. o and a half ceatunes earlier 
19 proved by the faetthat it was translated 
into Chinese in 414>421 A D by Saogfaa 
varmant Some nine years previously 
another work of Asvaghosna the 
Sutrd!anklri$3Sira was translated into 
Chinese by Kurairajiva who also traoslat 
ed the life of Asvaghoslta for the benefit of 
the people of the Divine Land (China) m 
401 409 A D The original of this traosla 
tion must therefore be a work of Import 
ante in India and this nnmistakably 
presupposes for Asvaghosha a date earlier 
than 383 A D when KumSrajtva left 
India Tradition makes Asvaghosha a 
comtemporary of the Kushan emperor 
Kanishka This is recorded m a Chinese 
translation (4T2 AD) of an earlier Sans 
knt work There is therefore no reason 
to doubt its authenticity Unfortunately 
however the date of Kamshka himself is 
not yet definitely settled— the consensus of 
opinion among scholars is in favour of 
assigning him to the second century A D 

In the colophon of a manuscript of the 
Saundardnatida Asvaghosha is c^Ied tJ e 
sonofAryn Svaraikshi and a mendicant 

t It appear* that th s transUt on was not known to 
I Ts ng 


of Sanketakn * In this colophon he is 
Called Dhadantn (Venerable) Asvaghosha 
by which name he is also distinguished in 
the Subhdshttdrali which has preserved 
five verses of this author 

To return to the Baddhi-ebanta the 
onginal appears on the authority of 
1 Tsing to be a poem of considerable 
length According to Prof Takakusu s 
Calculation it should have comprised 
some S 000 slokas This is an important 
point The Sanskrit text as now avail 
able contains 1368 verses and has seven 
teen chapters only— the last four of which 
are believed to bare been composeil by 
another author (AmntSnanda) Only the 
first thirteen chapters of the extant Sans 
knt text remain of the ongmal work of 
Asvaghosha The Chine<c translation of 
the Buddba<banta has 28 chapters This 
would indicate that the ongioal also con 
tamed 28 chapters This hypothesis is 
further supported by another evidence 
The Buddha chanta was translated into 
Tibetan ID tie 7th 8th centuiyAD This 
Tibetan translation also contains 28 
chapters Jt is thus apparent thatopor 
tioQ only of the original work has sunived 
to our day 

This was preserved in manuscript form 
in Nepal and was published in the Anecdota 
OxoniCDSia Senes by Dr i.ow ell in 1893 
This edition based on three MSS all of 
which were supposed to be copies from a 
single onginal is however notfreefrom 
defects The editor admitted this in his 
preface and attributed it to the inaccuracy 
of the MSS he had to rely upon f 

Ounng tlie 25 years that have elapsed 
since this first edibon was produced no 
attempt seems to have been made to im 
prove it In the meantime the Buddha 
ebartta has be6n introduced as a test book 
in some of the Indian Uniiersities and 
portions of the text have been pnnted 

• Sastr — Descr pi c Catalogue of SansVnt 
Miftuxr pt* (A S D) p I 

t After all I I a e been obi ged to lenve many 
paKages wh ch are obscure from some undetected 

corropton n the text Tbe niecuraey of the Nepalese 

MSS must be my plea as i subm t Ih s erf I a fnma 
of the Buddha char ta to the cr l C stn of Sanskt t 
scholars P X\ 
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separately for the convenience of students. 
Unfortunately these partial editions have 
adopted the text of the first and defects 
due to mistakes in copying and deciphering 
are being perpetuated. The time is there- 
fore come for a revised edition of the Sans- 
krit text. Such an edition must be based 
on a comparison of the extant Sanskrit 
text with the Chinese ’and Tibetan transla- 
tions and if possible the original MS. in 
Kcpal should also be consulted. But some- 
thing more is needed for recovering the 
original text than mere index scholarship. 
It may be covenient for a conceited orien- 
talist to attribute all the mistakes in his 
edition to' the co^^ieta and even to the 
author. But this can hardly be said to be 
fair. To quote only one of many examples 
oftblsktndof work; Br.Cowell did not 
detect any mistake in his reading of the 
latter half of the first verse of Canto VIII 
and in his translation (Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. XLIX) gave to it a meaning 
opposed to nature and common sense. 
The text; ^TTVx'vfirifl^irc^ 

was rendered by him as “made 
every effort in the road to dissolve his load 
of sorrowmnd ;^et inspite of all not a tear 
dropped from him." {The italics are mine.) 
The absurdity of such a meaning does not 
require to be demonstrated. The English 
translation by Beal of the Chinese version 
of the Buddba-charita (Yol. XIX of the 
Sacred Books of the Fast) has the folloW- 
^S- 

‘ "Cliandaka leading back the horse opening 
the way for his heart’s sorrow, as he went on, 
lamented and wept ; unable to disburthen his 
soul ” P. 81 

It IS gratifying to note that the cause 
of the confusion which Dr, Cowell was led 
into has been discovered by Prof. Jagan- 
nath Prasad of the Patna ’College. In 
his edition of the , eighth canto of the 
Bvddba<barita he has pointed out the 
defect in Cowell’s reading which consisted 
of a mistaken reading of c/i in place of n 


in the word chaivasru of the Oxford text. 
As thus restored the sense of the passage 
is perfectly intelligible : “tried on the way 
to suppress his sorrow, yet he could not 
help shedding tears.” Instances of sneh 
corrections are not few in Prof. Jagannath 
Prasad's edition of a single canto and if the 
method employed by him were to be ex- 
tended to tbe whole of the Buddba-charita 
the resultant improvement in the avail- 
able text is sure to be considerable. Such 
an edition of the whole book will be 
welcomed by all students of Sanskrit and 
Buddhist literature and the learned 
professor would render a great service to 
the cause of Sanskrit literature by produc- 
ing one. There are some other leatures 
of Prof. Jagannath Prasad’s edition ol 
Canto VIU of the fiuddha-efiarita which 
call for some remarks. These are the 
Sanskrit commentary and the gram- 
matical and exegetical notes. The 
Sanskrit commentary follow’S the style 
of tbe famous commentator Mallinatha. 
Tbe value of such a commentary can 
hardly be exaggerated. It is an import- 
ant addition to literature and the author 
has succeeded in achieving what a real 
pandit aspired after in the best days 
of Sanskrit learning in this country. , The 
notes are most useful to scholars and 
students alike and are of a wholly .differ- 
ent type from vvbat is met with in the 
works of manufacturers of notes on text- 
books of most of the Indian Universities. 
Thtre is only one point to which one may 
call tbe attention of tbe learned professor. 
In the present edition the commentary 
and notes etc., are given after every sloka. 
This is convenient to some no doubt, and 
may prove to be of great use to beginners. 
But the arrangement to 'which orientalists 
and Sanskritists have become, familiar is 
ope in nhich the text and the commentary 
are' separated from the notes — the latter 
coming in at the end of the volume In 
an edition of the whole hook such an 
arrangement would, I venture to think, be 
most desirable. 
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EFFICIENCY 

I N India ^\e are still i\i the mcdie\al age ol 
commerce, the one man business period 
The cobbler, the grocer, the shop keeper 
conduct their little shops and do their own 
manufacturing, their own accounting, their 
own buying and selling, in a quiet, simple, 
and unsystematic ivay The shop keeper is 
satisfied with small profits and the castomers 
make no unusual demands 

Because, we have not yet reached the 
industrial development of factory systems 
specialization of work, and large scale produc- 
tion , because we lack modern industrial 
organization, we are exploited by the more 
enterprising and more efficient foreigners 
In the West methods of business hav e changed 
completely in the last fifty years, with the 
introduction of power machines Steam and 
electricity applied to a small machine have 
taken the place of hundreds of hand working 
artisans Organized business has replaced 
the small trader With the rapid growth and 
change in commercial activities a whole field 
of study and research has opened, so that bust 
ness may be systematized and harmonized and 
continue its advancement 

With the increase in the functions and 
responsibilities of the business man, — the 
modern business executive, — with the greater 
mental and physical strain incident to more 
and more complex activities, a new and more 
efficient type of man is e\ olving As his task 
is becoming bigger, considerable care is being 
given to his selection, and only when his 
training his education, his experience, heredity, 
environment inherent iptitude, physicaland 
.infinbihninki*j}r.v\atMnt.ii .is. lie .fiUcd.inlo a 
particular place fits mental disposition, ' the 
habitual traits of his personality, tf^e features 
of bis individual temperament and character, 
of the intelligence and of the ability, of the 
collective knowledge and of the acquired 
experience — all the variations of will and feel 
ing of perception and thought, of attention 
and emotion, of memory and imagination”* 
are carefully considered oefore he is pronoun- 
ced ‘the best possible man” for a particular 
function 

• Hugo Munsicfbcfg r«)cholopy met Indus 
trial rfficiencj 


IN BUSINESS 

The success of a modern enterprise 
depends on the executiv e ability of the busi- 
ness manager He must organize, deputize, 
and supervise He must kmow how to oh 
serve, how to record, how to analyze, and how 
to compare essential facts of business He 
must have all the quahfications (hat goto 
make up a well rounded mao, ' brains, educa 
tion, special or technical knowledge, tact 
energy, grit, honesty, judgment or common 
sense, and good health"* He should have 
a general knowledge of the science of orga 
nization and management and a special know 
ledge of his business Of his duties C E 
Knoeppel say's, in his ‘’‘Installing Efficiency 
Methods ’ ’’ 

"The luncl^ns of a deparlmeni head are— le ever 
cise caneral supervisiort over the depariment. to 
cricicatly analyte retulft to put new proVems betbre 
his men for the r eons delation advice, and action , to 
crit cise subord nates when lesults are net forlhcom ng 
sell nr forth the reasons why, and to sec that pres 
cr bed practice is lived up to 

Management may be said to be of three 
kinds— unsystematized, systematized, and 

scientific The first, as its name indicates, lacks 
system lacks records of cost of production and 
cost of doing business It is the traditional 
usual, rule of thumb way of doing things ft 
relies for its guidance on experience alone The 
second form is systematic, keeps cost records 
and statistics, and is practical in that it makes 
occasional investigations and comparisons, 
but Jt is not quite thorough Rely ing only 
on observation it lacks imagination and 
breadth of view. The (bird form is scientific 
and Iberefore the most elficient system of 
business administration as, vet deviled It 
makes of business a science It establishes 
laws and principles of managemenf Jt make- 
thorough investigations of every detail of 
men, methods materials, machinery, markets, 
and profits It is known by many names Its 
prjnaples were first clearly defined by Dr 
rrederick W Taylor, hence it is sometimes 
called ‘the Taylor system ” Some synonyms 
are ' functronat management " ' w orks or shop 
management,” “elficiency system,” and efit 
aency engineering ’ 

Taylor defines management as ‘ the art of 
• r. W. Tajtor Shop afansgemcnf 
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knowing exactlj what >ou want men to do 
and then seeing to it that they do it in the 
best and cheapest way" According to Mr 
Brandeis, in his "Scientific Management and 
the Railroads," 

' noth ng IS left to chance , all is carefully planned 
in advance hvcry operation is to be performed accord 
mg to a pre-deterramed schedule, under definite 
intstructions, and the execution under the plan is 
inspected and supervised at every point Errors are 
prevented instead of being corrected The terrible 
n aste of deta>s and accidents IS avoided. Oilculation 
IS substituted for guess , demonstration for opinion 
The high efficiency of the limited passenger tram « 
sought to be obtained in the ordinary operations of the 
business ” 

In all activities we have to deal with the 
two elements, humanity and raw materials, 
^cientihc management app'liesto 'bofn'fnese 
It answers the questions — what, how much 
how, when, where, and whj, of both Hereto- 
fore scientists devoted most of their lime and 
study to the elements and possibilities of raw 
materials Now they begin to study the 
workers also Mr P B Gilbreth in bis 
' Motion Study” says 

"Through motion study and the accompanying 
fatigue study we have come to know the capabilities 
of the worker the demands of the work, the fatigue 
that the worker acquires at the work and the amount 
and nature of the rest required to overcome the 
fatigue." 

The object of these studies is, of course, 
to increase production, to eliminate waste, 
and to lower costs 

Most of the difficulties which arise in 
business are due to a lack of definite policies 
and clear cut lines of demarcation in the 
functions of the various departments In 
Taylor’s system the business e^ecutiv es under- 
take to collect "all of the traditional know 
ledge which in the past has been possessed by 
the workmen, and then of classifying, tabniat- 
ing, and reducing this knowledge to rules, 
laws, and formulae which are immensely 
helpful to the workmen m their daily work ’ * 
The executive, further, finds, by the aid of 
science, the best method m each step of the 
work, what materials and tools are to be 
used, when the work should be done, the lime 
it should take, and what it should cost He 
selects the workman scientifically, and then 
trams, teaches, and develops him to his great- 
est efficiency, after which he co operates with 
him so that the work may be done in the 

•F. W Tajlor, ' Principles of Scientific Manage- 


best, quickest, and most economical way 
possible 

According to Taylor’s plan, the aim of 
each establishment should be 

"First, that each workman should be given as far 
as possible the highest grade of work for which his 
abilty and physique fit him, second, that each work- 
man should be calira upon to torn out the maximum 
amount of work which a first rate man of hts class can 
do and thrive and third, that each workman, when 
he works at the best pace of i first-class man, should 
be paid 30 to too p« cent according to the nature of 
the wvrk he does beyond the av erage of his class 

This means high wages, low labour cost, 
and increased production It means the 
turning of the unskilled into skilled workers 
and the ultimate and final degree of co- 
operation between capital and labour 

t t 'Rnoeppel'in'his ‘installing ^flicien- 
c) Methods” fixes five principles on which 
any plan to install efficiency should be built 
These five are Organization, Co operation, 
Planning, Standardization, and Incentives In 
his ideal plan everything that is done is done 
in the best way, no man is allowed to do any 
work which can be done with less skill and 
less expense, each man is given every chance 
to measure up to the limit of his possibilities, 
and everything is done in the right way*, on 
the right thine, at the right tftne To carry 
out this ideal m practice he arranges the 
following steps 

1 Search out the inefficiencies at all points in 
the business at such time and in such manner as to 
secure all the facts needed, 

2 Make careful time and motion studies, cover 
mg planning, tend t ons and operations 

3 Arrange for co-ordinated planning 

4 Determine standards as to conditions and 
operations 

5 Devise methods for carrying on the work as 
outlined 

6 Prepare instructions covering the ‘ procedure 
determined upon 

7 Ascertain accomplishment so as to measure 

same with standards 1 

S Investigate reasons for failure to attain stan- 
dards 

g Analyze delays, complaints, allowances, rejec 
tions, and inefficiencies 

Neither success nor failure in business 
happen by chance The laws of success 
'ery definite Mr Gilbreth groups the 
underlying principles of Scientific Manage- 
ment into nine divisions In his method 
he follows Taylor His nine principles are 

1 IvorviDCALiTT Consideration of the special 
d^actenstics of the individual in their selection, in 
lelUion to tasks allotted to them, and their phys 
and mental reaction to their work, 
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5 rUNCTlONALIZATION Uow is the uvrk to be 
di\ i<icd 1 How are the workers assigned to the wotk T 
What are the results to the worker ? 

3 MessunEMSNT of the standard amount of any 
kind of svork that a first-class man can do m a certam 
period of time Time and motion study of the 
work The svorker to be measured must have the 
required skill, must understand the theory of what 
is being done, and must be willing to co-operate 

4 Anai-ysis AND Synthesis Upon the degree 
and perfection of analys s depends the permanent 
Aalue and usefulness of knowledge gamed Upon 
the syhthesis and what it includes and OYclodes 
depends the efficiency of the results deduced 

5 Standirdization of forms shapes ^mbob 
surroundings, equipment, tools, deuces, clothing — of all 
physical eJemenls, the purpose being to eliminate 
waste of time energy ana material 

6 RecoRDs AND Programs Records of work 
and workers should be kept, the numbw of records 
being determined by the satisfactory manner in w'hich 
the) reduce costs, simplify work and increase efficiency 
TfjepJa/MMgd^rtmeirr ftraJ.es «rtff rfw prugranr^ 
each step of the work, touting the work and workers 

J. lZAcm\a the woiker how to psrforni h» 
functions systematically and to form in himahabtof 
doing so AH the principles of the psychotogy of 
pedagogy ate applied to tram him in rus work, m 
being personally efficient, end irr being loyal to the 
house He is taught to obseri-e, listen, discuss and 
formulate 

8 IvcaNTlvas. The compensation or reward 
must be adequate pre-determiRM, prompt assured, 
flxed, personal, and dchnite 

g ^VKLrARa Work, to promote the ^ys<cal^ 
mental, and motal 1 fe of the wotkars Phys cal 
jmprovement helps m maUwg them regular in Ibw 
work and habits Correct habits of the mmd h«p 
them to be atfentiw and to follow the right way m 
doing the work Motal development gives them a 
sense of rerponsibilify, an appreciation of the t stand- 
mg. self-control, and ' squareness 

Taylor first enunciated the principles of 
standardization of tools and equipment, 
routing and scheduling, instruction cards, 
motion study, and scientific selection of 
workmen The object was to induce the 
workman and enable him by training to do 
his best for his own interests S9ientificaUy 
measured and predetermined methods to 
perform functions were provided fo fne 
workmen to help to control the qualityof 
effort as well as the martnir- In which (he 
work was done This prevented waste mate- 
rial and effort, lost time. Idle machinery and 
capital 

These principles have been reiterated in 
slightly different forms by other writers, of 
whom Harrington Emerson and E St 
Elmo Lewis are the beSt known There Is 
sound common sense in all these methods 
X bey are logical and hence scientific They 
,e been tested ^nd found practical They 


may be taken as suggestions for every 
business, whatever its stage of development 
Therr application, however, requires an 
experienced specialist in organization and 
management Diagnosing the ailments of a 
large indiisiral organization is a diKcuh and 
responsible task 

In bis “Applied Methods of Scientific 
Management”, F A Pankhurst ennmeratcj 
the responsibilities of the organizing engineer, 
the specialist m the suence of organization 
as follows 

1 A perlimmary survey into the business, 
ptam, and oH-ner s relations to same, as nell as that 
conceptMii of the science of management and their 
abd ty to see the fnstalktua of such carried to comple- 
xion 

2 A report opoTi accessary changes uhich shall 
incorporate recommendations and the probable 
iRiprovemenrs to accrue 

3 A study of the personnel and plotting of the 
organizatran 

4 Adcterminaiion Upon a method of procedure 
which shall evpedfe the reorgsnization along fines 
consistent with test permanent results, at minimum 
cost, and relief of greatest elements of inefficiency as 
soon os pMsible 

5 The establishment of a self supporting erganara 
tion supported by clearly defined ide^s, wtittea 
instructions automatic reHard for efficient uurk, with 
the person^ factor a paramount one 

In scientific management the organization, 
so far as the personnel is concerned, is sharp* 
ly defined by functions The executives are 
concerned with the planning and the rest of 
the staff carry out the plans m effect. In a 
highly competitive business a highl} deve- 
loped thinking and planning group of men is 
particularly necessary Each executive, too, 

IS limited to the performance of one leading 
function E St Elmo Lewis thus explains 
the “staff and line” organization 

Tm» Srirr— {thinkers) Composed of Mperts, not 
officeis in any department, each of whom knows alt 
about some branch of ihe company s business and of 
other businesses and hired speeiaUsts such as account 
anis, production experts market experts, advertising 
experts, and office experts who may be permanently 
etnpkned or oa part time contracts, or on merely os 
consulting counsels Their duties are to determine 
the most efficient methods of doing the work 

Tn* t-iNg— (doers) Composed of the department 
heads, assisiant heads and etnployds, so arranged 
accoriog to definite lines of authority as to have 
some one in charge of the line Their duties are to 
execote the order of the staff in Ihc manner prescribed 
and to make use of the expert assistance of tlic scafi 
whenever unusual cond tions nrise 

The work of the staff may be summarized 
as follows 

r. To formulate tlie plan on nh/ch business sfioll 
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'be developed then to detennme the department which 
shaU carr> out each part of the plan 

2 To determine to what part cular men shall be 
assigned each particular task, and to nrepare standard 
ired instructions by whch it shall be done most 
efficiently, j e , at the greatest saving of expense, wortj 
and effort 

3 To arrange a just sjstem of compensation to 
reward the most efEcienl and penalize the inefliaent 
to prepare a s) stem of promotions so that emplojds 
may k^w what advancement awaits each in case he 
makes good, or better than good 

4 To surround the worker with the menial 
moral, and phys cal cond lions which exped te work 

5 To prepare a code of principles which shall 
embod) the policy of the house toward outsiders and 
insiders 

6 To show by charts and explanations of the 
organization at large just what p^ each emplo)^ 
takes in the general scheme 

7 To lay down rules for the conduct of the 
entire organization 

Thus the general manager has under htm 
financial, sales, production, and accounting 
department managers, and calls upon special- 
ists in labour, law, organization, finance 
statistics, mechanics, chemtstr), etc, to 
assist him in whatever problem arises In 
most ornnizations besides the adv isory staff 
of speci^ists there are functional committees 
consisting of some officers of the organi- 
zation directly or indirectly responsible for 
the finance, accounts, statistics, production, 
sales, and new developments department in 
the business The organization of the 
brains is thus perfected 

The application of scientific management 
has brought about a rev olution in the methods 
of doing business In modern shopkeeping 
the store policies have been radicall) changed 
They now affect the employd as well as the 
public The efficient merchant no longer 
concerns himself merely with selling his 
nrercftaiTiiKU st the best pmSt he can o6aim 
It has become a part of his pciicy togive to 
his customers the best possible attention 
to sell goods at the lowest possible price, and 
to train his salespeople to render prompt and 
courteous service, not because of altruistic 
motives, but because such service has pro- 
V en the best policy he can follow All nsodern 
stores have one price system, they all buy in 
large quantities ensuring low cost pnees, 
and they all have some system for training 
their emplo)& The John Wanamaker stores 
in New York and Philadelphia were the 
originators of this policy, and others hate 
followed It because of its success The 
Wanamaker policy in regard to the public is , 


l, A serv icc exactl> opposite to the ancient custom 
that the customer must look out for himself 

2 A kind of storekeeping absolutely new in its 
insuring protection from wrong statements, printed or 
spoken, ignorant or wilful m reference to origins of 
merchandise, their qualities and their actual values. 

3 The elimination of so-called "privileges ’ to 
ctistoRiers, as privileges border on humiliation, because 
hospitalitj as well as the return of goods for refunds or 
reclamatioDs are rights that spenders of money are 
entitled to, as rights not as favors 

4 Recognizing and practising the mantlest though 
unwritten law that customers are entitled to the 
maximum of satisfaction at the minimum of cost, for 
the reason that they pay the usual and ordinary 
expenses of storekeeping, which are always included in 
the price of merchand’se 

5 Securing to each individual dealmg with us 
exactitude of intelligent service and full value for value 
received m every transaction 

Policies relating to the market price of the 
goods, credit, advertising, dealers’ co-opera- 
tion manufacturing, etc , vary in different 
businesses St 3mo Lewis thus defines the 
policy of a house 

"It IS the plan on which it is founded , the purpose 
that It has m being in business , it is the statement of 
what It will do to get and keep business, it is the 
manner m whch it treats its customers, relative to 
things which ate not a matter of price ot qu^ity but 
of service’ 

The Wanamaker stores justify their polic) 
by a strict adherence to it Besides the policv 
the) have four business ideals which they call 
their “cardinal points” and which are •* 

1 The assembling and distribution of the best 
products of the world upon the most intelligent and 
economica] basis 

t The ablest management, most thorough 
accuracy of service and, because of the fairest treatment 
of all the workers from the humblest to the highest, 
the finest comradeship 

3 The life and soul of the business to its honor 

4» The aim and purpose of the business must 
always he that as it rises it must lift every worker 
with il. 

These are the applications of efficiency 
methods to store policies, which have 
developed more or less simultaneously along 
with efficiency methods as applied to produc- 
tion and manufacturing Recently, however, 
experts have begun to apply Taylor’s System 
to make researches and studies of marketing 
as well These prinaples when applied to 
sales management have produced the 
following eight methods which enable the 
sales manager to secure results from even an 
average salesman As enumerated by Charles 
Wilson Hoyt in his “Scientific Sales 
Management” thej are as follows 

( Mail sales co-operation z Spirit of gam^T 
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K,ha«pur It IS interesting to remember \n 
this connection that among the ntios of 
Dimapnr while there are beautiful carvings of 
ammal and plant life we miss any carvings of 
gods or goddesses or even the names of kings 
\Se are therefore, led to conclude that at that 
tune they had not even come under Hmdn 
influence much less adopt their rehgion The 
stone inscription of the year 1576 fonnd at 
Maibong reads ‘ May there be good ( ) 

Megha Namyan Deva of Hschengsa family 
becoming king at Maibong made the lion 
gate of stones at Maibong Saka 1498, 26th 
Asarh 1576) The omission of the 

usual salutation to gods or goddesses is to 
be ascribed to the loose tie of allegiance that 
bound them to Ilindmsm but strong Hindo 
influence is evident But a com of the rear 
loS3 gives the name of the king ns King 
Jnshonarayan Deva of the Hachengsa dynasty 
devoted to the feet of Ilara and Caun The 
inference that may safely be drawn from this 
18 (1) that Kachan Kings had begun to 
worship Hmdn gods and goddesses <2) the 
words of the Ilacheogsa dynasty show 
that the Pauranic KaVshashi Uiditaba had 
begun to be associated with his family But 
by the time they moved to Khaspor their 
former lineage was entirely lost Here os 
almost everywhere else the process of Hiodnisa 
tioa has been a. process of Afyatiitatioo To 
be admitted to the benefits of Hmdatsm or 
more correctly lip a-dharaa one had to prove 
his claim to that privilege by the only method 
of tracing a genealogy from some Aryan ancestor 
or at least a Panranic personage Non Aryans 
could not share the bmeAts of Arva>dharma 
\Micn admitted into Hinduism the Cachar 
kings became ardent members nnd supporters 
of that religion Ilmdmsni as wc know is 
more than a relgion— it ts the entire culture 
and civiluation of the Irvans taken in n mass 
and includes their arts nnd sciences tbeir laws 
and cu«toms and everything that make fora 
vi'iiNinive. *flrtruu Via- Vni'gfim N’tnmSun- 
does not stop with rclgion or society but 
includes political and commercial law too 
For to the Hindu they are jiarts of the same 
organic whole Ilintln sages connt ninong their 
number not only the great seers but nil eminent 
scientists and thinker^ ‘'O to be a tme and 
great Uinila the Cachar kings had to respect 
Hinduism m its entiretv Thev therefore not 
only adopted Flmdu rel gion and indnceil 
members of the ongmal stock to embrace the 
same (for a large number of them were non 
Ilindns) , but there was nothing thev could 
not do to create an air of pure Ilindnism in 
ll cir kingdom. The whole constitution of the 
kingdom from the royal court downwards 
the entire legal system were thoronghlr 
permeated bv their new religion For were they 
wot lUtidntfciwgs and was it not their dutv to 


preserve Dharma or the moral aocial political 
and religions order according to the Ilmdii 
ideal’ When all this was done could anvbody 
question the genuineness of their genealogy 
traced from Hidimba mentioned in the Maha 
bharata ’ 

I shall now proceed to give an idea of the 
constitution and laws of the Hedamba king 
dom as clearly os the mcagreneis of informa 
twin available at this distance of time will 
permit and try to discnss their worth 

COSSTITDTIOS OF THE KtNGDOJr 

Like all neighbounng states of the time it 
was a monarchy and the sovereignty was here- 
ditary The king had a minister who had the 
Mahomedan name of nzier (ujir) given to him 
ttiien the king sat as the chiefjudge as everv 
Hmdn king is conceived to he he was assisted 
by a conned of experts including tbemmister 
the spiritual preceptor and certam learned 
Brahmins versed in the Sastras and the Bara 
Majnmdar (chief Union representative) It is 

everywhere a feature of olden days that there 
were no lavryers of the modem kind Those 
learned men who specialised in law would be 
appointed by the king to assist at tribunals 
where not one judge but a committee of experts 
(lo the exposition and applicatioo oftheliw) 
would sit like a sort of a jury There were 
indeed a class of persons who relied almost 
entirely on the exposition of the sacred texts 
for their living and they were Pandits in the 
villages whose advice on oil knotty points of 
law and ntnal was sought and obtained 
Appeals nnd references against their opinions 
lay with the chief centres of learning Bat such 
persons were chiefly concerned in the religions 
andsocinllaws This svstem continues m modem 
Tillages By the side of the learned expositors 
of the Jaws who sat at the royal coarts not 
only to help the transaction of the state affairs 
but also to add to the status and dignity of 
the conrt itself sat others who had spe«ali«ed 
in the other branches And it was the pnde of 
Vtogs -n* Vuuvt "irays axi kneve w ’arttnieh an& 
distinguished court Thev would be paid from 
the state and give their views of a particular 
case as they understood it Not being in the 
payofnnj partv thev could give their opinions 
fullv nnd franklr The time mav come some 
dav though it be a verj dstant event when 
with the advance of times the burden of 
retaining lawyers would cease to be a charge 
on the parties and be regarded a duty of the 
state, public funds be ng utilised for the 
purpose 

Unhke modern states justice was free Like 
police duties administration of justice was 
coBsiderwl one of the primary duties for which 
no special fees could m tl etr new be rastJy 
charged This was the pos tion uniformly and 
invariably taken m the older times \nd one 
must admit that there is great force in the 
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argument that not onl^ jn the case of more 
heinous offences but mall cases anybody x^ho 
IS aggrieved and can make out a pnma facie 
CISC should be alloned the privilege of free 
justice at publ c expense 

Kautily I describes twa kinds of law-courts, 
one ( srt'vn ) m which three lumis 
ters and diplomats sat and decided cases 
punishable with death and cases of political 
and serious publ c importance The second was 
composed of three learned Bnihmms or minis 
ters versed la the sa-red- laws ( ) 
Such courts were exclusive of the Royal courts 
at the metropolis and were situated at all 
central places and in the head quarters of 
400 and 800 villages Resides there were 
the Gratnikas {\ illage headmen) and Grama 
bnddhas (village elders Gao bums of Assam) 
who xvere vested with powers of punishing 
offenees 

Manu describes a court of law (which he 
calls the Brahma Sabha) in which a Brahmin 
acted as n representative of the king (when the 
king could not attend) and he was assisted 
by three learned Brahmins Tor ah members of 
the court strict morahtv is enjoined and even 
withholding ones opinion is strongly condemn 
^ Kautilya is evidently an improvement on 
Manu 

The Caehar kings had two law-courts or 
more correctly tivo systems of laiKourts 
meant for two dilTercot kinds of people and to 
administer two different kinds of taws The 
non Ilindoised Kachans were guided by their 
tribal laws the king being assisted by the 
chieflavman called the Bar Dhandarianda 
long chain of suboidioate officers The 
supreme court that had jurisdiction oxer the 
Bengalisettlcrs of the plains has been described 
But that xvas not only the final court of appeal 
but on the original side was the prototype of 
the Kantaka sodhona courts and decided cases 
punishable xvith death and the more tenous 
offences generally The court of the ordinary 
resort (Dharmasthija in Kautdya) were the 
Raj Muktears or the agent representatives of 
a Rnj while the counterpart ofaGramikawas 
to he noticed ia the Khef Muktears— the agvot 
representative of a Khef It ts floii K«c*ssrr to 
explain what the Raj Muktears nnd Khel 
Aiuktears were Raj and Khel were circles 
and sub-circlcs for the collection of the rexenne 
and agrees xvilh the Parganahs and Maujas of 
the Mugal system The Muktears xxere tbr 
representatives of the people of tlieir respective 
circles and were regar led as ngents responsible 
for the collection ol the land revenue The 
whole kingdom xvas divided for revenue purposes 
into a number of Rajes correspondiog in sire 
and conception to a Parganah Raj xvas 
further subdivided into Kbels (or Maujas 
or Tillages) as we would cal] them The people 
obtfuned land from the OoTemmeot on tbe 
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(omt or several responsibility of the villagers 
It w as not enough to pay down one s own share 
of the revenue for the king leased out a whole 
block to a village or Khel and not to individnal 
villagers They xx ere required to elect a 
representatixe to act ns agent on their behalf 
m the royal courts and he xx os called the Kiel 
Muklear or the agent of tbe Khel llisnaine 
Was registered as the agent responsible for the 
due submission of the revenue In a Khel tlieru 
tvould generallv be members of «evera3 ca5tes 
and races and the only bond ofconnection ivnx 
proximity of residence aud community of 
interest It was really a Imd ofaco-operatire 
2amindan society With the growth of the 
number of Kbels necessity was probablj felt for 
a uaton of these co-opcrstive organisations both 
by llie people and the government The Rajes 
or the onions of the villages were organised 
and became really a union of Khels The Khels 
elected n representative xx ho was nturally the 
most influential man m that group of villagers 
and became responsible to tbe king for the due 
submission of the rcvenueofhis whole circle or 
Raj The KheU ol this type censed to send the 
revenue direct to the treasury but they remitted 
their dues to the Rai Mnl tear (i e , the union or 
league representntive) Under the luodero 
system rerense is payable direct to the local 
treasury by each mdixidual xxhile theMugals 
appointed Clioxvdhunes for the eolleetion of 
the revenue of n xxhole Rerganah Buringthe 
early days of the Cast India Company tbe 
rate of commission chargeable by these rexenue 
formers then known as 2Amindar> was fixed 
at 10 per cent of the rental But the Caehar 
system was different from both There xvas 
no farming of the revenue nnd no commission 
for collection xvas given but the Roj nnd Khel 
Muktears received the grant of rent free lands 
in consideration of services rendered while the 
wcanty of the state lay in the joint nnd several 
responsibility of the villagers primarily and in 
ease the village failed to make good any deficicn 
cy, the balance became automatically a charge 
on tbe xx hole Raj But in that ease thevlJagerv 
Of to be more acctirnte members of the Khel or 
the Rty xx-hoever might hate to pay the 
defaulting rereaoe xxmuld hare the rght of 
d/rtr/bwtisg the land la defnal: amoBgvt t(* 
members but could not take in any nexx 
members to share lands. This co-operatne 
coraraonwealtb I mean the Khel nnd the Raj 
would not easily ndmit nexv members niter 
they Lad been once firmly cstnbl shed Tbe 
bnmen of collecting the revenue and respous bi 
htyfor its timely Subra fs on ns Ini been said 
lay on the Raj Muktears of the union 
Rpresentative t\ben the king s mao came to 
demand payment ofthereicnue the Raj Mot tear 
TxOnld sound hia trumpet and this txonld be 
Signal to the Khel Muktears to come with 
their men and pay down their nreaut 
In case they failed he had to satisfy the royal 
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demand and then realise it from his constituency 
if necessary by the drastic step of redistributing 
the land 

For all this trouble and responsibility what is 
the return they obtained’ In the first place they 
received grants of land in lieu of pay They nere 
the chief executive and judicial authorities and 
exercised all the powers not expressly reserved 
to the crown of which mention has already been 
made Thev were usually granted titles of ranh 
the chief of which was Bara Majuradar (principal 
Union representatiie) Their powers of 
disposing of criminal ca«es differed with their 
status Civil justice was entirely relegated to 
them 

It thus appears that the land system had the 
appearance of Feudalism but it seems clear 
that the Raj or Khel w as not required to supply 
men for the armv (though labour had to be 
supplied) The gradation from the king to Raj 
Muktear and then to the Khel Muktears with 
the individual farmer at the bottom of the pyra 
mid looked very like the Feudalism less its inili 
taty levy In the division of the state mto reve- 
nue circles they might have been tnduenced by the 
example of the Malioracdans but there is little 
likelihood of that being the case The nomeocla 
ture IS entirely Kachan 8 own There was the 
idea of representation in the election of Rig and 
Khel Muktear# Very naturally only the nio«t 
respected and influential men were chosen and 
in course of time these offices with the titles 
of honour they carried with them became 
hereditary The representative became in coarse 
of time a bom leader— a kind of patnarch with 
the tie of kindred wanting And the last but 
not the least, interesting feature of the land 
system was the prmciple of co-operation on 
which thennits of the system nr , the Kbels as 
well as their Unions the Rajes, were formed 
These co-operati\e corporations the Kfaelsand 
the Rajes are ns onginal to Cachar as they 
• are interesting 

Tlie machinery of the administration was 
therefore rather simple wath the king and bis 
council nt the head to hear appeals and to 
decide senous criminal cases His ministers and 
councillors adnsed him m all matters where 
their assistance w as sought The Rai Muktears 
were thecourts of first instance in all ordinary 
criminal offences and important civd disputes, 
petty cases being decided by the Khel Muktears 

The control of the central government on the 
people of the plams who were snbject to the 
nbove constitution wi^s indirect and bat little 
felt. The Bengali settlers who mostly came 
from Svlhet and occasionally from sneh 
distances as Dnccn enjoyed n kind of «elf 
government under the king It has often been 
8aid that the onlv form of nssocuation possible 
and prncti«<d In Imln is the tie of blood nod 
caste , VI lages are cons dered to be the units 
of •ec!e‘T and to be essentiallv patnarcbal ra 


their formatiou This position has been 
variously criticised and m the case of Cachar it 
does not apply nt all The corpont ons known 
as the Khels which were the units of society 
in Cachar were a conglomeration of persons 
of different castes races and rel gion or to put 
it another way— a co-operative peasant pro 
prietorship society without anr capital and 
with joint and several responsibility, limited to 
the extent of the revenue payable, the member 
ship being open to men of all castes and creeds 
and races at the time of formation 

As IS to be expected, payment was made and 
rccetv«I to a large extent in kind The officials 
from Ujir fminister) and councillors down to 
the Muktears received grants of land in leu of 
the salary The revenue was partly received m 
kind and labour and partly in money The total 
revenue amounted to one lakh of which Rs 
70,000 was obtained from the plains of Cachar 

Cowne was the principal currency, while 
the standard of value were sdver pieces— called 
Kahau or Karyliapna The value of a Kahau 
has been estimated by Professor Bhattacharyya 
to be As 4 ( l/rfe^T^TTSlT edited by 

Professor P N Bhattacharyya sx * ) The 
rate of land revenue was low, being onlyRs 3 
per Hal (As 15 per acre) during the time 
ofRartik (Kirti ’) Chandra Dunng the time 
of the last king Gobmda Chandra some lands 
yielded as much as Rs 6 per Ilal (the present 
average rate of land revenue is roughly 0 As per 
Bi^m or Rs 1 12 per acre) At the time of 
British occupation the revenue fell to about 
Rs 20000 During the troublesome days of the 
lost kmg the Burmese and the Mantpun 
invasions led people to leave the district m their 
hundreds and thousands And it was not 
possibly till after the Sepoy Mutiny that the 
sratusquo could be re-established The total 
cultivated area has increased twenty fold lu the 
last 70 years ending in 1900 and the popu 
latioa Dearly nine times 

Though there were 22 kinds of taxes the 
principal sources of income were land forest 
usbery and salt mine 

rrom personal enquiries that I made it 
appears that the rate of wages for ordmaiy 
labourers was half anna per day without food 
aod annas 4 to 5 per month with food A 
clerk or mohurer could be cng^’ced at Rs 2 to 3 
per month. Gambir Sing of Manipur was 
appointed Commander in Chief on R« 50 per 
month These figures must be taken with ihc 
pnccs current in those davs and they would 
show that the real wnges were not lower ihan 
now though the nominal wnges look n» low 
Even in 1^33 nee tinhn«ked sold nt As 2 < per 
maand while rice in the husk sold nt As 0 
The unusual difference lietween the rates for 
husked and unhuskcil ncc arc possibly to lie 
asenbed to the scarcity of labour Gheu would 
be obtmaed at Rs 16 per tnaund ^ 
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The Hedamba Laws 

Having thus review cd in brief the constitution 
of executive and judicial machinery, and the 
land system of the kingdom and such indication 
of the material condition of the state as is now 
traceable I shall try^ to give an idea of the laws 
both civil and criminal 

Three books containing the written laws of 
the state has so far been discovered The two 
relating to criminal laws have been published 
and have been edited by Prof Padmannth 
Bhattacbaryya, to whose labonrs in the field ol 
historical research our debt is deep and sincere 
The third book is awaiting publication by the 
Sylhet Cachar Research Society and deals with 
the laws of credit 

RiwDAN Diniii (Laws op Cbedit) 

Einadnn ( ) occurs as a technical term 
in Narada, Manu, and Kautilya among others 
Naradn, describes (Rinadan) as deabng with 
the grant and realisation of loans and the 
ebgible parties for giving a loan 

The second sentence of the Hedamba Rmadan 
laws seem to be an adaptation of Narada but 
the textasgiien here is \ ague Manu divides 
oil disputes into 18 classes of which 
(Rinadan) is only one 

Kantilyn, as Cbanakya styled liim«lf m his 
immortal ' Artka abastra , eharg^ the Dhar 
masthiya courts with the trial of 2* d'^w^t 
kinds or classes of offences and the Kantaka 
Bodhana ( ) courts with 13 other 
classes of more important offences, Rinadan 
(«UT 5 m)i 8 only one group, out of the 21, 
ollotted to the Dhannasthiya f WwH ) 

But the book Rinadan Bidin of the Iledamba 
kingdom contains many other tonic# of allied 
nature than the stnetly technical meaning of 
the name would suggest This book is dmded 
into chapters, the subject of each being ciplam 
cd at the beginning of a chapter The total 
number of chapters come to nine 

These chapters admit of grouping under the 
following heads — .... 

I General nilcs—iucluding eligible parties 
nnd rates chap 1 

II Mortgages and sureties and tucif release, 

chaps 2 8, 4 

III Realisation of debts on the failure or 
death oftbe original debtor (thccrcditor’#col 
lateral sccontv) chnpa 5, 0 fk 7 

1\ Method of rcnhsation, if payment js not 
voluntary. chap 8 

Y D^osit# chan 

Prom the above it i# clear that the laws of 
credit, as they obUtaed in llelouibn were wider 


than those contemplated in Manu and 
included law* that Manu or Kauttlja wonld 

class under other heads 

nhileitis really aery creditable for sttchau 
outlying state to promulgate laws of such 

advanced kind it has been suggested in certain 

quarters that the laws are eaamples of the erum 
tionof the courtiers and they were never put 

into practice while others are of opinion that 
thcTare mere copies ofthe ancient law books ol 

the Hindus If cither of the surmises l« tiue 
the books would be deprived of a great deal ot 

the interest attached to them , , i 

Ofthe fi«t objection that 

old argument of those who want to discredit 

the aMient law books of the Hmdos 

for the reason that they apP«« ^7 

of the world of their age The 

and the Polities (Arthasastrn) of Chanak^ 

had to overcome the prejudice of being , 

k,l.= sp.dtr',»cb«o«i. mth= ««■ O' Pf''" 

.oplicoi mlLieJ tP picwtiicir 'S , “™ 

kpi coot.nued for ctnlotit J to .nllutocc tht 1 
and customs of Hindu society Kautilya 
Cbanakya was the Chancellor of 
ifhieh his own genius was pnmanly re«poRS 
ible in budding up 2 'bese loamuationsd^e 
os much thought «» to 

in bis study to elaborate a scheme of an idem 
emnire Theverr fact that the lawswerepro- 
clamied by thek'ltig himself on 
173S Saka (1C17 AD) knocks the whole 
irlunicnt on the head nnd sweeps ow ay any 
dembt that might have been entertauievl It h^ 
olso been suirgcsteiUhat though these 
promulgated and proclaimed "V* 

not stnetly followed This is rather ) Ae^ ^ 
tbetime when the conncctioabctvveenlhe centrM 

covemmentond the subordinate officem v^ 

5ot very intimate nnd spKially m Cachar whw 
the very constitution oAlie government nij®''™ 
theKaj Muktenrs such w ide powers, brenches or 
disregard ofthe law by the 

rcgularlj or readily "atb^he central authon 
IKS Stnet enforcement of the wf’ “ 

cult matter nnd required 

are British law# stnetly nnd Inipnrtinlly 
c^orred * 

Now as regard# the second point— that these 
law# ore nothing liettcr than copies and tran^a* 
tions of the Sanhita# nnd I'*" K""* 

U IS not diffcult to show that though they are 
based on ancient lawbooks }5<y 
cMies They adapted the older laws of the 
Sanhita# oud Arthasastrns to the circurostanefs 
Of their kingdom and the age they b'^J" 
There one peculiarity IS that they are 
wntten in prose, the Sansknt P®J‘*on bci g 
,rnttr» . 1 , Ihr fora ofa Solro or eooar»«J i^lr 
the Bengali portion explaining the «'**' 
in detail in the Bengali dialect then 
that kingdom Secondly, they are 
chapters in a manner not to be found el«evv 1 e 
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The opening lines of e\er7 chapter (inalUaws) 
giving the subject to be dealt w ith therein ha\e 
the appearance of a preamble and is possibl> a 
result of the influence of early British laws and 
proclamations Thirdly, they omit many 
provisions hich we read in Mauu and Kautilya 
and the Mahanirvan Taotra etc , while there are 
clauses for which we search in vain in any of 
them Unlike Manu and Kautilya they omit the 
methods to be applied by the kingwhen a banker 
denies the receipt of a deposit and the depositor 
cannot prove his case Nor canwefiind prori 
Sion for any punishment of creditor of or wit 
ness to, a loan wath mterest beyond the legal 
hmit Claims for excessive interest are mvalid 
and that is all 

Caahac laws seem to go upon the prm 
ciple that burden of proof hes entirely on 
the complainant The kmg acknowledges 
no liability, if, in case of theft the things 
stolen cannot be restored to the owner, nor 
is there the right of the king to a share of the 
stolen things when found and restored (that 
wefind in Mann and Kautilya) The king accord 
ing to the Sanbitas and Kautilya w os liable to 
restore the stolen properties in case they could 
not be recovered trora the thieves So great 
were the responsibhties gladly undertaken by 
the kings And Kautilya succeeded so well m 
putting the«e ideas m practice that we bear of 
people leaving doors unlocked The modem 
world cannot furnish even avisionarv, who 
wonld think of charging the state with such a 
responsibility Uedamba lawyers did not 
escape the mfluence of the times and could not 
possibly have incorporated such laws mto their 
statute book A new colony like Cachar is not 
to attract a large number of people who ore the 
opposite of docile and required time to make 
them amenable to law 

Mann empowers the creditor to employ the 
following methods for realising his dues from 
the debtor (\ III 49) and the kmg was author 
ised to appro\e of the methods The creditor 
could adopt any of these means of bis own 
motion and would not be punishable for sneb 
action (I\ 48) They are — (1) by good advice 
(^4) sent through friends, (2j by proving the 
debtor’s liabihty by written doenments (epi^IV), 
(3) by tncks (4) bv external pressure such 
as attaching the chattels arrest of the members 
of his family stopping his pathways (5) by 
use of physical force The Hedamba laws do 
not empower the creditor to arrest or pat 
ressare on anybody other than the actual 
ebtor Moreover it is strictly laid down that 
if the creditor compels the debtor to do any 
work derogatory to his caste, the creditor 
shall forfeit his right to the dues and shall be 
fined 15 Kahnn« in addition Moreover violence 
on the debtor too is forbidden 

\ccording to Manu, Narada KaatQya the 


dqiository is absohed from the liability of 
rcstonng the deposit if the thing be lost or 
destroyed bj chance or accident over 

which be had no control hke flood, fire and 
invasion But the Hedamba laws provide that 
if the thing depo«ited be lost or destroyed by 
Daira (3 T— uncontrollable chance or stroke 
of mishap) the depository shall be liable for 
tbree>fourths of the deposit but does not hold 
mortgagees similarly responsible 

The debtor m such caec of losses has to pro 
vide a second mortgage Manu enjoins upon the 
king to employ «pies to ascertain the truth in 
cases of deposit without documeiits or wit 
nesses Kautilya also agrees on this point The 
Hedamba law s on the other hand, requires the 
king to make the depository swear by the life 
of the husband or the son to tell the truth, hut 
nothing more 

The Hedamba laws contain frequent referen 
ces to written documents and require the bond 
to be obtained and tom when the payment is 
made The debtor is advised to obtam a receipt 
if the document be lost and cannot therefore be 
retained for the purpose of a receipt This is 
entirely an innovation and adaptation from 
non Hindu sources 

The liability for debts not only extends to all 
members ofthejoint family and tbeheirs.but 
even a son who chooses to live separately from 
the father during the latter’s life time w onld be 
held liable for paternal debt for twenty years 
after snch separation Mhenthe same property 
is mortgaged to two or more parties, the prior 
mortgagee shall alone be valid, and the debtor 
IS in that case, subject to senons hnmihatmg 
punishment 

Though Kautilya exempts five classes of 
persons, viz , those engaged in sacrifices and study 
and the sick and poor, from the payment of m» 
terest, but Hedambalaws allow no such favour 
Even the list oi disqnalifiedbortowers in Kauti 
lya IS a modified form of Manu who names Six 
clas'csof disquahfied persons (VIII 1G3) and 
while m Hedamba w e find only three classes 

There does not seem to be any provision for 
fixing the rate of interest on book-debts and the 
manner and the time of its validity m either the 
Sanbitas or the Artha'astras In Hedamba 
elaborate and mmnte laws regarding debts on 
accoont of foods purchased, wages due, fi.c , 
found place in the law « 

The sanctioned rate of interest for Brahmins 
and the proportion m which the rates would 
va^with castes IS the same asm the Sanhitas 
and Arthasastra Four Gandas perKar«hapan 
or Kahaa for a Brahmin comes to 15 p c per 
annum, and the legal maximum for secured debts 
and for debts backed bv a surety, is a little less 
than 17 p c .while ordinary bonds bear an in 
terest oi 24 pc (approximate) The legal 
rates of interest for thefoor castes— Brahmin, 
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Kslifitnyn, Vaisya, and budra— vary lu con 
slant ratio or2 354 5 The principle of 6xtn^ 
the maximum permissible interest has been 
denounced ns uneconomical nnd the system of 
caste interest varying insersely witli the eocioI 
position of the caste lias been branded as la 
tolerable favouritism 1 shall revert to this 
discussion later on 

There is another interesting clause which fixes 
the total maximum interest that may lawluHy 
accrue to double the principal 

Unlike modern banks the depository paid no 
interest and w ere not allowed to use the deposit 
in any May, nor would they charge any commis 
Sion as the responsible custodian, as the gold 
smiths and banks of medieval Europe used to 
do 

There is a point, which Indian public opi 
DJoa reseats strongly, that is the pnvilcge 
granted the accused for not holding him respons 
tble for the statement be makes fa tbe 
Iledamba laws, as in every other, the accused 
was liable to be charged and punished for peijuiy 
if he made any lutentionally false stateroent 
There are internal evidences to show that the 
(Danda Qidbi) is not merely a translation 
of old texts After laying it down that a wo 
man who murders her husband, superiors or 
sons shall be punished with a painful aed 
humiliating death, it says that tbe w 
(Suddhichuitamanil does not permit death 
sentences on women Another clause quotes 
the ruling of the Vivada Nimaya on a certam 
point 

Then again the preamble with which each 
chapter begins says they are written after 
Vivada Darpana (mirror ^ of disputes) 
evidently a complete text on law locallycoin 
piled 

One chapter of the Casdabidhi (peoal laws) 
lays down the fines that may be realised as an 
alternative for physical punishment 

AVithout further discussing the point it would 
be well to mention that some of the cZanscsot 
any rate are innovations into and modifications 
of the sacred law s of the Hindus 

The Wokth of these Laws 
T wo other formidable criticisms have been 
burled at these laws It has been said that the 
system of class interest and restriction of tbe 


rate of luterest cliargeaWc are both uneconomical 
and unjustifiable We bare to reroembfr that 
when money is rather scarce and therefore un 
natural and exorbitant interest is Iilely to be 
charged, it becomes necessary m the interest of 
society to regulate interest, especially where 
agriculture is the mam vocation of life , for agn 
cultun; can bear but a light interest Under 
such circumstances anti usury laws are not 
only justifiable but often imperative 

As has been pointed out the Iledamba kings 
wanted to obtain an atmosphere of pure Hindu 
ism in their kingdom Hindu social order, as 
then nnderstood, was dominated by tbe prm 
ciple of caste A Brahmin w as required to hi e a 
life much above the common run of people and 
had to be induced to remain steadfast to those 
high ideals of life by granting them their sons 
and progeny, special concessions This is an at 
tempt at an explanation and in aneconomic and 
histoncalstudy like this tie need not do more 
It IS enough in discussing the etiology of tbe 
Peussirn mentality of the war to state the 
preachings of Neitzscbe and hi» Superman and 
Its infloence AVbether the Brahmin of India and 
tbe Sneer man of Neittsche are justifiable ideals 
are dinerent questions altogether To appreciate 
tbelaws we have to understand tbe ends the 
law makers had in view and judge (hem by 
tbeir own standard and that alone Steven 
son's laventions can be appreciated by reftrence 
to tbe standard and circumstances ofhistime 
not by tbe standard of the mere perfected 
machiDes of modem times If tbe liedamba 
lawgivers had stuck to words of the ancient 
texts and had taken no advantage of the 
lofiucBce of progressive ideas around them, 
we might have justly stigmatised them 
as orthodox end unprogressive This we have 
tried to establish was not the case Tbe 
Hedamba lawgivers were wide awake and 
seemed to have been open to conviction and 
ready to adopt auy useful proMSion into the 
statote book, Vivada Darpana 

For the wisdom and foresight of those 
colonists from Sythet and other parts of 
Dengalwho so quickly and cleverly turned a 
conquering horde into loviag earnest and well 
XDranin^seighbourjy thegrentest adjniratinn is 
due The erudition, insight and juristic learning 
of those who promulgated the interesting and 
progressive laws of the Hedamba kingdom, will 
command tbe respect ofoU who stndj,them 

KsHisonE Chanosa Purxaiaswu 
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of age In cases where the pirent^ or 
guardians cannot alTortl to supply the 
children with clothing and maintenance 
at school, the parish relief must support 
them Pupils who are vicious and have 
a bad influence on their school fellows, 
are to be removed by the school board 
to a school especnlly arranged for 
such children The school year must, 
according to Ian, include nt least eight 
months’ tuition Among other arrange 
ments which are made w ith a view to the 
children’s physical development, in addition 
to gymnastics and games which are 
included m the instruction, may be men 
tioned care of the teeth, school baths 
meals for those children n hose parents ore 
too poor to supply proper food, and the 
holiday school settlements dunng vaca 
tion 

There are special bathrooms in the 
school buddings \\ here the children take 
warm baths aud are w ashed by competent 
attendants, and m the meaatime the 
children’s clothing is cleansed by botsteam 
la the larger towns, meals are served nt 
the school In Stockholm, not only dinner 
but also breakfast is supplied 

\Sith regard to the holiday school 
settlements poor and delicate children 
from the towns are sent to the country 
during the summer holidays, under the 
care of private societies Such a settle 
ment usually includes about thirty children, 
under the supervision of a school master 
or mistress, with the requisite -number of 
assistants In some cases, the settlements 
own their house mthe country , otherwise, 
they rent a farm house or a budding near 
the w oods or the sea The clnldirn get 
nourishing food are out lu the Iresli air, 
and have the advantage of bracing sea 
baths In this way, the holiday schools 
accomplish an important work towards 
increasing and conserving our people s 
rigour, at the same time that theiredoca 
tional influence on the children, by 
cultivating habits of regularity and order, 

IS of no mean significance 

One of the special steps m promoting 
the education of the people, is the school 
library The establishment of tbebbraiy 
13 entrusted to the ‘'school board accordmg 
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to tlie school law In Stockholm in the 
year 1914, there were sixteen school 
libraries, containing m all 43,000 volumes 

SCHOOL OF HA^iDCRAPT OR SLOW 
Sweden has taken a leadmg place lU the 
movement which has striven to have 
systematically arranged physical labour 
included as an important factor m all 
rational education, as opposed to the one- 
sided brain work in schools A Swedish 
system for teaching handcraft has been 
worked out and has since been introduced 
into many European and other countries 
By the Swedish school of haodem/t is 
understood the system and method of 
teaching developed by the ‘ Naas Sloyd 
Seminary”, where the- greater number 
of Swedish teachers of sloyd carpentiy 
have been trained The subject is also 
taught in all public school semmanes, and 
IQ several country places courses in sloyd 
have been arranged for public-school 
teachers At the present time, tw o courses 
in sloyd each lasting si* weeks, areheld 
dunng the summermonthsat the seminary 
There are also courses in metal working, 
for teoebmg leadership in games, for 
instructions lo cookery and gymnastics 
and tuition is given m drawang and 
rnodelhog and m gardening Danag the 
winter months needlework and weaving 
are also taught The instruction is free 
ofcosttothe students, with the exception 
of those -who are not appointed teachers 
at a public school, and w ho pav 25 kronor 
(about 28 shillings) a year Teachers of 
foreign nationality pay 50 kronor 
Instruction includes lectures and dieussions 
on the teaching of handcraft, its svstem 
nteddoaV ana’ riisitory, antf tfrawing ib 
some of the *50110013 lessons arc given in 
cardboard and metal worl, turning and 
wood carving The mm of the sloyd 
movement is not to tnia carpenters or 
other professional workers, but, it is to 
develop the pupil morally, mtellectnally 
and physically bv nccnstoming him to 
order, npplication, and perseverance, by 
training the eye to sec better, the hand to 
work better, mid not least by bnngmg 
about a baiance to the onc-sjded book 
studied by means of healthful exercise 
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E N obedience to an inscrutable law of Nature 
sooner or later, one and all of ns, trrespect 
iTC of anr mundane consideratton, must 
undertate tbe final journey to 
‘ The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns 

To this day this most complex of human para 
dotes remains a mysterv the solution of which 
w ith the advance of tune onlv recedes from the 
region of practical politics Equallv mystenoos 
and even more mcomprehensible has been the 

f roblemofthebirthofmao There has mdeed 
een considerable speculation on this all import 
aat subject and vanoas schools of thought 
hare come into existence some of which have 
led a vicissitudinous career and some of which 
alone have sanrtved the storm and stress of 
religious rerolutions and the relentless persccu 
tion of canning assailants There are the so> 
called rationalists and atheists who, despite 
their indefatigable and zealous labours m the 
barren field of irreligion to demonstrate beyond 
the possibility of a doubt the non-existence of a 
superhuman agency and the non-entity of a 
God in the conduct of human affairs and to 
attribute tbe Alpha and Omega of the creation 
oftheuniverse to independent scientific causes 
their investigations extending over a period of 
time almost since tbe dawn of knowledge do 
not find their task in any way pleasant or 
optimistic and who with the advocacy of their 
notions in support of their cause simply stultify 
tbem«clves It seems quite unnecessary to dwell 
, at anv length on the folly of their mission as it 
is now widely acknowledged that such persons 
live in a fool s paradi<e and endeavonr to find a 
mare s nest \ svstem of philosophy the few 
ndherents of which with all their intellectual 
endow ments have not so far been able success 
fallv to challenge their opponents and the 
«tabihtT of which is held on a precarious tennre 
connot pnma fncie commend itself to any in 
quinng mind The more dignified time-bononr 
ed and ancient system of philosophy identified 
with the omnipresence omniscience 
omnipotence of God which at once cuts the 


Gordian knot and opens out to man a wide and 
fair field of opportunities to make or unmake 
himself thus rendering him alone answerable for 
his actions, and which has above all gamed 
nniversal acceptance is indisputably the best 
and safest one for adoption 

Both disbelief and unbeliefm God have now 
come to be regarded as the result of the apo- 
theosis of matemhsm which is the accepted 
cult of the day ond which in its nil absoromg 
interest completely obscures and duns the 
spiritual vision Peoples activities are mamly 
diverted either towards political esfrschise- 
mentona democratic basis or towards social 
emancipation and Tsatenal prospentv Science 
has made such rapid strides and has been sc 
vastly exploited that health wealth and pros 
penty, the three essentials of life have been 
secniw In tbe result there is at the present 
time considerable apathy and indeed even anti 
pathy amongst the people for rchgion and for 
anjrthing tending to its renovation History 
proclaims that no nation has ever prospered 
without a solid foundation in religion and that 
tbe downfall or decline of nations was only o 
sequel to the prevalence of irreligion and the 
growth of moral depravity The main«priDg of 
England s phenomenal success in w orld wide 
domination and power and her evergrow-in" 
prospenty is in a marked degree due to the 
exalted position in which her religion has been 
installed It may even be asserted that all 
Cbnstian cations arc as a rule in a flourishing 
state not because of any outstnndmg merits or 
exceptional ability but because they have 
popularised religion and haie made it a part 
and parcel of their very existence It is not 
intended to enter mto adiscu«stonof the rclatne 
merits and dements of the different forms of 
theology as many have learnt bitterly to their 
cost how fruitless such attempts have proved 
to be Inequalities in climate and environments 
in customs and habits in cmbsation and 
economic conditions in the different parts of 
theworld must necessarily have evolved a 
variety of rchpons themes w Inch can m no wise 
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confonn to one anotlier But the underlying 
concurrent principle of the oneness of God is 
conceded by all 

Though the liTpothests of the existence of 
God IS universillv acknowledged, it is indeed 
surprising that religion has not had a tnam 
phatit career and signs are not wanting which 
indicate that it IS unniistakahly on the wane 
This regrettable feature of human weakness is 
noticeable especially in South India, a land 
w iith has given birth to profound scholars m 
all the realms of hu nan knowledge and whose 
systems o( philosophy were a wonderful monn 
men t of what the human intellect could achicre 
That such an advanced country should have at 
all degenerated may at first sight seem inexplic- 
able and incredible, bnt that the systems them 
selves must have been sublime and beyond 
reproach and only that the means devt«cd and 
employed to give practical application to them 
must have been reprehensibly at fault or that 
there must have been grave miscarriage of 
bona. Sde intentions on the part of the spinloal 
leaders of the masses who, as will be seen later, 
held n carte hfanehe m matters religions and 
virtually enjoyed a monopoly of the trade is 
very clearly indicated It would be as well if 
an attempt were made to examine this question 
in all its bearings 

There was unfortunately a tendency la the 
past on the part of the spmtaal leaders of the 
masses to confine the knowledge concerning Cod 
to certfim exelusire privileged ela<8es and 
absolutely deny it to their less fortunate 
brethren In the reinU the yawomg ctV 
between the two sections of the communitv nas 
been widening gradually Thus while one 
section was advancing intellectually by leaps 
and hounds the other was left to grope in the 
dark and descend into the Aby*x of ignorance 
Having been entirely cut off from the snpenor 
classes and in the face of artificial bamere set up 
by them whereby the inferior classes came to be 
regarded as 'untoochables , ‘aaa«»o«ahles’ and 
ns some modern writers prefer to call them 
‘unthinknbles , it was obMOUsly only the 
benignity of God inwhose eyes all are equal that 
infused into them a spintual consciousness w bich 
has manifested itself in varying degrees of 
polytheism The same ancient spirit of conser 
\ atism slill dominates the former and in spite 
oftheinspinog examples of Cnropean mission 
aries whose proselvUstng activities have per 
meated all parts of the globe and nroimse very 
great possibhties and whose singular devotion 
self sacrifice nnd renunciation of worldly nmbi 
tions are worthy of emulation, our spiritual 
leaders H South India have not stilt awakened 
to a consciousness of ibeir past shortsightedness 
an 1 to a «n»e of their divine dnties and rrspons 
ibihties to linmanitv It is a deplorable feature 
I ng Hindu religious institntions that 

they are all conducted in far too high handed and 
despotic manner with absolutely htllc or no 


r^ard to the real well being and advancement 
oftbeir constituents 

Broadly speaking the whole ccclesiasticnl 
service of Hinduism in South India in the real 
sense of the term may be circuniscnbcd into two 
categories viz , (i) mutts or instiintions of an 
itinerari character engaged in disseminating 
religions knowledge to the public and (ii) temples 
or places of worship Though it must be 
admitted that the former are places of profound 
scholarship where a study of religious literature 
of a very high order is fostered and that during 
their peregrmations the potentates attached to 
them dchtier very instructive and useful lectures 
to large concourses of disciples, it cannot be 
denied that they nre at the same time the 
breeding places of bigotry, corruption nnd 
extravagance and by no means seek to promote 
solidarity or social service In the first place 
their cults know of no conciliation and not onlv 
do the\ regard their tenets unassailable and 
unsusceptible of improvement butentertam very 
exaggerated notions of their own infallibility 
ond self importance In their blind rage for n 
show of snpenonty they betroy a deep ignorance 
of those elemental^ principles of forgiveness and 
forbearance without which man is not deserving 
ofDivioe Mercy Secondir, the ever increasing 
financial prosperity of these jostitntions 
inevitably leads them to a woeful state of 
corruption Tlie boon or bane of wealth depends 
to a great extent upon the discretion or 
indiscretion w ith which it is manipulated One 
of the marked abuses of the finances of these 
institutions is the expensive paraphemnlm 
attached to them which m some instanees far 
excels those of Oriental princes If the rmsoa 
(TetTv of these mstilntions is to maintain a high 
standard of mornhty nnd to inculcate in the 
minds of their disciples the transitory nature of 
this world and all its concomitants by practical 
lessons and the w isdom of y earning for w orthier 
ideals it IS deplorable that they should maintain 
n large body of dotnetUe servants with their 
families costly tiniraal nnd mechanical transports 
nod palanquins and such other estabhslimcnU as 
musical bands etc to add to their grandeur 
and to serve ns an advertising agency It 
enn be easily conceived to what extent these 
spintnal lenders of the people may be exiiccied 
to discharge their spiritual nnd moral 
obligations Purthcr their criticisms of men nnd . 
things nrv often destructive rather than 
constructive and their tenehtni,s are merely 
theoretical based on ancient ideals tied 
traditions nnd ill ndnpted to modern conditions 
In short thev fall far short of the ideal and 
coniidernbly lack that wider outlook of ond 
deeper insight into human problems which will 
lend in the long run towards the ultimate goal 
ofaalvation Turning novv to temple# or places 
of worship ns we find them at the present tunc 
thev have been conrtrted into 'Rentable markets, 
where the priest* prer upon the ignorant 
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worshipperse-^tortiDgas much money as thej 
could at every suitable opportunity in the name 
of God and exhibiting none of the characteristics 
of an ennobling nature, immorahty m some form 
or other is -ninked at, lessons m prodigality, 
pageantry and egotism are unwittingly taught, 
and the vicious system hy which wealth is 
hoarded when there is insistent demand for it 
elsewhere for educational facilities and economic 
possibilities IS countenanced Eleemosynary^ as 
temples ate supposed to be they confine their 
bene\olence to one section of the community 
hior is the religions side of the functions of 
temples in any way edifying Here agam the 
bona 6de intentions of the founders of these 
institutions were unscmpulously obscured m 
mere ntes and ceremonies and they were 
eventually made to serve as a means to a selfish 
end For, after all, what are the religious 
services and festivals in Hindu temples but a 
series of tamasbas and kaleidoscopic fairs where 
temptations of the worst kind confront the 
devotees? 

Apart from all these, the systems of 
philosophy embraced by Hinduism arc not only 
multifarious but in the confiictmg natnre of 
their tenets render themselves obfuscating to 
the laymen who constitute the bulk of the popo 
lation In the result the vast majority of 
the Hindus have had no common perfected sys> 
tern of philosophy for adoption and for a long 
time past the state of affairs has been gomg from 
bad to worse The growing apathy of the 
priesthood towards them and the heralding of 
an era of material and social upheavals 
consequent on the impact of the East with the 
'?^est only served to accentuate the situation It 
IS theiefore no wonder that today the different 
sy«tems of Hindu philosophy present an aspect 
entirely different from that which their pioneers 
conceived and desired to perpetuate 
The foregoing remarks donot certamlj apply to 
all the existing religions institutions, and sweep- 
ing as they ^ppea^ to be, it is not implied that 
such a state of affairs prevails everywhere 
Tkiere ate manv *Ctati are unimpeac'iia'b'ie and 
exemplary In fact all these mstitotions arc 
really very good, but it is only when those at 
the helm of affairs are recalcitrant and would 
have things their own w ay that they do render 
a disservice One senous drawback with them is 
that they make mvidions distinctions between 
man and man thus arousing m them considet 
able party feeling and rancour This nullifies the 
fundamental doctrine of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man Unless and until 
that IS ensured all the preachings of the existing 
institutions are only 'i cry m the wildersess 
T\hetl er ornot the status quo ante was justifi 
able there can be no denying the fact that at 
the present time people \ lew it w if h indignation 
and resentment and ore becoming con^aous that 
tbeir exclusion from a participation of common 
religious knowledge was only a premeditated 


and deliberate action by the Iben custodians of 
it, actuated solely by selfisb motive*, and that 
any insmnations that may he found lurking in 
their senptures and that seem to mdicate that in 
givmg efiWt to their policy they only obeyed the 
divine injunctions, are untenable and constitute 
another Imk in the lon^ chain of evidence which 
is gathenug volume with the advance of time 
It seems therefore superfluous to endeavour to 
disprove the above fallacies but it should be 
borne m mind that unlike all human govern- 
ments the ways and wills of God are unchanging 
and unalterable through eternity If the policy 
mnuciated by them in the name of God were to 
be accepted unconditionally and if, questionable 
as It IS they were the cho«en exponents of this 
seemingly absurd doctrine that policy should 
endure for ever , hut the trend of events 
during the last few centuries has exploded 
this theory and points to no specialised 
tnental adaptation and brain capacity as a 
condition precedent for the assimilation and 
practice of religions dogma* People have 
entered upon the denouement of the vicious plot 
and it IS no longer possible for the designers of 
the plot to keep their fellow-crcatnres in a 
submerged state The degree of attainment of 
success is any branch of human knowledge 
depends entirely upon man’s assiduity and 
teuaaty of pnrpo«e and there cannot possibly be 
any other considerations postulatory of Gods 
partiality than the ipse dixits of uittrested 
parties 

The reasons which led t,o the institution of the 
loexorahle caste system in South India and 
wluchwereifi a large measure responsible for 
thepre«<nt unsettled and ambiguous state m 
which Its religion ha* been landed might po*sibIy 
have had a very salutary effect at that tune us 
IS evident from the following extract from 
Dubois wntugs — 

*T have heard some persons, sensible enough 
in other respects but imbued with all the 
prejudices that they have brought with them 
from Europe pronounce what appears to me an 
cmmcpps jufigTireift. m Vtit matter of 
caste divisions amongst the Hindus In tbeir 
opmion, caste IS not only useless to ’the body 
politic, it is alsondimlons and even calculated 
to bring trouble and disorder on the people For 
my part, having lived many years on friendly 
terms with the Hindus, 1 have been able to 
study their national life and character clo«ely, 
and 1 have arrived at a quite opposite decision 
on this subject of ca*te 1 believe caste division 
to be in many respects the chef d’ceuvre, that 
happiest eflort, of Hindu legislation I am 
persnaded that it is simply and solely due 
to the distribution of the people into C3*tes 
that India did not l'tp*e into a state of 
barb-insin, and that she preserved and perfected 
the orts and scierces of civilization wh 
most other nations of the earth reirai 
astate ofbaiban«m I do not con*-idcy" 
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to be free from man 3 great dra\%bacls hot 1 
beliere that the resal tmg advantages, in the case 
ofaaatjoa coastjtuted like the Hindus, more 
than outxv eigh the resulting evils The 

legislators ot India ■whoevcrtheymay have been 
vverefar too iMse and too neJJ arcnaisted wth 
the natural character of the people for whom 
ther prescnbed Jan s to leave it to the discretion 
or lancj of each individual to cultivate what 
knowledge he pleased or to exercise as seemed 
best to him any of the various professions arts 
or industries which are necessary for the prcser 
yation and well being of a State They set out 
from that cardinal principle common to all 
ancient legislators that no person should be 
useless to tbeconuDOBiveaUh At the same time 
they recogmied that they were dealing with a 
peMle who w ere indolent and careless bv nature, 
and whose propensitv to be apathetic was so 
aggravated bj the climate m which they lived 
that unless eie/jr individual bad a prole<siOD or 
employment rigidly imposed upon him the soaal 
fabric could not hold together and must ()uicLIy 
fall into the roost deplorable state of anarchv 
Every w ord of these statements is pregnant 
with sigotncaacc to gainsay wluch noold be 
mere folly Hut to anj rational mind it sbonid 
be obvious that there conld be no reasonable 
justification whatever on the part of the 

S nestbood of those times to monopoli«c the 
oowlctlge conccniiBg religioa to tliemsehrs 
withholding it to those v^o notwithstanding 
their social infenoritr and unpardonable sms of 
birth still possessed a soul which is equaHj 
precious in the ejes of God Surely bv conferring 
this boon of spreading divine knowledge among 
benighted brethren the ancient legislators need 
not have apprehended any very senoas mrnoce 
to ' the commonw ealth ' and the social fabric 
to which the Abbe had referred If only an 
attempt w as then made to dii orcc religion from 
social interests and to expend upon its eduigeoee 
and revelation half ns much ingenuity os was 
expended on the circumspection with which its 
sccrecT was pre«erred today Hindu rebgion 
should claim world wide predommnnee. 

Let bygones be bygones It is imperatne 
off Ihtw w 

rc'pect of religion and set to work heart and 
sou] witli a lien lo initntmg schemes for the 
rehabilitation oflhc Hindu relgion to its full 
glotj and for its pilotage under proper popular 
control and legal safeguards This is indeed 
an uphill task and is hkcly to be deprecated 
bv the upper cla«ses A stom of jirotest 
and opposition miist be inevitable ana there 
M ill be a hue imd cry that the pregnuawe 
of reform ndvocated is rcvolnfionnre and 
cniciiliteci to shatter the fabrfc of IIwiIb 
societv Lenders of society who arc devoting 
their attention to causes fundaiucninf to the 
adxanwment of the human race wiH doubt 


less realize that if any aatioaw to achieve real 
and everlasting beatitude its activities should 
Hot be confined to this or that particular phase 
ofits development but to all The macluneiy of 
legislation which is now employed unreservedly 
for tie per&rt/on of tiic society oa tbc socia), 
economic and political sides, should With ad 
Vantage be resorted to in order to place the fort 
Ofrelimon on a very solid footing Religious 
knowledge should be made avaflable to the 
pnnee and the peasant alike by propngandi 
w ork on an extensive scale irrespective of castes 
Or creeds Temples and mutts should no longer 
be places of partisanship or asviums for the 
uidolent but should become pubhe properties 
Tiey should be expuigated of rttes ctnmoaies 
and festivals which ra their present form are 
synonymous with mammon worship and Satan 
worship and run more or less on lines adopted 
by the more forward and progressive nations of 
the world Their hoarditi treasures should be 
prodcntly and profitablv invested and the pro- 
ceeds utilised for the diffusion of religious know-* 
ledge and— where chanty is intended— for the 
benefit of pbiltnthropie institutions which «eek 
todiscrunmnteaBd ro^>rdiBate chanties among 
the w&ifs and strays and the ineapacitated 
This will also put an end to the odious evstem 
of beggary wbich is a crying shame la tius 
country wliat is urgently needed is n wide- 
sprrod revelation oflne Hmdu Gospel through 
out the land through the medium of all the 
vernacuiors The deep-seated prqiuJice against 
prosetytism and the conservative orthodoxy 
which the ancient Hmdu legishiion pcrjictuatea 
should vauish and a w ell thought-out scheme of 
prosclytism consistent with tie healthy ideals 
and traditions of the past should be initiated 
The mam and senous defect in the existing 
machinery of Hindu religious inKtitutions is that 
the boa s share of llictr rights and ptivilegcs is 
enjoyed exclusively by one class of the society 
nltbough of course it is the other classes who 
swell the exchequer of these institutions to an 
me^iWe degree The whole sj-stcni should be 
rc-modellcd on rational lines and m n hnroant 
tonon spirit The bitter onimo«i{i and Tenpv 
awte sswwV. the diSweut scstusas oC tba Uimu 
pvntheon exliibit not onij by plunging headlong 
mlo bligalion for assertion of purely iimiginarj 
and temporal rights but also by resortitip to 
meansresultiogni bloodshed nsJ public ndKiilc 
should be removed and a reconciliation of a 
permanent nntttrc should be effected The uJt/ 
mate mm should be the establishment, so to saj, 
oln Comity ofthc Hindu ret pout institutions 
In some quarters these obsenotion* may be 
treated a* cAows yagers but ,as the import 
ai^ of the snljcct rrijiurrs reitemtion it i» 
•iiicerelj Iwlicved that this pica for religious 
retivvl will engage the entnest attention of the 
true patriots and son« of Indn 
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*\\e do rot disguise from onrsclvt' the fact that 
the changes wh ch M-e have proposed m this chapla, 
both m the methods of instruction and in the 
organisation of the university and its colleges, arc 
so great as to amount to a rciolution in the university 
system as it now stands ’ 

S UCH IS the comment of the Sadler Com 
missioners themselves on the bod) of 
recommendations made bj them about 
the creation of a teaching universitj in Calcutta 
Wehavebeen taught from our school-da)s that 
the English instinct is to rebuild an edifice 
on existing foundations, and to resist changes 
except where thej are absolutel) needed 
But in the case of the Calcutta Universit) this 
belauded instinct seems to have deserted the 
Commissioners After the passing of the 
Indian Universities Act of 1904 the premier 
university of India was being slonlj and 
steadily converted into a teaching universit) 
The rate of progress proved perhaps too 
great or too small for the powers that be The 
hat has therefore gone forth that the Universit) 
of Calcutta must immolate herself on a 
funeral p)re, and then, 

•Trom out her ashy «omb now teemed. 

Revives, and reflounshes then vigorous most 
\\ hen most unactive deemed , 

And, though her body die, her fame survives, 

A secubr bird, ages of lives 
The following is a rough summary of the 
recommendations of the Commission pertinent 
to the matter under discussion 

(1) The stage of admiss on to the university should 
6 c fttaf ot'ffte ArfermwAartr fsaiTPisrOoiT 

fa) The duly of mold ng training at the Inter 
med Ttc stage should be transferred from the university 
to new institutions known vs Intermediate colleges 
(j) The Interrred vfc colloges for men smuU in 
all cases be separate from degree colleges 

(4} Ifonoors cour'^ diWinct from the out set from 
pass courses should be inst tuicd in the onivxrstj 
(5) The dutHion of the degree course should be 
three jears after the intexmedw'e stage Inappro- 
pna'e cases honours graduates should be permitted to 
proceed to the degree of M \ 'one >«at after tak ng 
theif degree 

(6> The Lnuersitv should be orgiv svl primarHs 
as a teadi ng uni\-er« tv ccnsi't ng of incerporaled and 
Con.-.t tuoit fcreges the ircirpcraied crlegw be-ng 
init tu*»ons ow“ed and managed bv the unversty 
itself the corslitutTt colleges being d rti-ct cerpervt ens 
enjojirg fn’l members' p cf ihe ennerst) falFSng 
dc'rcd cord liens petfcrmirg defred fcrctons ard 


enjoying defined privileges The affiliating functions 
of the university (in regard to tcmporarify affiliated 
collides in Calcutta, and to mufassal colleges! should 
be regarded as subsidiary, and of a more or less 
temporary order 

(7) In future the vnthorities of the university 
should be 

(a) The \ isitor fthe Governor General of India) 

lb) The Chancellor (the Governor of Bengali 

(c) A sabned fu!l-(inte Vice*ChanccI3of mth the 
pay and status of a High Court Judge 

(d) A Treasurer 

(e) A widely representative Court of several 
hundred numbers 

(() An Executive Council of ly members which 
should be responsible for the financial and adm nts> 
trative management of the university 

Ig) An Academic Council of So to too members, 
including representatives cf all constituent colleges 
and of *iu grades of teachers, which should be respans* 
ibleforre^ilaiing the teaching work of the universit), 
and in general for purely academic questions 

(h) Faculties, Boards of studies and examinations, 
etc , the mufassal board, and various committees 

The Commissioners frankly admit thit the 
carrying out of these recommendations will 
entail the outlay of a prodigious amount of 
mone) This is what they say about the 
intermediate colleges 

“The result of these calculations, on the basu on 
which we have made them, is that each intermediate 
College would mvohu the state private supporters) 
in a net innuat outlay of about Rs 30 oco or more for 
every college, after drductmg fees so that if, as might 
uliimatcl) be the case, there were to be some forty 
mtermedate colleges, the annual cost, apart from 
initial charges of land, buildings and equipment, might 
be about twenty lakhs ” 

Tbeyr at the same time urjje that the 
scheme of reform drawn up b) them should 
be given effect to as a whole, and changes 
should not be introduced piecemeal The 
first thing, therefore which is needed is that 
before legislation is undertaken for the 
reconstruction of the University and the 
reorganisation of secondary and intermediate 
education, the financial aspect of the question 
should be examined and a definite assurance 
given by Government that ample provision 
will be made for the huge additional 
expenditure Hut will be nccessar) Slrangelv 
enough, the onf) fight thrown on this atf- 
iroportant question b) the Go.ernment of 
India is the expression in the concluding 
paragraph of their Resolution of the 27th 
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Jannaty last thal “funds will be required " of a dilemma, from which the Calcutta Umier. 
Ic . iVt!:’*'" *’>' ""S'd to knoiv sity Commission will not be able to rescue 

that If the recommendations of the Sadler them For all that they say In their favour 
Commission were to be earned out m their is this 

entirety, the annual expenditure of Bengal "It is tiecesiary to recognise that many e! the 
for education from the lowest to the highest “Uera m Calcutta, as they now arc, will bequte 
stage Mill be something like twocrores of the conditions laid down above and 

has pointed out where the 

money is to come from After this; the ofthe name of university education ft is essential 
apprehension entertained in many quarters >bat ibe needs of these siudents should be met., 
that the whole scheme may be weeked on the therefore recommend that, if the new system is 

rock of finance, or that it may come out hr'”" Il>"?«rer< «re 

j j _ . * . j / .11 . ready lotakc part m it, the existiairsystem of affiliation 

mangled and mutilated from the legislative with-'certam modifications. sboOld' for a time be 
forge, cannot be censured as unreasonable ... 

The country will welcome the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission that ‘the courses of 
the intermediate colleges should be so framed 
as to afford perparation not only for the 
ordinary degree courses of the University in 
arts and science, but also for the medical, 
engineering and teaching professions and 
for careers in agriculture, commerce and 
industry " But their further recommendation 
that "even where they are provided or 

managed by closely-linked authorities, - 

(they) should be organised under a distinct ‘i*® ''{"ctwi's of an efficient teaehme organisation 

-_j c 5— -I 1 " e— '* •nW he hazardous to permit the continued 

educational and financiat control calls for ttisienee m Calcutta of a class of institutions snsvffi* 
criticism For it means that the intermediate oenily equipped tor participation in the Teaching 
classes must not be located m the same building University and calculated by their proximity to depress 
or even in the same compound as the degree ‘b* siandyds which such a University should 
.1.-.,.- 4 »!,-♦ maiMait* If on fun consideration these apprehensions 

Classes, and that these two types of colleges be necessary to 

must be placed under separate gwerning devise means for dealing mih such colleges m a mere 
bodies, have separate teaching staffs, and expeditious manner than that contemplated by the 
keep their finances strictly separate This is Commisswn* and it will pmbaWy prove most satis 
"the most unkindest cut of all” to the first 
grade private colleges in Bengal They will 
be so hard hit by it that many of them may 
not survive the blow The recommendation m 
fact does not take sufficient note of the 
resources of the country as regards funds and 


purposes e 

city of Calcutta whicn are not able to fulfil the condi- 
tions of recognition as constituent colleges 

But whatever hopes may have been 
created by these words in the minds of those 
interested in these colleges has been nipped 
in the bud by para 35 of the Resolution of 
the Government of India, as will be proved by 
the following extract 

' Itt particular, the Government of India consider 
that the treatment proposed for temporarily affiliated 
colleges may. in practice, lead to difficulty If the 
new organisation in Calcutta is really “ 


at an early date to class these coReges whch hold cat 
no prsopect of fulfilbng the cond tions of constituent 
colleges as intermediate institutions which would be 
definitely separated from the Univers ty and placed 
under the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education ' 

— „ „ The Commission insisl on the complete 

men p.re U an reparation of tho mstrnctive staff of tho 

which does not seem to ^ -r intermediate college from that of the degree 
concern lo the Commissioners coliego-on groimSs, It is d.IBcnIt to make 

tarpsl first grade private '"“'5“ SVom the pages of the Report, One of 

picnlta verv recently shifted to new qmilere f, this 

built at a fie^ cost, m loyaf compliance ^,1 u, laedamental d.stmct.en,'' the) 

With the New Regulations ofthe University 'observe, 'between ihe intermediate college and the 
It will not be easy for them to find land and present intermediate classes miist be that the inter- 
funds for building houses for the location of roed.-we college will use the methods of a good school, 
thelr intermediate classes so that they mii« 
either give these up altogether, or themselves mass-leeiorcr ' ' 

be reduced to intermediate colleges But it ground does not appear to be con- 

may be that the present buildings will be 

found too large for an intermediate, and too , • The Executive Commission may in that case 
small for a degree college Tliey will thus earn thETueVnams of the College Execution Com 
find themselves caught between the two boms nnssam — Ed tor, V J? 
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Mncing In the first place it does not 
necessarilj follow that because a gentleman 
takes part m the teaching of degree classes 
(where perhaps he adopts the mass-lecture 
sjslem, though not always and mall subjects), 
he therefore forgets altogether the methods 
of a good sch^ool, becomes incapable of 
adapting himself to the needs of the inter- 
mediate students and is thereby rendered 
unfit to teach his own subject in an inter- 
mediate college The present writer was 
head master of a high school and Principal 
of a first grade college for oier a dorcn years, 
and IS now engaged in teaching intermediate, 
B A , and post-graduate classes He is 
unable to plead guilty to the charge of lack- 
ing adaptability to new surroundings Then, 
again, mass-lectures are not without their uses 
e\en at school — at certain stages of education 
thej are indispensable In fact they do not 
desene the condemnation meted out to them 
b) the Commissioners The most suitable 
arrangement for an intermediate college will 
be, as in the case of a degree college, a 
combination of mass-lectures and school- 
methods or tutorial work A hard and fast 
rule reouiring complete separation of an 
intermeoiate from a degree college wall be, 
we are afraid, disastrous to the former we 
are also unable to endorse the recommenda- 
tion that the teaching of English in the inter- 
mediate colleges should be, as far as possible 
m the hands of English teachers The best 
teachers of English to Indian students arc 
competent English-knowing Indian scholars, 
as m England the best teachers of foreign 
living tdngues to English students are 
competent Englishmen knowing those 
tongues That this is «o has been shown 
in a Note in the Match issue of this Renew 
bj extracting from the Times of London the 
opinion of Mr J D Anderson And we ha%c 
the high authoritj of Lord Haldane in support 
of this WTiile speaking of the teaching of 
French on the continent he sajs, “up to a 
certain stage, the best teacher is found 
experience to be a man of the same nation 
If the Intermediate be made the stage 
of admission to the Unuersitj, the high 
school examination should be dispensed with 
It is not desirable that In the critical period 
between the ages of 15 and 19, Bengali boys 
should be subjected to the ses ere strain of 
two important public examinations 'Every 
examination," sajs Professor Paulsen of 
German) , "nhicb is not an absolute oece«!«itj 


IS an evil ” (We quote from memory ) We do 
not think the absolute necessity of both the 
high school and the intermediate examination 
has been proved We fail to understand, 
loo, why with improved teaching in the 
high school and the intermediate college the 
degree course should be extended ov er three 
years 

The Commissioners have proposed that 
some high schools may have intermediate 
classes tacked on to them That shows that, 
in their opinion, such development of high 
schools IS not wrong from an educational 
point of view If that be so, vve fail to see 
the necessity of building and maintaining 
even a single intermediate college at great 
expense in this poverty-stricken land For 
surely there are forty high schools, if not 
more, in Bengal which by additions to the 
buildings and the stafi can accommodate and 
teach intermediate classes From another 
point of view, too, such an arrangement would 
be preferable to the Commission’s recom- 
men^tions A great part of the education of 
students consists m the good influence exerted 
on and by them by their more advanced 
and on their less advanced confreres respective- 
ly The Commission’s scheme shuts out in- 
termediate students from both being infiu- 
enced by their seniors and influencing their 
juniors ,~they hang in mid air as it were 
Our suggestion has at least the ment of 
giving them the opportunity to influence their 
juniors Unbroken continuity is a great ad- 
vantage m education Even as things are at 
resent, there are more alma maters Sox one 
oys than they can manage to love Should 
we add another mother or step-mother ? 
There Is no doubt a theory that boys of 17, 18, 
19, etc., ought not to mix vvrth younger bo)s 
But m English public schools and other high 
schools, ate school-boys of this age separated 
from j ounger boys and segregated and educated 
in separate intermediate colleges ? A costly 
arrangement which has not been found neces- 
sary in the British Isles is being foisted upon 
us poor Indians This is not philanthropy 

Having cleared the ground by disposing of 
the reform of secondary education and in- 
termediate colleges, the Commission “'tackle 
the problem of establishing a leaching uni- 
versity in Calcutta We read on p 254 Vo! 
IV of the Report 

"The Teachmf- University of Caleotu must, ihcie-^. 
fore, te a umvem^ ot coGeges, svperfioaQy 
bung Oxford and Cambridge and, more 
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reconstcuctcd Unisersitv of London. Dut m mam 
(espects the analogy with Oxford and Cambridge, md 
even >y)th London, will not hold and may mtsUnd 
ing * Wa have in truth to find a new s^-ntnesis brtween 
the University and its colleges, where n the Untvenity 
Will not be something outside of and apart from the 
colleges, as it now is, but the colleges win be in the 
fullest sense members of, and partners in, the Univer* 
sity. It must be a system wherein the University 
will be really responsible for the character of the 
le-sching given in jts name, and w ill redhse that it is 
the training giiea to students which is of primary 
importance, and that the examinations nhich test this 
training are of subsidiary importance It must be a 
system wherein the colleges while stronger and freer 
than they now .ire, and able to command more fully 
than ever the loyally of their students, will neither 
be tempted to rival the University and claim mdepend 
ence of it, nor .have reason to feel any jealousy or 
fear of it, or to regard it as a competitor 

The ideal is an excellent one, but what it 
comes to :n the actual worLmg out of the 
scheme may be noted m the following salient 
features 

(tl The system of postgraduate teach 
ingitnich nas organised by Sir Asutosh 
MooWerjee after such i tough fight In the 
Senate in 10^17, and tshich received the sane* 
tiOB of the Government of India only a month 
or so before the European members the Corn* 
mission landed m Dombay is knocked on the 
head Once more in the history of Bengal 
“a settled fact" Is unsettled again Be it 
noted that the following remarks of the Com- 
mission evok^ no dissent from Sir Asutosh 
'While the University has rcccnily imdcrlaken 
the drecl control of almost the whole of the post 
graduate wtirV for the degrees of M A and M Sc., 
and has brought about considerable improvements in 
this regard there is, because of this division, an 
unhappy detvage between the higher and lower 
teaching nurJi of the Univers ty and jt» coUcyes, which 
has led to some friction and has tended to the 
Impoverishment of undergradoafe work (Vo) V. 
P. 3<>3) 

{3) As the result of the tripartite classf- 
ifcartbrroi'cthrirkilujtti- cialVyw, 
oldest and most popular private colleges will 
cease to be, or be reduced to the second 
grade, unless in the mean lime education 
became a transferred subject and the ministers 
found the revenue to sav e them from strango 
iatlon But this Is not likely For in Bengal 
alone, which we suppose is officially considered 
educationally the least adtattced province, 
for five 5^3''* Introduction of the 

Reform Scheme secondary and unlvcr<Uy 
education wall not be under the charge of any 
Indian Minister ! 

The follomng *summary of the conditions of 


admission to the rank and privileges of a 
constituent college will justify our contention 1 

(а) The number of students admitted to a con- 
stituent college should not exceed 1000 , .and for this 
number, 

(б) It should have not less than 40 te.vehers, all 

grades included > 

(e) The conditions of tenure and salary to be 
securra for the teachers ought to be as follows, 

(f) That no wholellme te.achcrs should be pud a 
less salary than Rs irS/rr Jiiensrjii, and we consder 
that this minimum might very properly be raised by 
the University at a later date if it seemed practicable 
to do so 

(iij that the heads of departments m which there 
IS more than one teacher should in no case b< paid' 
Jess than Rs. 300 per wewrew , both in regard to this 
and to the preceding clause however, it ought to be 
noted that missionary teachers who recene a'merely 
nominal salary, or none at all, shoUd be treated as 
if they were paid the salaries appropriate to the posts 
which they hold • 

(tti) that, so far as possible there should he 
graded rates of inrronicnt m the more important 
teaching posts 

<ri'} that no teacher should be appo nted for n 
shorter term than three full ycars,save m the easeol 
temporary nppointmoflts or of th« appointment 0/ a 
young teacner without experience who might be 
appointed for a probationary period of one }TVi 
m every case the teacher to have (he right of 
rcsgnmg within this term, but the college to u pre- 
cluaed from dismissing him except for gross neglect M 
duty or serious misconduct , 

(0) that not mere than one-filth of the rcijuired 

Stan should be at ony time engaged on temponty or 
probationaiy appointments . ' 

(01) tKat every teatticr on this appointment 

should receive .a written contract stating the conditions 
of hit appointment and the Scatory to be paid , X copy 
ofevery contract to be, at the same time, hdged wiifi 
the University , ^ 

fejsJ that the College should agree- to acrept 
(he deason of the University ttibunal which will be 
described later m any dispute regarding the fullil 
nicnt of its contract with a teacher in respect el his ^ 
sabry or the eondit ons of his appOmlment 

(rf) The build ngs of the college must not be *, 
'mere barrack of lecture rooms,' though they may be 
-Ainpit!' rfiiu* Jijynx'rtnrttouv; .iky .min' .fosij- 4" 4im£.aW'“ 
home for n living society of teachers and students 
There must lut only be lecturr-rooms, there must br 
common rooms sulficicnt tor the number of students , 
enroBed by the poWege Still more important, there 
must be smaU fooms su table for small classes and 
prtvare rooms in w hich the teaihers can meet their stu 
dents mdivadually or In little gtouns for tutorial purposes. 

ITiere must be a reasonably good wortemg ( bnry <• th 
sufficient seating accommodation not a mere pro 
/Ww»« I brary I ond Vihetc the college undertakes to 

K «de instniction m science, there must bcflficlwt 
vratories And 

(e) The cond lions to be observed by thecoueg'® 
Jtganf ng the residence of the students ( 

(/) The method of administration of the college 

(g) 'nwcofidiiioni under which teachers appointed 
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by a tollege should be subsequently approNcd by the 
l/nivcfsity should also be bid down by Statute 

Colleges -admitted to constituent tanks should enjtpr 
the (olbwingpnvileges ^(a)they should each bed rectfy 
represented upon the -icadem c council , fb) the r 
students (under-graduate and post graduate) should 
be ent tied to attend Univers ty and inter-coUcgiate 
lectures u thout pa) ment of special fees (c) ther; 
recognised teachers should be cl mble for appobt 
ment as ^unisersity professors readers lecturers and 
examiDers- without leasing their colleges and for 
membersh p of all academe bodes (d) they should 
have full control ow the discipline ol their students 
and (subject to general regulations) over the amount 
and t)’pe of instruction to be recc sed by them 

This IS all verj good, but tt remains to be 
'seen how many private colleges in Calcutta 
*^ill be able to fulfil the conditions recom 
mended ^ the Commisston 

(3) The teutbtng svaR the Umserssty 
will consist of professors (each snth a salary 
of at least ^ 500 per ittemem), and readers 
Mrawing a salary of Rs 400 a month each) 
The College teachers ^vlll be divided into 

^ three categories (a) College teachers who 
are also ‘appointed teachers of the Um 
^er8lty, 'partly paid by the University, and 
some of whose lectures are open to the whole 
Unhersity, (b) college teachers who are 
‘recognised teachers of the University, but 
wliose instruction (except by special arrange 
meot) IS open only to students of the college , 
(c) unrecognised teachers, who should be 
fewtln nnmwr 

(4) ”^e»temporanly affiliated colleges 
with their students and teachers will be re- 
legated to the class of Pariahs 

* Such Colleges should not be d redly represented 
upon the BOicniing bodes of the Uniiersly, their 
students srwuld not be d g ble to attend lectures gi\en 
by Un \-ers ty teachers or apwoved teachers in the 
constituent colleges, euept by special arrancement 
andon p3)-ment otafee their teachers sho^not 
as such be el g ble as members of Unn-ers ty bod es, 
''or be recogn sed as Unwcrsity teachers or be appo nt 
ed as eaaminers. ^ ^ 

But as seen above the Government of 
Indi:^ propose-to give short shift to such 
colleges So their case need not be con- 
sidered 

(5) Lastly there are grounds for appre- 
' hension that the upshot of the ambitious scheme 
set forth b) the Sadler Commission may be 
• that the area of high education will be const 
derablv curtailed, that, is to say, a much 
smaller number of students than now are to 
receive such education 

One word mth regard to the classification 
of teachers In a country lilc Indu, It Is 
53i4~S 


ridiculous to decide on the status of a man 
by the pay he receives The Commissioners 
recommend an exception m favour of mission 
ary teachers Evidently they were labouring 
under the impression that no Indiam teacher 
ever cared to serve his -country except for fat 
emolument The insinuation, if such there 
he, does not deserve refutation 

W e have already adverted to the recom- 
mendation of the CommissionTn favour of the 
importation of a number of western trained 
teachers for secondary schools and intermedi 
ate colleges They recommend that Presi- 
dency College should establish ten or twelve 
Presidency Chairs or readerships some of 
these being ' named in honour of^istingtushed 
helpers or scholars associated with the history 
of ibt college such as Ram Mobun Roy awd 
David Hare They would presumably be 
filled in the first instance by distinguished 
teachers of the college ” But on the occur 
rence of vacancies m any of these posts, and 
perhaps also for a few of the first appoint- 
ments w e suggest a special mode of recruit- 
ment And the method which the Coenmts 
sioners suggest is that the committees of 
selection for the Presidency Chairs should be 
appointed m England instead of in Calcutta 
We think it important that i certain number 
of important posts should be resen ed for 
men (whether Indians or Englishmen) who 
have been trained in the West, and that the 
salaries attached to these posts should be on 
such a scale as would ensure the appoint- 
ment of men of the best type, and should be 
capable of special increment in particular 
cases” Our educated counrtymen will take 
the strongest exception to this recommenda 
tion for they will note with pain the 
solicitude of the Sadler Commissioners for the 
creation ol a privileged corps from top to 
bottom in the educational service Nobody 
would utter a word of complaint if a Huxley, 
a Tyndall, a Kelvin, ora Roscoe were attracted 
by the terms recommended by them But 
Bengal has bad enough experience of the 
types of men who are brought over from the 
West as well as of the impartiality of treat 
ment accorded to British, and Indian scholars 
The Commission mention no time limit for 
the special mode of recruitment It appears 
that they themselves have fittle faith in the 
future of the teaching university in Calcutta, 
the creation of which they recommend in such 
eloquent language Font is nothing short of 
a confession cf failure if they thinX it abso- 
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Jutely necessary that the appointments to the 
highest posts m Presidency College shoold 
invariably and for ages to come be made in 
England It remains only to add that there 
IS Undoubtedly much virtue in training in the 
West, but we can name savants of European 
reputation, historians not unrecognised beyond 
India, and English scholars capable pf 
holding their oun hgamst anj European 
professor in the interpretation of the trans- 
cendental literature of Europe and America, 
«ho acknowledge the Calcutta University 
alone as their Alma Mater To name only 
some of those who are no more wilhas iibat 
chances would a teacher like Peary Churan 
Sircar, Gouri Sanker Dey Prasanna Kumar 
Lahiii, or Ramendra Sunder Tnvedi none of 
whom eier crossed the seas have had to 
appointment to one of these chairs under the 
tnode of recruitment recommended by the 
Calcutta University Commission ? 

Our space bejng limited we have not been 
able to touch upon the many commendable 
features of the scheme of the reconstruction 
of the Calcutta University so lucidly des 
cnbed in chapter XXXIV of the Report The 
exigencies of the situation compelled us 
rather to dwell on the points of disaCTeement 
Alcarefu! perusal of that chapter has giten 
rue to a thought svhich is weighing on our 
mind at the present moment, and n may find 
expression in the form of a ouestion Can a 
great teaching University be created by 
legislation alone? E\ety successful system 
oi education is a growth of centuries, it is 
part of the life history of the people among 
whom it IS planted English education in 
Bengal is hardly a century old the Calcutta 
University vwas founded only in 1857 Half a 
century after It was completely ovirrhaulcd 


and it IS once again going to be subjected to all 
the throes of a revolution and all the pangs of 
rebirth Education to be truly nabonal 
desiderates a national Government, for there 
are problems m the life of a'natlon intimately 
bound up w ith the problem of its education 
which no outside authority can solve Consider* 
for a moment the question of the health ofdhe 
people of Bengal The enervating climMe, 
the appalling death rate owing to the preva 
lence of malaria, cholera, plague and other 
preventible diseases— these are not negligible 
factors seriously telling on the Intellectual 
output of the countrj Fhen there are «£>cjal 
institutions which hamper the growth of a 
iirile intellect in the community Will the 
reformed and reconstructed unlversit) date to 
debar married candidates Ifrom any of Us 
examinations ? Nobody will deny that the 
system In Bengal calls for reamustment to ' 
suit changing circumstances ” But In order 
that this readjustment might be secured ft 
whs necessary that the proposals of the 
Commission ‘ excited no apprehensions" , that 
no suspicion was roused that '‘vested interests 
were threatened , that the sentiments which 
had grown round the university had not been 
touched’ In other words, the motto of the 
Calcutta University Commission ought to 
have been nolution and not reioluUon 
Every human losljtutiOn requires rejuvenation 
from time to time, and educated public 
opinion in Bengal wil! render* enthusiastic 
support to an honest and ^-straightforward 
scheme for the expansion and development 
along norma) lines of the University^ of 
Calcutta Whether it will stomach an educa* 
tion cataeijsm veiled in the guise of reform 
is more than we ate prepared to say 

Rajavikavta Gmi 


" THE FLOWER MESSENGER 

Ba SiTA CnATTEBJEB, BA, *- 

. ( 1 ) Theirfaceswcrcaliketotheblushinggoddcss 

I N the shimmering rosy light of the early of morning in fairness nnd innocence These 
dawn stepping lightly^on the marble- were the maids in waiting to .the princess 
paved garden path of the Tnpur royal Ratna, they were starting for the ccle- 
palaM, appear^ abevy of smiling girls brotion of the spring festival which was 
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to take place in tlie forest near by. 'The 
festival was intended as a tribute to tbc 
god of spring, who had just announced 
his glad advent.* 

»-The princess passed out of the royal 
garden in her golden palanquin, escorted 
by her smiling companions. The garden 
Vras left silent, bnt the way to the forest 
began to* resound with the rippling laugh- 
ter of the maidens -and 'the birds became 
mute as though in sham?. The bearers set 
dovm the palanquin ns they reached the 
‘forest and retired to rt distance. The 
■maidens were to offer flowers to the god 
spring and there must be no male eyes 
upon them. The citizens had been warned 
beforehand, so -no man was to be seen 
near Ibe place. As'tbe damsels dispersed 
on all sides of the flower-laden forest, the 
duly eyes that* watched them were of 
the startltd deer and the curious wood 
nymphs. , ' 

"Everyone of the joyous band wished 
her own offering to be the best of its kind 
and the most pleating to the gOd of spring. 
The gre^y mind roved all over the forest 
todespoil the blossomingcreepers and trees. 
They gradually ''vifandered farther and 
farther away frpm one another bent upon 
their quest. Suddenly with a start Princess 
Ratna found herself alone. Shc'looked all 
around eagerly and anxionSly there was 
none. In the distance she caught sight of a 
waving green mantle, but did not know 
whether it belonged t(f-her friend Manju- 
lika or to some flying wood nymph. 

“ The princess had not -^et gathered her 
vb’tive, offerings. -"There was only one 
,r buncTi of forest flowers in the 'fekirt of her 
golden --siri. Her large* eyes were conti- 
nually darting here and there with' search- 
ing looks. Would she the princess, be 
defeated after all by her compainons ? 

' ' Suddenly a warm and strong fragrance 
was Wafted to her nostrils. It seemed like 
the sigh of some young lovelorn nymph 
of rile dale.' Ratna looked all around her 
amazed. It seemed known"' to her yet 
strange. ■ ■ • t - 

f’ • But why were all the bees ofthe wood 
flying in that direction madly filling the air 
witli thrir glad ■ humming ?* Ratna follow- 
ed 'thefii. Oh, dear, so it was nothing’ but 


the wcllknown mango blossom 1 But it 
was as different from the common mango 
blossom as she herself was from any 
serving wench of the kitcben.7 Whence did 
it come, this incarnation of beauty and 
fragrance ? This was fit offering to the 
spnng god, even the garden ofNandan in 
heaven could furnish nothing sweeter. 
But how to get it, it was totally out of 
her reach. 

The fawn-like eyes of the princess i’Ovrf 
in search of her girl companions, bnt 
none of them was in sight. Bnt she must 
have those blossoms. The princess Went 
back along the way she had come to _find 
help. . ‘ ' 

Hat how was this ? The path Ira her 
again and again to the same place. The , 
flowering tree seemed to have fallen in love 
with Ratna, shining in her youthful splen- 
dour like Flora herself and so it drew her 
again and ngnio towards itself with unseen 
arms. The princess flung herself down at 
last in despair, under the tree. She did not 
know what to do. No one would enter 
the forest that day, so where was the 
chance of aid ? 

She looked up startled at the sound of 
a footstep and sat up amazed. Who was 
this? Was be the god of spring come irl 
person to receive her offerings or was he 
the god of love, the all-powerful and inse- 
parable companion of Spring ? Was such 
beauty ever seen in the person of mortal 
man ? 

The stranger seemed to have come from 
afar as the dust of the way still clung, to 
IiiS dress. Coming through the flo^ver- 
laden forest paths many a blossom had 
fallen on him, the petals of which still 
rested on his dark locks He came and 
stood before the princess and asked, “Lady, 
can yon, in yonr pity, point out to away- 
worn traveller the way to the capital of 
Tripur ?“ 

Katna raised her wondering eyes to his 
face ns she answered : “I myself am lost 
and weary. I came here to collect flowers 
for the worship of the god of spring and I 
have lost both my'way and my compani- 
ons." 

'The traveller laughed and said : “Ladv, 
this is fit abode for 'you. The wo'dd 
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njrapha Jm\e once tasted the jo) of your 
company , they ill not Jet >ou go But 
^vhat they want with poor we, 1 am at 
a loss to understand ” 

A merry peal oflaughtcr was heard be 
hmd them and a ^ oicc cri^d out . * The 
wood n> raphs probably w ant more than 
one bind of fnend ” 

Ratni''tifrued round with a blush and 
found her pert companion Manjuhka 
standing dose by 

“W here arc ) our oflcrjngs ’ asked she 
“\Vc cannot offer ours before you and the 
flowers art withering But you seem too 
much interested in man to care anything 
for the god " 

At ^is pointed speech the blush on the 
face of the princess deepened she turned 
to her fnend and answered ' My dear, 1 
have but caught sight of the thing I want, 
but to gather it is beyond wy power ' 
They followed the glance of the pnneess 
and the eyes of Manjuhka suddenly bngbt 
cned with pleasure and envy The stranger 
came forw ard and addressed Ratna Lady, 
1 have found out what the wood nymphs 
wanted with me Fray, condescend to 
take my help in y our worship of the forest 
god” The mango tree yielded its wealth 
to the strong arm, and the ungrateful 
blossoms forgot the loss of their parent m 
the happiness of kissing the fair hand of 
Ratna 

“Lady, I take my leave I think J shall 
find out my way now, ns my work here 
IS done the stranger said, and after na 
other long and lingering look at the pnn 
cess he slowly wended his way Soon 
the fluttering end of bis white mantle 
disappeared from sight 

Ratna could not tear her eyes off the 
green forest path, along which he had 
gone But the ringing laugh of her com 
panion recalled her to herself That pert 
damsel seldom stood on ceremony with 
the princess and enjoyed to the tall the 
pn\ liege of a companion of childhood 
Now she remarked ivith an arch glance 
It seems pnacess" that Uie handsome 
^stranger has not ■gone alone but some 
thiug else also has gone with him ” 

They were very late in finishing The 
chief worshipper could scarcely gne her 


undnided attention to her work Mon 
seemed to stand ns n ni al to the god and 
claimed to the full n share in the offenog 
of flowers Manjuhka looked at the face 
of Ratna and said ‘Tnend you have 
managed to please the god of spnng as, 
well os the god of Io%e at the same time ” 
Ratna hotly denied the accusation, but her 
eyes pleaded guilty ^ 

When the palanquin of the pnneess 
relumed through the palace gate the sun 
was already high m the lieaiens and the 
flowers which decked the hair of the girls 
looked faded as if monming the exile from 
tlieir motherland 

Suddenly a loud and joyful blast of 
conch shells sthrtlcd oil the inmates of 
the palace The attendant of the pnneess 
went for information and retumw The 
prince Anndam of Kekaya had amred 
ns a guest at the court of Tnpur and this 
was his welcome The eyes of Ratna and 
Monjuliko exchanged looks The pnneess 
retired alone to her apartment, while 
Mosjulika disappeored for the rest of the 
day 

At night she returned and whispered 
to Ratna ' Princess, your heart had not 
played you false ” 

Nobody knew through what channel 
andfrom whom the message tame but the 
hcirt of the pnneess was joyful ''' 

{ 2 ) ^ 

The god of ^nng never condescended to 
stay on earth lor more than tw o months 
Then he left for bis home, indifferent to all 
tearful and eager glances from youthful 
eyes All must make the most of this time 
for tie td/e had no chance of retnevmg 
tlieir error m the course of the whole year 

Onr pnneess Ratna was certainly free 
from blame m this matter Not one 
moment of spnng did she w astc Every 
succeeding day of this glad season sccied 
but to deepen the blush in her face and to 
mcrcase the sparkle m her eyes which that 
first day had caused An unseen drama 
was being acted Among the actors were 
the loiely princess, a mortal youth, and an 
invisible god 

The royal guest to the court of Tnpur 
went on prolonging his visit indcfinitelv. 
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The i^asons assigned were many and of 
totally divergent ^aracters The old king 
thought -with gratihcation that his cordial 
vrelcome had charmed the guest into 
immovability. The general thought that 
the far-extending hunting Grounds of 
Tripur ought to have the credit, while .the 
court actors and players congratulated 
themselves knowingly. But that there 
were other kinds of play and hunt going 
on was know’n only to the fair damsels of 
the palace and to Ranabir, the young 
captain of the palace guards. 

The red festival of Holi was fast 
approaching. The young people were busy 
storing large quantities of the crimson 
Abir and Kumkttm. But the heart of 
Ranabir was gradually taking on a tinge 
which was neither festive red nor youthful 
green } it was sometimes black as a stormy 
sky, sometimes dark red as the blood of 
the enemy. The prince and the princess met 
frequently and the glad light in two pairs 
oFeyes seemed to set Hre to his brain, while 
his drea^ul eyes looked death on all 
around. 

The day of the festival arrived. The 
palace garden seemed to change from green 
to red, and the air became heavy with the 
pollenr of flowers and the red i powder of 
■'Abie. Joyous shouts rang from one end of 
the garden to another and songs composed 
to the honour of the youthful god knew no 
end. ‘Alt were drunk with the wine of joy 
smd youth. But sorrow found its way into 
two young hearts, tears extinguished the 
sparlJe in two pairs of eyes. A sad stram 
of parting was heard by thfem imdcrlying 
the glad music of" ueleome tb >the god of 
* 'spring For this full-moon night was to be 
the last one of the royal visitor at Tripur. 

At the moment of parting Arindam took 
the hands of Ratna in his own and looking 
at her tearful face, whispered :‘“BeloYed, I 
take with me no other keepsake, except the 
memory of these tears.’ These i will bring 
me ba<i.” > 

“^hen ?” atked she in a trembling 
voice. 

Arindam replied • “When the fnll moon 
has come ana gone five times more, you 
shall see me agam. Eiery such night, a 
flower messenger shall come to you j yon 


will know from him that I am^ but count- 
ing the days, which separate us It was 
through the god of floivers," that we first 
met. So I shall always choose my 
messenger from amongst his subjects. If 
the messenger does not come on the 
appointed day, know that I have been 
called to another kingdom_from_.which no 
messenger can come." ^ - 

Looking at this parting scene from his 
secret hiding place, Ranabir breathed hard 
and fast, like an infuriated cobra, about to 
strike. Even the full moon turned black in 
his eyes. But he could do nothing but wait, 
he was sure to stnke but it must be in the 
dark 

The full moon went and wth itsthe 
prince of the house of Kekaya^ Ratna 
began to pine away like a nymph at the 
approach of the hot season. The love of 
Ranabir hovered round her seeking ' an 
entrance into her heart, but the castle was 
strongly guarded, and it had to sneak 
away like q thief at night. 

The night of the full moon came round 
again. Ratna stood on the terrace of the 
royal palace and gazed with hungry eyes 
at the moonlit world beneath. Where was 
the flower messenger of her beloved ? Her 
friends came near her, but their laughter 
found no response, and -they went awaj* 
disappointed. 

ThewholekingdomofTripur lay. like a 
picture before her. In front of her was the 
path which led to the garden gate, along 
which clanked the sentry, making a blot m 
the white moonlight. The -night was 
advancing and the whole countiyside was 
gradually becoming still But where was 
the message other love ? ’ 

The sentry was still passing to and fro. 
All of a sudden he paused beneath the 
terrace on which stood the princess and his 
dark arm shot up into the air. At the 
same moment Ratna felt the soft touch of 
something on her feet. With a shiver khe 
stooped and picked up a bunch of Asboka 
flowers, red as her-heart's blood. She 
Jooked doivn eagerly at the sentry, w'ith 
the precious flowers clasped to her bosom. 
He, too, looked up at that moment. Ratna 
saw^with wonder that he was a stranger, 
not that old sentry, whom she had been 
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seeing from her childhood. B/ what 
charm had this daring servant of Arindam 
penetrated into this inner garden ? The 
sentry soon disappeared and Ratna ■n'cnt 
back to her room. 

-Tf he envoys of Ranabir came and went 
bat had no saccess. So long as the 
messengers of Arindam had free access to 
her, there was no chance for anybody else. 
Those speechless' messages mast be inter- 
cepted. Thejealou^ of Ranabir, guarded 
tbepalace day and night in the shape of 
armed .sentriM and invisible spies. 

• The full moon of the first month of 
summer arrived. Ratna had beea to the 
temple to ask the blessing of the deity 
upon their lore.' She was returning in A 
hurry, afraid lest there be none to> receive 
the messenger. She went up to the moon- 
lit terrace and looked down anxiously. 
There iwere four sentries at the gate ; 
their faces iwre black and frowning, no 
message except that' of death could come 
through them. 

< She stood there solitary and sad, bright- 
ening up even the moonlight with ner 
wonderful beauty, but her heart saw 
no light. How was the message to come 
through such barriers, she asked herself 
and found nb answer. 

The full moon began to go down in the 
west when at last Ratna came down with 
despairing mind. But who was thot 
whiteclad figure stondiog silent at the 
foot of the stairs ? Even her face was 
veiled which was strange in an inmate of 
the palace. The figure advanced towards 
her and held up a bunch of dowers mutely. 
It was white ^js time like the dress of a 
woman newly widowed. The veil was 
then lifted and it disclosed no face i of 
woman but that of the sentiywhom she 
had seen on the preceding occasion. Then 
he slipped out through some secret outlet, 
of which she knew not. 

Balked again Ranabir raged like a tiger 
despoiled of its prey. Female spies now 
made their appearances whose cycswatcli- 
■ ed Ratna incessantly. They glided in 
and out like ghosts filling with uneasiness 
the minds of all the other dwellers of the 
palace. 

But it was difficult for mortals to 


contend against a god who was unbodied. 
Through Jiis mercy, 'the messengers of 
Arindam 'still reached their destination! 
The second month of summer came and 
On the night of the full moon Ratna found 
a garland of golden champak blossoms 
floating iu water in the gold ‘ pitcher in 
which water for her use was kept. ■ ' 
The rainy season (Same with its clouds , 
and showers This tinic the messenger 
appeared in the shape of •A'efaiee powers ; 
the spike W’as hedged in with sharp thorn's, 
but its heart was full of fragrance. ' - 

Only another full moon night lay 
between Ratna and her ,beIove3. Aaotlier 
appearance of tte messenger and princess 
Ratna would pass away beyond the 
reach of Ranabir for ever. His brain seem- 
ed to be on fire with anger and hatred. 
He must intercept this last messenger. , .% 
The appointed night came, but -the full 
moon was totally bidden under a >pall 
of dark clouds. Blackness reigned every* 
where except when the ‘mad>< lightening 
tore through it. Ratua went about seek* 
iog for her messenger, where wos he hidden 
in this awful darkness ? Fear began to 
steal upon her , was I he thea Mst in 
yonder black torrent The angry 'roaring' 
of the storm winds made her shiver with 
unknown fears. . T r 

The royal palace jgradunlly Itecame 
silent. Ratna in her room lay sleepless, 
counting the hours of the black night. 
What if it should pass without that desir* 
ed advent? She wanted ito pull back the 
passing night its block mantle becapso 

Its lend would see the end of her oa-n c 
hopes. ■" ■ ' ' 'i- 

There Was a great crash. Its sound 
rose above tlie howl of the storm and the 
window of her room burst open as if for 
the victorious entrance of some conqueror. 

A gteat wave of fragrance swept into tht 
room together ■ with ' the rain and the 
furious gust of \\ind. Ratna advanced 
aiuased ; suddenly her whole frame thrilled 
and tingled with the soft contact of tnnu* 
raernble flowere. She gathered handfuls 
ofthcsucct smelling wonders and buried 
her face iu them The clouds lifted and 
the glorious light of morniag came stream* 
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mg m, but it was pale compared to the 
supshine m her heart 

The black darkness now seemed to find 
shelter in the angry heart of Ranahir 
With Ills naked sword he rushed among 
his men like the ^ entable god of death 
“The moment the chariot of Anndam 
passes the palace gate will be your last ” 
he roared to the ama2ed leader of his 
guards -and spies ‘ Did you not boast 
that at last you ha\e captured the secret 
messenger of the prince ’ Then how is it 
that the princess found her floi\ er messen 
ger waiting Tor her at midnight ’ ’ 

The leader silently pointed before him 
There seated m the midst of his captors 
was tl^e dating servant of Armdam meed 


ing from many wounds, his dress tom into 
tatters and a bunch of faded flowers in 
hts hand 

Ranabir ran to the palace garden 
\\ ho then could have done such a deed for 
the expectant princess ’ Suddenly one of 
Ills attendants pointed upwards Ranabir 
saw and bow ed his head before invincible 
fate A branch of the flowenng Bakvl 
tree, which stood bj the sleeping apart 
mentofRatna had been broken off by the 
fnrj of the storm Falling down it had 
struck the window of her room and found 
its way in with its wealth of flowers 

The loud blast of conch shells announced 
the advent of some welcome guest and the 
palace gate awwag open Tot his ewtraacc 


agricultural education 

By K Y TamHankar, u Ag 


•Fro man agncoltural country agncnlture 
should be os much part of school as oxygen 
IS a part of the air We should not isolate agn 
culture {ram the ennroumeht of life in order to 
teach it We should teach the entire environ'^ 
ment 

Dr Lk H Bailey 

(Director of the N Y State College of 
Apiculture USA) 

E ducation is now as essential to the 
well being nay, to the existence Of a 
^ nation, ps robust constitution and brav 
ery were to the ancient Spartans Whatever 
^ the calling, to which a man is destined may 
be, he must have a sound general education 
if he IS to succeed itr life As regards agn 
culture the necessity of education is being 
felt seriously, and the truth has been brought 
home, by the world war, with greater force 
Every man now realises the vast importance 
of placing agncuUure on a sound basis, and 
this cannot be satisfactorily done unless 
agricultural education on the basis of good 
general education, is widel> diffused 

,The importance of Agricultural educat on 
nas adequately realised among Eu opean 
nations, by the Danes m the early sixties. 
Their High Schools achieved splend d success. 


1 

thanks to the efforts of Grundtvig and others, 
in a short time and the Danish cultivator of 
today IS a thoroughly qualified farmer and a 
busmessmah too Their neighbours the 
Getmaris also did not lag behind, and some 
of the German states like Prussia and 
Havana have institutions giving agricultural 
education The Amencans whose interest m 
Agriculture is well kown, have been doing 
work in this direction for many years and 
the United Kingdom is giving due consider 
ation to agricultural education 

The results of research work in Agricul 
turecan neither be appreciated nor taken 
advantage of, if those for whom that work is 
intended, are illiterate and ignorant The 
truth IS strikingly illustrated in a country like 
Jndia, where the agriculturist js proverbially 
illiterate with strong conservatism Demons 
trations and lectures which are at times held 
by the officers of the Agricultural Depart 
ment do not reach farmers living in obscure 
places, and those who have the opportunity 
of attending such lectures sometimes do not 
thoroughly grasp the meaning of what is told 
to them The preachings of the Agricultural 
Department cannot produce satisfactory 
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results so long: as the ground remains 
unprepared. -^Education is Iherefore the first 
requisite. By education we mean that not 
only should people learn the three RV, but 
their faculties of observation and reasoning 
should also be developed. In these strenuous 
times when struggle for existence is becoming 
more and more acute, ^ people must be 
thoroughly educated if they are to hold their 
own. This holds good in the case of a 
mechanic or an humble cultivator; in short 
every person must be as efficiently fitted for 
his calling as possible so that he should be a 
valuable asset^ and ‘ not a burden on the 
country. 

It must be admitted that education in 
India has not made rapid progress during 
theja|t fifty ^ears, since their educational 
policy was first Uld down by the Government 
of India. The following figures gr»e the 
percentacc of illiterate persons in different 
countries. . v 

Name of the country Percentage. 
India .. « .. .. 94 

England and Wales ••• 1 8 

Scotland I'd 

Ireland ^ 

The United States of America 7 7 

This will give an idea of the amount of 
wo(k that lies before us. 

The awakening, though late, has now 
come; some of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils have passed resolutions making 
primary cdoeaiion compulsory in selected 
areas. Things like these, mean auspicious 
times for India, and the lateness may be 
compensated by earnestness and zeal. Mr. 
Findlay Shirras, Director of Statistics, in 
a lecture at Allahabad rightly observed : 

“EJneation is of -aorereign importance, 
because It is the key_to employment and pros- 
,Dcn(T and to allnational advance.” 

The most welcome result of the spread of 
education In India would be, that a desire 
for better living would be created, among (he, 
masses, it is therefore* highly imperative 
that the nature of education must be such as ^ 
to make the persons who receive it fit for the 
position, they are to occupy 'in life. Every- 
tiling depends on the general education, 
which is imparled to the >oung, before they 
are sent to institutions giving special 
education useful for the particular profession 
they are destined to folJow. 

Indian youths have often been blamed for' 


want of liking on their part for any kind of 
work requiring manual labour. This-is no 
wonder, when primary, secondary and 
college education in some cases is confined to 
the class-room. Tliebojs are tied down to,, 
books, and they are not aivare of the fact 
that education can best be imparted without 
books and even outside the class room. They 
are seldom asked to do such light and^ 
pleasant work, such as gardening or 
carpentry. The idea even goes so far, lhat 
many think it below their dignity to handle 
a spade or use a chisel. The remarks, which 
the !. I Commission makes in this connec- 
tion, are worth noticing. 

Another result of the pre«cnt sj stem of 
education is often to alienate boys frorf^ their 
father’s callings, creating a dislike for any 
sort of manual work. The report says : “Some 
witnesses stated that the spread of education 
among the artisan classes tended to bring 
manual labour into contempt, and that the ^ 
sons of artisans, educated beyond the primary 
stage, showed a distinct tendency to forsake 
tbeir fathers* catlings in favour of clerical 
work, but we think this view must be due to 
the wrong system of education, which has 
been made available.** The nature of educa- 
tion must, therefor^ be such as to create in 
the mind of the boy, a liking for the profession • 
Intended for him. Tlie remarks quoted at 
the beginning of this article strikingly bring 
foith (he great principle of education. 

Two important points in this connection 
are (i) The general understanding of the 
misses must be developed, (a) Specialization 
in education is necesta^ to assure skill tha^ 
is required In any kind of business ' The first 
of these can be best achieved by the spread of 
primary education, and the second can be 
facilitated -by starting special schools and 
colleges. The first senes to prepare the 
grouno’ih a proper manner, awa’ xthr sectinu* 
helps to make the man fit for his work » but 
his education does not end here. If he 
knows that there is much for him to feam, 
then he Is sure to become a successful man. 
Because, one of the obstacles in the way to , 
success is \o think that there Is nothing to 
team'in life. 

Agricultural education may be broadly 
divid^ Into two parts; (I)' Education of 
grown up per'ons, s) EduealJon ol the joung. 

All the lecture*, demonstrations, eahibt- 
tums, and the work in relation loagricol- ’ 
tural subjects, done by the t>resi!^ fall utldar 
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the first’ head. This method of educating 
farmers is lesorted to in all countries interwt* 
ed in Agriculture. The system of employing 
travelling professors has found -favour in some 
European countries and in America, In a 
country like India, where the masses are still 
ignorant, this method would be extremely 
useful. 

“In the first place, there is, and for sometime 
to come, there mast be a very large section of 
the Agricultural population of India, who ore 
absolutely illiterate, or whose education is ofn 
very rudimenta^ type. In any case, it is not 
such as to enable them to profit by reading 
Their reasoning faculties are not developed In 
such cases, there can be no question of agncnl* 
turaf 'education. Demonstration of improve- 
ments on their own fields and the rnle-of-thumb 
observance of improved methods is the only 
way in which the Agricultural Department can 
influence them.” 

This Is what Mr. Mackcnna says in 
'Agriculture in India.' This object of influ- 
encing the farmers cannot be fully Achieved 
unless the propagandist work is undertaken 
as an Important branch of the agricultural 
Department. Every year, special sums may 
beset apart to be utilized In popularizing 
improved methods, by propagandist work. 
Every district should have one Agricultural 
Insoector with an assistant for each taluka 
In the district. Demonstration farms should 
be opened at suitable places In each taluka, 
where no experimental work need be done. 
Besides, demonstrations should also be carried 
out on the farms of the cultivators, under the 
supervision of the Assistant Agricultural 
Inspector. Pamphlets in the vernacular should 
be distributed gratis, and advantage should 
be taken o( every fair or gathering for giving 
lectures on agricultural subjects. Exhibitions 
are of great educative value as they pro- 
mote healthy rivalry among the competitors, 
and this has a cumulative effect upon agricul- 
ture. In short, no pains should be spared to 
reach the farthest corner and the most 
humble cultivator of the country'. 

In ihis connection the great class of land- 
, holders can render immense service to the' 
country. In England the great landholders 
have done much Jo promote agriculture by 
taking personal Jnterest in the subject. H. E. 
Lord WilHngdon, while Governor ol Bombay, 
kept a dairy at Poona, m' order that the sar- 
dars and other big landholders should follow 
the example, and thereby heip-to promote 
64^9 


agriculture in the presidency. The landholder^ 
should introduce improvements on their own 
lands so that the neighbouring cultivators 
should adopt them. It is, therefore, highly 
desirable that they should take more interest 
in agriculture, not only for their own benefit 
but for that of their country’ also. 

Another agency, xvhich can be of utmost 
use, is the press. The number of periodicals 
devoted to agriculture are extremely small 
in number in India ; while mother countries, 
especially in America, their number is 
enormous, This is no doubt due to the spread 
of education, that has already been made 
there. Agricultural societies in every province 
should have a magazine or a newspaper, issued 
at alow yeariy stfoscriptiOn. . The Deccan 
Agricultural Association at Poona, bas 'set a 
very fine example in this respect The 
association issues a monthly magazine devoted 
to agriculture and co-operation at an annual 
subscription of one rupee only. The example 
set by the Deccan Agricultural Association Is 
worthy of being followed by agricultural 
associations in other provinces. , 

Another agency, which can be of much 
use in educating the farmers, is the agricul-. 
tural organization society. The best example * 
is perhaps of the Irish Agricultural Organiza* 
tion Society, which owes its life and Inspira- 
tion to Sir Horace Plunkett, In India there 
ate agricultural associations here and there, 
but none of them are doing work that can be 
compared with what the I. A. R. O. has been 
doing. Our agricultural associations want 
men, who have at heart their country’s good 
and who are prepared to do it at the sacrifice 
of time and even money. In other words 
we want men who can devote their time 
and energy to* the work «f the association. 
One or two such men in every taluka will do 
a great amount of work, by constantly advis- 
ing the farmers and bringing to their notice 
the latest improvements in agriculture. In 
fact,‘we' want agricultural missionaries, mix- 
ing thoroughly amorig cultivators and winning 
their' confidence, so that their advice should 
be readily followed by them. 

- Every province should have the Central 
Agricultural Organization Society, with 
branches at district and taluka head-quarters, 
so that the work will have uniformity and- 
'strength. Membership should be open to 
agriculturists, as well as to those who take 
interest .in agriculture. The subject 
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Lc fullv discussed here, nnd sve Iia^eonly 
fcfctrea to itso far as the educatuc worK U 
concerned 

Cducatjov of Bovs 

This can be divided into three parts — 
(t) Coiiege or Higher education, (2) Secon 
dary education, (3) Primary education The 
object of the first is to gne higher and special 
instruction, m order to equip a student for 
research work Secondary education In 
agriculture is designed for the sons of farmers 
and landholders who want to go in for 
ngriculturc, and consequently what is aimed 
at IS a sound knowledge of practical agricul 
ture with sufficient /amiJanly with the 
commercial side of the subject Primary 
asffcaJiara} edueatwn h chlsfly rntended /br 
providing the children of cultivators with a 
knowledge of how and why of things they 
come across in their houses or on their farms 
and for creating in their minds a hking for 
agriculture The development of reasoning 
faculties roust be duly accomplished' without 
which primary education cannot be said to be 
complete; The importance of outdoor educa 
tion IS very great in this connection The 
child should learn its surroundings first and 
thfr things with ''which it has much to do in 
daily life. Education should develop out of 
daily e\per ence. 

The problem of the rural school is sot so 
much -one of subjects as of methods of teacbiog 
The best part Of any school is itsspint , aschool 
con be conceived in which no agncultnreis taught 
separately, but which may present the subject 
Vitally from day to day by means of the custom 
ory studies and caemse The agricultural 


colieges hire all ohiig made the uiisfake of 
frying to mahe fanners of their students by 
coiuj^mg them to lake crrtaia proctical 
courses forgettingthatit isthespmtana method 
oftheinstitutron that are what make the work 
vital and what send the youth back to land ' 
These observations of Dr Bade}, if 
properly remembered, would help to avert 
failures that are often to be met nfth by 
educational institutions in general 

The (mpoftance of imparting agricultural 
education In all its three phases has been 
already recognised, and yanous systems hate 
been evoked One particular system cannot 
be expected to be successful m every country 
modifications according to requirements are 
necessary fn Denmark, the Agricultural 
High Schools founded by Grundti ig and others 
became lery popular and the high standard 
of agriculture in Denmark is due in most res 
pects to the excellent agricultural education 
diffused among the farmers, by the h gh 
schools In Germany agricultural colleges 
arc designed to give highly technical educa 
tion which an ordinary farmer does not care 
to haiey and consequently these colleges are 
not looked upon as popular institutions 
suited to the average requirements of farmers. 
Some of the states in America having early 
perceiv^ these drawbacks in higher educa 
tion are endeavouring to find out types 
best suited to the requirements of ordinary 
farmers Thus it will be seen that local 
conditions roust be studied first and then 
institutions best suited to the conditions, may 
be started A very brief review of what is 
being done In this respect in other countries 
Will 1» given in the next number 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE PANCHAjANiA SANKHA DF KRISHNA 


the course of my zoological studies on the 
Indian Mollusca I ivas led to investigate 
the mythology of the sacred chabk of 
Krishna The resufts of this investigations 
are here presented.^ 

The Chank the sacred Saaiha of the 
* ndus derives its sanctity from being one 
of the-four emblems of Vishnu or the SaviOur 
God of Hindu mythology In the various re 
presentations of this deity the other three 


emblems Chakra (wheel) Cada (mace) and 
Pedma (lotus) are represented respectively 
In one ot the left and the two right hinds 
Mdiile the Sankha Is held in the other left 
^nd It Is of interest to note in the beg n 
mijg^ that norma! specimens of lhe.S‘u«^/rt 
ate dextral or right handed *■ and are held m 
I A* has been correcti) po ntedout by Horn^l 
a contradictioa exists n the terra nology dextral and 
sfastrot as applied by European sc enlists Via by 
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hand at the time of blownpT\&en 
used as trumpets while the SiinJ^^as of 
\ishnu,and Krishna were both simstral or 
left handed specimens It is for this reason 
and owing to the \ery rare occasions on 
which smistraKspecimens are obtained that 
the sinistral sports as one may call them 
technically fetch aery fabulous prices Some 
are known to ha\e been sold for their weight 
in gold while good specimens even, in these 
days fetch prices larjnng from Rs 2 ooo to 
Rs 5 ooo each. E\en small and irnperfect 
specimens are sold for Rs 6o to Rs go 

\s mentioned above the Sankha is one 
of the emblems of V'ishnu the second of three 
Gods of the Puranic Trinity or Tnmurtt Not 
only hai Vishnu the Sankha as one of his 
symbols but many of his incarnations or 
ttiatars are represented aS holding it *n one 
hand Maisya the fish form Kurina the 
tortoise Varaha the boar Narasingha the 
man lion (sometimes), and Krishna are often 
shown with this emblem in a left hand In 
the effigies of Krishna in which the Sankha 
is not depicted it means that these refer to 
the earlier years of his life before he had 
become possessed of his famous chank— so 
well known to the Hindus as the Panehajanya 

In the very first chapter of the Bhagawat 
Gita the marvellous Sanskrit poem which is 
considered as one of the Five Jewels 
(Pancharatm) of Devanagari literature we 
hnda mention of the limoMi'’ Panehajanya in 
the following words* — - 

'The aged Kniu grands re (Bh shma) the fiery 
hearted m order to cheer h ni (Duryodhaoa) blew h > 
Itun pet (conch shell) blar ng onton hghatonsroar 
Then widdenly the trumpets and the (cettledrnms the 
cymbals drums and horns were sounded the sound 
S SS 30 vprosT 

Then stand ng .m their great car yoked to wh tc 
horses the slayer of Vfadhu >10.^ and the son 

of Pandu (Arjt a) blewthercele taltrnmpels 

Hr sh kesha blew the/’encAo^an^a „ 

the Indian pnbl c The European v en ng the chantc 
from the apev do mwards cons ders the common 
spec mens as dextral or r cht handed wh le Indians 
viewnngit from the sdeof toe mouth open ng call the 
same form s n slral or left handed the abnormal s nis> 
tral or left handed Spec mens of Europeans be ng 
acc<wd ng o them Da^ihtnanaria Inght banded) n 
Bengal and Valambyri Sinkk't in ^uthern Inda 
In the present note the term nology used w that of 
European malacolog sis 

1 Dav es translat da of Bhagawat G ta (London 
1593) pa^e 2-* verSes i I3 

2 Oneof the varions namesof Kr shn3 explaned 
by Dawes as probably deiied ffoifl hnsk strong 


The legendary origin of the name Pancha 
janya as explained m the Vishnu Purana 
(^ok V Chapter \XI) is very interesting 
and IS quoted herefrom Wilson’s translation * 

'The two excellent Yadu youths (Balaramaand 
Knshna) versed mail knowledge and possessed all 
wisdom then subm tied to instruct on as the d s pics 
of teachers. Accord ngly they repaired to Sand pani— 
who though born m Kasi res ded at Avanl — to study 
(the sc ence of) arms and becom ng h s pupJs were 
obed ent and attent ve to the r master \V1 en 

th^ had acqujed all that he could teach they sa d fo 
hm No v say what present shall be given to yot 
as the preceptor s fee (uiiru>daksh oa) 

The prudent Sand pan perce v og that they were 
endowed vith more than mortal powers requested bm 
togvehira hs dead son (drowned) n th" sea of' 
Ptahhaw Tak ng up the r -arms they marched 
aga nst the ocean But the all^omprehend sea 
saidtothetn lhavenot killed the son of Sandpan 
A demon named Pa tcI aiana (wt,o lives) 1 1 the form 
of a ee ich shell seued the boy He s itill under my 
waters On hearing th s Krishna plunged into the sea 
and having sla n the vile Panctwana f » took the- 
CO tc i-sbtlT w/ ch VBOs formed of his hones * (and 
bore it as his horn) 

In the above quotation very interesting 
information is contained regarding the way 
in which Krishna became possessed of thia 
curious chank In what follotvs I propose to 
deal with theltalicired passages oneby pneand 
to try to adduce facts in support of my coo« 
tention regarding the real nature of Krishna's 
Sankha The sea of Prahhasa as has been 
tightly judged by Wilson* and other autho 
rities IS the famous place of pilgrimage in 
Guzerat Kathnvar, on the west coast of India 
m the Arabian sea It is near the town of 
J'uftun Somnath the seat of the famous 
temple of Somnath In this area and in its 
vicinity on the two sidea there is at the 
present day the important chank fishery of the 
Kathinar coast TAe menCrort of the sea of 
Prabbasa in the Vishnu Purana indicates the 
great antiquity and importance of the fishery 
m such early times as the time of compila 
lion of the Vishnu Purana 

The second point is the identification of 
the devil Panchajana (who lives) m the 
form of a conch shell Wilson in his trans' 
lation puts the word "who lives m brack 
ets these words to a very great extent clear 
up the riddle regarding this peculiar animal 

and GrAa— hair of the head from Krshnas be og 
tepreswited with strong curly ha r 

3 The V shnu Purana— \ Sj-stem of Hnda 
Mythotocy and Tradtion (London jSjo) VoL V, 
PP 46-4S 

4 Th" ital cs a toess quota! ons are 
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To any one aquainted with the animal life of 
the chanh beas the peculiar habits of the 
so called sea deMl Octopus^ are at once 
brought to mmd Tliese interesting Afollascs 
with their eight long arms cohered by pecu 
liar cup shaped stalked suckers and large 
eyes exhibit a special fondness for the empty 
shells, of Gastropod molluscs. Thehabitjs 
well knowm to fishermen and they take 
advantage of it by using the empty shells in 
capturing Ociopus 

The shell traps as employed now a days 
in the Gulf of Slanar are very ingenious 
Here large numbers of shells of the 
hve fingured cliank ( Pterocera ) with their 
apices and fingers broken off ate lied 
at intenaE of five or six feet to a tong 
rope some thirty or fortj shells are 
attached td each rope and a number of such 
lines tied end to end are then laid m shallow 
waters The lines are left in the sea oier 
night and on being taken out next morning 
are found to have specimens of Octopus 
sheltered in the cavity of the shells A 
similar device with earthen pots instead of 
shells 13 adopted in Japan for the same pur 
pose Similar traps are probably in use m 
other places also The adoption of such a 
device clearly shovra that the fishermen were 
well acquainted with the habits of the Octopus 
which from its peculiar appearance is rightly 
knoivn as the sea devil all over the world In 
my opinion the clue afforded by the peculiar 
shell trap points to 11 e animal (or demon) 

I Itegvrd ng the nun bet of atni' J Ihnk there 
n U-f hs •€ been some confus on betweemn Odgp s 
nd Lot go or Vrfl <i Doll the latter speoes have f\c 
pa rs of irn 1 Idle V top i lias e cM but t1 c 
annals arc s nlar and tfc hibt* of Sofa arc 
s n lai n some repocls to llwsc of Otiop s 1 or the 
j ring up of some of these doubtful ponts I am 
greatly ndebted to Dt \ Armandafe U rector of 
/ooloRcarSurxc) oflnda s-ho has been k nd cnot^h 
logo tl rough the m«nu erpt and help me o varous 
■»>* 


which Krishna slew as having been a sea 
devil which had crawled into the cavitj of a 
shell The words ^Pancha 3 an}a (who 
lives) in the form of a conch shell are 
very significant in this connection The 
name Panchajanja for the devil migit 
also have some reference to the five fingered 
Chank {Pterocera J or the cuttle f>h but 
It is impossible to decide with any degree 
of certainty 

The last passage italicized in the quota 
tion friMn Wilson which was formed of 1 1 *® 
bones is contradictory in the face of the 
preceding portion of the same quotation 
Bones are mostly enclosed ^itftliT the ffesl > 
part of the animal and do not surround the 
flesh Further no animal has bones of i 
type that could directly be converted into a 
chank sheJI The contention that the si el! 
referred to was probably one of the sinislral 
t^e of a chank gams great support from the 
frst part of the quotation and tfie other argu 
ments stated above 

Leaving mythology aside what appears 
most probable was that Panchajanja and 
Sankha of Vishnu were both sinistraf sheliv 
of the common chank known amongst Zoo 
logtsts as TuriiucUa pirum Lamarck The 
smistrai rarities certainly were very choice 
adornments for the Hindu Gods and no mor^ 
rUing gifts than t) ese could be imagined 
IndeM it reflects very great credit and in 
genuiiy of mmd on Uie parts of those who 
select^ this symbol because nothing could 
be a greater emblem of purity than tl e 
sinistra! chank which Is so scarce as to 
appear once or twice amongst millions of 
normal dextral cl anks list ed ever} year 
R Zrvskvu 

J Great concro ers} hovcver cv fi mongtltc 
^ lologuts regard ng the correct mean ng of the wvtd 
randKi;an and lo much rcl ance cannot be placed on 
th \ argoment 


A viEAv or I irc ^ 

Ilv I'kop KajemiralaL Dl , M Sc 

HE history of the earth indicates that inconceivably distant date living crcaturci, 
until it cooled and consolidated tt appeared on the scene Regaling their 
was quite unfit to be a home of lift ongtn then, are different suggesbons 
t follows that at sonic uncertain but ofxvluch two mar bt staled here (s« 
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“Evolution" bj P. Geddes and J. A. 
Thomson, Horae University Library* series). 
One suggestion is that “ germs of life came- 
to our earth embosomed in meteorites, ” 
the presupposition being that “life is as 
old as matter." “But it is diCTicult to 
conceive of anything like the protoplasm 
we know,' surviving transport ' in a 
meteorite.^’ The other suggestion is that 
“what we call living evolved in Nature’s 
laboratorj' from what we call not-living.'' 
“We must admit that as an hypothesis it 
is in harmonj' with the general trend of the 
evolutionary theory*.... If the dust of the 
earth did naturally give rise to living 
creatures, if they are in a real sense bom 
of her and the snnshine, then the whole 
' world becomes more continuous and vital, 
and all the inorganic groaning and tra- 
vailing becomes more intelligible." The 
authors of the book on Evolution admit 
that “the doctrine of the origin of the 
Uviog from the DoC-iriug- cannot be held 
at present with a dear or eas;^ mind. " 
For, though the possibility of building up 
the substances that go to form the h^g 
orpfonism is recognised by the chemical 
science, stilK “there is a great gap between 
making organic matter and making an 
organisms” We may see if we can get 
some light on the above problem from 
another point of view'. And for this we 
shall consider the mechanrsm of an 
organism, and shall choose the human 
organism for our consideration. 

The human organism consists of a body 
and a mind. The body may be compared 
to an cugine which can convert heat into 
work. In the case of an engine there 
exists a definite ratio between the heat 
used up and the work performed. In the 
'case of the body the same physical law 
relating to heat and work should hold 
good when bodily movements are accom- 
• plished by heat disengaged through meta- 
bolic changes. It will be observed that 
these movements, even though executed 
by the body, must be directed by the 
mind. The latter stands, therefore, in its 
relation to the former in tJiename ,way as 
a driver does with respect to an engine. 
A driver however is not a part and 
parcel of an engine in the some sense as ’ 


the mind is of the body. For, the mind 
growTS as the body grows and its decay 
follows the decay of the body ; the mind of 
an adult is more developed than that of a 
child ; senility follows the physical weak- 
ness of old age, tlie reason being that the 
power of the mind depends on the brain, a 
part of the body. 

The relation between tlie mind and the 
body appears to be a perplexing question. 
“Impressions from the outer w’orld seem to 
come to ns by our senses and to be trans- 
mitted along our nerves to our brain, and 
to be there in some way transformed into 
perceptions of things. And the problem 
of psychology has been to understand how’ 
this can be," (see “Henri Bergson: The 
Philosophy of Change" by H. Widon 
Car. The People’s Books series). Different 
theories have been suggested by philoso- 
phers to solve the problem, and they are 
based on differentviews on life presupposed 
by them. 

\Y« cannot consider life to be merely an' 
automaton, nor simply as on express/oxt 
of consciousness. Thwe exists volition in 
life. The independent existence , of the 
external world too cannot be ignored. To 
understand life, we should know what this 
world is, where life exists. A question 
may arise if this world consists of 
separate and independent realities such 
as life, matter, time and space ; or if there 
exists one principle in which all are imi- 
ted. Matter is regarded by the physical 
sciences as being composed of electrons, - 
which seem to be particles of energy. 
And as it is so, matter has got a. real 
sympathy for energy, that is to say, 
matter can contain energy, and mn also 
be affected by it. Time is only a modified 
expression of the conception of motion, 
i. e,, the effect of energy on matter. 
Space is an outcome of the manifestation 
of ene^. We cannot conceive of the 
possibihty of the manifestation of energy 
without any conception of Space. The 
one r^tyJs evidently energy; its mani- 
festation has created matter, time and 
^ace. It seems possible that Life as well 
should be the 'manifestation of the very 
same energy. . \ 

Returning to'the psychological 
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it may be stated that impressions from' 
the Outer ^vorIci bemg ■' forms ^of energy, 
the brain; as it'' is composed of matter, 
can receire them The effects of these 
impressions on fhe brain are perceptions. 
JPorhad there ‘been no impression, there 
would have been no perceptTon. Bat 
perception is not the only effect. It is, of 
course, the immediate effect of impression, 
and lasts as, long as the impression lasts 
We may compare the effect of perception 
to the effect of change produced in a 
wire and its surrounding media while an 
electric enrrent is traversing it Evidently, 
the effect of perception is a momentary 
one And it would be natural to expect 
that the said impressions would leave 
behind them some endunog marks on the 
brain substance These marks or records 
of impressions may be latent in character 
aud on being revived as images of percep- 
■iioas, Just as photographic images, may 
constitute memory^ 'There will however 
remain this difference that the photogra* 
^pbic latent images can be developed 'only 
once, whilst the images of perceptions 
may be so revived more than once. Such 
a process will enable an organism to 
retain and revive its experi^ces formed 
by its various perceptions, iVe have pre* 
sumed that the memory consists of images 
of perceprioas revived from the marks of 
the impressions on the brain substance 
For explaining our point further, we may 
compare these marks of the impressions 
on the brain substance to the markings on 
a gramophone record, and the image of 
.perception to the song reproduced from the 
record. The memory is exactly this rtpro^ 
duction. With the help of the abote 
assumption ^^e ore now able to offer an 
explanation of the phenomena of intcUi* 
gcnce and instinct. * 

We should take into consideration that 
the organism is the centre of actions, 
bethcr the stimulus be external or iatem- 
al This is so because it is a seat ot 
cuerg 3 ', os \veH as a mediuoi for its, 
manifestation. "Impressions which pass 
Into organistu are incentives^ to 
‘action and the function of the br^ is to 
respond <o them by setting going the 
appropriate action" ('ifenri licrgson : The 


^liifosophy of Change). Jn ffoing* so it 
may revive fn the memory its past expen* 
ences These experiences may consist oC 
the images of perceptions -and also Of the 
images of the past corresponding responses 
of the organism foiiowhg the perccptioa.Ji r 
may happen that during this revival there 
may appear the image of a mode of action 
that may interest the organism. The image 
in which it is interested will naturally be 
selected and translated into movements 
by the brain. The action follo'wing the 
line suggested by such revival of iraa^ 

13 comparable to the intelligent action 
which follows "hesitation, deliberation! 
and choice ” It wnll be noticed .that in , 
intelligent action there is an element of 
sympathy existing between the oiganism 
and the mode of action. We ■* cannot 
Otherwise explain why n certain procedure 
should be adopted when there arc n host 
of others present To iostfncfcirc actions, 
also we come across this very sympathy, ' 
Now, the ' diflerenee between inlelHgeot 
action and instinctive action wm be 
observed to consist in tfie e};istence 
the former, of nn intermediate pheno* 
menon of "hesitation and deliberation’*! 
which mlJ be absent ia tlie Jotter. Syafl* 
patliy determines the action in bo'tb coses 
In the first case, the sympathy results 
from a rcvjvnl of a host of Images ^ 
perception and of past responses in 
memory, ^Yh^Ic in the Second case the 
sympathy is spontaneous, and acts direct- 
ly. This 8_)*njpathy . is an estscntial link 
between the organism and its actions. 
For ns the oigomsm is n seat of energy and 
its actions" are only ‘manifestations of 
the said energy, the link referred -to is 
really onfc existing between energy and its 
manifestation, without which a possibility 
of manifestation of energy is incpnecivoblc* 

We arc conscious of impressions and 
also of responses which follow them 
Impressions are forms of energy reccficd 
by the organism and its responses are 
c^ts’ofenergj; going out of it (organtjnj)* 

If tlie reception’ of energy in the fomi-pf 
impression can give nse to perception, it v 
ia natural to expect that a similar pheno- 
nienoa should followthegoingoutofcnergy ^ 
from the organism. Our perc^trowk’ 
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we have nlready statedk'are due to certain 
states of the bram 001* consciousness 
as well, which includes the phenomenon 
of perception seems to have been onginat 
ed from similar states of the bram And 
with the help of these states alone the 
brain will be able to direct our bodily 
movements when there can be no other 
mdex available to guide it 

The above view regarding conscious 
ness need not reduce n living being to an 
automaton There will be found a place 
-for vohtion m life For there being manv 
different w ays avaflable for the manifest 
ation of energy the element of choice 
naturally comes m if the energy is to 
manifest itself along only one of these 
ways However it must also be admitted 
that there vnll be found motives which 
govern our choice And we often feel that 
all our motives converge to a certam end 
or purpose m life So our \ oliUon is not 
absolutely free 

Let us noA\ try to understand the 
teleological view of hfe mentioned above 
Life being supposed to be on incessant 
mamfestation of energy necessanlr a 
movement it must have a certam direc 
tion and destination ahead of it What 
that destination can be may now be 
considered It can only be one of the two 
altemati\es either a cessation of the 
contmuity of manifestation or the very 
continuity Jtself Our view of life it wiU 
be observed is compatible writh the view 
of the evolution of the Miog-rrom the not* 


hung And if the evolution of energy has 
procee^d so far along this hne starlmg 
iromenergy tfavcrsingmatterandreaching 
life there will be no reason ISr believing 
it to end there The destination of life 
will then appear to be the ^ ery contmuity 
of the manifestation j e a progressive 
evolution To understand the nature of 
it more fully we should keep m view the 
pHce of individual living bemgs in this 
march of life We find that generation 
after generation of a race pensh bijt life 
still progresses through it Evidently life 
maj be immortal but not an organism 
For the existence of the Spirit after the 
decay of the body is incompatible with 
our conception of consciousness And ne 
cessanly we consider the phenomenon of 
death as an annihilation of th? manifest 
ation of life exhibited through an organ 
ism An organism penshea but not life 
Life is like a progression of waves where 
one wave giving nse to another but itself 
disappearing helps m keeping the conti 
unity of onward motion 

Retummgto the main question, under 
discussion it seems possible that the 
liviag have evolved from the not Avmg'-on 
our planet The view of the transportation 
oflifegvrms from other heavenly bodies 
to our earth seems to be not very con 
vinciog For, besides the reason -nlreadj 
stated the sojourners might not have 
found in her (earth) a suitable environ 
ment 
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Tho Equality that is needed. 


Mr, S Jackson, Coleman 'unites in the 
Jadt'iti Renew 


Idealist and real at are alike imbned witli the 
vagae fluttenn^ of asp nag haaian ty towards 
a new world m which oppression shall be nn 
known and of which the dotninating apnt 
shall be the nsag c word Eqaahty * 


Again — 

There « of course no soch thing as 
Equal ty Differentiation of type is the very 
law of hfe The strength of England m fact has 
always come from the d %ersity of its interest* 
and |ts traming Thcjr schools have not suffered 
from tl e p tilc«s nniform ty which is a curse in 
some other countries It cannot be said.^rf'' -• 
Dntain Us Matthew Arnold said 
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tint fit eleven o clock on each day every child 
in the country is repeating the same lesson 
Uniformity is a vice and if we arc tosnciieed 
it IS essentiQj that individualism should be 
developed to the ntmost ertent Every man too 
shonld be allowed to develop in hisownainy 
In the new world that is opening out to ns 
we shall therefore have greater di^erentiation 
that is greater inequality 

Here the -writer mistakes diversity or 
variety of talents and gifts for ineqaality 
When he savs, Greater equality of 
opportunity— yes we perfectly agree 

But when m tlie next sentence be says, 
‘ Greater equality of bram and capacity to 
achiete— no we ask 'Why not ’ 

reraemberiDg that it is of greater equality 
that he speaks, not of perfect equabty 
There is, however, no fault to be found in 
the passage quoted below 
Bat -nlnt is this equality that is to be the 
sign manual of thenev, ^Yo^ld? Is it a demand 
for equality of opporeonity —that is on 
equal chance for every baby bom into the norld 
to reach the highest of which it is capable’ No 
man who calls himself a good citiien could carp 
at such a demand If it be a claim honever 
for a levelling of mankind down to the 
average every good citiren will fight against 
suebnpropo^ and he will have the experience 
of evolution on lus side in so doing for oUl 
evolution consists of a leveUmg up 

The only equality that is worth anytbiflgis 
the chance to develop Many are not allowed 
lutdcr present conditions this opportunity and 
the community loses by not recognising this 
need 

It 13 a noteworthy fact that nearly every 
odTanced thinker whether one takes such widely 
divergent types as Anatole rrBBor If G IleUs 
or Bernard Shaw agrees that this is n pnmary 
consideration 


Work for Students 
Mr P K Tclnog w ntes in the 3 orni;? 
CoJIcgi’tte 

There are many who cm do things with their 
hands many fortunately have the energy ond 
capacity for physical action but there areal 
ways few who can think out solutions to tocJitJ 
find economic problems or eien visualise these 
problems dearly In cvcryconntry dunng n time 
of upheaval there are always members who cno 
do what they are told to dobnt Ihercarcfew who 
can with authority and Sincerity decide nftit it 
18 to do It IS the duty of student^ espccnlly 
the more advanced ones nt College totaketrp 
for study and investigation those problems of 
CIVIC and social wellbeing which are pressing 


thenisclves on the Attention of every thoughtfi 1 
observer of the conditions around ns It is tlicv 
who hate the necessary intellectual cnthnsiasni 
to undertnl c reading on a large «calc it is tlicy 
who have the necessary mental trammg to tv 
able to draw conclnsions from their reading and 
to apply them to the actual facta of thelde 
around them It is they who can have the 
necessaiy patience and persistence to inspect 
and investigate the necessary detachment to 
come to unbiassed conclusions Moreover ac- 
tual contact w ith facts of I fe will add depth 
and accuracy to their stud es cspec ally of civic 
aad economic subjects which when restricted 
entirely to the class room ami thellbrary nswinie 
atone of unreality There subjects again arc 
studied and taught in our colleges to-day from 
books and by men whose lionion is entirely 
western and there arises d tendency cither to 
Ignore eastern facts and ideas or dismiss tl em 
suromanJy as abnormal or as indicative of a 
lower order of social organuation The expen 
ditnre of time and energy involved in such 
UTsuits therefore w ill rather help studies than 
inderthem 

One feels very keenly tJ at if our students will 
take to a study of sociil problems such ns 
Housing ^\ages ^\elfn^e of Labour Pauperism 
Sanitation and Hygiene nnd will under able 
guidance organise work of actual investigation 
into conditions ostJey exist in our midst they 
w ill be taking m hand a thing w hich can be { ro 
prrly doue only by intelligent and trained people 
and not by amateurs nnd theorist* howeter 
well meaning they may be. Members of the 
Servants of India Sociclj lave already been 
engaged on work of this 1 ind and there stem* 
to be no reason why they shonld notbeatked 
to put themselves nt the heads of student- 
groups guiding and directing their studies nnd 
nctuities One thing will I are to be kept in tnimf 
Our reading of these subjects will provide us 
with pnaeiplcs drawn Irom a review of Bestcni 
conditions and facts \tc shall have to te*t 
these in the light of facts aad principles of our 
own life nnd the effort shonld be to fndnwav 
out in keeping with our traditions nnd ideals not 
only to plant conclusions and pnnciples alien 
to them in their midst 

JJ-e jilwwWgvre' lAiv .w.gdv* J-p wv'v'a'jwrenv 
of other nations and peoples but w c mn«t never 
forget that we ha le nviewpomt on life wh ch 
IS all oar own Riid a social aod ciiic orginir* 
tion which has a distinctive character of great 
valnc 

“Wossago of Robert Burns to India ” 
tn An Article on ‘ The Message of 
Koliect Bum* to India lu Last amli^est 
Mr Trancis ‘WattKantc* — 

Itnms Celebrated the universal hrotherhood 
of man He voice! the aspirations ofnatio#* 
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struggling upwards ui the path of progre<*« 
Like Heme he was a fighter m the great cause 
for the hbcration of humanity It is here that 
he speaks what is m reality his message to 
Indn ills precious words on such subjects maj 
be studied w ith profit by the Indian student and 
thmker, by all who can grasp the essential 
meaning underneath a dirersity of expression 
One of Bums' most stnkmg traits is not 
i merdy his universal humanity, bnt his universal 
sympathy whicli embraces not merely mankind 
but the brute creation— nay even the inanunate 
? things of the earth- Here ore some examples 
f taken at random It is not merely the good 
i man overwhelmed with unmerited misfortune 
who calls forth his love 

Ev'n you, ye hapless crew f I pity you , 

■Ye, whom the seeming good tumh sin ta pity 
,\c poor, despised, abandoned vagabonds 
Whom vice, as usual, has turned o er to mm 

Again, the inequalities of life press upon him 
Again he looks on the bright side of the 
humble life Even the poorest have their plea* 
surcs and consolations 

His finest efibrt is to be found in his famous 
song, “A man s n man for a fftatj” the Mar 
seQlajse hymn of all the poaerty stricken oa the 
earth Well known as the verses ore 1 cannot 
refmm from quoting the first and the last 
Is there for honest Poverty 

That hmgs his bead, on* a* that , 

The coward stave-^we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for a' that t 
For a’ that an* a’ that, 

Our toils obscure an’ a* that, 

The muk is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for n' that 
Then let us pray that come it may, 

(As come it will for a’ that,) 

That sen«e and worth, over a’ the earth 
Shall bear the gree, an a’ that 
For a’ that, an n’ that, 

It s coming yet for a' that 
That man to man, the w orld o'er. 

Shall brothers be for a’ that 

There is a direct messat:e m that song of 
consolation "and hope to the toiling, poverty* 
opprc'sed millions of India 

Ills sj mpatby tran«ccn<Ied the limita of 
humanity, 

^ Through the whole of his life Boms was in 
’^tuaate contact with the sod of his native land 
He ploughed her fields and gathered her harvests 
year after year The products of that soil 
almos” took sentient existence to his loving 
eyc« When Le turned doivu a mountain daisy 
With hts plough he Litrerted that he was 
crudiirg u m the dn«t, nrd he turned hiS 
weeding ebpsasdeto spare the tluile bccaii*e 
it was the esiWem cfhn country and Le could 
"'10 


not endure its destruction Whepwego a step 
higher and come to the animal creation, we 
expect that his sympathy will go forth in large 
measure and are not disappointed The animals 
that lie reared, that nelped him m his care of 
the fields, that were pets m his home or those 
wild m the woods and the meadow s, were ever 
the objects of keen attention and kindly 
thought In rn'icr n humorous and pithetic 
line be has touched on their lives and iortune? 
Thus he turns up the nest of a field mouse and 
has some moving lines on its destmctiou , it 
aflects him with pam that the little animal 
should mn away from him 

I’m tmly sorry man's dominion 
Has broken nature’s Social union, 

An' justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle • 

At me, thy poor, earth bora companion 
An fellow mortal ' 

He could pity even the devil 
In his Address fo the Dal, he has a half 
humorous half regretful reference to the evU 
fate of this evil spirit 

But fare yon week auJd Nicfae— ben ’ 

0 wad ye tnk a thought ao’ men ' 

\e ojblins niigbt~I dmna ken— 

Still hae o stoke , 

I’m wae to think upo* yon den, 

Ev’n for your saket 


India in Current World Literature. 

The following paragraphs -arc taken 
from "The World of cnltiire” m the 
Colle^an , 

\OU\C ISLAU 

Mohammedanism is bemg remterpreted m 
Sir Theodore "Monson's recent articles In the 
f^iaelventh Ccafury y olj 1910) wc are fold that 
the Young Moslems in Indio, Turkey and Tgrpt, 
arc either sceptics or hold unorthodox opinions 
whKh would ecandalizc the divines of El Azhar 
or Deoband but “it is just these young men 
who are taking the lead m championing the 
cause of Islam ’ The explanatiou of this 
apparent anomaly lies m the fact, says he, that 
Islam IS more than a creed, it is a cmhzation 
—It 13 o sficial group with a pbi’osophy, a 
cnltare and an art of its ow n. 

Iliaoc Mtr«ic. ^ 

Quite a number of articles on Indian Music 
have of late appeared in the musical and other 
journals of the tmted States s-ch as ‘Eastern 
audWcstcniMcsic ’ in Musical Amenat (1‘HSj 
'Musk aaJ Musical Instruirctits of India’ in 
the ifaoe Cocner (1918), ‘AIc«"iage ofHiada 
Music’ in tsm (191S), and ‘i’attonage of 
Masie in India ’ in tic .Mns.cn/ Ohsen^r (1019^ 
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AH ihtse contributions arc from tlie pen of 
n K Roy 

Tnr Oxford flisTony op Imr* 

In the December number of the PoWfjcal 
Serence Quirterly (1019) the WIncies of Mr 
Vincent A Smith as historian arc exposed by 
Benoy Rnmar Sarknr in a reriew-essny on “An 
English History of India' The article em 
phasises the distinction that there la between' 
archeology and history 

Oy Tnr COLOURS of top Struf in Mica 
In the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
(London) A Vol 96 we have a full lavestign 
tion of the phenomenon of the coloured stme 
observed when mica is examined by thcroucault 
Test by Mr P N Ghosh Lecturer on Optics 
in the Calcutta University A preliminary 
communication in JVatiire (NovembCTJ4 1918) 
by Prof C 1 Raman and the present aathor 
described briefly the phenomenon The expen 
mental work desenhed in this paper was earned 
out by Mr Ghosh m the Palit Laboratory of 
Physics of the Calcutta University 


Universities of the Future 
"Writing in the Kslpaka on ‘ the New 
Renaissance’ Mr Victor E Cromerquotes 
from Professor Thv.nag'S work on Vnirer’ 
aitiea of the World a long passage which 
coticludes as follows — 

‘By reason of the presence of three elements 
— 'the increasing complexnesa of civilisation 
the increasing competition of civilisation the 
increasing sense of the need of conservation of 
natccral reSourccs—the education which the 
colleges and univereities of the world seek to 
give becomes of greater worth and of vndeniag 
relationships In this enlargement the univer 
sities of the world may cosily fall into foot 
classes 

The writer then summarises Prof 
Tiiwmgs description of the four types of 
tiniversities 

The first of these four classes Professor 
Thwing soys 'has for its purpose the diseorerj 
and the publ cation of the truth and composes 
mainly the German Umvers ties *The second 
class 1 ' the type which has for its ‘pnraniy pur 
pose the development ofcharaetertfarowgbthe 
power of thinking ' represented by the Sottish 
and some of the American Universities The 
thbd type he says Tias for it# real though #el 
dom spoken of purpose thetnakmg of a gentle- 
man. and Oxford and Cambridge are cited as 
nest examples of this class Professor Tbwmg 
goes on to say that ‘It is a far ciy to the 
tvlypeofthelhuversity aery far la place 
I in function This class seeks to tmio men 


in efficiency its members endeavdur to make 
graduates who are able to earn tbeir 1 ring In 
tins respect they are like all other professional 
KbooU and espccnlly like the schools of engi 
ncering Ofcourse the efficiency is ofa liberal 
BOrt and the living for earning which the op- 
portunity IS pven is of large relations The 
Universities of this class belong especially to the 
Far East The means of snbsistence are so 
small the margin dividing starvation from bare 
existence so aarronr that eiery /brcemu«t be 
utilised every method employed which shall 
odd a crumb to the food or a thread to the. gar 
ment The charaetenstics of all the Universities 
of each of these four classes are ofcourse found 
in less or greater degree m every Unn ersity 
The writer concludes his article bv 
elaborating Ins idea of the co ordinatioa 
of all methods which should charnctensc 
education m the coming day 

la the development of the University system 
that Will come in the years succeeding thc.Great 
Warthere will beaco-ordination and a re-syn 
thesis of all existing systems The histoncal 
growth of each distinctive type of University 
college and school w ill have contnbuted a di* 
tinetTve point of new methods that ore unique 
and lessons to be learned in thefoundmg ofthe 
Universities of the future India starting from 
the beguiouJg with her University ‘System Will 
bare the expeneuce of nil other Universities 
throughout the world on which to build the 
edifice of her future system of learning 

Between the primary school systems and 
the Uairersities there must arise as latermedia 
ry system by meats of which the University 
will be fed with students This mtermedia 
ry syvtem will be compulsory and tiuirersal 
AH children will have to pass through the inter 
mtdiary schools ond those who are lit or ready 
for the wider education of the University w ill oe 
passed on to it ns a matter of course Once the 
career IS chosen all efforts will be bent towards 
giving the best possible facilities to the child to 
study and develop its faculties whetl er the 
tendencies be musical or domestic electrical or 
omtoncal literary or mechanical There will 
be scope for all There will be n pjaee found for 
tbe large groups who are ftted to become engi 
ueers or architects carpenters or draughtsmen 
while there will even be facilities provided for 
the precocious individual who has no compeer 
la the State in hiS particular d rection and 
therefore needs individual instruction and unique 
focilities From a hod carrier to a Shakespeare 
from a bootmaker to a W orld Teacher facilities 
wH be provided in this intermediate system for 
nil classes to find ibeir vocation nndto develop 
efficiency in that vocit on 

And if a nation is so happy as to possess an 
individual who stands bead and sboulders abo^ c 
lu8 fellows in any gi^en direction then it 1* to *■ 
that«ation« interests to proiide the ptmoAt 
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facilities for tte studies of that aodividual The 
hour and the man ha^e a vray ol coming mto 
correct juxtaposition m the worlds economyi 
but if the man is oot sufficiently auakenedto 
jcahse the greatness of his 
hour passes and the world suflers The cduca 
tional system must be broad enough to provide 
for the single genius ns well as the enlighten 
ment of tlie masses WTien that time arrives 
the hew Renaissance tvil^l be witHm measuisible 
distance of realisation 


Western Nationalism and 
Ideal Nationalism. 

In hi*? lecture On “Clinstian Nation 
alism,” reproduced m the Yovng Afen of 
India, Mr K T Paul observes — 

The breakdown of Western Cinhsation m 
1914-1018 u due to a type of Nationalism 
winch IS fundaruentallv opposed to the Spint of 
Christ \o one js more anxious than the rebgi 
OU4 leaders of the West to make this point per 
fectli clear Tlie war is reckoned rather as part 
of that process of the evolution of nature red 
to tooth and claw when it rejects the superior 
^tdnnee offered hr Chnst through self restraint 
ui thoughtfulness tor other!. 

Dut Nationalism truly so called is not Pros* 
Biamsm Take the analogy of individual per 
Bonahty Who will deny the infinite valoeof 
the self knowledge self reverence and self-control 
implied in indiMdual personalitj ? The beast us 
man may lower it to arrogant conceit or beg 
garly selfishness The spint in man however 
docs raise it thank heaven, verj often to most 
usefulpurposes in the economy of Society The 
same IS also true of the family Social advance 
nicnt social graces progressive maintenance of 
culture from generation to generation most 
things which make life worth livmg ore all 
impossible excepting for the great ^t of the 
fiamil) On the other hand familjriaterests and 
'Rtmhy imbt -nniy -uirti -bo ■bvgtidit'piwyttanliy 
too often • 

In the same wav the fact that nationalism 
wasnotonou<l> malformed m the Europe of the 
XI\th Century should not blind us to us cssen 
tial values The history of mankind cannot be 
read from a teleological i lew pomt vntbout 
discemiog the mscrutablewisdom oflnfinite Pro 
YidcQcc It was in llis de«ign that nations 
should emerge m the course of human evolu 
tion should develop peculiar characteristics of 
their own should at a later stage so freely mter 
tumble as to teach nud help one another and to 
advance iticrace towards Its goal of perfection 
\Vhnt warder if in such an mmcnsclj complicate 
cd process drawnont over thojvands of genera 
tions It ere sbouVJ he failures aud conft cts rfoi 
tmiiceildon# ard revolutions Oac inight as 
wtll coc Icniu irdiTjlual |>cTsonality or faafy 
fee’ ng for the same reason 


The possibihtj of failure is the one condi 
tioa for \inUty m success Such is God s own 
method of nurture The process is costly, m 
Tolvidg suSenng which sometimes falls on the 
undeserved We cannot enter now mto the 
metaphysics of that side issue The main fact 
IS that m the onejncreasing purpose of God for 
mankind nationalism has a designed place of 
necessity 

Me Paul then gives us his ‘ideal of what 
nationalism ought to be and m domg so 
says For the pefection of individual 
personality Chnst revealed the master- 
secret * Do unto others as you •would be 
done by” was the dictum ■’ Here it ma\ be 
observed that this was not new revela 
tion made by Chnst This rule of conduct 
IS to be found m the ancient W'ntings of 
several countnes of an age antenor to the 
days of Jesus, e m the Talmud, and m 
the works of Coniucius Let ns, however, 
proceed with ‘Mr Paul s ideal of national 
xsm He says that just astbeabovc master- 
secret of feaprocity helps m the pepfection 
of individual personality, so it ’Ueodsthc 
family upward, and the same is -the secret 
for Nationalism * 

Hie so-called Chnslion West finds it 
cult to leom this lesson end seeded all the 
tragedy of the Great War to bring it vividly to 
attention Like .the individual, it x$ only the 
nation that loses itself that can find its^ 

That God may be the King of mankind tliat/ 
mankind may carryout Uis will and purposes 
ofLoveinthe great true freedom of obediroce 
with this high purpose it is for nations as 
for individuals to forget themsehes ui at 
truistic service Over and over ngain this 
prescription has been found true in the m 
dividual. There is no. ccasojl,-ivh35 't. «^nnl£k 
not be equally unfailing in the case of a nation 

IS the Burvivals of barbarism la VTestem 
nations which have made this sofarimpracu 
cable m spite of their Christianity 

In India, then no nationabsm can be counted 

as Christian which would be bo Bclf-centred ns 
to wont isolation, so self-seeking as to exploit 
other nations so self-conceited as to despise 
other cultures so self willed as to refuse others 
counsels 

In this cQuacctioa some of Mr Paul s 
ob«ser\ationsoo the culture of India arc 
worth quoting 

Ofnll tie ancient cultbres of the world tic 
one whKhhas m.a«ilain«.d its proere^s unb*okcn 
foe thirty Centuries IS tlmt of Indri. Tgcpl nn » 
Chaldea, Iran and Greece made their 
tions and departed many ccatunes af-rt 
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Imperial Rome ^vetI cstnblisTied on solid Tounda 
tionsof Hw and statesmanship found ils nuster 
who shivered it to pieces and threw its 
empire into barbaric darkness for seven cen 
tunes Of Japan and China I hate no know 
ledge beyond thi« that their light was Kt from 
Indn Leaving them aside for a moment India 
presents the unique phenomenon of a great 
Oneatal culture which has braved the coo 
fusions of thirty centuries of political vicis 
situdes Her strength lay not in physieaJ pon er 

J material pelf hut in the abiding vitafity of 
: inner light which secured high mtenectual 
iievement profound spmitual aspiratioo and 
msterpiece of social organization at once ad 
-iitable to the demands of changing coaditions 
and tenaaously conserving the heritage of art 
and cultnre as each generation earned them a 
stage farther towards perfection 

It IS these things thdt we call the National 
Characteristics of india 

Again the sterlmg success of Indian culture 
to enbiist to progress and to dominate for 
centunea many more tuilhons than ever came 
tinder the heel of the Kaiser all without any 
political power and anthonty has demonstrat 
ed once for all to the world the truth of the 
dietniQ Blessed are the Meek for they sballin 
bent the Barth The rest of the world went on 
the idea that political power is indispeasable for 
(i chance in the world This fallacy worked it 
self out into the absurdity which Europe bad to 
undergo dunac the last five years India has 
stood on a pe«stal above material and poh 
tical power and her exalted throne bas weauer 
ed all storms and the nations of the world 
might turn to hermstfutlyfora demoastratioa 
of the truth ottered in all its simplicity on the 
shores of Galilee 

Among the most precious heritage of India is 
her ideal of nomanhood As daughtec, as wife 
end as mother her throne is m the heart of 
man and from there her sceptre is stretched 
withont hindrance over his head and band 
Not by becominga man butby realising perfectly 
the sacred oficc of womanhood she has 
provided the complement without which mere 
man IS utterly poor and inefTectnal 

India’s Duty lu relation to the ^ 
Covenant of the League of 
Nations 

The editor of the loun^ AfcflofJnrfm 
has published the complete text of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations wbicb, 
lie says has not ^et appeared in any journal 
published in India and in that connection 
observes — 

India IS a aignatnry to the Covenant and 
thereby we accept certain rcspon«ib)iitje» and 
duties towards the w orld in the copsideration of 
uhieh on tl e Other hand we bare failed lanwiit 


ably Evety civilized Power possibly with the 
eieeption of thelledjaz has brought np the Peace 
Treaty in which is incorporited the Covenant, 
before its respective Legislature for di'cu'sion 
criticism and rntif cation The Domimons such 
as Canada and Australia havedonethis On the 
other hand in Inijm the Gorernment has tailed 
to explajn tie TVeaty even to responsible 
leaders and on the pari o/the latter there has 
been a lamentable Jack of interest even tbovgb 
It would appear that some of the cooerete 
provisions of the Covenant affect vs most 
profoundly and in them large masses of our 
population have a dcBmte interest (Theitalics 
arc oars —Ed Af R ) kVe have had meetings 
an over India demanding that Tnrkcy » 
Sovereignty should in no wi«e be curtailed, 
even temtonally In article 22 of ,the 
Covenant the plenipotentiaries including the 
representabves of India signed the following 
Certam wommnnitics formeriy belonging to 
the Turkish Empire have reached a stage of 
development where their existence as mdepend 
cat nations can be provisionally recognized 
eutgect to the rendering of administrative adwee 
and assistance by a Mandatory until such tine 
as they nre able to stand nJone The wishes 
of ^ese communities most be the pnncipaJ 
consideration in the selKtion of the Mftnda 
toiy Here a question of capital importosee 
and of the deepest import to India boa already 
bera settled under the ^arantee of the principal 
All cs ood Associated Powers 

tVe would advise our readers to turn aside 
from the conflicting controiersics regarding 
Turkey os reflected in the Indian newspapers 
We would uTce them to turn to amapoflhe 
Middle East that is to say Turkey in Europe 
Aoatoba Armenia, Trans Caucasia Kurd stan 
Pemin Afghanistan Arabia and Mesopotamia. 
Surely it is time that we enlarged our vision 
-ind looked beyond our boundancs lie are 
being drawn into the greater world but this 
IS nothing new The fact is that our national 
relationships have been for a century and o 
half looted after for us and hence ue have 
failed to be interested in them Does it sorpn'e 
many of our renders to learn that Lahore is 
nearer the Russian Frontier than to the capital 
of iv 8 ster Province* such as Allahabad ’ This 
fact » tnJe and j ct we haVc failed to apprehend 
its significance and meaning tons \\eareon 
the CTC of rearing la India great democratic 
institutions but on our frontiers and indeed 
in auaren larperthan the whole Indian Empire 
— m the Atiddle East, there is turmoilnnd unre^ 
iDStab Iity great anxiety and fear Indeed 
the whole aspect is threatening In the distant 
^st our northwest frontiers were never safe 
from invasion ho can predict that this new 
Ind a. just come to birth can be kept s.afe and 
la^ct and Jn that pence nl ich is Mece»s.atT for 
our existence and dcvclopnient ? 
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Work at Pusa 

“Rusticas” -wTites m the ]iIrsorc 
I^onomtc Journal, of Pusa •wheats — 

Pusa wheats \os 4 and 12 contmue to 
spread throughout the cotjntrj side The area 
under them in i918'19 was estimated nt half a 
million acres and the additional profit to 
Cultivators which accrued from them at 75 laLhs 
of rupees Their success is not confined to this 
country In Nen South Wales in West 
Australia and m Uganda they are coming into 
general cultivation They are bemg extensively 
tned in South Afeca and Nigeria and samples 
have been asked for by countries as far apart as 
Canada and Java. 

Ofthe -waste of water m imgatiou, he 
writes — 

That the cultivator all over India wastes an 
appalling amount of water is a well known fact 
which 13 the despair of irrigation engineers but 
it has been left to Mr and Mrs Howard to 
frame the best estimate ^t made of the extent 
to which he misuses his supplies They have 
deraonsttated that excellent crops of wheat can 
be grown in North West India on one prehmi 
nary irrigation only, whereas the cultivator m 
Sind applies four or more watenngs to the 
standing crop and his brother m Hatucbistan 
SIX or seven Mr and Mrs Howard point out 
that the water which could be set free by more 
economical methods could be used most advant 
ageously for the production of leguminous 
fodder crops such as lucerne or berseem (Egyp- 
tian clover) nud that the general improicmcnt 
in the organization of the local fodder suppbes 
'(sbiclt would follow the increase m the fodder 
crops 'nonld go far to solve the cattle and milk 
problems and would also increase the supply of 
manure It is sati factory to find that Mr and 
Mrs Howard 8 i\ork on sod aeration has con* 
Ttaced them that any fears of soil depiction m 
the ploms of India are groundless They hold 
that increased rather than decreased yields are 
to be expected as surface drainage is improved 
as erosion becomes checked os the texture of 
the land is improvetl by the extended use of suit 
able icguminous rotations and as the couditioos 
necessary for nitrogen fixation are elucidated 
and applied 

Trade Onions Worso than Caste 
in one Respect 

rromthc ancient hteratares of India 
and from modem historical w orks based 
On them one lenmi that, -tthatever the 
other faults of the caste system, it did not 
in general stand in the wav of persons of 
anv caste following \nv trade or industra 
thrv liked Modem llindns also enjov 


similar freedom But in the West Ihe 
Trade Unions stand in the w av of men and 
women freeJr choosing their means of 
earning The following extract from Mr 
Arnold Wnght’s article on ‘ Economics m 
the West" in the Afysore Economic Journal 
IS made in support of our opinion 

How selfish and monopolistic are the teaden 
cics of modem Labour m this countrv is shown 
by the manner in which the Trade Unions are 
dealmg with the question of female labour 
During the war over a quarter of a million of 
women were employed m various industries 
some of them m positions of great responsibility 
and all working on Imcs usually followed by 
the ordinary male workers Naturally it was 
assumed that these often highly self sacrificing 
women when the war concluded,, would if they 
cared to remain at work be permanently 
employed Bnt those who expected this were 
reckoning nathout the exclusiveness ol the Trade 
Umons A report just issued by the Womens 
Industrial League which has been inakmg 
loqnries on the subject shows that of the quarter 
mulioa women originally employed only 70,000 
were in the w orkshops at the end of May last 
and that this number was raptdlv dwindling 
because the Unions would sot allow the women 
to be employed One firm ■wrote ns follows to 
the Soaety on the subject — 

Since the armistice the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers has insisted upon our 
dismissing the women working on armature 
work because we were not employing women m 
the same room or deportment as formerly We 
don t think the decision was a fair one, and -ove 
make our protest accordingly but -without 
avail We venture to express the opinion that 
v.omen s work is infinitely better than men s for 
many branches of our work. 

We aremore than pleased witJi the loyalty, 
cheerfulness andw}Ilmg ««rvicc of the wOmen 
m our employ They are unquestionably an 
example to the male labour practically without 
exception 

\\e intend to keep women ns long as 
allowed for they have given complete satis&c 
tion and ore displacing no men. 

. It IS hardly necjs«ary to comment on the 
spirit here revealed of the mind of Labonr as it 
is directed by the Trade Union leaders The old 
medtarval Guilds usually cited as monumental 
examples of selfishness iverc not more narrow 
m their exclusiveness than the up-to^ate 
Labour organizations arc showing themselves 
to be It IS their tendency whidi excites the 
greatest apprehension for the future of Dnttsb 
industrv 1 or the fall development of our 
re'Ource^Tree trade is just as necessary m the 
sphere of artisan emplormeut as it 
wider region of mtcmational v -• 

I nder moderu conditions what 
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cnu An industry have which is hedged round 
^Vltb A high wall over which no one c&nebmb 
w ho has not first passed through the extrcmelr 
fine Slew of the Trade Union a laws There is 
the less cscusc no^v for the barriers mis^ 
because all the world IS cning out for Bntish 
goods and manufacturers do not find it possible 
even to a limited citent to keep pace wnth the 
demands thej receive \ striking example of 
the mischief wrought by the curious obtnseness 


of the Trade Unions to the needs of the time is 
supplied by the action of the Bradford wool 
workers who for weeks resolutely declmedeitlyr 
to do overw ork or to permit the employment 
offemnle labour tbou^i the demand for the 
Trades goods was never greater Uhen these 
things happen one is almost disposcdtoguestion 
whether the British worker Will ever nsc to the 
necessities of the present nnexampled situation 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The Typical Englishman 
In tlie opinion of the New Statesman 
By a cunous chance the person whom the 
typical Englishman— At least the best type of 
Lnghshman— IS most unlike is John Bulk That 
stupid and irascible figure of ptctliora'^-wliere 
as be to be found * One might walk the streets 
of London all day and never meet him once He 
does not frequentfairs or markets Oae never 
sees hinTdrivug a motor 'bus There may ^ 
afcwelderly gentlemea ofa John Boll figure in 
clubs— but (hey ore mere conjaiestators without 
Influence on events Tbey talk a great deal o( 
politics but they might as well talk racing for 
all the eflect they have They arc not important 
but-self important They are outside the nation 
al life. They could not get a seat even in the 
present Cabinet they could not get a seat even 
ID the present Parliament 

The wntcr proceeds to observe — 

A\c suspect John Bull of being the invention 
ofandnti Englishman John Bull could never 
have done a single oae of those things that have 
made the name of England lenowncd (hroogb 
the world He could neither have wnttea 
Hamlet nor have gone with Scott in search of 
the South Pole 

The three great coutnhntions of England to 
the world it seems to us 'ba\ e'been made in tbe 
spheres of poetry adveutnre and political hber 
ty John Bull would have^scomed the first 
hated the last and been much too dull and fond 
of bis food even to dream of quitting England 
in search of the impossible The only fide qua 
I tv he possesses— and it is undoubtedly a great 
qnality-»i8 dogged courage John Bull may be 
ns stupid as a atone wall but be is also os in 
shakable Wc have no doubt that it is Hiis 
quality in him that has kept hiUi alive m the 
ar imagination Human beings aware 
the chase of hopes and fears that sweeps over 
'm at times With so unscLUing nn effect are 
to w orahip aa ideal of rnfi nchmg steadmes^i. 


as though it were one of the primary virtues 
It IS certamly a virtue for lack of which the 
primary virtues are Bf little— or at least, lessen 
ed— account Thus it mav be that John Ball 
though be is not typical of Enghsbmen mgeneral 
either m his features or in his character ns a 
whole does typify the English love of dogged 
ness and stabili^ One would like to believe 
that dogged courage is consistent with a little 
raoreebarmefmaoner But perhaps the aver 
age Englishman prefers his doggedness neat ’ 
Howr does tbe Eaglisbmao himself see 
his average fel/ow-countij man * 

He thinks ot him chiefly as a blunt honest 
man .whose word is bi;i bond who has n sort 
of schoolmaster s mission to the infenor and 
ungrateful outer world the chivalrous protect 
or of women a moderate dnnker with a 
hatred of teetotalers with a touch of un 
imagmatrve stup dity that keeps the pure gold 
ofhM nature from bemg too soft, sOt a pertect 
man but n better man thin any other man 
Tbe Englishman would not go further than that 
he never boasts 

TbeNewStatesman suspects thitit was 
not the hostile cntics of the Englishman 
but the Englishman himself who invented 
ihe.ileamrjtiDn. of. himself, hr. Rtmjii and 
animaginative 

It seems odd that he should do so seeing 
that he IS not given to self-abasement Mr 
Shaw if we remember right attn^iutes it to 
protective mimicry The Enghshnian aits down 
poIitKally speakmg to play cards with the 
Irishman and he at once begins tell og the 
Jrisfamaa how bnihant he (the Xri^bmanj is ond 
what a blundering idiot be (the Pnglishnian) u. 
The Irishman IS only too read\ to believe it is 
njltme nnd he shows his pleasure by the easy 
going recklessness of his pHj Then when the 
gamecomes to nnend and it is time to comit 
onec wmamgs thclnshiuan notices that there 
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are no 'Eeinmngs for him to conat, white tlic 
Englislim’in needs a bag in which to carry hta 
anay Happyis the nation that can pretend 
to ie stupid \\ ere x\ e a wolf, c should my to 
the lamb "WTiat a dazzling creature you arc' 
How beautiful and how pcrfetly clever ’ Tliere 
could he no better wa> of insuring against 
hunger 


The ‘Right of Revolution * 

Le Temps in criticising the assertion of 
the French Socialists that militant mmo 
nties have a ‘right of revolution’— a 'right 
of violence’— writes — 

The right of revolution can exist only in so 
far ns a national majority is oppressed, is the 

f lowers are self-constituted The right of revo- 
ution thus understood triumphed definitely 
on the day when the fathers of the Trench Re- 
volution caused the eguallty of all cituetis before 
the law to be tuamtamed and founded the first 
great democracy based upon the rights of roan 
rrom that time forth, the right of revolution 
dissappcared, abolished by its very conquests 
^ for by the crtntion of a regime of liberty and 
political justice a regime ui which every citizen 

E osse^ses the same legal means of making known 
IS will, every violent net ngainst the regularly 
etablished order i< condemned m tbougnt and 
deed 

Looking forward to the violent overthrow 
of an order legally and peaceably established 
according to tue will of the majority the re 
course of a militant minon^ to the pretended 
right of revolution, is a cnmmnl act— a crime 
agamst democracy It is the very negation of 
democracy, the overthrow of everyone of those 
principles of libertyand equality without which 
no democratic cmluation can exist It suffices 
to make it clear that those who invoke the right 
of revolution (there are some who speak of the 
‘dirty of revolutioh ) wish to impose upon a 
majonty thecmshingdomiuationofa minority, 
they wish to create speaal social and political 
privileges for a small group of citizens at the 
espeuse of the others 

The translation given abote is taken 
from tlie Living Age of Boston 


“ To critics of the League ” 

' Mr ArthoV J Balfour says that the 
League of Nations has had manv critics, 
but he IS “not aw are that among the mul' 
-titude of cnbcisms that have been offered, 
any suggestion makes its appearance for 
findmg a snbstitutc for that organization 


^vhich we desire to see entrusted with the 
^at task of preserving the peace of the 
^orld " 

Those who criticize the League of Nations 
pareno substitute for the league of Nations 
d'hey are prepared, it scems^ for the civilized world 
•fo go on m the future os it has gone on in the 
.last, oscillating betw cen those scenes of \ lolence 
pod sangumaiy disturbance, and the intervals m 
yvhich great and ambitious nations pile up their 
jirmaments for a new effort To m‘e such an 
ideal appears to be absolutely intolerable, and I 
jim not prepared seriously, to discuss with any., 
jnaa what the future of the international rela 
pons should be unless he is prepared either to 
accept in some form or another the League of 
Nations or to tell me what substitute he pro 
poses for it 

ahijcitcfuii ♦hnf'i. hiunmii mfetort hjt 
jog unchangeable, men will continne to 
6ght in the fntnrc as they have done in the 
past, is met ^tbus — 

Human nature * say these critics, ‘never 
changes, the world has always sufferra from 
wars what has been w ill be, the future must 
resemble the p&st, aod war which we have 
never succeeded in escaping hitherto, win dog 
aur footsteps to the end of time ' 

Non 1 do not, of course, deny that the 
potion of fundamentally nltenng human cbarac 
tenstics IS only the crotchet of the doctnaaire 
pnd the pedant, and that no practical statesman 
ought toJesd bis hand to any project which 
clearly involves a fundamental alteration in our 
robented charactenstics But are we, therefore, 
to give up all hope of amehoration> Grant that 
the raw matcnol on which statesmen and legis- 
lators work remams substantially unaltered, 
are we therefore to say that society is inherent 
ly fixed ID all its old habits be they good or be 
they bad? That seems to me to be a counsel 
not only of despair but of foolishness. 

I have noticed that the very people who tell 
you the league of Nations lias failed, that was, 
after all is a ne«ssity, perhaps la the long run 
A beneficent necessity, and that m any case it is 
ingrained m human nature — the^e ate the very 
people who tell yoiTthat we are not as good as 
our forefathers— that m the good old days men 
were really icdiffereat to money, and really pre- 
ferred their country to their pnvate interests 
and were nlw ays prepared to fight for any cause 
which they thought to be the cause of right 
But IS human nature only to go downhill » 
Then if we are so much worse than obr pro- 
genitors m these particulars it shows at all 
events, that we can change Must we only 
change for the worse’ I take aacntirely different 
-new, not onlv of vrhat the history of the pasl 
has been but ofwhat the htstorv ol the future 
maybe 

It IS perfectly tru^ that you cannot change 
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is by n TOinck the heart* of men but nliat 
you can do and wliat you ouLbt to do is to 
make such changes la the habits of men that 
that which seemed natural and inentaUe to 
their forefathers should seem monstrous and 
avoidable to Ihcir children And that too realty 
oDcht to be able to do Tor that you base dooe 
'“•that civiliration has done in many particulars 
He gives an example 

\\ c say ivjtli Inilh that, after nil at the root 
of society there must be the element offeree and 
there must be a cninmol law for criminnls that 
the peaceable citizen must be protected by the 
pohee All that is quite true but just consider 
the amount of work which has to he done by 
those guardians of society now , compared with 
the disorder, the enme the recklessness udiflu' 
cnee to life w hich habitually and commonly piv- 
vailed amobg our not vny remote ancestors 
If JOB can do that m social life whvean voudo 
nothing comparable to it m international life? 
What you have to do, and what you can do if 
you Seize the propitious moment and use it to 
the best advantage is to create such a habit of 
dealing with international difficulties by inter 
national machinery that the very thought of 
settling mtemationat disputes by the abomin 
able practice of mutual slaughter will seem as 
truly alien to the view 8 of civilized mea as some 
of ue habitual disorders under which society 
aafler^ not so very long ago 

He does not deny that the task is a 
difficult one 

Indeed, I belong to a school of thought 
which thinks that progress is difficult to attain 
and IS not only difficult to attain, but is not easy 
to maintain. There are some who Jure optimist 
ically framed end their outlookon the world 
is so optimistic that they seem to thmk that 
progress is something that comes of itself and 
oy uself without human effort and that each 
stage that is conquered by this almost ahtoraa 
tic procedure is one that will of itself forever 
remain I t^e a different view I think society 
may go back as well as forward I think it re- 
quires, and has always required the constant 
effort and the best elements in every society, not 
CB.'TOyAjntffWwi'fiivr A? STststsia ft Jii rts 
level. It is on that condition alone that einJua 
tiou In my judgment! IS possible But the very 
thought— the very kind of reflection which makes 
me anxious makes me also hopeful— the vctt 
thought that without effort we may slide bncL 
assures me that with effort we can press for 
ward All that I ask these critics of the League 
of Nations IS that if they can And no substitute 
for the mochmery we propose, they wilf at all 
events throw themselves into the task of mak 
mg it work if tl^ey can and that they will go 
forward in a spirit of hopefulness and faith and 
while conscious of all the difficulties and rccog 
nizing all the obstacli-s m their path will never- 
theless sav that a the path which tve must 


pursue There lies peace, and with petee an ira 
prorement m our international relations 

Bat tiiere are two conditions of success 
to be fulfilled 

The League ofNations provides the machinery, 
out machinery without motive power— -a body 
witbont a soul— ts utterly useless Behind the 
tnachinery of the League of Nations must he the 
motive power derived from the wills of the 
peoples of the world And their action must 
1^ founded on the common conscience That is 
thcArst condition Anothrrcondition is thatall 
the Powers and more especially the great 
Powers oa whose action so mnfhin the near 
future must inevitably depend should take an 
equal share of the burden which I do not for a 
moment deny that the League of Nations is 
goiag to throw upon them 

But the pity js, this “burden” is being 
recognised by neutral and dependent peoples 
oti that old unrcgencrate thing, “the white 
man’s burden ” So that the condition 
that each great power should ha\ea 
Mandate seems equivalent to an attempt 
to stop the mouths of all the powerfal 
peoples by giving them ashnreof the spoils 
of victory 


The Purdab System 
An Indian Lady, writing on “The 
Purdah System” m Bnfaio and India, 
says — 

The general idea is that this system is of 
IslamK or Nlohammedan ongia, but we are 
told on good authority that there is nothing m 
the klosiera senptures which can be «3id to 
hnie given nse to the Purdah with the escep- 
tion of a few verses which, though they may 
be said by some to have reference to the custom 
yet give no avarrant to the seclusion of women- 
On the other hand we arc told definitely that 
ewlnsion was at first the punishment meted out 
in Ihe Ji.aroi» anJy to tic Tyxiiowi who had been 
oafaitbfitl to their basbandi It was later, m 
the Ommeyade period (GGl— 749 a p ) that the 
custom was generally extended ,nmong the 
Mohammedans to the faithful ns well as the 
unfaithful, on account of the laxity of public 
morals ■■ 

The following observations show that 
the writer is not a prqudiced cntic ofthc 
Purdah — 

’tVe ore told and told justly, by the epeokers 
who advocate franchise for Indian women 
that the Pnrdali makes no diflerence to the 
infiuence of Indian women but that their 
\OKc IS stiff heard from behmd it with fores 
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and insistence. Tlie example of tie aged and 
revered Begnm of Biopal, ns V’ell ns of other 
capable rulers of India, is enough to prove 
this. We also know tint tie Pudrnh Tvomen 
themselves are reluctant to come out oftheir 
seclusion, in tact will be most unhappy to do 
it. ■ * 

<rhe lot of the secluded women of India is 
not as unhappy as outsiders are apt to think. 
Taking the case of the Ranis alone, we can say 
that their privileges are many. 

She then describes the ways' of life of 
many Ranis of the present day. The 
concluding paragraphs are devot^ to a 
description of the evils of the system. 

With all these compensations, however, the 
Fnrdah' system has many disadvantages. Life is 
apt to become selfcentered and selfish ^ in 
seclusion. Healthy curiosity and observation 
are stifled, superstition and ignorance are 
encouraged, and education is retarded. Thus 
the influence exercised over the men is some* 
times likely to be in the wrong direction. And 
seclusion casts a doubt on the character of the 
women themselves. It implies that no reliance 
can be placed on their virtue, and by this very 
doubt sometimes suggests oafaithfuloess. The 
emug goodness, which cannot through force of 
circumstances ever become lowered, Is very 
different from that true virtue which is tried in 
the fire and emerges victorious. 

Moreover Furdah tends to make women 
unhealthy. For it is only the nch who can 
afford private gardens and parks. The poorer 
women have often to pass their lives In one 
crowded room and become easy victims to 
wasting diseases. Even among the rich there 
are inconvenience.^ The Furdah woman has no 
men friends, who, 'are so indispensable to the 
women of the West, nor that intercourse which 
helps to broaden character and induce indepen* 
dence. When the Fnrdah woman goes for a 
drive she is hidden carefully behind the nearly- 
closed shatters of her carriage and can only 
peep through them at the. sights and scenes 
she passes by. When she goes on a jonnicy 
her position is an uncomfortable one, for she 
must either step directly into her compartment 
from her palanquin which is a closed box long 
enough to recline in and high enough to sit 
down under, carried on the shoulders of men; 
or she must walk on the railway platform 
under a covering curtain held up by men, and 
it is a really amusing sight to see a number of 
pretty feet, sometimes bare and sometimes in 
Blippers, moving to the jbgie of silver and gold 
anUets, under a shapeless mass of cloth held ap 
by frightened and perspiring attendants There 
are many other inconveniences, which need not 
be menlipned here. 

-•It is time that this system should be entirely 
uprooted from India. It is a tlme-hononred 
custom though, add very hard ' rid o£ 
^ . S654-11 


All the more credit, therefore, to tlie Indiim 
women and men who arc breaking through it 
everywhere.' There are immense capabilities lor 
thonght and action in the women of India, 
which have only be given an opportunity to 
make them equal to the women of any 
nation however cultured - Such a procejs w’lll 
naturally be a long one, but we already see the 
firmly established beginnings of it, ^ 

“Compelling Self-Protection.” 

Japan’s naval programme having been 
commented upon by the- puissant Euro- 
pean peoples and their descendants outside 
Europe, The Philippine Review says in 
defence 

We find it interesting to quote the following . 
cablegram : 

“London, January 8. — TheOai'/yAfaj/publishes 
a dispatch from Sydney, Australia, stating that 
Japan’s announcement that she intends to 
spend 750,000,000 yen in an eight year naval 
program, and that of this sum 850,000,000 is 
to be spent in 1920, is causbg CTcat -uneasiness 
througnout Australia where the scheme is re- 
garded as a further whittling of the leagueof 
nations and the plan to limit armaments. 

•“Japan’s contention that the program is 
needed by the responsibilities of the Pacific 
mandates is ridiculed, os it would not take 207 
new warships to police the Caroline and 
Marsball Islands. 

“The ^daex Erealng AVws declares that 
Japan's action is certam to create reaction 
throughout the world.-" 

With the Nations’ denial to grant Japan the 
right to race equality, one cannot but feel that 
the time is not as yet ripe for an unselfish, 
undiscriminating world comradeship, japan’s 
loyalty and share in the recent war can never be 
overestimated, and yet she is denied what is 
doe her. 

This is an object lesson for the, whole Far 
Cast, with Australia, of course, excluded, for 
it looks as if the latter, rather than a Far 
Castem country, was a Western island merely 
ingrafted in the Far East. For it is cunous 
enough to note that while the nations are 
talUug of peace and of leagues of nations, at 
the same time race inequalities are fostered, 
and evidence is given of the fact that they are 
not yet ready for a world union for universal 
good, except when it is to the unmistakable 
advantage of the AYest. The good of the Far 
Cast is of a secondary nature, evidently. It 
is, however, useless for us to discuss this ques- 
tion any further; we want only to say that 
Japan’s own interests and self-protection arc 
compelling her to maintain a navy *' >* 
stro^ enough to meet outsiders and., 
interferences, and to prevent the ’ 
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licking her to death Apparentl;r there are still 
questions that the nations can only settle 
through Teconrse to arms, and ne are afraid 
Japan is not neglecting herself la this sense 
Lnless therefore the race equality question is 
settled in tune, a race clash the •world over 
maj become nec«saty to put an end to this 
uo;usti5able attitude as taken by certain 
powers 

iforeoter, as the newly started Asian 
Rei jeiv of Japan writes 
Ainencrf and Great Britain were the chief 
advoeate'»'‘of the League of Nations and by 
an irony of fate they are the first to birak 
the veiy backbone of the League by embark 
ing on an ominous programe for augmenting 
their names Undoubtedly militansm has been 
crushed if it was a mihtansm at all but the 
world IS again threatened with a Navaham 


Marquis Okuma on Modern 
Japan. 

Marnuis Okutna has contnbnted to the 
Asian Iceneu of Tokyo an article entitled 
‘ The Modem Japan" which explains how 
Japan has come to be what she is lact 
dentally the Marqnis writes 

Such a bigeouatry as India which >f united 
could never be vanquished by the whole of 
^rope allied was conqnered hy England alone 
owiag to the dteeeoJion among tbenatirepnocra 
If we look back to the Japan of the days when 
India succumbed, being unable to resist Eoro- 
peaq cmhratioo ne shaH find (batraachtbe 
same conditions prevailed also in this country 
How then did Japan survive ? By 
the finification of the countrv under the 
Lmperor by theRcstorationof tbelmpenal 
JRnlc, by harmonising the civilisation of 
the East and West acting on the principle 
of'saiclio hotan" or "Making good one’s 
deficiency by learning the surKnor points 
of others, " by the complete destruction of 
leudafism ancf the estadlislirocnt oi" 
democracy, thus respecting ^he will of the 
pebpic 

As a result of this reformation the Caste 
System v,a» so completely nbohvhed that the 
sons 6f Pnnee Tokngawa, the late Shogtni 
tbc danvhtcra of court nobles who are iTescen 
dants of rnjiwara Kaniatan and the children 
of common cituens millionaim CoYemfocot 
officials niid workmg men all alike, an; tne^t 
the e-une lessons in the eanietcboolroom. Ncilber 
in rngland nor m France nor m Germany » 
ucation to dcmocrittc, tlierefore in regard 
ciiacatiou Japan may be said to be the 


most democraticcountryia the world, and it 
should be remembered that this is an outcome 
of the Restoration. 

The Japanese who are capable of effecting 
snch a great refortnatioa can assimilate anr 
civilization they come in contact with and 
they are endowed with faculties for learning 
and utilizing without difficulty any science 
philosophy or law which ncY er before existed 
m their own country , and can also correct their 
errors the moment that they discover them 
Of all the nations of a lower standard of civfliza 
tion that have come in contact with European 
culture since the beginning of the history of 
Europe the Japanese arc Mrhaps the only 
nation eodotved with the faculties referredto 
above 

Marquis Ofcuma's article, which deserves 
to be read in full, ends w ith a warning to 
a]] aatioQS, tncludiog his own, which ere 
arrogant ormaybearrogant- 

Wben a country grows powcrfnl it is opt to 
become arrogant Germany collapsed because 
she became too arrogant At present some 
nations pmeticaJIy control the norldr a«d 
although they may be quite unaware and be 
doiogthisgs with good intention to a third 
party their attitude seems arrogant , and if this 
thing goes on 1 fear that in course of time the 
countries vihteb resent them will iucrease in 
nnoiber, acd eventually who knows if they may 
not be pliced in a position much the same ns 
that lu which Germany wns placed At all 
events It IS necessary for us to study each other 
corerully, pt mutunl understanding is most 
cssentiaL For this reason we need to introduce 
to the world the true state of things in Japan 
through the instrumentality of the English 
language and al<o it is essentiil to learn the 
true state of things in the world by the same 
means Those who wish to leant mnst teach 
and those who wish to tench must learn I w ish 
Europeans and Americans would study Chinn 
and Japan more carefully At the same tune 
Japanese ore required to pay greater attention 
to the study of the state of things in Furope 
and America and the mental condition of 
Aniencaos being intneate we are prone to 
commit an error m cartfcsslj cnticiting tfiem 
r»c«pite the tedmm of repetition I counsel our 
countrymen not to wax selfish and conceited , 
and tf there be such men we must do our best 10 
admonish them 


Japan s Hacial Equality Proposal 

The editorial notes, in the first number 
oftheAsno Renew pass in rcvieiV many 
of those inlcrnitional questions ■whicji 
continue to cnu«c uneasiness in the world 
^mong these the problem of racial equality 
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is the most fundamental.' It was for this^.- 
reason that Japan placed herracial equality 
proposal before the Peace Conference at 
.Paris. But it could not be carried into 
effect" “because of the opposition of six of > 
the AlH^ and Associated Powers, who 
"stuck tenaciously to theirirnmediate gains.” 

'It 13 certain^ an irony of fate that those 
who were loudest in proclaiming themselres 
before the world as the champions of justice 
and humanity, should be the first to take the 
.lead in offering the most determined opposition 
to this proposal, ^hich if the world is not to 
see another war more blood-curdling and more 
humanity-staggering than the last one should 
be accepted by the Conference of the League of 
-Nations at its first sitting. 

. The Japanese editor rightly observes 

'Racial equality’ is a life and death question 
not only for Japan hut for all the coloured races 
of the globe. W*ith the solitary, exception of 
Japan, practically the whole of Asia and Africa 
is under the domination, partial or complete, 
of the whites, with the result that the people of 
those countries had no facilities .offered them to 
voice their feelings in connection with this 
momentous question at the Peaco Conference. 
Consequently Japan took upon herscif the 
onerous task ofrepreseating them so far ns the 
question of this galling injustice was concerned 

What are the causes which led to the 
failure of the proposal at the Peace 
Conference ? 

The chief cause, in our opinion, was the 
-absence of unity among the coloured .races, 

.. although their Lick of material and spiritual 
strength also contributed not a little to its 
failure. Consequently we call upon .all our 
coloured brothers of all shades of opinion, to 
prC'ient a united front in regard to this question 
and cultivate what is understood, in the modem 
sense, as ‘real’ strength It is needless to cay 
that Ihejapanese pcojfte are fietermmed to get 
this rankling disgrace removed forever. Uuma- 
nity and justice, unless tbeirmeanings vary with 
the change in the colour of the skin and the 
exigencies of the situation, demand that the 
racml discrimination be abolished once for all; 
otherwise the real and permanent pe.acc so 
eagerly soliciteil by the statesmen of the Allied 
and Associated PoNsers mil never be established 
oa earth. 


Boliofih Immortality Among 
Christians andHindos. 

Mr. James Bissett Pratt, author of 
“India and Its Faith,” writes in the 
Harvard Theolo^al ^ Review that belief 


ia immortality is being weakened within 
Christianity, and that "more rapidly., in . ► 
Western Christendom than iu other parts of 
the world. The author then gives' it as 
.his opinion that in India there is a more 
widespread belief in immortaKty than in - 
the \\ est, and also mentions the causes of 
this difference. 

One of the things that, strikes, one most 
forcibly 'on a 'visit to India— at least if I may 
trust my own experience— is the vitality of the ' 
belief in immortality among all classes of society 
except those that have come under Western 
influence. Not only does there seem . to be com- 
paratirely little theoretical scepticism .on the r 
subject , *the belief seems to hold a vital place in 
the bves of n surprisingly large proportion "of 
the people. The chief cause for this contrast, 
is undoubtedly the fact already pointed out, 
that modem Western science tends both to 
destroy authbnty, undermine various hacient 
arguments in favor of immortality, and ,also ’ 
ioduce’n form of imagination distinctly hostile 
to thtt belief I thmk, however, there are several 
additional factors which give Hinduism a 
certain advantage over Cbnstiaoity in nourish- 
ing a strong belief in immortality. One of them 
isconnectea with the question of the imagind- 
tion already discussed The Hindu finds no ’ 
difficulty whatever m imagining the next life, 
for his belief in reincarnation teaches him that 
it will be just this life over again, thoagh 
possibly at n slightly different social level. 1~ 
am iaclmed to think, moreover, that the 
Christian and the Hindu customfrofdisposihg 
of the dead body may have somethiag to do 
with this contrast in the strength of their 
beliefs Is it»not possible that the perpetual 
presence of the graves of our dead tends to 
make Christians implicitly identify the lost 
friend with his body, ana hence fall into the 
objective, external form of imaginatiod about 
death that sO weakens belief in the continued 
life of the soul ? W’e do not teach this view to 
OUT cbfifiren in wor&s, 'oat w e olien do ind’irect'iv 
and unintentionally by our acts. The body-^ 
which was the visible man— ia put visibly into 
the grave and the child knows it is there ; and 
at stated intervals we put flowers on the grave 
—an net which the child mn hardly interpret 
otherwise than undet the category of giving 
a present to the dead one. And so it comes 
obont that uhilehe is not at all sure just where 
Grandpa i«, be is inclined to think that he is 
op in the cemetery. Much of our feeling and 
of our re.’illy practical and viUil beliefs ou tins 
subject, as on most others, is of course deriiet! 
from our childhood impressions. And so i{ 
comes about that this attitude tovk aril the "body 
and the grave is not confined to children. 

The Tlindu Is not likely to make th's 
Indetification The body of his in 
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burned vathm a few bonrs after death, and tie 
ashes swept into the nrer and fore^ er dispersed 
There is no body left and no grave in which 
he may center his thoughts of the departed 
If he is to think of him at all, it cannot be of 
his body and mast be of bis soul The Chnstinn 
decks the tomb of his departed one with flowers ; 
the Hindu instead performs an annual Shraddba 
ceremony to the spirits of those gone before 

But there is, I belieye one further reason for 
the greater strength of the Hindu faith oyer 
the Chnsttan, and that is tb be found in the 
contrast between the two conceptions of im 
moftahty In the Chnstian* yiew the soul s 
suryiyal of death is essentially miraenfous. 
The soul IS cOnceiyed as coming into existence 
with the birth of the body, and the thing to be 
expected is that it should pensh whpn the body 
pOTshes This IS prevented through the inter 
vention «o to speak, of God, who steps in and 
rescues the soul and confers upon it an im 
mortality Avhich left to itself it could ncTcr 
attain. Thus it comes about tliat when the 
idea of supernatural intenention has been 
generally discarded, and even the belief m God 


as on active force outside of nature has been 
weakened— as is the case all over western 
Christendom— there is little left to support the 
belief m the continued existence of the soul "after 
the death of the body Jn India all this is 
changed Tie sool s immortality has there 
never been thought dependent upon any super- 
natural interi?rence or miraculous event, nor 
even upon God himself There arc atheistic 
philosophers in India but they are as thorough- 
ly cooTUtced of the eternal life of the soul as arc 
the monist and the theist. For m India the sool 
IS cssenfial/x 'ra“ortal Itsetermty grows out 
of Its very nature. It did not begin to be when 
the body was bom, and hence there is no reason 
to expect that it will cease to be when the 
bod> dies Existence is a part of its nature If 
yon admit a begmningfor it, yon put it at once 
oat of the class of the etera^ things, and are 
forced to hang its future existence upon a. 
miracle But for the Hindu ‘ the knowing self 
IS not bom ^ it dies not It sprang from 
nothiug nothing sprang from Ik Itisnotslain 
though the body be slam ” 


A COMMONSENSE VIEW Or SOME FINANCIAL OPERATIONS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OP INDIA 
Dv PROFCSSOR PRITAbATn CUATTSRJBC, V A 


t Councils’, 'reverse councils', 'export bill* , 
*tbe balance of trade , ‘paper currency reserve , 
and many such other expressions have nowadays 
become familiar to many A short explanation 
of sbme of them may not however, be un 
necessary to the few who have not tronWed 
thcmsch es w ith the meaning of these technical 
expressions 

The Secretary of State forlndia on behalf of the 
Indian Government, «pends annually large sums 
in England which are included generally under 
tliennmeof the Home charges These include 
ini'eresf ow rd<r {nornnswi^ mnVr oi' -w 
Goi cmnient of India held in England Ihcinteresl 
on which IS payable in sterling (this ttcrliog 
debt anionnts to about £200 mulion), pensions 
tmd furlough allow anccs payable in F ngfand etc. 
The Secretary of State raises the nmonnt by 
thesaleofwhnt are known as Council Bills, or 
Council*, or cheques drawn by the Secretaiy of 
Mate on the Govcromenl oflndia These bills on 
Indian trca*unes of the Covemmeut ate. of 
purchnsed by those In England who have 
remit money to India, The Secretary of 
ate gel* what he needs in sterling lo Lon Jon 
1 the bills are sent to India b) the buyers 
are ca«hcd at the Govymmect trcasuiics la 


Calcutta, Bombay and Madras Thns, the 
balances in the Indian treasuries of the 
Government are reduced by the sales of Councils 
which laereaw the balance in the I^indon 
treasury of the Goieroment controlled by the 
Secretary of State. Jn other words, a transfer 
of funds from India to England is thus, eifected 
without baving to ship the money from India 
to Fugland 

There IS a demand m London for these bills 
The Exchange Banks here in iinonciog the 
foreign trade of India, pay for Indian goods 
jshjnnrsljihwiAdjnjcqnce.* .indien jif xijnnci Jails 
(bills on foreign countnes for goods exported to 
them} The bills are sent to London the 
clearinghouse of the world for realisation 
The foreign branches of the Bants sirailariv pay 
lor goods winch India imports and the bills for 
the*c goods arc sent to India for collection Bo 
the Club balances of the Banks in India, reduced 
by the value of the exports and mfreajcdbv 
that of the imports would stfndilv diminish 
and ultimately disappear, as there is invariably 
a balance m favour of India (the value of 
her oxjiorts exceeding tl at of her imports) if 
the Books did not replenish their baunecs >n 
India the purchase of Councils in London 
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■which are cashed in India, or by the importation 
of gold and silxer which they sell here. 

Reverse Councils are cheques drawn in India 
by Government on the Swretary of State or 
sterling drafts on Londnn sold in India They 
are obviously purchaseaby^ those in India who 
have to remit money to England. The necessity 
arises when the balance of trade is against 
India ] ' 

HE question of Exchange and Currency 
is no doubt fit to be discussed by experts 
only, but tbe effect ofsome of^be mea- 
sures of Government in that connexion, seems 
to be so every obvious that an ordinary 
member of the public should be excused if 
he shows a desire to satisfy himself that 
the financial wisdom of the Government is 
not causing loss to the country. It is n'ot 
inconceivable that the difficnlties of the 
subject are sometimes exaggerated to 
silence criHcism, anJ to conceal occasional 
errors. At any rate, an attempt should be 
made to help people to discover the latent 
wisdom in ^e acts of Government, which 
seem to throw away crores of rupees. 
One would like to understand how the 
loss is only an apparent one, has 
compensating advantages, or avoids 
greater losses ia future. These questions 
nowadays enter very largely into daily 
afimrs, and have become vitally important 
to the people, so that they cannot be silent 
lookers-on any longer. One would, there- 
fore, welcome a fuller discussion of tbe 
subject, even at the cost of a rebuff from 
some of the Anglo-Indian journals which 
seem to moke a monopoly of financial 
wisdom, which, however, they seem to be 
not verj' anxious to impart to others, 
"urih w'nose vigorous support xfi some 
of these acts of Government strengthens 
the suspicion that they may not be after 
all so very beneficial to the country os 
they seek to makcout. 

1 he recent sale of Reverse Conndls has 
been very much commented on, and the 
portion of the Karrative of the Finance 
Member dcalingwith I\'ays and Means for 
the current year (Paragraphs 29 to 32) 
shows how<jiie sale has alTccled the funds 
of Goveinmeht-io India and England. 

Cossidehable'I&^J^'^ os the Sale or 
CocsciLS AM) Coi;nc«.s. 

The sale of r « R e verg e 
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Councils has resulted in considerable loss. 
As the result of these sales, the cash balance 
of the Government in London, increased by 
£31'2 million by Councils, and reduced by 
£ 24*7 million by Reverse Councils, shows 
a net increase of £ 6.5 million ; the 
balance in Indian treasuries, bow'ever,' 
reduced by 34 5 crores by Councils and 
increased by 18 4 crores by Reverse 
Councils, suffers a net diminution of 16’1 
crores 

Calculating losses and gains; (on the 
basis £ l»Rs. 15) in tbe manner explained 
by the Finance Member in Paragraph 20 of 
the Narrative, the gain from Councils is 
31'2xl'5— 34 5 or 12'3 crores ; the loss 
from Reverse Councils is 24'7xl 5 — 18'4or 
18 6 crores. It js evident, tliat on the sale 
of Councils and Reverse Councils, there is ' 
thus a loss of 6 3 crores. It is not sur- 
prising that it is so, as Councils sold mostly 
in the first nine months of the financial year, 
seem to have realised an average of Rs. 11 
per £, and Rdverse Conncils sold in the last 
three months, an average of abont Rs. 7|8 
or about ?irds of that. 

Loss INDIRECTLY ADMITTED DY THE 
Finance Member. 

The above lossisinamanner admitted by 
the Finance Member. Itf Paragraph 21 of tlie 
Narrative, he says: “up to the end of Decem- 
ber.the Secretary of State sold £ 29 million 
of Council Bills on India on wliich we real- 
ised again of IIH crores ; during January 
and February we expect to have solH 
£1GV4 million of Reverse Councils, on which 
wewiU Jncurnloss of 12 crores.” On these 
afi ‘inffi -u 

crore. We have to add to the above, £ 2 2 
million more of Councils, probably sold in 
January, to make np the total amount of 
£31*2 million, and £S million more of 
Reverse Councils, apparently to be sold in 
March, so that the total of £ 24*7 million 
may be reached. The first of the operations 
results in a profit of about a crore; the 
second, a loss of G 6 crores. The net result 
is a further loss of more than 5>^i crores 
and a total loss of more than C crores, the 
same as has been shown above. 

The FtxL Extent of the Loss. 

It h apparent that the 
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eiate the gift instead of belittling it and 
finding m it an instance of India s mean 
ness and an udication of her grudging 
spint , 

I The F nance Member expla ns n Para 30 oI the 
Natrat ve that a spec al reser e of 20 m 11 on was 
buhup n London dur ng the war of h ch the amount 
of £13 mil on uas used up n (91819 and the 
balance n the current financal year fhs rescue 
was apparently held n London to prevent so much 
money go ng from England to Ind a n part payment of 
the litters favourable trade balance It was thus 
dictated by the same w sdom v>h ch requ red the 
local on of the bulk of the Paper Currency Reserve n 
London nstead of n Ind a dur ng the war 


2 A reserve of j;old and s Iver co n liull on or 
securles of the Bf tsh Government or of the Govern 
ment of Jnda to ensure the convert blty of the 
c«rren<y notes n c rculat on On the e e of the war 
Jtdysisi 1914 the reserve stood thus ' — • 


Total circulat on „ 

S Iver CO n n Ind a 

Gold CO n and bull on m Ind a 

Gold CO n and bull on m England 

Securtes n Ind a 

Secur t es n England 


75^ crores 


Dur ng the war fasjias been stated above most 
oftheresMve n Ind a was transferred to London 


A Ueclianical Hand 

I gasftter of Ednburgh has 


Mr G Thontson - » 

lately come ntopromnence bj successfully demons . 

trat ng an nstrumeot dev sed by h m wh eh w II enable operated w th the 


handless persons to perform v orks of almost every 
descrlpt on that are performable ord nar ly w Ih hands 
The structure of the mechan sm s a mple to a degree — 
of connected rods that may be 1 kened for 



Tiie MccijAMcai. Hakd 
n place of the hands an inTcntion for the d snbled 
—taking a meal 


Tes and toes w th the utmost ease 
conce vable by the handless 
man seated eomfortably la 
a char Warm woolen socks 
are worn and the feet are 
placed on a felt carpet 
w th a V ew to fac 1 late 
n ovement and touch W th 
the helpof th s de cc twllbe 
poss ble for a handlcss man 
to wT te a letter m clear hand 
wr t ng fold the letter up and 
enclose t n an en 'elope 
to use kn ves and forks at the 
t me of cat nr ra sc a cop 
of coffee to n s I ps dr nk 
h s soup w thout sp II ng a 
drop of t to place a c >,af 
ette tetucen the J ps Ight rt 
after srr i ng a mafen ro 
sponge I s body etc etc 
The nstrument is very sen 
si VC and Works at the 
si ghtest touch The method 
of ts operat on also s cas ly 
learned and as ts structure 
s devo d of alt n cct cs of 
deta ! t s expected to be 
w th n the easy reach of all 
purses when placed on t1 c 
market Let us hope that the 
armless persons all over the 
world will have very I Hie 
reason to fret hereafter f of 
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"The organic forms m this Knyahmyi chondritcoc 
meteor, ’ writes Dr Hahn m his report Bpan »t, ‘tare 
all simple, organic ones such as sponges, corals crus- 
oids, etc , small in form but perfect m external and in- 
ternal organic structure 

"Only the soft parts ate lacking All of the rest is 
preserved, even as it lived and moved in water." 

Another great investigator the German chemist- 
physicist, Cohen, states in Meteoiitenkundc , 

"Hydrocarbons (organic matter in meteorites) are of 
several classes There ate compounds of carlxvn, hydro 
gen and sulphur compounds of carbon hydrogen, and 
oxygen, etc Hydrocarbons especially characterise 
carbonaceous meteorites and are obtained by a treal 
menl with alcohol and ether These are resinous or 
waxlike bodies wihich completely volatilise on apipltcaiion 
of heat 

' When heated m a closed tube, the resms first fuse 
and are then decomposed, forming amorphous carbon 
and an oil having a bituminous or fatty odour 

'Such subjects ate considered bv Wohler to bo 
similar to oaocerite and by Shepard to be meteofK 
petroleum Fte dheim states that he extracted a sub 
trance from the meteorite of Nagaya by means of 



A Cotal Animal of Earth of i*h ch Almost Exact 
Duplicates m Mineralised Fra^entary 
Form have been found m Stone Aleteors, 


ether, which had a bituminous odour and volatilised at 
200 decrees heat It resembled, was m fact, a wedoct 
cl distillation from brown coal Roseoe got the same 
substance from the meleorite of Alais 

"Smith and Berthelol got hydrocarbonates of the 
second class They obtained oxygen from the meteo- 
rites of Orgueil and Hessle From Oigueit they got 
■peat, humus or lignite in both composition and propter- 


EXPIANATIOS Of LIOilT TRAILS t» MBtBORITBS 
"When hydrocarbons are present m mclcoiites it 
proves that they have not been subjected to a^ high 
decree of heat subsequent to the locmatKm of life mat- 
tci and that their heating during their fall to earth was 

only I sometimes enduring several 

tn nutes, observed m the wake of mcleotitcs indicate 
‘he ptescncc of citbonaceous or life matter m the 
^ cs 1 ),e mctconte of the Messle lall was bccom- 


E arned by luminous effects and the precipitation of a 
rowflish black powder, which eontamed jt percent, of 
carbonaceous matter. Some stone meteorites fall with- 
out luminous trails showing that their carbonaceous 
matter was not heated to burning Others fall dead 
cold with no luminous phenomena whatever, 

"Stone meteors have water as well as oxygen, m 
appreciable quantities their substance being porous 
\\Keo water IS not found in them there arc always 
found rusted pores which show the former presence of 
the 1 quid in space Their water supply ranges from 
6 to «r per cent, ft was cop ous in the meteorites cf 
Alais, Cold Dokkeveld Nagaya, Orgueil, etc , and 
can readily be extracted by heating to too degrees ” 
Other investigators, the late Lord Kelvin, etc , have 
recognised mineralised impressions of bacteria, mmute 
fung) and so on 

As yet no form of organic matter m which life still 
persists has been found in meteors Bat there « rea- 
son to bduve that such forms of life have reached 
earth s surface still filled with vitality and that to them 
may be due the very beginnings of life itself on this 
planet. There is, also, reason to bel eve that comets, 
of which many are merely swarmi of meteors, curry 
minute organic forms, among them disease germs, 
which they scatter upon us m their passing, 

■^Pnfular Stttnt* Sfftmgs 

Quantity of Cano Sugar Produced 
in India and tbo World. 

The steady increase in the quantity of white ti^r 
imported into India, together with the depressing effect 
which such importations, combined with their low 
prices, was having on the indigenous Gut (crude 
sugar) industry, made the Government of India, m the 
year 1911. direct thcit attention to this important 
industry with a view to try to put it on a satisTactory 
basis The discussions on the subject, at the meeting 
of the Board of Agriculture in 1911, showed that the 
problem will have to be tackled in at least two direc- 
tions, vtj , (I) the manufacturing ot the mechanical 
aspe^, with a view to improve the present wrong oc 
wasteful methods , and {2) the agricultural including the 
bolanica) aspect with a view to improve the varieties at 
present grown and carry out other iniprovements in 
the metfiMS of culture 

That the sugar industry m India is at present, in a 
bad state is evident from the figures given m the accom- 
pnnying chart 1 1 is seen that, thoumi I ndia can boast 
of nearly halfthe world's acreage under cane, her output 
IS only a fourth It further contrasts the yield per 
acre m Ind a with those obtaned m the oince cane 
tcuirtne^a contrast which gets all the more emphasised 
tolndias disadvantage, when wc remember that, 
whereas m the other counfnes the figures tepresenc 
the quantity ot refined sugar, the Indian figures are 
thoseforgvroryaggrpy, a more impure protect But 
we take heart from the fact that Java, which in the 
ycarsSfiowas able to produce only about as much 
sugir per acre as Incl a at the present dvy, his since 
bem able to force up production in such a manner that 
Ml the yev J918 tlwt country ranked second only to 
Hawaii in the matter of production per aac 1 ft the 
CMC of India it is doubtful if w« shxU ever be able to 
rise to the level of the other tropical countries owing to 
insuperable difficufties of c! mate, but ftt us remember, 
that even a smtiU increase m productkirt will go « 
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Nfap of India showing the acreage under cane and outturn of 
Gut cr Jaggerj m the d Rerent Provinces 



The shaded circles represent the acreages under cane m the d fferent provinces and those with dots the 
total yield for the ptov nee in tons The figures are for the quinquennium ending 1916-17, 


great way to ameliorate the position of India as a 
sugar producer 

From the map of India reproduced herewith it is 
further evident that to improve the Indian mdostry, 
attention w ill ha> e to be concentrated on North Inda 
chiefly the United Provinces because (1) that province 
contains nearly half of Ind a s acreage under cane and 
(2) It IS a vital industry m that province and sugarcane 
is the chief rent paying crop a crop 'Vhich could not 
easily find an equiv^ent in any other crop grown 
there’ The Punjab and Bengal would come neat 
vvnlh their one-third to hall million acres under cvne 


The purely botanical wxitk, , that of breed ng 
a better cane for North tnd a, waS entrusted to A 
breed ng station which in November 1012 was started 
at Coimbatore in the Madras Ptesmency under Dr 
C A Barber, C 1 E, who was appointed Govern 
ment Sugarcane Expert for all Ind a but with head 
quarters at Coimbatore. This was sought to be 
attained bj rais ng canes from seed instead of from 
cuttings as is ordmatilj done by the ryot, a method 
which had already proved its utiLty in the 
sugarcane countries of the world The ' 

e^rienced in previous trails at riasing^ 
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A. COMFAR.STIV* Study or the Feit or Vertebrates 
The D fSeience Between the Human Foot and the Foot of D rd» and 
An matt s shown n these Compafaf ve Ora* n£$ Tlicv fndcate 
Relat onsh ps not often Suspected by the i ayman It s the B g Toe that 
enables Man to Stand Erect and the many UprghiThngs Call nc 
for Endurance and Ag 1 ty wh eh no other Creature can Jm ate The 
Bvofut on and Speea saton of the Entre Human B<^y Cvdenily 
Depends on the Be Toe The S m an Toe s merely a Thumb Spec al sed 
for Tree Q mb ng and not for NV afk ng on the Ground 


owe our po erful position 
as the n r) est of fh nk 
ng an mals largdy to our 
b g foes 

Th s d fference be- 
tween the human foot 
and the ape’s foot is n 
the op n on of the present 
day sc ent sts the strong 
est cv denco of w de separ 
at on between man and 
the ape The attract ve 
-ch mpanrec can only be 
regarded as our d slant 
cous n Prof Aferriam 
cons decs that the separa 
ton s w dc enough to 
ndcate that the begin 
n ng of changes lead eg 
towards the human type 
of foot must have occurr 
ed at a \ery remolet me, 
at least as early as the In 
c p ent spec al sat on of the 
ape group That special 
isat on tended to produce 
a pecular adaptation to 
tree Ife through use of 
the fore 1 mbs for swinging 
or cl mb ng w ih the 
h nd ] mbs used for grasp- 
ng 

—Po/ farSetent* 
ngs 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOORS 


Ekglish 

TSBISJf FUQSS THE VbDIC TO TBS MWIAW 
MADAR Period iy N eel Mae eol M A D L tt 
publ sJied 6y t t Oxford (f trs ty Press Pp xv + 
2pi Prtee 6s 

Th s book belongs to The Bel g ous Quest ol 
Inda seres wbeh sbeng edited by Mr Varqubai 
and Dr Gr suold 

The-wrters of ths seres are as the ed tors say 
governed by two mpeii ng mot es 

() They endeavour to work n the s ncereand 
sympathetic sp r t of sc ence 

( ) They seek to set each form of Jnd an rd g on 
by the s de of Chrstianty n such a way that the 
relat onship may stand out clear Jesus Chr st has 
become to them the 1 ght of all the r seen? and they 
bcl eve H m dost ned to bo the ! ght of the world 
They are persuaded that sooner or later the ageless 
quest of the Ind an sp 1 1 for rel gious truth and power 
1^11 find n If m at once ts goal and s new start ng 
po nt md they w U be content f the preparation 5 
tbsscres conn butes n the smaflest degree to hasten 
ths consummat on They start w th the dealhat 


there s one and only one rel g on that can be worthy 
of acceptance and that s the rel gion of thr r fore- 
fathers— the telgion whchfAey have nherted— the 
relgtoo n wh ch fAey were born and brought up \ou 
are a non Ornsl an The rel gion of ya r fore- 
fathers— the vel gion h ch you ha e nherted the 
refgon nwhiehyoet were born and bred tfisMlgion 
must be fntr ny eally false and unworthy of acceptance 
Such A the s way ot th nk ng and such also s the U. ay 
of thnkng of the herd and of every uncr teal and 
n beral m nd of e cry cl me and e ery age 

INow what can we eipccf from the uTtngsof such 
Chr st an wt lers T They look through the spectacles 
cf Chr St an ly and the I ght s d m And what do they 

Subnormal i es and Abnormal t cs and Mensiro- 
s t es —The idea ne er crosses their m nd that th ngs 
may not be uhat they seem to them But who can 
con nee f cm that these may be v s ons and v s ons 
doe to the defects ol the t Chr stinn me the Chr st an 
med ow and the Chr s inn I ght ? The r convict on 
they ihnk, s sacred fixed and unaltersbJe 

Our -luthor belongs to the same group cf Chr st an 
n en and s obsessed by the same dens fo eleveu 
chapters be ha; d«scr bM thevar ous types of HmdQ 
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Thasm from the Vedic to the Muhammadan penod 
and he has described them tilth a \ le* to demotishii^ 
them He is not alwaj-s prejudiced Here and there 
there are words of praise too But the praise is faint, 
and what he has praised he has damned with famt 
praise The treatment of the subject is throughbut 
superficial The author has not been able to enter 
into the spirit of Hindu Theism 

The historical portion is followed by ' criticisfn and 
appreciation His criticism is directed mainly against 
the Law of Karma The Karma doctrine, in its ex- 
treme form, is no doubt untenable, but that does not 
mean that there is no truth at its basis Karma is 
nothing but the external manifestation of ontfs inner 
nature. The Law of Karma means the bw of ones 
inner nature (^ract^ and Karma ate inseparable 
Karjna follows from, and, at the same time, re-acts on 
’Chsacter’. You may think of stealing but may not 
steal , but when you have actually stolen, that act has 
definildy transformed your character Karma cannot 
be thought of as separate from and existing mdepeo- 
lienlly of 'Character* and the Karma theory becomes 
monstrous only when it is so thought of Tne futida.- 
mental principle of 'Karma' is that the 'past' is not 
dead and gone, it is not altogether ‘past , but it fully 
enters into the frame-work of the present', and the 
‘present will become a part of tne 'future'. The 
'past* cannot be ignored but the ‘present and the 
•luture' may be modified, thus transcending the ‘past’ 
According to Hmdu philosophers, this may be done 
m three ways, vu ■— 0 ) by Knowledge, (ii) by Bhaiii, 
(lit) by Will as manifested in Karma 

Strange that the benighted non-Christian philoso 

F ibers of India should make a discoitry of the three-fold 
unctions of the mind and should make a practical 
appUcatiim of this psychological truth in things sp rito- 
at long before It was fotmubted by Tetens, Mendels- 
tohn and Kant 

But what IS the Christian means of salvation t— 
Vitartout Punnhmtnf You have sinned, God-Jesus 
has been crucified and the world has been redeemed 
The Hindu mind cannot understand the logic and 
the psychology of the process 

Acwrding to our author the 'theism of the Rigieda 
IS not properly Indian theism , there are elemeuts in 
It which may possibly be Semitic ’’ The god Vantna 
has ‘Hebraic flavour ' ^mments are useles 

According to the author "Indian theism is ofteoest 
a cold discourse of reasoning, ' ' Or, again Indian 
theism IS a carnival of emotion," "It is a sub-moral 
order " He has weighed different types of Hindu 
theism and found them wanting and in theif place has 
offered us Christian theism with its ‘God as manifested 
■n Christ ' Accord ng to him, God— the unconditioned— 
IS a ‘dark abns out of which must emerge *a human 
face,' 'else there can be no worship, no fellowship of 
bve’ 

In another place we haic quoted a lerse from 
the Ifahamrcana Tanira (XIV isa J accord ng 
to whehthere are four forms of worship, vw '— 
( * ) Realisation of the Divine Presence— the 
highest form, (u) Meditation— the middling state, 
(ill) Prayers and Hymns— the lowest form, and (iv) 
the external worship which is lower than the lowest. 

To which of these forms does our author’s Chris- 
tanity conespond T 

• The Chfistun God IS to most orthodox Christian 
believers, an extra-cosmic God having a local habita- 
5 SV 4-18 


turn from which he at one time, came to this earth 
and became flesh He cou'd show his grace and 
forgiveness only by becoming a particular man and 
W being crucified for other men s redemption But 
the Hindu mind has never remained satisfied with an 
external God The God of the highest form of Hindu 
theism IS immanent as well as transcendent. He Is 
not only ruler without, but also ruler within He is 
our Antaryamtn or the Restrainer dwelling within us. 
Realise this and everything shall foljow from it, and 
the world shall be transfigured That is the Highest 
state Inspite of the lower ideal that the author has 
offered us tne book is instructive and worth read ng 
It gives us an idea of what an orthodox Christian 
thinks of Hindu theism. 

Th* Sacred Books of th* Hivdcs Extra 
TQLCUB A CatecHisa op Hindu Dharua (Janu- 
ary, February, 1919 Nos iiSit 6 ) 5 yrAs lateEa* 
Bahadur Srita Chandra Vtdyaraina Puhhzhsdty 
Babtt Sudkindranath Vasu ai the Panint O0c«, 
Bahadurgartja, Allahaiad. Pp, yp. Annual r»(- 
tertphon Inland Rs 19 Foreign iCt, 15 Prica of 
4htt topy Rt, a. 

This IS a revised edition of the author's 'Hindu 
Catechism’ published some twenty years ago. The 
subjects discussed m the book are w 

Miptures gods as manifestations of Brahma, 
worship, Atma or soul, Karma and te-birth and rules 
of conduct 

The author shows that idolatry 1$ denounced by 
the scriptures m the strongest terms, A passage 
quoted irom the ilahanir^anaiantran (Xlv- laa), 
says that tfiere ate four grades of worship, vu *— 

(1) Realisation of the supreme— the nighest form, 
(11) Meditation— the middling state, (ui; Prayers 
and Praises— the lowest state, and (iv) the external 
adoration— lower than the lowest 

The author quotes verses from the ilahaiherata 
and the Vargasvehi Vpanuhad to prove that caste 
does not depend upon birth 

The book IS worth reading and should be studied 
by every Hindu— orthodox or Yiber^ 

My Own Repertory op English Word Coubina- 
TIONS uUhtable by Indian High School Teachers - 
and College undergraduates, by Babu Sarai Chandra 
iluiherji, m A ,a L, Ementus Professor, Canaeng 
College, Lveknom (To he had of the author at A 
Nawapura, Benares City ) Pp Price Rs j 
It IS a book of phrases and idioms. A useful 
handbook 


Pandit Sitanatb Sastri A Sketch op bis upb 
AND TBACBJNOS (WITH A PORTRAIT) by Pandit 
Silanath Tattvabhusan {sio.3 a ComvialUs Streit, 
Calcutta) Pp 46. Price eight annas. 

U IS a short biography of a worthy man written 
by a worthy wTiter It deserves to have a large sale. 

Tub Japji Sahbb Pp at Presented fret exclusive 
of postage. Apply to Lai Singha Khatn, Jagsai, 
Bkagalpur " " ' 

It » an Ei^sh translation of Japji, the well known 
book of GuruT^anak It is a book to be reverently 


Mahes Chandra Ghosh. 
Cass for Covstitotioval Rzforu in CmoN, 
The present political situation and the Presidents- 
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al Addressef SfV ArKnackaJam ht (P hi eat ons 
^ the Ctyien NeJ anal Ccrgress ColoTnto) 

Nb uxjnder that intKisagt-of itfoms andttcm 
*tnict ons Cej bn IS tak Jiff a retrospect etiew throng^ 
the abo\yiubl cations of her National Congress Ckm 
mtte^ The chiefs and represenlat v« of Ihepec^ 
sunendered the Island to Br tah go eminent m-Sh ta'a 
feser.ation of the people s r ghts and pr leges law-s 
and nst tutions «h ch «as guaranteed bv the ro\em 
ment atlhe Convert on of Kandy (1815) jnstafter 
a centi^ of Bntsh rule the e>es of the Ceylonese 
w-ere suddenly opened by the m srule and outtaccsol 
the bnrcauaacy dwng the Rot of 1915 The 
Governor fesponsblc for these measures and hs 
successor Sir John Anderson both declared that tlw 
w-asnottheslghteststainon tholojaltyof the people 
and Sir John Anderson added that some of the re- 
pressive acts had been Hunn sh D their violence and 
injustice and "deserve the loath ng and dsgust of eveiy 
docent Englshman \ei the offenders u-ete not 
punished, be ng protected by an Act of Indemnly 
**CfetJy cbta aed Irom the ImperialGovemment and 
the Royal Commission of Enquiry demanded by the 
peo^e as well as by 40 members of Parliament has »- - 


.... I doubt »hen placed by the $ d« of thesr c- 
posves m the Ctowii Cobny The tTovm ng f«tT ^ 
of the Government of European bureaucrats and the r 
army of subord nate tiat v e ofiicials s patent n almost 
every dffiarlment of adm nitration vOffiesal helpless- 
nen nnd demoralisation of the people are apaul np 
Condemnnt ons by leading Ceylonese offic als, fke the 
Heable Mr Ramanatluui «nd Su P Arunachalam 
(cx SofiC (or-Oenetal) cantMt be ga nsa d He acooni 
onr heartfelt sympathy and support to the cause «( 
Suffer ng Ceylon Beiet In the nfaUbilty of the 
btaetvetaey has landed Great Dr ta n on such 
const tut onal muddles ever^hrre. It is h ght me that 
her pohtica] prevision should prompt her to a more 
equitable and rrl able path of mpertalism 


Tit* Dtsic DtryniR ik xn* OmevtalistRscwk 
STKticriON or Ikdism CnKOxoLoor hji tfJk. Achary^ 
B H fO Ct»1 il<Tthint Strtft iiaJr-Si 

The author d splas s remarkable boldness m 
challenging the foundation of the ent re cbronofogicil 
'achmeof Ancent Indian If (story But (here <t more 
evidence of h 1 power of destnict ve rr tieism iKsn <4 

E ntive reconstruction The dent ty of Sandraootlus 
handmgunta Aseke and Ssmudragvpta isratbrra 
Kard nut (cr the present renrrat on of Induiopsls 
That impl es a dututbance oT our bas c plan I ttle short 
of a h stoncal cataclysm e want more pos t ve proofs 
from the author to be conv need 

Kalsis*' 


Ikoun R«orvs Tht Com-nmtHi vf frd a 
B U tf 9 Atr J/anfi»g» t r/rrcA J r Stularan 
Air’s iw nVtrr Suhner o ^ th4 "ioushlvTiHeh 
Cam’ll ^ htd •» JfffttiltXet 

««J t»nntettd faftrt C, A AetetaH £f C* 

jir.-frfli rp you Bn * Bt t M*"* 

Dnrof the recent rntfeJ pobliralKins md c-»t>pg she 
mdefa gable eeterpnse of ih s well kn.’wm Maun* 
frw • 

Tn* BiTTisof Ur* ffatrCrsnGdmTi* Swo 


roconr it Bhe SarJnl Singh Pnee7ennio 
The S tk Tract Sac ify Lakort j) The Growth 
or Respovsibiutt IV SiKHiSJi rr; ^ nyfi il A 

These tracts are well pr nted and eve in a short 
compass the mam featured of the a kh cult as t 
des^ped under the d ITcrent Gurus A useful senes 

Tbb pjiiNCiPLss or EmciUNCT iy II A 
PJtrvani AeracJn jfflS SreanJ SJtt e>i tnlargtd 

The book professes fo p < the reader a greater 
gr pon h mscjf and hs anairs. The first ed ton was 
appreciat vely ndt ced n Ih $ revieir and nr-ebsen# 
that the second ed t on has been mneh enlarged. 

Swaut \ivtxesiXi-^\,hyS V ioiitiiitam Pnee 


A pamphlet ^v ng a short aetoont of the SM’n''s 
life. 

Am IsDiAN Acadbuy A RsroftT tuo mi Essay 
fy AP-an C WtJgeiy Sarada, 

A d ssertat on on the desirab I ty of establish ng 
an Indian Academy Daroda is a centre of intelleciw 
ferment nhrmce new ideas may b« ei^iected to 
emanate m every d rection and this is an instance m 
pont 


AoJiWV PauIPe/ard Tate iftj 
ihs san address to Japan pr nted in Trench 
Engl sh and Japanese 

I 'berate and un ty As a, for Asia is thy do na n 
AMyofthose who s.vy \\e fight lor theibcrtyof 
Europe to them new 1 w 11 rcmnlete your 
task and fight for fhe Iberty of Alia* Thus| but 
only thus wOt thou seeure ther tespeet lor thee 
For they Duly tespert these they fear Thty will 
/espert thee if thou compellesi re^nt for Asia list 
only m becoming frn w 11 she b« respected Ma1 to 
thee, wan or in whom wlute each other the archangt! 
of Force and Ihc arrhanprl of Peace 

'The n cc cel uo and the mpassioncd exhtctation 
cqu^y appeal to tne sense and m nd 


A Short IfistoaraAB EmteoLoar or tiik Cnrt 
TATivo Posv ty ^faArnifra AafA Aaron Amitof nr 
Prru PreeBr t 

Tm* Orita MovasttMT Diiito a simand tor .* 
UkitcoOrivsa By t^t Daehrlortef ArU Pr niti 
mt the Sri Caumriga /mt Cal KtU and fuh! thtd 
by the Onya Semaj Canjam rp 9 

The** two books form a ve^ remarkable add t on 
to tbecthnolog cat 1 If rotate of Bengal and is border 
ing eounir cs The billet » much more the bulkier of 
the two and co -ert a « der field for ti object is 
poTtcvl and admin stratve onfeaton of the Onya 
cpontry R s fily dedieaied To koung Otssaaiul 
quotes as ts motto the following detain ffom Daodet 
llrwevrr fallen a tiatmfi may be f 1 tings d vety to 
ta language t holds the key cf ti pr soh It lias 
aoexccDeni map and an odr«,and n is 150 nageJ It 
dvmsses thp p oUcm from all po s'ble po ntsoi v e*^ 
soeid. Iterary I ngu vtic, reonomic anj ariisK 
census and o 1 ef rrporti, tire h lory and trad liens of 
the roan n ha c all been touched upon An exreKcnt 
bUogTuply and some u dul atTvnd Cos romylctf the 
volame The noiwgrtpl on Ihr I ods though much 
sorter <* racer Icarcn!. aod deals with the KMary ot 
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the race exhauslrt-ely, by reference to ancient Jmd 
modern hteratnre, and the Smintis Tantras tbecen«os 
reports and other standard sociological -acitltshavt 
freely laid tinder contribution There is toudi 
in the Uo books -which deserve the sympathetic con- 
sideration of all well \nshets of India, and they ate the 
©■utcome of the new spirit which is manifesting itself in 
all the Indian races which have reason to think that 
they have been utyustly repressed in the pastand have 
a mission to fulfil m the future development of the 
country by contributing their quota to the new India 
that IS going to be. Both the books have been excellent 
ly printed and bound, the authors arc conscious that 
the books deserve a permanent place on our shelves 
andhav-ebeenat some pains and expenseto make these 
as attarctive on the outside as they are rich m their 
inner contents We recommend them to all students 
of sociology pnd politics and pur only regret is that we 
have no time to make a more detailed nse of the excellent 
material placed at their disposal. 

SoCIALISSt , 1 tS EuBRTOMC DEVttOFlfEST tV 
Wdis hy-DtPant,B Com Laker* Price Re t 

This IS a compendium of the socialistic literature and 
Ideas prevailing in the western countries, with the 
aulhora own views on their applicability fo Indian 
conditions The treatment is summary but not with- 
out merit as an introduction to the elements of socia- 
lism, though there are 9 oms etude conceptioos The 
prmling is good, but the get up is ordinary 

Emerson and ViDUftA by Swami Panmartanda, 
The Vedanta Centre, t, Queensberry Street, Boston 
Mass t S A igs8 

This little book contains three lectures, eg,oo 
Cmerson and Vedaota, Karma and Gimpensation, aad 
Atma and Oversoul, first pubLshed in the Message of 
the East, a Vedanta monthly of Boston, and their 
purport IS to set forth the scrikiug similarity between 
the writings of Emerson and the saaed teachings of 
India 

' HAVDBOOa OF CoUMEBCtAt, Intorjiatiov for 
India • by C W K Cotton, ICS, Colltelor of 
CnsUms Calcutta Superintendent of Government 
Printing India,. Price Re I flptp) To be had of 
the Principal Booksellers Pp, 3S3 wiM map, index 
glossary, schedules, rates, abstract of mercantile 
lav, tre 

'rrhe object of this handbookista guereaders 10 
other parts of the world a bird s-eye-view of the foreign 
trade of British India It is hoped that this 'Vari^ 
material will enable all who are anxious to purchase 
India's manufactures or raw materials to make larger 
use of the opportumties which undoubtedly exist foe 
increased trade —Preface 

It IS a book which ought to be in the hands' of every 
one interested in Indian trade and commerce It is 
excellently prmted, pric^ cheap, and contains a vast 
mass of useful information which it u difficult for 
ordinary enquirets to obtain from any single sonree, 
and we hope foreigners bent on the exploitation^ the 
raw malenals of our country w iH not be the bnly ones to 
benefit by the publication ot this book Q, 

Ter AviTOMTorSocimr, by Gilbert Cannon 
A’m YorP, Dutton and Company, 6Si Fifth 

A‘tHue Pp.it6,clelk bound and gtlt lettered, pmee 
not mentioned 


This book, as its name implies, is a rnnnmg survey 
of socia! problems It is one of those fare books which 
SMvesasan intellectual tonic and never faTs to claim 
our unqualified homage The author has brought to 
bear his deep culture, wide outlook and heart bverfiow- 
mg with sympathy for humanity aspiring to reach 
greater heights in life and thought, on the production 
of this illuminating work He posses'cs in abundant 
measure the jaie gift of being able to see beyond the 
visible and info the heart of things. He is altogether 
free from even the slightest stain of dogma or Class 

C jd ce and as such is eminently fitted for the task he 
undeitaken 

The war has brought to the fore a host of problems, 
primarily social or communal which needs must be 
re-ad]usted for ushering in that miUenium of peace and 
plenty which wean ate crying ourselves hoarse about, 
rbf author goes about his business like a skilful 
surgeon. prob» into the diseased organs of thq society 
we live in and successfully locates the plague spots witn * 
admirable precision He wisely takes the reader into ' 
his confidence from the very start and through a 
style simpAe and unostentatious endows his statements 
with a vigour and dignity possible only to the 
consummate I terary artist 

Ibe book IS divided into ten chapters, all of absorb-- 
mg inur^t, V iz . Definitions, Humanity, The Social 
Contract, Palnarehahsm, Mamage, Women as Citizens, 
^ence and Art, Social Structure, East and West, and ■" 
Democracy 

It were futile to recount all the good peintsofthir 
book, It IS full of them 1 shall content myself with 
teptoduang a few passages taken at tandom 

* It IS only when the mmd begins to see the visible 
as a symbol of the iQvuible tl^t it can perceive truth 
at aD ' 

"A law passed hastily to meet an emergency 
breeds diseases which only affi’Ct the grand childtm of 
those who make them The rich can secure them- 
sdves against the physical but not the moral conse- 
quences, and if they can leav e thdir children the gold 
of the earth they dre mdiSdent to the fact that they 
are filching from them the gold ot the hcazt, which is 
the deepest and most subtle offence by which human 
beings can sui against humamty ’ tyranny 
through the ow-nership of machines .. has replaced 
tyranny through the ownership of the land,' 

“Humanity follows very slowly m the wake of its 
leaders of thought, who are never m a hurry, knowing 
perfectJjf wtU iBal great changes only cfOTc when the 
increase m the popolationofthe world makes existing 
economic and political ^tems embarassmg and uncom- 
fortable’ ' The will of humamty like that of a tree 
or a flower or a human being, is creative and destroys 
only lo create When it is unhealthy and exasperatM 
It destroys only for the sake of destruction, and lhat ^ 
neither materially nor spiritually can provide any 
tasting satisfaction, though there is something to bo 
said for an outburst of ^temper as clearing theair ” 

“ there can be no rest until the pnnSple is estab- 
lished that the doles taken from the daily tohof 
humanity shall be used for humanity to I ghten its 
pl^tcal toil that it may be free for spirUuat eEort. 
That IS the aim of all human endeavour ’’ 

• irnrotlunatcly, marriage has been Of all ccrlracts 
the most lop-sidM, because women have rot been 
regarded ks capable of entering upon the social con- 
tract, Woman eould Only have a rcUhOa'h p with the 
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community ihfouah a palrntcli. hw fnhet or ha 
husband *' "Equality must exist in the home before it 
can appear m tne I fc of the commanvkcatth. and men 
cry fn vam for freedom so long as women are 
tfamellcd ' "Marriage is a natural mereer of two 
lives to create a holy slate that is grealu than cither, 
and this state is fortified by daily habits and responsi- 
bilities With the best will in tne world a nan and a 
woman m their relationship may fail to bring this holy 
state into being and therefore rio marriage ha* taken 

E tace Churches and laws have evolved a system 
y which marriage is renrded as existing Ihtoagh* 
pitriarehnl blessing, and they make no provision for 
dissolution in the event of failure, leaving il to daily 
habit aod responsibility to preserve the tie Gut when 
thae 13 no spiritual bond the tie of habit is irksome 
and devastating ” 

"A man and a woman joined in a brief sensuality 
soon part in hatred, bitterness or contempt, or, worse 
still, in an indifferent riullny If they happen by 
force of circumstances, or under a heated iliusioii— 
most frequently from pity on one side or the other^-eo 
haVc entered upon a legal contract, it is most cruelly 
anti social to msiat that they shall remain togetha 
through innumerable crises of nauseated reaction 
"Marriage being the profoundest of human relation- 
ships gives the greatest room for hypocris), and the 
more degraded it is the more room A hard and fast 
law degrades marriage If the parties to it cannot 
raemdan irksome contract, they have somehow to 
make it tolerable, and the easiest way of doing that is 
by ^mg to each other and resorting to the game of 
bluR. by which human affairs are (or the most part 
Cooducted " 

"Humanity aims high« now— to break first the 
tmnny el men, then the tfranny of the human mind, 
tut the human spirit may at last know its freedom 
and five m unison with (he creative spirit by whose writ 
all that lives has its being " ' A tyranny even with the 
support of the greatest number, has no authority, and 
it IS the tragedy of the nineteenth century that it 
followed Napoleon instead of Goethe The glory of a 
Sapofeon fades, while that of a Goethe increases in 

f icrcnmal fccuodity , but the slave tnmd in its stunted 
gnotance is always so dazrled by a successful tyranny 
It cannot see the light of authority, and women 
hitherto have been slaves the slaves of a system even 
when they have gamed the freedom of love ’ 

The chapter entitled 'East and West is of great 
interest to us Easterners and 1 cannot forego the 
pleasure of presenting a few extracts to our readers 
'.ln.lhejslc4'j«rle-^fciinst ^oljvsieal aRl.ctiOns foirilnal 
distempers are ignored thoum it is worse for herds 
of men to perish m mid life than to be swept away by 
some raging pestilence, because the harm done to 
humanity by the morally dead is infinitely worse than 
that which IS done by the actively evil, for this is a 
flame that bums liseff out while that 1 $ a smovfdeting 
and creep ng fire . . The East approaches the 
mystery of btfng from what we, foifowmg Wordsworth 
have called intimations of immortal ty, while lhe^\csl 
isttacUS tatha than approaches it from the phenomena 
of existence which it filial* to call I fe. . ' 

V^eo inictcstcd European powers along with the 
whale capitalist press of the world is food m th«r 
denunciation ef the Neo Russians the foUoviing obsa- 
vations of an independent Ih nkef are refreshing and 
hghly nclcOme ■■ 


-."There are three logics • that of tVe spirit, that of 
(he (Rind, and (hit of the hcartwhe first is Eastern, 
the s«ond Trench, the third English. The Russians, 
in whom the great drama of East and \\ est is bemff 
lAryed, arcAKemptin^ torecoftcJeall three Thai is 
the sigTiificancc and importance to humanity of the 
Russiati Revolution 

Whoever gws through this masterly production will 
not fad to be touched to fine issues by the deep spiritual 
fervour which runs through the boolc from end to end 
like a perennial stream, of this I harbour no doubt 

, SO. 

A MoKOCJtawr ow AJjs* Bar. rnt sxpit or 
Mewad, tyS S. ifeftla, B A, {BmtayJ ijf+lo, 
Bi s-S as 

This little book Is mote than a monograph on Mira 
Bai, font IS really a tract on hheiti and deals with 
the mytiic eommunion between Man and his Maker, 
especially the Vaishnav form of pwsonal devotion. 
Mira Oai is treated only as a conspicuous iflustralioo 
of the genera) theme, and her life is given here m its 
setting, as one peart in the long rosary of Indian 
dAoifror 

The author in some of theearlia ch^tersfeg, 
j, 3 6 and 7 ) digresses mfo the history of Cujrat and 
the displacement of the priestly Sanskrit by the homely 
Prakrit that went ttraignt to theheartsof mlllioosand 
was therefore, adopted by the saints and preachers of 
medixval India in their fongs and sermons He then 
discourses on the rise and ciowth of Vaishnavism, 
feb nhenee he naluraily proceeds to Mva Bai. 

"at once ^eless,' martyr and siint ’ A critical study 
of her hfe fetrra tai^uyo) follows, in which the author 
has folly used all available matoials— mostly tradi- 
tions and the results of the r modem scholarly examma- 
tioft Her songs are studied in detail extracts being 
freely given in tne oripnal with English rendnings in 
some cues, but not alwav-s This is a diudvancage 
to readers unfamiliar with Kajasthani and Cvjrati, and 
should be remedied in a second edition when the 
style also should be sub;ected to a severe revisionand 
the opportunity taken to rearrange the subject matter 

Tills p ecc of fervent devotion is the first volume of 
the Dorab J SaVUtwala Memorial senes That 
youngman was snatched away by death at the cirfy 
agem s9 In his portrait, he looks the picture of 
health, manly beauty and a winsome brightness, which 
add a keener edge to our grief at his fofS. His parents 
could not have conceived a better memoruil to him 
than this series, the first volume of which wilf carry 
consolation to many a stricken heart TIVeare qute 
sore that the following lines bv Mr. Dorab s afil cted 
parents will (ooch a sv mpathetic chord in the bosom of 
manya mourning father, who has loved and lost 
"Still seems it so impossible a thing 
That thou nrt pone— > 

That not m all my life 1 evermorft 
With pleased ear, 

Thy quick light feet advancing to my door \ 

Again sniH hear— 

That thou not ever with inquiring looks 
Or subtle talk, 

Shalt bring to me sweet hindrance 'roidmy books 
-Or stmious walk,—' 

Th. 1 t whiisoever else of good for ftje , 

In store temam 

This f tlfi out of hope, my child to ace 

Thirface again J S*RK»« 
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BnmBnuTt »vd His masterly Gevws hji 
TalU^ragfUta Saryanarayan Raa, M R A S Karur, 
Cadorart Banks Pp 3t Prict Six annas 

According to Sanskrit rhetoricians the prominent 
feding cr sentiment m a drama should be other 
or and so, as regards the UUawhanta 
it isgencralJy held that its prinopal feeling is 
»31T The author does not accept this opinion, arriving 
ai the cotKlasion that it is nothing but The 
disquisition is well utilten. 

ViDursaKKniRA Bbattacoarta 

Local GoTERjJMK'rr jv Akciivt Ihou hy 
RaJha fCumud J/uiAriyrr, A , Ph D , Ox/ord, 

Clarendon Press, tgt^, t3-6J net Pp tig 

The following extratets from The introduction explain 
the theme of the book and give the author s conclu 
sions “One of the charsceter istic features of ancient 
Hindu civilisation is the marked development of 
associated life it exhibits That development was 
achieved i# vaying degrees in the different spheres 
of life \Vc find it in those of religion le^ing, 
politics, ciyics and economics In alt these spheres 
organizations grew upon, what may be regarded as a 
democratic or popular basis to fulfil the ends of national 
I fe. A proper presentation of Hindu colturc m all its 
aspects and phases should take into account these di* 
verse developments of the associated life, the many 
manifestations of (he democratic principle which that 
culture presents the fact is that tnda presents the 
rare and remarkable phenomenon of the state and the 
society coexisting ap^ from and in some degree of 
independence of each ether, as distinct or separate omts. 
Of entities as independent centres of national, popular 
and collective life and activity. .~ln the west the 
predominant tendency has been towards an extension of 
state interference and state control so as to bring with> 
in its kmita all the tnavn departenents of social fife and 
national activity ..In aoaent India (he King was 
head of the state, hut not of the society He had a 
place m the social hierarchy, but it was not the highest 
place The foregoing characterisation of the system 
of local government in ancient Indiaand the reutons 
that obtained between state and society as independent 
organizations and centres of national fife will also pet' 
haps he^v us to explain and account for the somewhat 
perplexing phenomenon of the rise of the few empires m 
early Indian history administering vast and varied 
areas and, on two occasions a territory more extensive 
than Briteh Ind a strelchmg from Afganistan to My- 
sore The fact is that for an adequate explanation 
of this puzzling phenomenon we have to look 
bej’ond the physical and the natural, to the subjec- 
tive and the spiritual aspects of the situation Man s 
inventiveness is meant to triumph over the difficulties of 
his natural environment And so the natural diflicnl 
liesiB the way uf the Malayan empitewcie soWed by 
human statesmanship by the appl cation or evolution 
of a system of administration giving effect to ab exten- 
sive decentralization and utmost latitude to the opera- 
tions of local government so that numerous sntoniv 
mous centres were at work to cope with the admmis- 
trative requirements of an extensivre territory .. Tliey 
formed an administrative machinery faitly adequate 


to Its purposes, already m existence and opernlion that 
hid stood the test of centuries, the strain of poltical 
rev(4ut]ons ministering to the pormal needs of nation- 
^Ife in the deeper stnta of society unaffected by 
the political currents that disturb the upper strata cr 
the changes m ml ng d^Tiasties and all tfie -while con- 
serving the vital elements m the culture of the race ... 
In the same way, the existence of a system of social 
self gov erement in practical independence of the ruling 
powers and unaffected by the vicissrtudes of fortune 
to which they are naturafiy exposed wxU account for 
the somewhat remarkable fact that even during the 
period of so much unrest and unsettlement under the 
Muhammadan rulers, Hisdu Indus was able to show a 
good record of material, mental, and moral progress. 
Hindu India was able to live her usual life to conti- 
nue (he course of her normal intellectual and sniri- 
tunl progress in her own socio-economic system in wnicb 
the Muhammadan had no place The alien kings took 
possession of the political capital, but they nave to 
live in the mere suburbs of the real metropolis of 
India In this sense the socalled Muhammadan period 
of Induan History may be regarded as wrongly 
named because it continued -to be i period of the 
ttsual Hindu activity the nbrmal course of which w-is 
ha^y interrupted by the pol lical changes of (he 
times, which were nothing new to Indian history The 
culture of the race kept up its uninterrupted flow as 
IS evident from the many intellectual and relipous 
movements, and the appearance of many great men in 
the realms of both thought and action wh ch characterise 
the period .. it is indeed a remarkable fact that, 
under the adverse political conditions of the rule of the 
Sultans, Hindu society evolved new means of self- 
protectiorf against ^len loffuence by means of rigorous 
domestic legislation vn some of ttie most impotent 
Smnri compilations which were alt produced donng 
this period * 

The book treats of popular local bodes, guilds, 
corporations, assemblies, municipal aud communal 
instituticms, known by various names, e g,kuU, gana, 
poga jati, srem. sangha, samudaya, samuha, parisat, 
sambhuya-samutthana, etc , and their constitution the 
boards and committees, e g, garden committee, 
tank committee gold commitee animal commitee. 
committee for the supervison of justice, etc, their 
very remarkable legislative and criminal powers, 
their method of election qualifications of membership, 
their voting system, their functions as banks for 
receiving permanent deposits to serve as charitable 
endowments their extensive benefactions sometimes 
secular, but more often religious the high position 
of the leaders of the guJds, the temples, maiks, 
village pastures, tanks and gardens and irrigation works, 
coUe^, hosteJries, and hospitals of which they were 
m ctivgc, the guild seals used by them and similar 
other matters, of which the ancient sacred literature of 
the North, aqd more often the temple inscriptions of 
the South, furnish ample testimony In his learned trea- 
tise OR Indian shpping the author gxve a rather’ 
imposing biblioCTaphy In the present l^k, he gives 
none at all Had he done so, we might have known how 
largely he has drawn his materiaS and rcfetracrs to 
otiginal sources from such books as Dr Romesh 
Chandra Maiumdar s Corporate Life’, Aiyangar’s 
•Anawit India\ Havell s. History of Aryan Ruts’/ and 
Bhandarkar’s Calcutta University Lectures* 
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. Sevenl interesting and instructive elunpscs into 
ancient Aivao society tna) be obtained in the pages 
of this valuable vi-ork ' Cons derations of f.osii dd 
not affect the Jidm ssion of apprent ces into a aafi , 
fh s shows that the barnerg beiweco occLpatioos swf 
not So fixed And rigid ^s fhosc belVieen castes 
roeraberso/ all classes were free to indulge, m the 
economic pursuits they might affect The pecoliaf 
local hws and customs of castes trades guilds distncts 
peoples and families down to the lavrs of theheretica 
(Pashandis who were universally execrated) were 
respected AU the twice born castes wore '?tpresented 
on the local assemblies Members of all the castes took 
\)art m the administration of tjiunicipal justice^Caste 

S icslions vvere settled by learned aasernohes down to 
e thirteenth century Ranades History of the 
Marhalta People shows by extracts Jtom the Bakhars 
that they were so settled down to more recent times, 
and the contemporary history of Nepal shows that in 
Hmdu k n^oms tlie power of the Koyal Councils to 
mod fy caste observances is not yet quite obsolete 
Sool)isaye/» fortunetellers and astrologers and 
temple priests were held m total disrespect, both by 
|heaftcreiit lawgivers and in tnedr-eval Hindu society 
U IS only now that they hate obtained so suoog a how 
even on (he respectable classes Poverty hop^essnest 
nod lack of energy are perhaps responsible for this 
helpless reliance on destiny 

In South Ind an*inser ptions merchants are givvin 
the Sign ficant ep thet Minodrsi They were eut^sed 
as'heroea (l^iror) born to wander oter manyeountnee 
and they wielded vast infiuefKemlheit Itansa Leagues, 
^and their charitable bcnefactona beoefiied the 
community at Urge Some inscriptions ind cate a 
remarkable growth of the ovic spirit and local patriot 
ism Village Hampdens who had defends the 
countryside against an mvad ng horde prevented a 
eaule^ad, or reconseeraced a temple polluted by 
foreign invasion were rewarded by a grant of land or 
honourable mention m the inseriptions or conferment 
ofiempitf pnvIegBS and the erectioijxvf votive tablets 
and stores ‘ The test of the effic ency of 5 govetnmem 
' lies III irs rapacity to deal with extraordinafvcirrum 
stances and abnormal s tuat ons and to develop a 
proper degree of publ c spirit In the governed There 
.ate numerous proofs and instances on record which wiU 
enable us to conclude that judged by those (wo tests 
of government and the criteria of Its efficiency, our 
ancient system of local administration wiB nor be 
found to be want rfgor to break dowh In trymg t mes ' 
and exceptional s tuafwns such as fhove bf a famine 
for example wc find that the assemblies rise to the 


occasion and to a full seese of their responsibilities in 
that regard \\ hen the strong arm of a 

vigorous central government was withdrawn we find a 
local administrative body stepping forward to afford 
full pfotertjon to the people under its charge m the 
disturbed state of the country 'If ths besowhat 
better trauj ng could (he history of India afford lor 
assumpt Oft of full responsible government in modem 
times under British rule T 

The mistakes m the Samkrit texts which wc have 
noticed during our cursory perusal do not redound to 
the credit of the Clarendon Press which deservedly 
enioys a worldwide reputation 

Pot 

StR Asmrrosn Mookbbrjbb A eharacttr study 
By Bipin Chandra Pal Publtthtd by Deva Prasad 
Patta ji Simla Street Caleultjt Rt Pp S3 
and a pprtratl Cloth 

This small book u neatly prmted and got up- Iljs 
written with ability and skill The author has tried to 
be impartial and totakealavoraWeviewof even those 
doinp and aspects of the character of Sir Asbntosh 
which may appear to call for unfavorable cnticism 
R C. 

SanSKRITvEngUSH 

Tn« SacatD Boois or tb* Hihsrs Extra- 
voctntx A CATacjiJSMor Huf»P Djiajiju Ay fir 
late Rat Bahadur Srtsa Chandra yidyaratna Paniiit 
O^ee, Athhabad Pp yp pnte Rt a 

The author is too well known to require any intro- 
ductoft Asihe title of (he book implies the subject 
matter is ananged there m the form of cpiestions and 
answers It is divided into five chapters dealing 
respectively With (i) Dhatma the Supreme God and 
worshippers, (a) worship (3) Atma or soul, (if Karma 
and rebirth and 4 S) Tuln of conduct The answers to 
questions raised here are quotations from different 
^gskrit works,. Almost all these quotations, whch 
are in eeiginal teat and English translation, blithe a 
very h gh tone of llieral ideas which should by no 
means be ignored by the present generation of Hindus 
The book deserves to be pubhshM m d llcrent verna:- 
cuLtf edit ons so that it may be widely circulated among 

the bulk of the membccs of that society 

Jhe paper on Sanskaras by that d stmguished 
scholar, the recluse of the Vindhyachal .does not 
'possess merit and should not have been allowed 
room therein fpp 38 ff,). 

VlDHUSBSXOAItA BBATTACRARTAt 


, Tire HINDU J’ARI.IAMEKT-iAURA-JANAPADA ^ ' 

W HPTHER or not Paiira can meanaq assemWv, Vltamlttodaya i}.ho may be trusted to have known 
an association, accordng to the rules m more of P(n ni and trndtiona] interpreiat on tbanan 
Sanskrit grammar is not to be dcrctmnicd by cntic of Hindu law defin tioos and Sans- 

One wlm has a second hand JtnowJedge ol Sanskrit kol Grammar expressly saj'S ‘Paurah purn-^sintm 
Mtramisra the Hindu jurist author of the santHbah ’/'imni is the of the inhabitants o( 
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Purai Puts he csphuns as the chid cit>*cap' 4 aJ 
('/ 5 Krjn»=mukhya nagararn) SamUha is a well known 
constitotional term known to Hindu Law Kjtyayaoa 
for instance, defines ftfga, which according to the 
accepted interpretatwa means a guild as the samuha of 
merchants (Sarauhahvanijjifinim pugah sampariklrti- 
tab) Brihaspati, the lawyer describes bodies already 
known to have been assembly ruled organ sations ek, 
a psga a gana (republic), a sangha, as samUhastha 
‘VMga Chandcsvara.the famous author of theVivada 
tatnakata, who may be cred ted to have known more 
o! &nsknt lore than any man living today, evplains 
samulia slha^ mtlitah, 'combined’^ Samuha whch 
ordinarily means a coHeclion has a technical sense 
with Hindu lawyers — an organised collection or body 
Kityiyana speaks of separate laws of the Samuhat 
SamuhSnam tu yo dharmas tena dharmena te sadl 
etc 

Pattra which was a 'Samuha of the inhabitants of 
the capital, does not therefore mean the same as pura 
as that dangerous thing, a second handltnowledge of 
Sanskrit, understands The absurdity of its contention 
can be shown by an CJtample According to Ptnini 
as understood by it, Paura and J&napada cannot 
mean an assembly unit and it means t thet a native of 
pura or janapida, or, pura or janapada itseU 
^eigumu also, which is a similar derivative from 
Aigawa (meaning 'town), therefore, accocdmg to it 
cannot mean a cmleetive body But the existence of 
in^vidual corporate Migjma is proved by its seals 
and coins stru» in its name, and scholars nave taken 
the word in the collecttve sense by treating noigunta as 
a guild Chandesvara takes natgama, pSga, gana 
UHgfn etc , as technical terms and he ^ves a 
chapter to them It is the last chapter m his book , 
he calls it ttaigamaii foiyna— “The definition ol the 
term tfatgama, etc ’ He quotes Kityiyana. who in 
tom quotes Onhaspati, calling ^he known corporate 
b^esfpdgu, tangha^ efa.) samuhas /faigama 
accord ng to Kityiyana was a Paure samUha We 
know from an inscription of about the beguiniog of 
the Christian era or a I ttle earlier that Nigama had 
Its which M Senart translates as tne Towns 
Hall (E I , viii / p 84J where a document was Register 
ed (Senart) 

Mura misra quotes a text based upon Bhrigu which 
calls grdma paura guna, treni Vargins , i e what 
Bnhaspati has called a Samuhas/ha varga (Grima 
paura gana srenya$>chaturvidhas<ha var^nah) Now 
grama here is not the village but the body of the 
village people, as Chandesvara defines (p 179) grdmo 
grdma-vdtKamu/iah grdmd is the samuha of the 
vllage inhabtants Chandesvara etniates taura with 
natgama wTitingon the test of Nira^ deabng with the 
laws of pojanda (sanghai^raigama, etc ^naigamah 
paturdh (p tjj) a^inonYijnavalkyas trentiti^gaina, 
etCv—neirama/i (singular) fironwamil^oA to 180) In 
face of these data from \iinavalkya, Bnrigu and 
earlier down to Miitamisra and Chandesvara, to deny 
the collective stgnifcance of natgamft or paura is mere, 
to use a Hindi term I'li'-a-cfiethr rnclhod A ta**o 
cArtAi'x (vSva=word chcchi—spLtter) method i> an 
Inverted ert osm wh ch indulges in such undertakings 
as to prove the non existence of Ak^r and Tulasi 
Dasi All these— jMara (na irama), gana, etc —were 
coSIective bod es artificially and consciously tm icd or 
crgaiused,as Mitra misra defines one of them— "jwi/rto 
jenasanghah " Nothing fnghteostbe cheap 'tnsdrra 


of Indian history Wore than an inscription For Hindu 
literature in its eyes IS worthless its gurus v,ko under- 
stoodit less (if it was possible todo<o) having declared 
Sanskrit 1 teraturc unreliable for "historical purposes ’ 
If paura in the s ngdlar is found in the miicnpuon of 
Ocissa, It does not leave any room even for a Vava 
chechi denial The existence of the inscription cannot 
be sMdy denied, my inspection of the original cannot 
be safely den ed But the value of an inspection of 
the original IS dented and the extraordinary statement 
IS put forward on the ground of 'experience' that a 
copy of an inscr ption is more rd able than the original 
inscription itself That 'experience' was obtained 
ID wTitmg a memoir in support of certain theories It 
would do good to all ccncemed to know what the late 
Dr V Smith thought of that ‘experience’ : 

' I may say that — s memoir, ASB, is a reducito ad 
absardum of the purely paleographical method ' 
(letter dated 14th January, 1920) 

Like the paura Ihe jaiiapada also cannot be denied 
to have existed by any one who can understand Sans- 
krit without uansmtions The Hindu law books 
discuss documentary evidence Vishnu for instance, 
says(vii) Atha leknyam trividham Ra]a siksbikam 
sa-sikshikam as&k&nikam cha Rx3idhikarane tanni- 
yuku kayastha kritam tadxdl^ak^a kara-chihnitam 
R>]a sakshikam ' Documents are of three sorts one 
attested by the kiog (or state), one attested by witness, 
es one not attested In the royal office, if it isdrawa 
up ^ a clerk appointed thereby (by the king or state), 
and IS marked by the hand of the officer thereof, it is 
ope attested by the king ^or state) " In other words a 
document registered is opposed to doeumeots urregiS' 
tered and unaltested King Aparatka in his I^al bwk 
after writing on the question of proof in the event of 
the death ol witnesses discusses the relative superiority 
of different Icinds of documents and quotes a text from 
Vytsa sSmnti (now lost) Vyasa gives his opinion on a 
doimment in the haadwtiUng of the exocutant, k 
Janapada document, and a royal document He 
says that an autograph can be formd by men who 
can vr te several hands and a similar l^d Hence 
the Jdnapada document is better Dwi Ithlipijnah 
swawiteca salekhyena^uktibhih Kuryld hi sadri- 
sham iekhyam tasmin jinapadam shubham 

Now It would be absurd to say that Jdnapada means 
here a mao or thing belonging to a coimliy As if to 
disarm all 'V*va.chechi objection, Vytsa further adds, 
Deshsdhrakshid oS iekhyam yatra ySnapadam kntam 
—the jisapada document was done by the Dest- 
dhyaksha, who as shown in the art cle published in1he 
Feoniary issue, was the Presidwit of thejsnapada 
'Done Krita means 'rostered. ITce the raja~inla 
•done by the king' to which he opposes the Jtnapada 
document Documents could be registered or attested 
in the offices of both Naigama (Paura)— at the A 
wWa-pAo/atartfra ( re^stered at the tovrti shall at 
the record office — Smrt) as in the Nas k Inscripton 
— and Janapada,asweIIasattheroy-a] office Asthe 
kings author t> was delegated to his officer for the 
purpose so the President s author ty w-ould have be^ 
delegated to the man in charge of the off ee— hence 
t’’e Desldhyakshsdi, Tlie evidence on Paura and 
Janapada thus is too strong for any ivaehtthi 
deniaX and convincing enough foronevvhocan under 
staad matters constitut oni ard legal The cr tic’ 
nederpakea also to preach 

••tt IS by cnti^ sdtmg of this evidgice wdh infiuile 
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patience and sot b/ e.'''^S magnaina 

and sent mcnJandascr b tijjto hdtos meaning unknown 
to trad ton that wc can hope to teconstruct a toe 
oull ne of our anc ent pol i cal 1 fe 

Th s be ng preached to me (who has dcsoted ten 
sears of h 5 1 fe to a study of the subject) by one who 
nas not contt buted a s ngle 1 ne on the subject partakes 
of the nature of anadh ksra-chaichS Th s has been 
preached on the subject of const tut onal h story by orte 
who does not know even the techn cal term const ta 
t ona) for he talks of pol t cal I fe and materials for 
the anc ent pol t cal h story The H ndu Pari ament 
s not a subject of pol t ce] h story but const tut anal 
h story Cr t c s ng s cheap and any one may affect t 
The passage quoted shows the real object of the 
a t c sm The ns nuat on is that 1 wr te out of 
«mag nai on and patr ot sm called here sent ment 
The Utter Is exactly what I had been tcAd by Dt 


Spooner when I opposed a certain tfiwfy cf h s. 
Sent ment of Course, projjells me to wr te on these 
"tattefi for t is not lor money that 1 wr te Scorn 
fot patt ot s™ way be an equ pment for certain 
purposes Out t completely d sent ties an [nd an to 
*^y a word on the coast tut on of the Free H ndos 

K P JsTaswst, 
P S.— It IS absolutely baseless that 1 have menboo* 
^ the Takshal la /euro when narara alone is n the 
t*xt Readers may read the whole quotal on already 
PUbI shed n the February number To deny facts is 
* character stie'method adopted by the synd cafe of 
ertes It was onW to warn the unsuspcctng pubic 
a(^ nst that method that th s note Vus neccssa^ 


This controversy is closed so far as th s Benetv is 
concerned— Fi/itor tl t Modern 'Rtvine 


NOTES 


The Khilfifat Seputatlo'n and the 
Premier ^ 

Mr Lloyd G«ofges reply to the represent 
fltion of the Khilafat Peputatioo was b 
some passages rery stiff and suggests 
ill*coaeealed hauteur His tone might 
hare heea advantageously somewhat 
different He said with the air and tone 
of one who thought he was master of all 
he surveyed I do not understand Mr 
Mahomed Ah to claim indulgence for 
Turkey He claims justice and justice 
she will get Austria has had justice 
Germany has had justice— pretty temble 
justice Why should Turkey escaw ? 
^mg that the AUieshave notbeea able to 
try the ex Kaiser which they wanted very 
much to do that Germany refused to 
band over to them German war criminals 
and consequently the Allies had nolens 
volens to accept tSermany s proposal to 
try them herself and that it is problem 
ntical whether they will ever be able to 
get from her any considerable portion of 
the indemnity claimed Mr Lloyd George 
would have done w ell to avoid the impen 
onstone Imperiousness to the weak and 
suect reasonableness to the strong ond 
obdurate do not go to -constitute dignity 
of behanour 

The Premier •wished that no Muham 


roadan in India should imagine vte entered 
this war against Turkey ns a emsade 
n^amst Islam Hotbifig was farther from 
otir mind Therefore, it is no nse 
talking about crusades That is what 
Mr Lloyd George now says But when 
congratulating General Allenby m August, 
1919 did not the same Mr iloyd Geoige 
say 

The name of General Allenby whl be ever 
reibembered as that of the most briUiant com- 
uwjidct who fought ond won the last of the 
uiost triumphant crusades It was bis good 
fortune by bis Skill to bring to o glorious end &n 
enterpnse which absorbed tbecbivalry of Europe 
for centuries We forget now that the mditary 
strength of Europe was concentrated for 

g ^wstions upon this purpose in vain and n 
ntish ormy under General Allenby achieted it 
nn^ achieved it finally 

The meaning of the whole passage 
and the actual use of the word crusa« 
Iraves no doubt in the reader 8 mind that 
in 1910 Mr Lloyd George considered the 
war tn Asia the concluding part of the 
crusades of previous ceatunes Did he 
sp^ak the truth then or docs he speak 
the truth "now ? 

Tnniinu to Thrace the Prime Minister said it 
WHS verr difficult to get facts but he had before 
h Uk both Turkwh and Grecians of Thrace be- 
tnsea which there ivns very little dldercsM 
Aecordiagto both the Mukammadoa popula* ^ 
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tion is an inconstdefabli ‘minority. If that is 
true and tlie principle of self-determination is to 
be applied, thewboleolThrace'would certainly 
be taken from Turkist rule. 'The same thing 
applied to Smyrna. jAfterave^ careful- investi- 
gation by .an impartial committee it..lias been 
found that a considerable . jnajority of the 

S tdation was non-Turk and a great majority 
onhtedly preferred Greek rule to Turkish mle. 
Bat only two years ago Mr. George had 
said: “Kor are we fighting to deprire 
Turkey of its eapital or the rich and re- 
nowned lands of Asia ilfnior and Thrace 
. which are predominantly Turkish in race." 
{The Italics are onrs.] How has the ma- 
jori^ b«:ome an inconsiderable minority 
in the course of two years or so? We 
have indeed read in papers received from 
England that there have been massacres of 
Moslems in Thrace and Asia Minor by 
Greeks. Have the latter then been really 
so cruel as to succeed in reducing a vast 
majority into an insignificant minority ? 

That the Moslems are In the majority 
both in European and Asiatic Turkey 
does not rest merely ou the two-year-old 
authority of the Premier There are other 
authorities, which we will quote. The 
Bocyclopaedia Eritannica (llUi edition), 
Ypl. :ffiYir,p. 426, gays: 

“The xnaiastay of the Ottoman dynasty is the 
Asiatic' portion of the empire, where the 
hfahommrdan religion is absolutely predomi- 
nant, and where the naturally vigorous and 
robust TnrVi race forms in A^a Minor a 
compact mass of many millions, far outnum- 
bering any other single ethnic clement and 
probably equalling all taken together.*' 

' The* Statesman’s Year Book (1916), 
page 1403, says: "In the small European 
territory, now remaining -under Turkish 
rule Moslems preponderate.” “Mabom- 
roedans form the vast majority of the 
population in'AsiatIc Turkey” (p. 1406); 

The Premier spoke of applying the 
principle of self-determination to the city 
of Smyrna. Has it come to this then that 
towns also arc to be - independent or 
autonomous or anuesed to States accord- 
ing to their predominant ethnic ^element ? 
W'dl Mr. George, give a single other exam- 
le of the principle of self-determination 
a-ving been applied to a town as oppos- 
ed to, or independently of the pro\'ince or 
country in which it is situated?. As the 
- 6914-14 ' , 


province of Asia •'Minor is undoubted- 
ly 'predominantly, .Moslem, Mr. Lloyd 
George sophisticajly speaks of the tpam 
of Smyrna, situated therein, as being non- 
Afoslem, This bophistay will not satisfy 
any one who''is-not prejudiced against the 
Turks. And even as regards Sm^-rna the 
Encyclopaedia Britaniiica (11th edition) 
tells us that half the population (not a 
majority) is Greek. - - 

As regards the independence of . the 
Arabs, it is to be regretted that Messrs. 
Mahomed Ali and Syed Husain did not 
say quite the same thing. The former said t 
They do not rule out such political changes 
within the scheme of Turkish sovereignty as 
would guarantee and secure the autonomy of 
various Muslim territories consistently with 
the dignity and secure independence of the State. 

. Arabia. 

The Pnme Minister asked if this signified 
opposition after all to the declaration of Bmtr 
Feisul as King of Arabia. 

Mr. Muhammad AU expressed the hope of 
reconciling the Turco-Amb diderences, and of 
persuadmg Emir Peisul that his own ambitions 
and those of the Arabs could be entirely satisii^ 
within the scheme of Turkish sovereignty. 

Pressed by the Prime Mmister to say ifhe 
were opposed to the independence of Arabia, 
he repbra iu the aSnaatiTe. 'This would not, 
however, rale oat special arrangement for 
autoDoroy. 

Refemog to , India be explained that consis- 
tently -with their own desire for autonomous 
development they could not think of denying it" 
to the Arabs, Jews or Christians within -the 
Torfctsh Empire. ' -- ' 

Mr. Syed Hus.aln referred to Mr. Midiummail 
Ah’s statement that Indians were opposed to 
Arabian iad^ndence. He explained that they . 
opposed Emir Feisul's declaration only because 
Arabia had, hitherto throughout the history of 
Islam remained under the direct control of the 
Khalif. They were not opposed to Arabian 
Independence. On the contrary they ivishcd very 
much for complete autonomy in that country 
but they wanted it to be in harmony and -not 
io conflict with the Khalifat and its el.iim* , 

Mr. George’s reply “^-as : 

» -The Arabs have claimed independence and , 
sevemneefrom Turkish dominion. Is it suggest- 
ed that the Arabi^should remain under Turkish 
domiuion, merely because they are Mabnm- 
madans ? IS not the same measure of indepen- 
dents and freedom to be given to Mahammaaans 
os toChristians ? « 

- . iftiat is a Just question. Andjwemay. 
add, YTiy not to Hindus also^?i 
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is an impression that Emir Feisul is a 
creature of the English and the French, 
and that is -whj on his being proclaimed 
icing of Syria, it has been demanded that 
he should proceed to Europe to submit bis 
explanation. Such a demand is not made 
of a really independent monarch of a truly 
independent people. We -want independence 
for the Arabs, but it must be the genuine 
thing, not the brand that Persia enjoys. 

As for massacres by the Turks it is 
remarkable that fresh massacres should 
have occurred just at the opportune 
moment. It is dso remarkable that no 
European Christian nations feel indignant 
at Armenians, Bulgarians and Greeks 
massacring Moslems. It would be insulting 
to be asked to solemnly protest that we 
a« not advocates of murderers, be they 
European or Asiatic, Christian or non- 
Christian. For vrell-nigh half a century 
we have been hearing of Turks massa- 
cring Armenians. If the numbers of all the 
Armenians reported to have been massa- 
cred at various times were added together, 
we presume the total would far exceed the 
number of Armenians that ever existed at 
any time; and yet they are not an extinct 
race J Mr. Lloyd George admitted that im- 
partial investigation had not taken pla<^ 
Therefore Mr. Mahomed Ali was right in 
what he said and demanded. 

Tuniiog to the question of massaerts, he said, 
the Indian Khilafat delegation most put on 
record their utter detestation of such conduct 
Rodtheirfull sympathy for the sufferers, whe- 
ther Christians or Mnsliroa, hut if the Turts 
nre to be punished the whole question requires 
impartial luvcstigatiou by no loternatio^ 
Commission on which the All India Khilnfat 
Conference should be adequately represented 
The Coinmissiotr sbaald gv tata the qaesttoa of 
the organisation of revolutionary societies by 
the Clmstlan subjects of the Sultan, tind of 
the provocation offered to the Moslem msjonty 
in the region affected ' 

Tressed by the Prime Minister, Mr. Muham- 
mad Ah sold that he neither denied the esistence 
of these massacres, nor justified them in the 
• leart. He was not in a position to affirm or 
deny anything, 

' "Ihe Prime Minister cited the answer given 
by the Turkish Ihlegation in Pane, admitting 

the massacres. 

Mr. Muhammad Ali went on to asK for a 
thorough enquiry and added, “If it establcshen 
to the satisfaction of the world that they reoHy 


have been guilty of these atrocities and horrible 
enmes, then we will wash our hands of the 
Torts, "To us it is much more iaiporiant, that 
not a single stain should remain on the &ir 
name of Islam. We want to convert the world 
to our war of thinking, bat with what face can 
we go before the world and say we are the 
bretfarea of murderers and assassins.” 

Russian I.strigues. 

lie urged that massacres began only In the 
last quarter of the last century after the 
success of Russian intrigues in the Balkans, 
etc “la any case if the Turk is to be punished 
on the assumptiou that his rule is ablasting 
tyranny, the evidence should be absolutely 
above suspicion. Ko such evidence at present 
exists. , Even in to-day's Ttmes you read of 
horrors perpetrated by these so-called innocent 
Lambs, i e , Armenian Chirstians He urged the 
importance of removing the wrong impression 
Jrom the minds of miSions of Moslems. There 
should not he the least suspicion that the 
.Turkish question is being dealt with in the 
spirit of the crusaders of Europe. 

An Associated Press representative 
interviewed some of the leading Moslems 
of Calcutta for their opinion on tlie recep- 
tion of the Indian Khilafat Deputation by 
tbe Prime Minister. The Hoo’ble Maalri 
FarinI Hnq and Messrs.Erfan Ali, Mowdud 
Rahman and Mr. Mnssie made the follow- 
ingjoint statement:— 

Tbe Premier’s reply is not only disappointing 
but is even provoking. From the newspapw 
reports the impression left on one’s mmd is 
that the Indian -Khilafat deputation has not 
been able to put the Moslem viewpoint before 
the Premier properly and with sumcient forte. 
Moslem! nre alarmed at the Premiers attitude 
nod any hoM of expecting that Moslem sesti- 
ments ond religious susceptibilities would be 
respected will henceforth vanish forever. Far 
from oUaTiap tbecoBsteraation, it will ipereasc 
it a hundredfold Tbe examples of Germany 
and Austria are beside the mark. As regards 
tbe iasbS/tj’ of ibe Tark to eosiro} aad eale 
over subject nations, thc_ Moslems desire to 
know whether, in the history of the world, 
there is to be found a similar example of a 
Power, surrounded by covetous nationalities ‘ 
oad intnguing subject nations with capitu- 
lations and, to forth, perpetually fightingfor 
Mf preservation and yet ruling the Empire 
efficiently and well 

Ko Moslem can believe for one moment 
ia the British protestations of friendship with 
Turkey. Since the Crimean war, can the * 
Dntish statesmen pomt out n single instance in 
which they have directly or indirectly helped “ 
the Turks? The Moslems remember ivell the 
bccasioa when Italy without the slightest . 
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provocation pottnced npon Turkey to snatcH 
away her African colonies and notwithstanding 
the Saltan’s piteoos appeal not a little linger 
was raised to help them. The Balkan war and 
the anti-Turkish attitnde of Mr. Asqnith and 
Sir Edward Grey are also in point. 

'The situation has become grave and critical* 
and responsible Moslem leaders feel that in the 
circumstances they xvill have no control over 
their followers any longer. 

However provocative the Premier’s 
reply may be considered, it is to be hoped 
that Indian Musalmans will keep their 
heads cool. Excitement will do no good; 
on the contrary, it may do much harm. 
Musalmans and Hindus who possess some 
knowledge of national and international 
ofiairs do not even dream of having re- 
course to physical force. As for any other 
methods, righteous endeavours may bring 
success if Indian Musalmans have sufficient 
cohesion and solidarity and strength en- 
ough to endure sufiering and undergo sacri- 
fices. 

Interracial^ Massacres. 

Racial and sectarian prejudice and self- 
interest moke men such liars, that it Is 
difficult to ascertain how- much of truth 
there is in the reports of massacres by 
Turks which have oeen spread in the world 
pretty frequently for more than a genera- 
tion. Nor can it be said how often these 
have been cases of retaliation under provo- 
cation. Eat taking it for granted that 
the reports are true, justice requires that 
those who massacre ought to be punished. 
The punishment, however, should overtake 
large scale murderers of all nations, races and 
sects. We do not mean to say that no 
murderer oughtto be punished unless every 
other murderer can be punished. ^VTiat 
we do say is that if it be found that it is 
the murderers of a particular race and 
religion alone who are and have been 
sought to be punished, then the presump- 
tion becomes irresistible that their ofieoce 
lies not so much" in the massacres as in 
their raceand religion and in the fact that 
they stand in the way of the gratification 
of the unrighteous^ greed and ambition of 
some strong nation or nations. When 
European Christian peoples massacre, their 
subje^, other European peoples do not 
interfere in these "domestic matters*’, the 


oppressed peoples have themselves to fight 
it oat or die or submit. It is only when 
non-Christian peoples are reported to be 
massacring that thequestionof interference 
arises. There is at present no Interra- 
tionat organisation, including all nations 
oftheear^, for the punishment of inter- 
national or interracial crime,— there is only 
an ideal. So long as the ideal does not 
materialise, the punishment of such crimes 
may be pretexts for serving the selfish 
purposes of strong nations and gratifying 
their racial and religious hatred. 

Independence for Subject Peoples. 

We are for the independence of the 
Arabs, as of all other peoples. As Mr. 
Lloyd George and his countrjrmen cannot 
adopt this impartial attitude with respect 
to the aspirations of all peoples^ he should 
not have raised the question of the inde- 
pendence of the Arabs. Of course, if any 
people can win independence by their own 
efforts, the matter does not coll for 
farther comment on the part of outsiders. 
Poland has gained her independence main- 
ly in this w’ay, by taking advantage of the 
opportunity presented by the perplexity 
and weakness of her oppressors. Alsace- 
Lorraine belonged to France and has 
been restored to her. The peoples who 
were subject races within ibe Austrian 
Empire have won their independence by 
taking advantage of Austria’s weakness 
and downfall. Can it be said that Arab 
independence presents a parallel to any of 
these cases? Have any of the Allies- taken 
under their wings any of the newly consti- 
tuted sovereign States in Europe, as they 
have Emir Feisul ? There is a proposal to 
arm the Armenians against their Turkish 
rulers, and probably arms have been 
already supplied to them. ’Will this be 
an- internationally valid precedent for all • 
subject races ? It will be said that the 
Turks have failed as rulers, that their rule 
has been a blasting tyranny, that th^ . 
massacre their subjects, &c. One would like 
to have a list of the imperialismg nations 
whose rulchas been entirelyfrecfrom massa- 
cres of the subject peoples, has caused them 
no suffering or degradation or weakening, 
has not been a blight in some department 
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or other of tlic lues of the subject peoples 
&c It js a question of degree, my mastcM 
not of kind 

Is Turkish Rule a Blasting Tyratiny 
in Every Respect P 

One hears repeatedly of the blighting 
effects of Turkish rule and the Frenltcr in 
ins repl) to the Khilafat Dentation 
spoke in a similar strain But if British 
books of reference are to be trusted educa 
tton IS more widespread in the Turkish 
Empire than in Bntisb India According 
to the official report oa Indian Educa 
tioninl91718 published bj the Indian 
Bureau of Education 3 26 per cent of the 
total populattob of British India ore under 
instruction (p 4) According to theAeiv 
Hazsll Atirtiial and Almanack for 3920 
published by the Oxford Universitj Press 
the total population, of European and 
Asiatic Turkey IS 13 481 000 (p 596) and 
the total number of scholars is about 
1350 000 fp 597) and thus more than 
10 percent of the population are under 
instruction The ^e\v Bazell Annual a\so 
says that education is free in Turkey 
wmeh IS not the case in Bntish India 
Thus in education Turkish rule is not a 
blasting tyranny But if it must be called a 
bhghtasregards education some appropn 
ate word ought to be found to desenbe the 
state of education in Bntish India 
Equal Justice for AUT’anquished 
Natious 

Mr Lloyd George has claimed that 
the Tictonous Allies hare been meting out 
equal justice to Germany Austna and 
Turkey This contention is wrong No 
peirts of tlie pre war German and Austnan 
empires inhabited by Christians like the 
other parts hare been giren to other 
peoples to be ruled AS dependencies or pro 
tectorates Alsace Lorraine w as formerly a 
part of France and has gone bade to 
I ranee All otlier separated portions 
inhabited by Christians have become 
independent States solely or mainly Igr 
their own efforts The parts wh ch haic 
1 ecu or are proposed to be sliced off from 
Turi ey are mainly inhabited bj AToslens 
ITse the other parts and hare been or would 


Lc given to other peoples who haieno 
claims to them to be goiemed by them 
ns dependencies or protectorates If 
Attncnia becomes independent it would not 
be by her own efforts 

The list of war cnolinals whom the 
Allies w anted themselves to try but cOuld 
“ot was by no means- as heavy m the 
of Turkey as of Germany Bntishers 
bayc themselves admitted that_the Turk 
uag a clean and honorable fighter Gcr 
muoy has besides been gmhy of many 
6^ous offences after Gie armistice, like the 
sinking of the Skapa Flow fleet fkc r 
uoihing similar to winch can be ascribed 

Twikey Yet her capital is occupiednnd 
sh^ ^3 degraded Neither Berlin nor 
Vienna has been siimlarly treated Add to 
these the fact that Coostaatinople- and 
the adjoining parts of the seas have been 
the objects ot desire of \anous European 
nations for centuries past, and tJie motives 
for the despoiling of the Turk become plaia 
Moreover Europe wonts all traces of her 
former conquest by Asia to be obliterated 
Onthe other hand ksiawantssooemafe- 
on) proofs of her former conquering might 
to ^mam 

The Papal Power and the 
Rhilafai 

A parallel has been sought to be drawn 
• bet\Tccn tbe spiritual power of the Pope 
nod the Kbilafat and it has been con 
tended that as Roman Catholics do not 
nour try to restore the Pope s temporal power 
3od as the Pope does not find his spin 
tual power dimimshed owmg to the loss 
of his temporal dominions, so Musaltnans 
to be satisfled if the Sultan of 
Tui-key retains only his spintual power 
as their Rhalifa Several differences 
Iiorvcver are forgotten Alusalmans 
contend that it is a Koranic injunction 
thqt the Khalifa should be on indepen 
deqt Musalman monarch possessed of 
su^cient temporal power to protect Die 
holy places of Islam Roman Catholics 
BO far ns our knowledge goes do not 
point out any similar Biblical injunction 
lofhaour oftuc Popes being vested with 
t^poral power la the second place it la 
Cliristians who depri\edtlie Pope of his 



temporal povrer but in the case of the 
Sultan of Tu^ke^ it is not theMusalmans 
ho intend to depnve him of an^ part of 
hi3 dominions m Europe In the third place, 
the Papal temporal power was never 
identified with the wrorldlv greatness of 
Chnstiamty in the way that the power 
•of the sole remaining t^u^3^ independent 
Moslem State Inrkey is associated wath 
thew orldly greatness of Islam And lastly 
•w*emay add the Popes temporal power 
was never associated with the conquering 
might of Europe as the Ottoman Empirq in 
Europe is associated wath Asms conqqcr 
mg pow cr m the past 

The Mosquito and tho DowulAU 
" of Nations 

Authorities who have scrupulously 
mvestigated the causes of the decadence, 
of Greek civilization and the fall of the 
Roman Empire havcdrawai the conclusion 
that they were caused not by the Mace 
donum conquest or the imiption of 
bacbanc horaes but the mosquito 
according to an editorial writer on the 
stair of Votfern Mediciae (Chicago) He 
makes particuHt reference to a recent 
memoir by “W H S Jones entitled 
Malana a I^egkcted Factor m the Ills’ 
iory of Greed and Rome* The Mace 
doman conquest would have been made* 
quate it is said to destroy Greek 
anlizatxon and the irruption of, the 
-barbanans mto the Roman Empire would 
not have occurred if the ground had not 
been prepared m each case -by a sapping 
of the resistance of the people by genera 
tions of malarial infection The writer 
m 'Klodem Ided cine says 
it behoTcs ns to arrest the progress of the 
identical enemj rvluclj caused the domifiJl of 
Rome and to oust Bun from his strongholds 
We must undo m short, a part of the work of 
destruction and restore prospen^ to great 
areas of fertile country depopulated the 
a l li an ce of anopheles and plasmodinm 

These words should be particularly 
taken to heart by us Indians The wTiter 
proceeds 

The lesson has been most thoroughly ialen 
to heart m trop cal and subtrop cal regious 
where Caucasians fttim non malarial countries 
hare come into contact with the destructive 
effect of innlanil infection Next in order ate 


such districts as the lower Miss *sippi \ alley^ 
where the exigencies of increased- production 
and the growing recognition of the economic 
losses enta led by neglect of malana have com 
famed with, the general awakening of the pubhe 
conscience m health matters to set in motion 
first erpenmentatioa with and then wide 
appt cation of measures for malaria control 
* Hie demonstratedeffiacncy of these measures 
and tE“ tconom c gams resulting from their 
application render certain the r generalizdtion at 
an early date throughout the malanal districts 
of th 3 CO mtry 

The trop cal and subtrop cal countries and 
the United States may therwore be safely con 
aidered as well on their way to frccdqia firom 
molana with more or less ^cd but the 
conntr es referred to m the commencement of^ 
tha nrticjj regions formerly the home of thp 
imlliant Ureck and the solid Roman cirflization* 
areeqaally capable of regeneration In Italy 
th 3 work has already beensenously commenced 
while m Greece propewnneb has been done- It- 
rtiay therefore be iSsumed that the -swamps of 
Macedoaia due largely to- deforestaboo will be 
taken m hand 

Who Will take to hand the extensive 
malana stneken regions of India’ As 
tbe people of India ore the most iitally 
interested m gettmg nd of molana it is 
they-wbo ought tO make the most earnest 
and persistent endeavour^ It is true that 
the construction of railways in disregard 
of the requirements of sanitary science, 
and to some extent of imgaf ton w orks 
also has a great deal to do with the 
causation and spread of malana and 
therefore those who would eradicate 
malina must have control of railways 
and xmgation works but railways 
arc not a provincial subject at all and 
itngabou and canals dramage and 
embankments are not transferred subjects 
lospite of these drawbacks however 
tbe people can do much by^acquinng 
knowledge o£ the methods ioUo-ned ia 
foreign lands and combining to adapt and 
adopt them here 

Ireland’s Self deternunation 

The following tables show what form 
of Goiemmeat Ireland -would have had if 
the pnnaplc of 'elf determmatiou had 
been followed there — 

Gexerai. Election December 1918 

CONsTirCENCIES WON 

JPot In«h Republic and Self Determination 
(SmuFcju “3 Naitocal « s 6)« 
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J?or States Qao (Uaioaist party) Z6 

Total .. 103 

\OTES CiST 

For Insli Republic and Setf Deter 

minatjon 1 507 151 

(Sma Fern 971 945 Isationalists 235 206) 

For Status Quo (Unionist party) 303 713 

Total 1 615 864 


How Good Lighting Aida Produc« 
tion 

As India is going in more and more for 
factory mdastnes herinduatnalists should 
I^now that production in a badly lighted 
factory may 

be speeded up as b gh as 33 per cent by the 
substitution of proper lights and rejectors for 
oatiquated equtpaeat Testa to aseertata the 
exact dependence of production on lighting as 
t\ell as instances drawn from espenence are 
described in The Iron Trade Renew (Clereland 
December 18) by Ward Harrison It has been 
only in the past three or four years Mr f forn 
BOB says that 1 ghtiog m the minds of factory 
csrcstms has bra taken out of the janitor 
Bcrrice class and placed with automatic 
tnaehmeiy and labor sanng dences where it 
belongs Kow naonfactarers are begiontng to 
realize that it is a substantial aid to production 
Six States hare adopted codes of lighting 
rciiuiremcnts for lodustnal establishments and 
la three other States prospectire codes are 
being drawn up 

Good lighting 18 required also for the 
welfare of the w orkingmen Glare should 
of course, he avoided The raencs and 
methods to be adopted arc mentioned m 
the journal named ahove 

Control of Commanicationa. 

In the narvard Theological Ee\ lew for 
January, 1920, there i8 on article on 

Recent Discovenes in Ethiopia which 
wmjujjw theihyoirangf'asss^ — 

The land of Cthiopia IS the most barren part 
of the Nile valley, almost the only part which 
might be called porerty-etneken Through 
the greater length of the country the only 
cultivable 5elds are little patches of dark soil 
laid down in the nionths of the side rarmes 
vibich have been cut by the rare rain fed dc«ert 
torreatB ^ It is one of the e c e n i og paradoxes 
of history that so unfertile a country sbouM 
I are been an object of desire to one great empire 
after another and n still greater paradox that a 
royal family grown great on such soT should 
bare raasCcreu the whole of the N le lallcy from 
Khatfoum to the sea 


The explanation is given m the passage 
which follows 

Bat the material resonrees of Ethiopia lay 
not in fields grazing lands and in forests but 
m the control of roads and water The nver is 
the only ample source of water as well as a 
great traffic way and aU the roads from Bgypt 
to the south return to its banks The com 
munications with the ancient gold nines mthe* 
eastern desert depended on short roads which 
debonched into the valley The great caravan 
routes from the north were three m number— the 
first along the eastern bank, the second along 
the western bank aad the third through the 
chain of oases which runs parallel to the roUev 
la the western desert. The river itself and all 
these roads were at the mercy of him who held 
the control of Ethiopia There is a fourth way— 
by ship through the Ked Sea , but the harbors of 
this route on the western shore of the sea were 
also ondc* Bthtoptaa coatrot From the region 
ofBcrber caravan roads strike out east and 
west and south to the Red Sea to Darfur to 
Abyssinia, and the headwaters of the Atbam, 
the Omder the Blue aud the White Nile Mong, 
all these roads commanded by rnle« or 
Ethiopia, caravans went northwards bearing 
Jvoiy Jeop^ skins, ostnch eggs nnd feathers, 
resins myrrh incense various plant products 
gold and black slavrs nod southwards 
caravans beanng (he products of Egypt-<roth 
amulets aad ornaments, alabaster vases of 
p er fu me, bronze tools and weapons la all times 
the matenal resources of the governing power 
10 Bthiopis have consisted of the Income 
derived from taxuig in one way or other this 
great trade and in exploiting the gold mines 
The ogncuJtunil produce has barely supported 
a meagre population and no industries were 
uiitiatro except under Egyptian influence 

These facts of ancient history do Vut 
confirm w hat oil statesmen know , namely, 
that no people .con be independent or 
autonomous whose '‘water and land 
communications are under the control of 
another people This fact underlies the 
scTarsi^ for sea poTFPT hy those jooijfvciA 
which are not masters of the ocean 

Vie arc neither independent nor auto 
nomous Still it may not do us any harm 
to note that according to the Reform Act 
the Government of India which would 
continue to be wholly irresponsible to the 
people would control the following . 

G Communicntions— to the extent desenbed 
under the following heads — 

(a) Railways and -tramways except 
tramways w jfbln mnnicinxl areas and except in 
so far us provision may lx mode for coustrtic 
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tion ana maangcment'of light and feeder railways 
and tramways, other than tramways withm 
municipal areas, by provinaal legislation 
enacted in accordance with procedure to ^ he 
prescribed by standing orders of the ProTinctal 
Legislative Council* : 

(61 Roads, bridges or femes declared the 
Governor-General m Council to be of military 
importance : 

Ic) Aircraft : 

(tO Inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by or under Indian legislation. 

7. Shipping and _ Navigation (including 
shipping and navigation on mland waterways 
in 80 far as declare to be under Indian control 
in accordance ivith C (tf) ) 

8. Light-houses, beacons and buoys, ^ 

9. Port, quarantine and marine hospitals. 

10. Ports declared to be major ports by or 
under Indian legislation. 

11. Posts, telegraphs and telephones 

- * The Biggest of Telescopes. 

At a meeting of the American Astrono- 
. mical Society, Professor Hale reported 
some preliminary results of comparative 
tests of the new lOO-inch reflector at Mt. 
Wilson and the 60-inch reflector at the 
' some observatory. Says The ScieatiSe 
American (New York) j 

"The superiority of the new initrumeat Is 
well shown hy the experience orPr. Merrill 
!a spectrographic studies of stars oi Class Md., 
of which about two hundred brighter than the 
ninth magnitude at maximum are known in 
the latitudes accessible to the Mt. Wilson in- 
struments. For most of these stars exposures 
of five hours or more are required with the 
CO-inch to yield a measurable absorption spec- 
trum. In fact, so few can be eficctively observed 
for both dark and bright lines that it would 
hardly be advisable to enter upon an extensive 
study of these object? with the smaller telescope. 
'Chft. qawer. nf. tJiR. th<V 

inch, says Professor Hale, makes such a study 
perfectly feasible. * Good photographs of the 
absorption spectra of some of them have been 

• ‘These standing orders of the provincial Legislatne 
Council should require that, before any BiU providiiig 
for construction and management of a light or feeder 
railway is introduced m the council, sufficient notice of 
the proposab contained m such Bill shall be given to 
the Railway Board and to such other parties as may be 
prescribed, and that the Bill shall be dealt wdh 
procedure similar to that applied to pnvate BtUrimdcr 
British Parliamentary practice, and further that any 
such Bill shall, after being passed by the Provincial 
Counal, be reserved for the consideration of the 
Govemor-GenMal.” Thb shows that the Government 
of India would indirectly control the constructiooof 
even petty railways. 


obtained with exposures of two hours or less. 
Dr. Shaplcy, in studying star clusters wnth the 
lOO-incb, finds a gain of about one magnitude. 
Photographs of the moon have not yet been 
made under ideal conditions with the new 
telescope, but Professor Hale states that the 
eitraordiuaiy minute structure of lunar details 
that he has observed visually with 'this instru- 
ment indicate that it is exceptionally well 
adapted for Innar photography.” 

• A SXoslem BepubUc. 

Aterbatjnn, the rumour of whose alliance 
with Turkey was first cabled and then 
contradicted by Reuter, is a Moslem 
republic. The following words of its 
foreign minister, Mr. DjMarov, spoken in 
the course of an interview which Mr. 
Scotland Liddell, representative of the 
British press in Mesopotamia, had with 
him, give some idea of its peaceful policy ; 

“Doth Azerbaidjan and Georgia are keying 
outside this great civil war which is taking 
place m Russia proper. We will on no account 
tolerate Bolsheviks here, but we are not in a 
position to take any active part in the Russian 
war.' Like the new Republics of the north and 
west of the former Russian Empire— Pisland, 
Lithuania, Lettland, Esthooia, and Poland, we 
will only fight when our enemies threaten our 
indepenuesee. 

“Savari’s Expeotancy.” 

WhenRima was in exile in the forest, 
there dwelt in the hermitage of the sage 
Matanga a saintly votaress knowTi as 
Savari, because she was sprung from the 
aboriginal tribe called Savara. She had 
been told by the great ascetics who for- 
merlv lived in that hermitage, “RSma 
shall come to thy holy asylum.” So, in 
the mind’s eyes of the Artist Mr. Nandalal 
pafrareb as expecting Irom 
her youth onwards the advent of Rama 
whom she worshipped in her heart. In 
youth, standing under the auspicious 
gateway made ' of banana trees and leaves 
for Rama's reception, she would strain 
her eyes to have a look of the coming 
holy one. But he did then not come. In 
middle age, she would keep the (uU water- = 
vessel, and the offering of flowers, ready for 
RSma. But his advent was not yet. In 
old age, she used to pluck frmts for Rama 
from the trees growing wild in the hermit- 
age. And then one day Rama came with 
I^shmana and ' * b’s d^j^ was 
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Culfillcd Meeting them she relntcd how 
the holy nscctics of the hermitage licfore 
their nsccnsion to heaven !iq» 1 forefotii 
Rami 0 coming with his brother 

When he and Lalcnhmin sreki this shade 
Ik lo thy piesta nil honour pai 1 
Him Shalt thou see and pass awny 
To those blest worlds which ne er decay 
Tome 0 mighty eh cf tlehest 
Oflofty sa nts these w ords addressed ^ 

I n»d up with n niv dwch ng 1 c 
bruits of each sort which woods supply — 
rood culled for thee m endless store 
rxoni every tree on I*atnpi i shore 
Then at their rennest she told nod 
showed her cuc^ta all the wonders and 
glories of the aermitagc, and said — 

Here thou hast seta eneb law n and deli 
And heard the talc 1 had to tell 
Tenait thy •errant, lord I pray 
To cast this mortal shell away 
For I would dwell this 1 fe res gned 
S\ ith those wit saiats of lofty mind 
IVhom I vviUiia tins holy shade 
W ith rerer eatial care obeyed 
Vi hercapoa Ratna said 
Go lady where thou faio wouldst be 
0 thou who well hast honoured de 
Then the aoaent rolarcss resigned her 
body to the flames and ascended to heaven 
IQ a blaee of glory 

Verdict of Aifaorjcan Jurists in the 
Case of ‘William BoheuzoUora 
V.HAT PENALTY SHALL BE P\ID by 
Will anj Hoheniollenj ex War Lord of Ger 
many ? What is the proper measure oftbis 
■one man a respons bil ty for the innumerable 
ru aed homes the thirteen m 11 on slaughtered 
human bcinge the forty million mutifatcd and 
tortured fn the vtofld s greatest and cruellest 

^‘^The Literary Digest ofVw York has 
published a summary of the replies of 328 
American 'jurists to questions like the 
ahoTC Some time tlgo that journal pre 
pared and forwarded to the Justices of the 
State Supreme Courts tq District Coootj 
and Circuit Judges and to the heads of 
the legal departments of Jtmericaa untrer 
< sitics a brief questionnaire Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court were 
omitted because of the likelihood that one 
of their number might be chosen to repre 
«ent Amcnca on the trial tribunal If 
William HohenroIIem is found guilty Tnc 
Djosbt asked both of conspicuous respon 


sihjlity for the war md of autboriiing 
military violations of international law, 
what penalty should be imposed upon 
him? Three hundred and tucnty-eight 
fcphcs were rcceircd covenog cTciyBCC 
tion of the country and representing a 
diversity of opinion tn which the verdict 
of crile and of capital ■punishment preclo- 
Winate Most of these jurists accent it as 
amoral if not n le^a} certainty that the 
guilt of the Ivaiser IS already circumstan 
tiaily cstifbhsheci in the Opinion of civilued 
mankind Especially noticeable m view 
of the circumstance that these replies 
come from men highly trained in legal pro 
cedure and not from laymen is the fact 
that only a negligible number— 18 of the 
328 to be ciaet— hold with Seereta^ 
Lansing that there is no adequate body 
of Jaws under which a man may be tned 
for acts such as those attributed to the 
German Emperor The verdict of these 
represeotatne Awenean jurists would 
seem to be that justice wnfl not have bees 
satisfied until William 11 sfasds to jndg 
meat before a tnbuoal composed u not 
ofhis peers— who might be hard to find- 
fit least of men capable of interpreting and 
carrying out the enhghtened opision of 
mankind in the matter of \\ dhatn II vs 
Civiluation 

The verdict IS given beiotr fa a taboJar 
form 

THE VERDICT OF 328 AJJERICAIf' 
JURISTS IN THE CASE OF 
WILLIAM nOHENZOLLERN 
For Exile , , 137 

For Cap tal Fuaishment lOG 

For Imprisonment , El 

I or Olacr Penalties . 7 

Against Any Trial « "27 

Some jurists have suggested other and 
additional penalties 

It IS the feel ng of several of the jurists 
coosnlted that ta add tion to the sum raised 
by the confiscation of all his property William 
Iioheniolleni 8 shame shoula be made la some 
way to contribute fiutincially to the many m 
nocent people whb may have suffered through 
his acts He should be caged and cihibtetJ 
declares Judge AY ill am E Bnm« oftheTuenlv 
Seventh Jud cial Court of Virginia. lie could 
be seat to Belgium and impnsoned there and 
when tounsts viewed him themoncy should be 
Mven to the Eelgim Government County 
fadge Leroy AT CampheU of Dent Coonty, 
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Col.'ls among tlie jurists in thofo^sl' nffrccnicnt 
with this \-iew. After ereiy dcfthirii worth of 
property belonging to Wilhelm “4^ been tnroeu 
mto afund for thenid ofthe unfortunates, sug- 
gests this judge, he should be put mto a comfort- 
able prison on a milroad-c^r, secure and 
Comfortable as the arerage soldier is 

accommodated with.” The Judge specifies 
' “similar food and bedding— destitute of serraots 

" and outside aid— Mrs. Kaiser his only com- 
panion.— this prisQn,, under secure _ guard, 
transported all orer the world and its rtOM 
advertised in a radius of fifty miles Each 
person to pay one dollar to see him— and ns 
much more as they desire— all proceeds to go, 
as his property did. to the unfortunates be 
caused,” lie should be placed io im Jfoo cage, 

■ or ciiained to the street at the pnnc^nl street 
comers in the city of Paris for the first year, 
^e'na.'iytraViiWTCivse'is, 

year in London, England, ao“ exhibited to 
public scorn and ridicule, suggests Judge Royal 
R. Graham, of Clear Creet, Col., and Distnct 
Judge A. T. Ayres, of Howard, Kan , writes : 
“Itmol-he should be caged as ^ monstrosity, 
and exhibited at so much per,®od the funds 
Riven to French and Belgian rel*«f* . Somewhat 
the same view is taken hy Circuit Judge H. 
Pierre Branain of Miami, Fla ? duplicate 

of thd^throuc-room be made portable, he sug- 
gests, '“the Kaiser drest as/or a receptioa 
, therein,* thea place oa e.xhibitioti in pnocipal 
cit&s of the world, fixing some reasonable 
' ^arcc for admission. Have ^ren to 

' fomiliefl having killed and wounded m the war.” 

- A considerable number of those who vote for 
various punishments also suggest confiscation 
of the Hohensollera property, real and per- 
sonal, by way of damages jo favor of those 
whom he has wronged. Manual labor is sug- 

f ’cstedasn concomitant of his punishment by 
udge Albert P. Stark, of the Sixth Dfetrict of 
. Montana ; &c The Kaiser is a paranoiac, in 
Judge Smith's view, "and should be in an insane 
^ asylum for the rest of his lift.” 

In fhebcfiel of a. great many Ta4lcaS^^ or at 
kast liberals, throughout tb* country, the 
Kaisereitherwill’never be tried, or unllneTer 
- be given a fair trial, because sucb atrislivonld 
entail a real investigation into tbe causes of the 
" World War. It is the conviction of this by no 
m^ns inconsiderable body of opmion that such 
-an impartial inresUgation would reveal the real 
' ' causes of the war among the fanny and riavj' 
clubs, the great munition manufacturers, the 
international commeicial interests, and the 
great capitalists of all the nations Snebare- 
vdation, ne are told, thepowers that rule the 
world will never permit - It may be that Wil- 
liam Hogues, Professor of Law in Kotre Dame 
University, Indiana, speaks for this body of 
opinion when he declares- “Siniplynonseiise !- 
, The men at the bottom of tins insidious pro- 
paganda .which precipitated the' war and has 
. ■ ' 60^16 ‘ • 


tip«cl the world, 'do not seriously contemplate 
a trial of the es-Kaiser. They would be relnc- 
tant to have the world road the evidence he 
might present. The . uar._ fonoued forty-five 
years of general preparation for it. Propa- 
ganda is becoming a science.” 

By the bye, when the reports of theHnater 
Committee Commission and ofthe Congress 
Sub-Committee’s Commission on the 
Panjab disorders are published, cannof 
they be placed, in a snmmarised form _if 
need be, before American, French, Japanese 
and other jurists of independent coimtries 
and their verdicts obtained as to the guilt 
or innocence of Dyer, O’Dwycr and Co., ” 
and how, if found guilty, they should be 
punished ? It is possible that in that case 
Lord Chelmsford and'Mr. Alontagu would 
be found to blame to some extent. . ■ 
Lynching in TJ. S. A. 

While American jurists were judging 
Wilhelm II, their newspapers were report- 
iag and many of them condemning, cases of 
Lynching, with bitter sarcasm the Albany . 
Knickerbocker Press SayS ; “Lynching 
continues to hold place as tlie -great Amc- 
ricaa sport, “'os it remains "a conspicuous-* - 
ly American pastime, altho Russia and ' 
other centers of social uplift are beginning * 
to challenge our supremacy.” The Press 
cites the following table of 1919 lynch* - 
ty States, prepared, by Monroe N. 
Wort, of the Department of Records and 
Research of the Tuskegee Institute. 

Alabama ............ 7 Korth Carolina 3 

Arkansas........ 12 South Carolina 1 

Colorado 2 Tennessee 1 

Florida 5 Tcxas„ 4 

Geor^..... .21 'Washington..- 1 

Louisiana.. 7 West Virginia 2 

Mhsissippi 12 Kansas 'l 

Afissoan,. 2 ■ “ r _ 

Nebraska.-; 1 Total 

There were eighteen more'^lynchings 
titan in 1918. Of the eighty-two persons 
lynched, sevety-five -were, negroes and 
seven were white. One victim was a " 
woman. It is noteworthy, and how- 
ever, that the number of lynchings for. 
1919 was exceptionally large in compari- - 
son with those ‘of other recentr years. In 
1917 there were but thirty-eight lynch- 
ings ; and with thc'^ception ofl9i2, in' 
which tliere were 145, weiind no year ex- 
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cceding tlie b-id record of 1910 nearer than 
1903, in 'which there were 102 The worst 
ye-ir for which there is a record is 1892 
which was signalized by 208 lynchings 
The Knickerbocker Press says furtlier. 

The classic enrae which pro'cides the excuse 
for lynching was alleged against only nine of 
the whole namber The rest were pat to death 
under circumstances of unmentionable cruelly 
and m many cases with n hideous injustice on 
such nJJegafions as taking too much writing 
letters deceiringamob makingboastfulreraarks 
or discussing a lynching Seren human beings were 
tortured to death m the South in 1919 against/ 
whom no charge was even reported One luck 
less lodiridual was burned to death because he 
had been acquitted in the courts of shooting a 
policeman one because be ^eatured to apical 
from Ins sentence often years mpnsooforat 
tempting the lift of another ana one because 
the courts had reduced his sentence to life un 
pTisonment Sometimes we wonder what the 
llolsheTiki think of us 

Wiao Worda on Communal 
Bepresentation 

' The Bern Israel community declared 
long ago that it did not require communal 
representation A conference of Marwans 
in the Central Pronnees made the same 
declaration Nowrxve have the editor of 
the Christian organ The I oong- Afen of 
India deeianng himself ngatnst such re- 
presentation Says he 

It seems evident that at least the Indian 
Christians in the Madras Presidency will bare 
conceded to them the rights of a separate elec 
torate Their demands have been met ja the 
fullest degree possible We w onder whether this 
is a matter for congratulation Ue have added 
one more burden to the man who caQs himself a 
Christian Take for example the case of a 
eomert lie makes his decision because of a 
personal rehgious expericnee. Uc can accept 
XwTO iesujjfje sf that jjad judmit kuro xt>fo our 
society „and Incidentally now to a special elec 
torate May we ask wliat connection is there 
between a man ncceptiog Jesus Christ and bcwiR 
compelled to invest nhnsclf with certain pohticM 
nchU or handicaps cuttmglum off even more 
fully from those bound to him by ties of blood 
kinship and fnendship ? The whole matter needs 
Very serious consideration We trust that those 
who withotil their consent are compelled to 
vote in special electorates whether Mohatnedan, 
European or Indian Christian wiH be indmdu 
filly permitted to withdraw themselves ami vote 
lathe general electorate \%e bclieie therrare 
some coeh who as a mitlef of coa^cteace and 
* fts men of good wdl ' will wiUiogly ablure any 


nghts which special communities mnv confer 
upon them 

The suggestion that n voter belong 
logtoa community to which special re- 
presentation has been given should bave 
the option ofvotmgin the general electorate, 
has heen made before, and IS a wise one The 
Reform Rules ought to give effect to this 
suggestion It offers the means of gradually 
domg away with communal representa 

tlOD 

Government and the Problem of 
Poverty in India 
In his recently published booh '‘The 
Making of Modern England, ’ Dr Gilbert 
Slater says — • 

Among the prominent facts with regard to 
India which are confessed in the Statistical Abs 
tract ire tint jhc average death rate for the fen 
yearsending lOOS was between thirty four and 
thirty five per thousand, which represents nu 
excess of Dunteessary deaths judging by the 
standard of n country like Japan of some four 
millions per annum Poverty and ignorance arc 
the obvious causes of this oppolliogdeath rate 
The fundamental duty of the Government is to 
protect the people against devostnlmg pJagnes 
and famines ami the obvious means of doing so 
» to train the most giffed ofihe native popila 
tion to lead the people in the fight against the 
evils which beset tnem How little the Untiih 
GoreraaieDt in India rrahscs this duty may be 
judged by the statistics orgruduates turned out in 
Ibc year 1919 20 in different professions jn me- 
dicine there w ere hut thirty , in engineering only 
seventeen in Agriculture not a single one but 
lu arts there were 2 lie and in law 570 •' 

And yet tbe craze IS for stJl more um 
versities, not for more medical enginceriug 
ogncultural ond technological colleges I 

Tbo Khilafat ‘Hartal’. 

The peaceful passing off of the Ehilofat 
Harial day, observed by Ifiutfus nad" 
Movlcms m all Provinces has been a 
distinct moral gam The editor of the 
Caihohe Herald of India writes ns a 
oeutral observer 

The rndny httrtaJ passed off quietlj nnd 
we don t care whether the Sultan feels any the 
better or any the worse for it Uhetherfhe Turk 
stays or goes theh/irtal has been a great poh 
ttcalsocccss in this sense that itniatks a step for 
word in the pohlicnl rcbooling of the crowds 
This IS *he first successful effort »a collective self 
icstroiat and If repeated it is bound whether 
forgood Ocevil (WhyforcTil if it be a prepara 
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tion for Ilome Rule’— Ed , M R-), to prepare for 
Home Ride a people thoroughly disciplined and 
trained to follow its leaders >t 

This aspect should not escape the notice of 
students in pohtics A bartal is only a bit of 
political drill and it matters little to what object 
the drill is applied At the first trial Drill Ser- 
geant Gandhi coached his people on the Rowlatt 
Act, and the pupil broke down, this time be 
made them practise on tbe Sultan, and may be 
the Sultan will break down, but the pupil has 
been broken in It promises well for the future 
So far the organisers of the bartal ought to 
be satisfied w ith the turn events are taking The 
Turkish Government is allowed to remaia m 
Constantmople, and the Allies will only occupy 
the Bosphoms, the fleet the War, Post and Tele 
CTaph offices the Town Hall, the barracks the 
forts, the harbonrs and the quays, the Bants, 
the Mmistry and other public buildings, leaving 
all the rest to the Turkish Government ' 

Yes, a// the rest, even if this all attain 
the gigantic magnitude of a big zero • 

“Terrible Justice” for Germany. 

In his reply to the representations of 
the Khilnfat Deputation, Mr Lloyd George 
obserred that Germany has bad or -would 
have “terrible lustice ” How terrible, ap 
■pears in part from J M Keynes's Ecoao- 
mic Consequences of the Peace, to hich 
work sever^ papers have recently referred 
Not having read the book ourselves, we 
take the following paragraphs from the 
Catholic Herald ol India as giving some 
idea of the contents of the work so far as 
they relate to Germany — 

A mflitary revolution backed up by capita 
lists has broken out in Bcihu and the two rival 
Governments are hesitating between a compro- 
mise and an appeal to force or civil war Having 
IcwnmiiK: Ctanjeqovnves 
of the Peace, we are only surprised the crash 
came so late 

The bulk of the Treaty of Peace is fair, but it 
must be admitted that some of its clauses are 
iniquitous, paganand vindictive, being framed 
for the distinct purpose not of punishing Ger- 
many but of raining her for ever 

The financial clauses would beat a Kabub 
Germany’s capital sum of mdebtedness is to roll 
up at compound mterest so that her debt must 
double itself in fifteen years and she must hand 
over to the Allies the whole of her surplus pro- 
duction »n perpetuity 

Then again all private German property in 
Alsace-Lorrame is confiscated b> the French 
Government without being credited as repara 
tion The whole railway system of the two 
praviaces is ceded to France Germany keeping 


the liabilities and debts contracted m respeit 
of it, without agam receiving a credit on this 
account m respect of reparation ^ 

Then all pnvate pre war contracts between 
Allied and German nationals maj be cancelled 
if they are in Germany’s favour, and revived if 
they favour the Allied nationals All Germany’s 
nghts and interests m neighbounng temtones 
are ebmmated and her capital confiscated 

The Allies may confiscate any German busi- 
ness, enterprise or property in any part of the 
world acquired or to be acquired up to May, 
1921 All German over sea investments and 
connections are destroyed On what moral 
^grotmds this sort of fireebooting can be defended 
» more than we can tell But more indefensible 
atiU 13 the acquisition by France of the Saar 
Basin, for it is outside the scope of rraaration 
France receives 20 million tons of coal annually 
in compensation for destruction of mines, but 
as, besides, the Saar Basin was wanted for the 
purpose of worlnng the iron fields of Lorrame, 
and as Germany cannot industrially livewithout 
It, the Basin has been confiscated This with 
the loss of Upper Silesia will leave Germany 
with an output of 36 million tons of coal for 
industnal purposes as agamst a total pre v ar 
ootout of 139 miUion tons 

The clauses relating to the transport and the 
tanlT systems of Germany ard described by J 
Keynes as ’ pinpricks, interferen-'es and vesa 
tions, not so muu objectionable for their sohd 
consequence, as dishonourable to the Allies m 
the hgot of their professions” and assurances 
AD imports to Germany are privileged, but none 
ofber exports, with the result that she cannot 
get nd other products, and «he must aUow her- 
self to be flooded with luxuries, such as cham- 
pagne and silk All clauses relating to Germany’s 
nver system are largely unnecessary nnd vexa- 
tious the whole system is taken qut of German 
control and all the local and domestic business 
of the great river towns will be subject to a 
foreign jurisdiction 

* The pohey " concludes the same iwiter ‘of 
reducing Germany to servitude for a generation 
of degrading the lives of miDions of human 
beings, and -of depriving a whole nation of 
happiness, should be abhorrent and detestable,— 
abhorrent and detestable cvenif it wcrepossible, 
even if it enriched Durselv es even if it did not 
sow the decayof the whole ciMlisedbfc of Europe 
Ivations are not authorised bj religion or by 
natural morals to visit on the children oftheir 
enemies the misdoings of parents or of rulers ’ 
And that is what we have done bhall ire 
then be rarpnsed at the outbreak of revolution ? 

“What has Islam done for 
• the World ?” 

The Empire, m its colossal ignorance 
aud blindness of prejudice, writes — 

Now, since the Moslem leaders are 
Chnstiao powers for mercy, we ' 
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Dsl. wbat has Warn erer done for the norM? 
In arts and sciences Islam has been absolntelj 
stenle In blobdslied and rapme Islam has bero 
strong, but the modern ■world has had enough 
of that coarse game iVdl Mr Shaukat Ah, the 
Aga Khan or any other brave Moslem us 
■what Islam has done for the world, except an 
alternation between jnas«acres and a humble 
j petition to the Chnstiao powers when things 
became too strong ? 

The ■writer is to be pitied. He may 
consult aach an ordinary book of reference 
as the Encyclopaedia Bntannica, articles 
"Arabia'’,«"Arabian Philosophy'', “Arabs", 
5.C. In^the middle ages the Musalmans 
were the teachers of Europe One need not 
go outside India for eiideace of Musalman 
- statesmanship, administrative eapadty, 
m mis cmA \tiiws, &c. The SriiisVi 
have inherited some of their public works, 
as roads, their loind revenue system, &c 
They were the greatest historians of 
India in the modern sense. As for their 
achic'^ementa mthe arts of civilised life, the 
best sumttiaty is to be found in the late Mr. 
M. G. Ranade’s address at the Indian 
National Social Conference held at 
Ludwnow m 1000, as pnated in his works 

As for rapine and uloodshed, it can^be 
mathematicatly demonstrated from the 
works of Western Christian writers that 
the Christian nations of Europe hold the 
palm. In spite of alleged Moslem ruthless- 
ness, even a small people like the 
AnuenJans have not been exterminated , 
but a study of the history ofEuropcou 
colonisation in North and South America, 
Australasia, and Africa, shows how many 
populous tnbes there have been thoroughly 
exterminated and how moBy are all but 
extinct. , 


proportion of tlie revenues. Anglo-Indiaa 
jpamalists and ofhcials norr invoke the 
dead Mr. G, K. Gokbalewhea it suits their 
purpose to do so ; but the h'Hn^ Gokliale’s 
endeavours were ns imavaihug as those of 
any other councillor. The reason why the 
councillors have all along failed in their 
efforts, is not that they are lacking 
in intelligence, industry or arguments, 
but that they fiaie not got the lotmg 
Qiajority. _ 

It is not to be expected then that where 
fio many able and devoted councillors ha% c 
fiiilcd, any journalistic labours on our part 
will effect a breach in the w'alls of tlie 
l^reaucratic citadel So instead of any 
(jahorate criticism of the Budgit., wc 
propose to jot down a few brief remarks. 

^ the dnanciol statement for 1919-20, 
the total actual re%-enuc was gi«a os Rs. 
1S5H crores, of which Rs Solfi crorea 
have been spent for military purposes. 
That C3 per cent, of the revenue* should 
he spent for military purpo«e8 shows on 
abnormal state, of things. This must mean 
thestarviDgof production by means of 
ognculture and other industries, of cduca* 
tioa, of sanitation, S:c , and must in the 
losg run lead to hsasdal bankruptcy But 
itjs not this that we iutend moinlyto 
say m this Note. 

India is at present a pheaomcanlly 
illiterate country and her educational ex- 
penditure is lower than that of any other 
civilised country, as tlie following figures 
of educational expenditure per head of the 
peculation of different countries, published 
ly thc-New Zealand and In^a League, 
wdl show ; 


' Military Effort and Educational 
, Endeavour. • ' 

Year after j car, for decades, Indian non- 
official members of the IndiM Legislative 
Council hai-e laboriously criticised tbcBud- 
get. They have brought forward various 
araiiDcntS and facts in support of tbcir 
cnticlsms and contentions But all this 
has not produced any material ellcct on the ^ 
heads of expenditure .In the direction of.’- 
popuiar deza.ands ' On the contrary, nulr- 
taiynnd rajhv.ny expenditure ^ has, year 
after j ear, gone on ub'orbing an increasing 


The Coitcd states Shilling!. 
SiritierlaDd 13 

Austria 11 

England nnd Woles 10 
Canada ' P 
Scotland 0 

Gennany G 

The Netherlands C 
Sweden , , G 

Kelgiam S 

Norway ’ G 

Trance 4 

Anstno a 

Spam 1 

Italv 1 

Japttfi ' - 1 


8 e. 
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Russia 7*4 t| 

Some other facts and figures published 
the same League v.dl be found instruc 
iive as sho'aing hoa\ low India’s position 
IS eclucationalli 

In England the first step toward^ maUng 
education compulsory xvas taken in 1870 by 
introducing what was called pcmiissiTC com 
pulsion, len years later the compulsion was 
made absolute In 1871 -13 3 per cent of the 
«chool going population nasunacr mstruction, 
in 1876 66 per cent and by 1803 erery ebdd 
that should have been at school ssas at school 
The problem of mass education was solved m 
12 j ears 

In Japan before 1872 only 28 per cent of the 
school going population was at «chooI and b 3 
1900 nearly 00 perxent was under instruction 
Turning to Russia m 1880 onlv 1 2 per cent of 
tie total population was at school (the percent 
age IS ennoualy the same as in India in 1882) 
in 1006 7 the percentage had risen to 4 o as 
agamsflOm India In the United States m 
1010 21 per cent of the whole population was 
receiving elementary education in Canada la 
Australia m Switzerland in Great Bntain asdi 
Ireland the percentage varied from 20 to 17 
In Germany, m Austria Ilungarj^, m Norway 
and IS theNetherlaads the proportion was horn 
17 to 13 per cent In France it was slightly 
ohove X4 per cent in Sweden 14 percent in 
Denmark 13 per cent in Belgium 12 per cent in 
japan 11 per cent in Italy Greece and Spam 
trom 8 to 9 per cent m Portugal and Russia 
It was between 4 and 5 per cent and in British 
India it was only 1 9 per cent 

The ca«6 of the PbUippuie Islands is interest 
mg The Fhhippmes passed under the tnle of 
America at the close of the last centurv In 
1903 nearly 2 per ccat of the population was 
at school In 1909 there was nearly o per cent 
at Echooh Dnnng the same period— penod of 
phenomenal progress in Indian education as the 
officials there declare— the percentage rose 
from 1 6 to 1 9 per cent [ 3 26 in 191T— 18 
in India and more than 10 per cent m 1919 
in Turkey —Ed V R ] 

Why does India lag behind ^ Because 
Government does not spend sufficicot 
money for the advancement of education 
on the pretext that there is mo money m 
the pubbe treasury But even when 
quite tmexpectedfy , money has to be found 
for^ mibtary -pnrpoces, it can be Tound 
easily The Budget tstimate for nuhtary 
expenditure in 1919 20 was Rs 64 crores 
in round numbers Bat the actual military 
expenditure has been Rs crores So 

Govemmentlad unexpectedly io find not 
one or two rupees extra but Tw ENia one 


Crores extra And the mon^ has been 
found \Vby tbencannot n similar additional 
amount be found, not anevpectedh hut by 
previous dchberation and eJiort, for educa 
tion,’ Let us see how far this sum may go 
in giving free primary education to our 
bojs and girls 

It would be quite enough for the pur 
poses of pnmary education -if all boys and 
girls of the ages of from 5 to 10 had its 
benefits Now according to the census of 
1911, there were in Bntish India 3,42,14,- 
1C2 boys and girls of the ages of 5 to 10 
According to the official report on "Indian 
Education in 1917 18" published by the 
Bureau oCEducation m India, the average 
annual cost of educating each pupil in 
primary schools m British India is R<? 

5 511 It would be easy now to work 
out the cost of giving pnmarj education 
to all our children Let us suppose their 
number now stands at 3,50,00,000 and 
the cost per bead is Rs 5-8 The total 
expenditure w ould then be Rs 19H crores 
This amount is less tlian the 21 crores 
which Government had unexpectedly to 
find for military purpo*es Tie there/ore, - 
contend with absolaie conneiion that 
Goyemment is and has alua^s been in a 
position to give free pnmary edac'iUon to 
all our children vnthout any special fhsb 
taxation for the purpose 

I\e will support our position by some 
other facts and argtunents In the year 
1884-85 the military expenditure was 
16 96 crores of rupees In 1919 20 it 
stood at 85 33 crores It would require 
more credulity than any mtelbgent man 
possesses to beheve that this huge fivefold 
increase has been absolutely necessary, or, 
if necessary, that these vast sums faa\c 
been incurred solely or even mainlj in the 
interests of India It may be argued that 
raiUtaiy operations have now become 
vastly more saenhfic. and expensive than 
before the war Granted But even in 
191516 the expenditure was m round 
numbers 33 crores, in 1916 17 thirty seven 
crores, and in 1917 18 forty five crores 
Bor the j ear 1920 21 s6me 60 crores have 
been badgeted for So onrmilitar) expendi 
tuie Is now to stand mucli higher than even 
the erage of the years-of ^e great 
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And xre are required to believe that bow- 
ever huge the military expeudlture in any 
year, it was, is or will be indispensable, 
and could be and can be found, but that 
19 crores of rupees for universal free pri* 
mary education cannot he considered 
necessarj’ and cannot be found by any 
means. This we absolutely refuse to 
believe. 

Railway Expenditure & Educational 
Expenditure. 

But, after all, it may be argued that 
order must be maintained in the country, 
and India and the Empire must be deftn- 
ded against foreign aggressors, "and, there- 
fore, military expenditure, however large, 
is urgent and indispensable. Well and 
good. But it can by no means be argued 
that railivay expenditure is of similar 
urgency. Let us see how it has increased 
in the course of years 

In ills Budget speech in 1907 Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale said : ''Time was, not long ago, 
when the Government ne^e^ thought of 
spending more than four or five crores a 
* year on railways,” For the year 1920-21, 
a sum of Rs. 31^ crores has been budgeted 
for Thus in the current year Rs. 2$ or 
27 crores more would be spent than was 
spent per annum in the days referred to 
by Mr. Gokhale. Even in theyear 1907, he 
criticised the proposal to spend Rs. 131* 
crores on rmlways thus : "131* crores js 
a very large amount to spend in any one 
year on railways. But now wc shall be 
obliged to spend 18 crores more than even 
that large amount. And we have shown 
that only 19 crores would be quite sufli* 
cieiit to give free primarj’ education to 
•AUann'ilulAmni. ‘Iju.-b-radKuU'd’.'diKuUnig 
huge sums on railways, Government bad 
desired to educate our children first, it 
would not have been impossible to fulfil 
that desire. It cannot be said that rail- 
vvays arc a more urgent* necessity for the 
physical, mental and moral welfare of the 
people tlinn education. On the contrary, 
without education, no adequate jirogrcsa 
in physical strength and health, material 
prosperity, culture, morals and spirituali- 
ty is possible. ' 

It IS true,' Railways arc now a • sour^ 


of income. But, if the bureaucrats had 
not in their shortsightedness. and foolish 
selfishness been 'practically hostile to the 
spread of educaUoa of the right kind, if 
they had fostered its growth, the people 
would have by now become so prosperous 
that the state revenues would have gained 
more than from' Railways. It should, 
moreover, be borne in mind that up to 
lOlT-lS a capital of about 660 crores 
of mpecs bad been sunk in Railways, 
and. that in 1806 the evidence before 
the Welby Commission showed that 
the deficit on the Railways of India 
amounted to 52 crores or aboqt a crorc a ' 
year. In 1909 Sir Diushaw Wacha prov- 
ed that the net earnings of the Railways 
were under one per cent. (’91 per cent.), or, 
allowing for the annuities ns repayment of 
capital, QTBouoted to almost 1.20 per tent. 
after CO wars. In the appendix to bis 
remarkable paper on Indian Railway 
Finance he gives a table showmg a net 
loss of 52 crores from 18'iS to 1895, a 
gain of 11 crores from 1805 to 1910, or a 
total set loss of 41 crores to 1910. ■ Mom 
gain has since then accrued, ijutmbstofit 
during the war by raising freights and 
passenger fares, reducing the number of 
trains and in other ways putting the 
poblic to serious loss and loconventeace. 

The income from Railways is, moreover, 
very dearly bought, so far as the pcopje 
arc concerned. As Mr. GoUhale said in 
the course of his budget speech in 1902 t 

The iCnglisb mercantile classes have _ been 
conciliated by vndertakmc the construction k >( 
Railvroye on on unprecedentedly l.arge scale-^ 
progmoiine following programme in brcatliless 
succession— sometimes inspite .of the protests 
ofihe rinnnce Member— a policy which, what- 
ever lts'*flav«Jlr!igeB,’iias’iiirpAi‘o/ticicrv>-tiiwc 
and more the few stregghog noa-agricultaral 
industries that the country possessed nnd throw 
a steadily increasme number on the single pre- 
canous resources of agnculture. 

' To which injnrious effect of Railways 
should be addeJ the spread of malaria, of 
which their alignment in disregard of 
natural drainage and the unfilled borrow-* 
pits are n main cause. • 

Military Expenditures of 
'Japan and India. 

The Fioaect Member said in the course 
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of Ills financial statement that "Japan has 
made a provision for its military expendi- 
ture in 1920 which is more than thr^ 
times that of 1918." The drift 6f his 
argument is plain. But he should have 
informed the Council, by how much 
Japan’s estimated revenues for 1920 ex- 
ceeded the revenues of 1918, and what 
fraction the military expenditure of 1920 
is of the total revenue. India has no 
navy, and her military expenditure is 
practically entirely for the army and 
this expenditure would be in 1920-21 
forty-three per cent, of her total re 
venues. What we should hke to know 
is, whether Japan's expenditure on her 
iirinjr alone in 1920 is 43 per cent, of 
her total revenues We presume not._ We 
showed in our last year’s April issue 
that in 1918-19 Japan’s expenditure for her 
army alone was 15.9 per cent, of her total 
revenues, that her expenditure in that year 
for both army and navy was 36 7 per cent, 
of her total revenues, but that India’s ex- 
penditure for her army alone in that year 
was 61.6 of her total revenues 

The Finance Member ought also to 
have mentioned the amounts of Japan’s 
army and navy expenditure separately in 
1920. '"In 1918-19 she spent about 40 
crores of rupees for both army and navy, 
the expenditure for her army alone being 
about Rs 17,20,00,1)00 5 v.hereas in that 
year India spent for her army alone 
Rs. 66 crores. 

Other differences should also be pointed 
out. Japan’s military expenditure enables 
her to maintain her independence and to 
bold her head up everywhere in the world : 
^dia’s military expenditure enables the 
-British people to keep Indians in subjec- 
tion {which is different from the compara- 
tively more honourable and desirable kind 
of "British connection” spoken of in the 
Royal Proclamation by His Majesty King 
George Y) and prevent fordgnpeoples from 
invading India, and this subjection makes 
every free country look down upon Indi- 
ans, leading America and the British 
Dominions to pass Exclusion Laws 
^ against them. Japan’s navy is a means 
of maintaining her independence and 
protects and helps in^ spreading her 


commerce. India has nothing similar to 
show, her overseas trade being in foreign 
hands and most of the big industrial con- 
cerns in the land being owned and manag- 
ed by foreigners^ Every yen(s«Re. 1-8) 
that Japan spends for, her army and 
navy, in salaries, equipment, munitions, 
&c , goes to some Japanese pocket or 
other : the larger part of the military 
expenditure of India goes to fill foreign 
pockets. The experience gained by Japan’s 
military and naval officers remains in the 
country for her sen’iee : the experience 
gamed by India’s military officers, who 
are Europeans, goes to add to the power 
and greatness of Great Britain. 

If the army in India were Indianised, 
she could have for her money a larger and 
a more efficient army, or she could have 
as large and efficient an array as now 
for much less money than she has to 
spend at present. And in that case her 
military expenditure would also make 
her people more rich in money, experience 
and the world’s respect. 

The Finance Member bos cited the pre- 
cedent of Japan simply to support the 
increase of India’s military expenditure. 
Would he agree to learn economy, too, from 
that country ’ The highest salary paid 
in Japan, namely, that paid to the Prime 
Minister, is Rs. 18,000 per annum; the’ 
highest salary and allowance combined 
paid to any of her officers abroad is paid 
to her ambassadors in Great Britain, 
U.S A , and France, and that is Rs. 54,000 
per annum. We learn from the Govern- 
ment of India Civil Budget Estimate for 
the year 1919-20, p. 41, that the salary of 
the Governor-General was Rs. 250800, 
sumptuary allowance Rs. 21000 and tour 
expenses Rs. 261000. The highest salary 
paid to any general in Japan is Rs.' 11250 
per annum ; in India the Commauder- 
in-Cfaief gets Rs. 100,000 per annum. 

Does our Government exist to emulate 
Jap^ only in increasing army expenditnre ? 
Did it ever or does it even now cherish the 
ambition of rivalling Japan’s educational 
achievement ? Did it ever or does it even 
now think of doing as much for the 
country’s agriculture, manufacturing in- 
dastriea, commerce, and sanitation, as the 
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Japanese government has already achieved 
in the spheres of Japanese agriculture, 
mimufactures, commerce and sanitation ? 

Dohot take the name of Japan in vain. 

The Afghan and N. W. Frontier 
Wars. 

In explaining why military expendi- 
ture in 1919 20 exceeded the budget allot- 
ment of 64 crores by 21 crores, the 
Finance Member said • “The Afghan war 
has involved us in a heavy defiot " He 
also said : 

“The peace, which for a seneratiOn has 
existed on oar borders, has been brohen , and 
the armies of India hare returned from France, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine only to find laid 
upon them the further task of defending the 
sod of India from a threatened invasioo Irom 
Afghanistan • That penl averted, they have 
bad to face a prolonged campaign, and in the 
most ardnons conditions, in redacmg the 
Mahsud and Wazir tnbes " 

i^Tiat were the causes of the “threat- 
ened invasion from Afghanistan ’’’ The 
Afghan version was that the Amir had 
beard of revolutionary and rebdtious 
moYemenis Is the Paojab, and, ia orderto 
prevent the spread of rcvolutioaaty'pro- 
pagandaacross tlieborder into his territory, 
was manoeuvring his troops j this w'ns 
nustaken by the British Govemmentfor 
an intended invasion. The Eritish version 
was that the Afghan troops were really 
aggressors who were coming Jo invade 
India. If the Afghan version >vcrc accepted 
ns true, the A%ban military movements 
were due to the reports of thercbellioninthe 
Panjab, spread by among others the British 
ofhcials and journalists themselves. If the 
British version were accepted as true, the 
'Afghans had fheserions intention of invad- 
ing India. But tlie Afghans, though not 
ecjcntificaify ci\-{lised like the British, ‘arc 
not fools Why should they, a small nation 
with cot much material resources, sect to 
provoke a quarrel wth the UriUsti people, 
cow the most powerful in the wortd? 
Even Bolshevik intrigues, if there were 
such, conld not possibly have deceived 
them into believing that a successful inva- 
sion of India would be an easy task.. If 
they seriously intended to invade India, 
it must have been because they believed 


the British reports of a rebellious Panjab 
and India and expected help from the 
Pa^abis and other inebans. So, here 
again, it is the "reported rebellion in the 
Panjab which was one of the indirect 
causes of the threatened invasion from 
Afghanistan Supposing there was really 
a rebellion in the extra-Joyal Panjab of the 
recent war-period, was not the Panjab 
administration to blame in the least ? Bat 
if there whs no rebellion, why were reports 
ofa rebellion spread ? So, either the 
Panjab rulers ought to hare so acted ns 
to" be able to keep their extra-loyal Panjab 
loyal when the great.. war was over, and 
then there would not have been a rebellion 
to tempt the Afghans "into an invasion, 
or, the British olHcials and journalists 
ought not to have spread false reports of 
rel^Uion, having the effect of misleading 
the Afghans into cherishing hopes of 
receiving help fromthc Indians in base they 
uivadetf India If the British ofiietal and 
non-odicial sojourners in India really be- 
lieved th.at there was a rebelEoa, it was 
b^ause they knew that the people were 
discontented. If the people had been 
contented, there would not have been 
any rebellion or a wrong belief that tliere 
was a rebellion Discontent produced 
cither a rebellion, or a bchef that 
there was a rebellion and report in . 
accordance therewith, and the former or 
the latter tempted the A%Jinns to invade 
India And it was misgovemment whicli 
prodoced discontent. So, It ‘is clear that 
the remedy for threatened in\ asions is not 
merely the increase ofmilltary expenditure, 
hut such good government as would 
moke the people contented The Pcrsiair 
sage Saadi was not wrong when he 
wrote •- 

“Ha rovat sb 7A ian wn’tjang i Ibasm 

aiminnishui. 

Z'aali shahin^htth~i^di) ra raj-at laskar (tst " 
“Be oa frwndly terms iMlh thy subj«ts, pad 
rest ca«y about the warfare -of thiue encoiies ; 
for to an upright prince fiis people fa nn tirmy." 

, It is quite ca^y to be on fnimdly terms 
with the Indians, —tliCy are so easily 
satisfied and lawabidtog. Educate them, 
teach and help them to proilucc more 
food and manufacture their own raw 
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joaterials/ tench and help them to make 
their villages and towns health^, and 
give them the rights ofeituens, and they 
will be contented. 

The Afghans' and frontier and trans- 
frontier men who come to India for trade 
and usury find vast numbers of Indians 
weak, sickly, timid and without arms 
That gives indirect , encouragement to 
turbulent men to indulge in raids The 
imposing array of British officers and 
British privates in the Indian army and 
“the provision of ice plants, electric fans 
and lights” for them, which Mr Haifcy 
spoke of, also tells foreigners cither that 
the Indians are incapable of defending their 
coantiy without the leadership pud help 
of foreigners or that there is mutual dis- 
trust between them and the Britishers 
So whichever supposition be true, foreign 
foes may be encouraged to invade India 
whenever they think the circumstances are 
favorable for the purpose. For the defence 
ofindiaitis, therefore, necessair that the 
Ihdions should be contented, well fed, arm- 
ed, and free from subjection to such laws 
as are calculated to emasculate them and 
cow them dowm and moke them cownrds 

Tor more than a generation the N -W. 
frontier tribes^have been occasionally raiding 
India. It has seemed to us a mystery why 
the British power which has humbled 
mighty Germany to the dust has not 
been able to brmg the small frontier 
tribes permanently to their senses, or to 
snbdue them. They dwell in a difficult 
mountainous country, no^ doubt. But 
the British people have be«i successful in 
military expeditions even in more difficult 
regions. And W’esterf" nations haVi not 
hesitated even to practically exterminate 
very troublesome foes. It may be sup- 
osed that the border tracts have been 
cpt os n sort of training ground for the 
army, but that would be considered a 
rather vrild guess unsupported by facts 
In any case, an explanation is needed 
which will convince Iny men W'hy the 
border tnbes cannot be made to refrain 
permanently from troubling India. 

^ . Sir J. C. Bose. 

From the news pubUshed first by the 
AngiV/unan and then hr ’* it 

' 6U^16 


seems, the Fellow's of the Royal Society 
have at last proved that heterodoxy in 
science is not an unpardonable offence in 
their eyes ; for they have, it appears, at 
length agreed to elect to be one ofsthem- 
sclvesSir J. C. Bose.whohasbyhisworLin 
biology revolutionised the outlook of that 
science and shattered many of the long- 
standing pet theories of orthodox phy- 
siologists IVe congratulate the Fellows 
on their Conversion to the faith 'that is in 
StrJ C. Bose, and congratulate our illus- 
trious countryman on his success in being 
able to bnng round the eminent scientists 
of Great Bntain to his view s Had Prof. 
Bose continued to bean original researcher 
only in physics, which he at first was, 
hewooldlong ago have been elected an 
F R. S. But in the course of his physical 
mvestigations, he came upon the 
track of sweeping biological «nerallsa- 
tions which had an irresbtible msdnatioil 
for the synthetic and monistic Indian 
mind. So be had to bid goodbjre to his 
already greatwork m physics w'hicli might 
have been greater still in course of years, 
and devote himself to biology. His w ork in 
thisprovince upset some previoi«ly received 
theories and created antagonism.^ It took 
him years to convert his critics and 
aotagooists.' He has now triumphed, and . 
as a former bumble pupil of the great 
scientist the editor of this journal offers 
him obeisance. . ^ _ 

India Lns stood for unity from time 
immemorial. Her scientist has worked to^ ' 
establish the underlying unity of thc^ 
sciences and of natural phenomena in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms and the 
world of the non-living. -He has achieved 
sucres", in his success the unifying genins of 
India has triumphed, and wc, her children, 
ore happy. 

» Prof. J. 0. Boko* at Leeds. 

Prof Bose has beeaverywarmlyreceived 
wherever he has lectured in England 
It was to be expected, therefore, that 
his lecture before Leeds University would 
be n very great success, which it 
was, and the audience gave him 
ovation. Sur Michael Sadler, •' 
•chnncellor, epoke for a \i 
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hour {n most glowing terms of tlie Bose 
Institute-^how it was most benutifal 
0:115110011/, how it was arranged for 
carrying out the highest research, how a 
new departure had. been ' made there 
> for real pursuit of knowledge and not 
the soul-killing examination system of 
examining universities, and how the wwk 
carried out there brought the intellectual 
world nearer and nearer. He spoke very 
eloquently about Prof. Bose's services 
towards iatcllectual advancement, and 
also about Lady Bose’s work for the 
advancement of her sex. 

1 Congress Commission's Report 
on Pu^ab Disorders. 

The Commissioners appointed by the 
Panjah Sub-committee of the Indian 
National Congress to inquire into the 
Pgnjab disorders have submitted their 
report, and it has been published The 
Bomhny Chronkk has published in the 
form of a supplement a fuller, summary 
w than any other that we have seen. The 
Report IS signed by Messrs. M. K Gaodbi, 
C«R. Das, Abbas S Tvabji, and M. R. 
Jayakar. They are all trained lawyers. 
The secretary, Mr. K. Santanan, is also 
a harrister-at-Iaw. The two other members 
of the Commissiofl, who also worked hard 
and at great sacrifice up to a tcrtaln stage 
when they were called away from this duty 
by other urgent public work, were Pandits 
Afadau Mohan Malaviya and Aloti l,a] 
Nehru, both tridncd lawyers. The method 
adopted by the Commission was such as 
would be approved by the highest jurists 
The tone of the Report is judicial, 
dispassionate and dignified. The recom- 
mendations, which are all entitled to full 
puiJiIc-ssuppunt ifiw iftmr Jeilrg- vricuKtNv; 
in most eases rather err on the side of 
moderation and leniency. The wboteof India 
and civilised humanity have been placed 
under a he.avy debt of gratitude by the 
scir-«acrii5ring laboum of the Commission. 

The publication of the Congress 
Commission’s Report before that of the 
Hunter Committee's Report is a distinct 
gain, for which both the Commissioflew 
and tho5e entrusted wnththe onerous work 
of printing and publishing the Report, ore 
entiUciT to additional tbank« 


There is no doubt the Report has been 
already sent abroad to make its contents 
available to the a’r3ised world outside 
India. 

A National Week. 

' Tie second week of the current month, 

. when last year the awful Panjab tragedies 
took place, is to be observed with befitting 
solemnity and collections are to be made 
for the Jallianwala Bagh' memorial. It 
should be enough to note the fact and c.'iU 
attention to it. 

The following telegram has been sent to 
the S«retaries of all Provincial Congress 
Committees ; 

•‘Kindly arrange your province, all districts, 
tnhstls, village collection, funds, Jallmowala 
National W’eek 6th to IStlt April memorial, 
Amritsar per Gaodhyee’s appeal. Tea lalihs 
reqaired, time short, earnest .nreent efforts 
ocMcd Organise reliable, ifidoenrial, collection 
committees, fix fee meetings, CUi, 12th, and 
13Ui April. Arrange collect funds daily door ' 
to door. Request Press ah over cenatrr hotb 
Boglisb nnd vemaeular to co-operate oad assist 
in every way." 

Report of Social Sorrlco Exhibition. 

, During the Easter holidays In IDIS, o 
Social ^rvicc Exhibition was held In 
Calcnttft, This was the first exhibition of 
its kind in Bengal and, if we are not mis- 
taken, in India, too. It roused such interest 
and proved so instructive that xt was kept 
open for a week longer than was originally 
arranged. It was organised by Dr. D.^N. 
Maitra and Mr. Sammon. The Report is 
now in our bonds. We have cot seen a 
better got-np and more strikingly artistic 
report. Those who had not the good 
fortune to see the exhibition will, on 
*e«uliig*itk2reioAxt ivgm* .tho.* dhy Jatd 
not seen it, “and w3J look fom-ard to a 
repetition of it, keeping the Report ns the 
best available substitute. Those who saw 
the exliibition will have their memory of it 
refreshed by the report. A perusal of it is 
somewhat of au education in social service. 

It contains 33 well-executed illustrations 
printed on art paper. We arc thankful to 
I)r. D. N. Maitra, the ever resourcefnJ sad 
indefatigable honorary sccrctai^ of^the 
Bengal Social Service League for a copy. 
Copies may be obtained from Cfaocker- 
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burtty, Cbatteiji & Co., College Street ; 
Dr. D. N. Maitra, Mayo Hospital ; Mr. J. 
Nxyogi, 82, Harrison- Road ; and Mr. N. 
K. Bose, 63, Amherst Street ; Calcutta- 
The price is not state'd. 

Health and Child Welfare Exhibition. 

TheHealth and Child Welfare Exhibition, 
which was opened in the Town Hall, 
Calcutta, on the 27th ultimo by His 
Excdlency the Governor of Bengal and is 
to remain open till the 4th instant, is very 
interesting and instructive. Those who 
^vi^ see the exhibits intelligently and hear 
the lectures with understanding will 
certainly be greatly benefited and wdl be 
thebetter fitted to discharge the duties of 
parents, householders, good neighbors and 
citizens. Mothers andwives anddaoghters, 
and grandmothers, too, ought to make it 
a point to see the exhibits. 

The preservation of health depends on 
two conditions, (1) the ability to procure 
suffirieni and good clothing, sufiicient and 
nourishing food andsulBcient and healthy 
house accommodation : (2) knowledge of 
the laws of health. Those who have suffi- 
cient means to live healthily cannot do so 
if they do not know the rules of hygiene 
Odd sanitation ; and those who have such 
knowledge cannot lead healthy^ Ihes if 
they are not In a pecuniary position to do 
so. *( We take it for granted, of course, that 
the rural and urban areas are kept in a 
sanitary condition by the proper parties.) 
While this is generally true, it may be said 
that prorided a man has sufficient means 
he instinctively and naturally observes 
some ol 'fhe rules oi'neai'in ; 'ine o’uservance 
of others depends on education. While, 
therefore, wc believe that rs-ithout a dis- 
tinct improvement in the material condi- 
tion of ^e people and without the spread 
of general rfucation, particularly among 
\\ omen," there cannot be any great im- 
provement in the health of the people and 
any great decrease in infant mortoU^, 
we fully appreciate tlic educative value 
and awakening eficct of health and child 
wclfiixc exhibitions. Their projectors arc 
entitled to the sincere thanks of the public. 
Famine in Puri District. 

, Peri is a sacred city to till Hindus 


wherever they may dwell in India or 
abroad. This city and its surrounding - 
.^strict are in the grip of a terrible famine, 
to which adequate public attention has not 
yet been drartm. , The Honbl’e Mr. Gopa- 
bandhu Das has made strenuous efibrts in 
the Behar and Orissa I/Cglslative Council 
to'obtain sufficient relief for his people, but 
his efforts have not been successful to any 
desirable extent. The following extracts 
from letters, written by a correspondent 
and by Mr. L. N. Sahu of the Servants 
of India Society and reproduced here from 
the Searchlight of Bankipur, will give 
some idea of the famine 

( 1 ) 

We left, Puri to see the famine-affected parts 
on the nth instant at sight. We reached Dovar, 
some 16 miles off from Puri, with Mr. L K. Sahu 
the next day. On the following morning we 
went roimd the village xmd recoraed the condi- 
tion of the famiae-stneken people by personally 
going to their respective bouses We had finished 
the enqniry ot 7?orar by noon and so went to 
some other four villages and saw with our o%vn 
^es the sad condition of the Tillages. Iherc 
it was our sad experience that family life is 
not to be seen anywhere in the affected carts. 
Husbands have left their wives and children. 
Some families have left their village and home 
altogether Children were seen with sunken eyes 
reduced to a skeleton and'about to dtein a few 
days. Even a dog’s appetite will not be 
appeased by their coroses Women have no 
proper clothes on their persons They fed 
shame in coming up before a stranger but still 
they do so in the hope that their sufferings may 
Iw alleviated by the sympathy of the strangers. 
Mot a particle of any grain or salt is to be 
found in any home. So family has any metal 
plate or a mat to sit or sleep on. Out of the 
^vv/lc<gei>*Ana.'r\v-mfteii-we oifiy one 

or two families who have one or two bullocks. 
A pice given to them is os much valuable as a 
crore of rujxes or even more than their own 
life. It is indeed astonishing to find that the 
Government are apathetic towards any prompt 
measure being taken to relieve the distress 
nhich is daily becoming worse. In one village 
wc found that there are eleven women rshile 
thereis only one male and others have fled away. 
We were really taken aback when we heanl 
that the Commissioner has said to some of the 
respectable men of Pari end CutUck that 
there is no sudi distress ard that he has seen 
women with gold ornament*. We really doubt 
very ranch if poor women can afTord to have 
gold orn.aineatssvhea no proper clothing is on 
their body. We are told further that the 
ComtnUiioaer vent to see the 
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simpfr by tJ e 'Koyal Road , 89 wejaoy put it 
and did not 50 into the interior nor did He care 
to send even any responsible ofl5c« It is no 
use adopting any Hostile attitude s\Iiere iHe 
conditions are ao bad and appall ng 

^\e hope the Government viU be sensible 
enough to cl ange its attitude and at tbe same 
time tl e people of Behar mil realise the gravity 
of the s tnation by contributing to the famine 
relief of Pun their mites It is needless to add 
that the conditions described are reaMjr oo 
exaggeration Snbscnptious may be sent to— 

L N Sahu member 
Ser\ ants of India Socity Pon. 

( a ) 

Mr L N Sahu of the Servonts of India 
Society vi riles — 

Crops have faded cattle have been told food 
has been lacking money is not to be had of 
anywhere Sueu is the situation m many 
villages of Pun Rice— coarse inferior quality 
of rice IS eell og at 3 and 3H srers a rupee 
(lOO-lOo tolas here) Generally the people on 
this e de of India are the poorest humblest and 
most illiterate beoee most ignorant and most 
innocent It is on account of these things that 
they have not been able to place their grievance 
before the country They have bees thns suiTep 
iflg for over a year Now the eituatioa bas 
come to such a pnss that unless proper measures 
are adopted m right earnest lamafr&id many 
■will perish 

Summer has already set m Cholera will 
visit and work severe havoc lo view of such 
pitiable c rcumstances of tbe poor villagers 1 
appeal to the pnbl c to help tl ese poor people of 
Pun by contributing their mite at no distant 
date 

Rice and cloth are the two things reqn red. 
Help should be seat to Sahu Jagabaodhu S ogb 
President Famine Enquiry Conmiittee Pun 

When we Vrere la Pun lo October last 
we saw much distress there ^\e have not 
the least doubt that the poor people of 
the district and thiy form the majority, 
aremow in a desperate condition Good 
use will be made of tbe coqtnbutione 
«cot to any of the two gentlemen named m 
the tw o letters The saving of human life 
comes before ever) other duty Tie there- 
fore, strongly appeal to rich and poor 
alike to contribute ns largely as they can 
This should he done naroediate/r Onssa 
not beinffo predominant partner in any of 
tbe four proiiDCCs where its people dwell, 
their existence is easily forgotten by 
Government and the public alike It ought 
not to be eo 


Darbhanpa's Big Donation 
for fl Medical College 
Plague and mafirla stricken Bihar stands 
greatlj in need of a,, medical college The 
Maharaja of Darbhangas donation of five 
Ukhs of rupees will go a great way to re 
move the want All Bihansand other Indians 
should feel gratefal to him for this act of 
enlightened munificence 

Srimati Bsdhika SJnha’s 
Benefactions 

Srlmati Radhika Sinha mfe of Mr Sach 
chidananda Sinha left b> her will a large 
sum for educational endowments In pursu 
ance of her will Mr Sinha has given Rs 50 
000 to the Kayastba Pathasala of Allahabad 
and Rj 50 ooo to the Panjab University 
Patna IS to receive a large sum for a public 
library hfay the good lady's generous 
example be large)} followed by other 
wealthy persons of her sex 

Munifloencd of the Maharanl and 
Mabar&ja of Sonepur 
We are glad to learn from the Sehai‘ 
Tfcrald that 

The Maharan Sah ba oi the Senapur State in 
Or ssa lias olTered a handsome donation of Rt 50 ooo 
{«r the open ng of M A Gasses m the Ravtnihaw 
College Cuttuck v> th eHect from the ensuing seas on 
Th s nst tutien keenly felt ihe ivant of M A cbssea 
and the pup Is of Or ssa had to exper cues d fhcultj 
for the f Post Graduate edueai on in Arts 

Res des th s the Maharx;a Sxheb has made an 
annual grant of Rs 1800 be ng the interest of Govern 
mefit Promissory Notes of the valoc of Rs 5? ooo 
lot a lecturesh p in Unversty Colege Calcutta 
to teach Or ya pup) s of the M A ClaSs Subsidiary 
Ot)a Itualute \\ e understand that Ihe Maharaja 
Saheb has not only made an annual grant lo CafeutU 
On vers ty but also curan led and pub/ shed a sutaWe 

selector! from Orja 1 tcralure for the M A Class 
»heh has recently been sanct oned by the Cnversty 
author ty 

The Cranng for Sensations, and 
Vital National Functions 

In recent limes, particulary from tbe last 
year, we have had a series of sensational 
events over which we had -no control 
Movements and agitatfon had (0 be started 
which were not qu te unnecesarry and some 
of which were Indeed very necessary , and all 
these created a sensation it is to be hoped 
thaOall thue sensational occurrences and 
n ovenieots accompanied bj sensation will not 
nuke us forget tiut like the indispensably 
necessary vital frmctlotis of tbe ind 
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the vital toctions ot societj are o! a ham 
dram aon sensational character We have la 
prodace food and other necessaries ot me 
VtC ha%e to keep our homes, ^l^ages and 
tovxns healthy, n-e'»ha\c to educate our 
children and ourselves vvehaveto contribute 


cmiaren ana ourselves 

our quota to the worlds literature art phi 
loso^y and science — in one vvord to the 
worlds culture, we have to meditate calmly 
on our destiny and prepare ourselves 
spiritualise all our thoughts and activities in 
llTe None of these duties are of a sensa- 
tional character On the contrary the crav 
mg for sensation like the craving for intoxi 
cants IS sure to stand in the wa> of a proper 
discharge of these duties Let us by all means 
take part m all necessary movements even il 
thev be accompanied by some temporary 
excitement, but let us under all circumsUnces 
lake the utmost care to bear m mind that 


taxetne uimosi. -- 

the holding of big meetings and big 
ions and organising other sensational things 
though neccssarj under certain circumstances 
are not a substitute for the various kinds of 
thought and activity without which a people 

cannot live its full life and grow 


Excise Bevenue 

It is found from the budgets '^‘jy 
provinces that the revenue Stained 
from the consumption of * 

very big item in their income This is a 
very regrettable fact in a country where 
drinking is prohibited "iharno 

valent forms of .religion and 
social sanction and is looked down upon by 


to imagine that there is no money at ^1 to 
be found for new educational ventures of any 
sort For instancd there is going to be a 
new Unlv ersity at Dacca, involving a capital 
expenditure alone of 62 lakhs, and then there 
are to be other Universities at Rangoon 
Nagpur Lucknow, Agra, &c, all of which 
must be given help from the public purse 
We are not arguing against the foundation of 
new Universities, particularlj In provinces 
which have not got any , but we are curious 
to know why there IS no money to establish 
or help a higher technological institution in 
any BrUlsh ruled prov mce whereas there is 
no official opposition to— but on the contrarj 
there is official encouragement of— endeavours 
to establish Universities teaching literar) 
subjects and theoretical science, even in 
provinces which have one or two of them Is 
what IS called a ' liberal education’ a greater 
and more urgent necessity everywhere in 
British India than vocational education? Is 
technology required nowhere ? 

Tben, as regards the establishment of new 
Universities loo there Is a peculiarity to be 
noted Id Bengal there is a University and 
another is going to be establi«hed in addition 
toil IntheU P there are two Universities 
and there are three m6re to be established at 
Aligarh Lucknow, and Agra. But in the 
Andhra desa, the Telogu speaking traetj of 
•which the language culture and traditions are 
different from those of the Tamil speaking 


social sanction ano IS . 

the majontj This blot on our good wme 
roust be wiped out Excise Is tote a trans 
ferred subject The ministers who are to 
have charge of excise must make «P 
minds for the poUc> of prohibition The 
question IS from what other sources an eqml 
amount of revenue can be obtained 7 Ific 
solutions maj be different for diBwent 
provinces or may be the same for certain 
froMuccs Tkey should be suggested and 
discussed from now 

Educational Policy Of Govemmont 

That Government has an educational pollen 
Is certain but what it is it would be difficult 
to define briefly m a self-consistent manner 
The authorities have not yet been able to 
found o* encourage Instiiutlons In Bntbn 
India for higher technological training— Ibereu 
no ponej fV them But it wculdbe a mistake 


oincrcnv iiuui 

regions no new University is tobe established 
though there is a demand for it Again 
Orissa has a culture history, traditions and 
language different from those of any of the 
other prov mces contiguous to it Vet no at- 
tempt has been or is intended to be made to 
make it educationally self contained Nagpur 

I ....I.ivs T1ni< .-rcif la< 


and Rangoon require separate Universities 
and should have them Lucknow and Agra 
would be well advised to spend their energies 
and pecuniary resources not on new Uni 
verslties but for higher technological msti 
tutions 


Lord Moston'a ‘IJon-Brahman” 
Award- 


\\Bhavc always been against conmunal 
representation But as the Non Brahmans 
of Madras must have it the number of seats 
reserved for them by Lord Meslon appears to 
ns qu.te sufficient to give them a fair start 
for enabling them to what they 

coi'^dsr their s-paratc interests If the 
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of seats reserved for them had been exactly 
proportionate to their numerical strong^ 
among the general population there would 
have been no incentive Jeff for them to exert 
themselves to increase their intelligence and 
Iheir influence in the Presidency 

Prancliise for Graduates. 

Graduates of at least seven'>ears standing 
are to have the vote An illiterate man of 
21 paying the required amount of tax can 
have the vote but not a graduate of 2i years 
of age \\ hy is the former considered a more 
intelligent and responsible person than the 
latter ? If the rule had been that there is 
lobe no representation VMlhout taxation 
we could understand the prinaple. Its mean 
mg would be that the man who does not mv 
for the upheep of the administrative machl 
nery has no right to exerase anv direct 
or inircci control over Ibat for the 
possession and exercise of civic rights 
not brains but property as evidenced by the 
payment of taxes la required But as a 
graduate of seven years standing say -y 
years old who docs not pay any tax may 
have the vote it appears that the possession 
of property is not a sure fua ntn U e tl ere 
fore, ask whyu an illiterate man of some 
property aged at to have a right which a 
graduate of at paying no taxes n ust not 
ttie? It may be thoautl oritics want not to 
appear absolutely inimical to education but at 
the same time tlicy want to keep down the 
nun ber of educated and mtcll gent \ olcrs as 
much as they can with some decency 

Indian Olympic Association 

W e welcome the formation of an Indian 
Olympic A'sociallon Its general secretary 
Is Mr S R. Bhagwat Its offclal address 
is DccCan Gymkhana I oona City The 
*'ectelary of State for India has Informed the 
A*‘vociatiQn that there would be no d fTcullyr 
in securing India s participation in the Inter 
national Olyn pic Games to be 1 cld at Ant 
vverp Ilelgium^ in August this year and that 
therefore pfcparatlons may be proceeded 
wilh. A rcprcsenlativf body of Indian 
vlhlctes should be ^elected trained and sent 
to Antwerp In time lor this money among 
other thing* Is requ fed It is the duty of 
Indians to a»Mst the hssocialiotj by becoming 
Its members and in other ways. The n bI 
mum contribution is one rupee bport men 
and aUlelcs and oU cts tntc eiled st^ld 


communicate with Mr Bhagwat for informa 
tion regarding the preliminary sports to be 
held in Poona for selection purposes. 

The All India Wrestling 
Tournament. 

A sheid worth Rs 500 is offered to the best 
fndan Wrestler Those who wnsh to compete for 
the same are requested fo apply fo the Hon Soere* 
tarj TTie Alt India Wrestloe Tonmament bo 5 
Laioiuvd Street hiount Road^hfadras A very keen 
interpro inctU contest s rspeefed bames shonld be 
registered before the 15th Apri For the parpav; of 
prevent ng any unnecessary rush a small fee of Ks. 5 
H fixed The Toomament will be held n tfadras 
S LA A Grounds the exact date etc of whchwtll 
be announced Later Further particulars may be had 
from the lion Secretary 

Bengal Agricultural Board 
Speaking at the Inaugural meeting of the 
newly eslabli'hed Board of the Bengal Agrl 
cultural Department Hi« Excellency H e 
Governor of uengal observed that it seemed 
to him desirable to review briefly the policy 
being pursued m the matter of agriculture 
and the results so far achieved oecau<e 1 
doubt if any department of Governmeol 
has been the subject of mere uninstroet 
ed criticism than has been the depart 
ment of agncultui'e * Tho complaint Is not 
unfounded Wt ourselves feel that vie were 
on account of our ignorance somewhat un 
fair to the ^grlcuItu^al Department in some of 
our criticisms in our last issue for wl ich we 
feel sorry fhe policy of the agticuUurvI de 
partments was there described ly Uie Gover 

Orcflv.thrn euj poticy hai been dircclcd firstly 
t<FW3rds ihe discovery and prndaetKin o( Improved 
vat cl es of seed and secondl) towards the crcaiion of 
mach nefjr for ts wide d «tr but on or to put t more 
concisely st n, to rwcarch followed by demonstr alien 

As regards research it was said — - 

Research work has now been n ProRTcss at l!ie 
^ovcTTiineTR Vann Si 'Dicra^ct'a nunnacr oV yeafs put 
and thifcrntich of our policy s firmly cstal ijfied {l 
has already been product v» of remarkable result* 
Out tcient »t» naturally devoted Ihe r allcntiori first cf 
aD (o the two staple crops of Ifcngat r ce and jute 
Some results of research work ire quoted 
below — 

•One of the greatest tee prodoc ns tract* m the 
workl extend ng o%er an area ot tnntc than twem* 
rsllion acres lies round tl»« head pf the Bay of -Bengal 
‘Seventy pt» cent cf thC total cultivated area In Bcflijsl 
u n Cart, under t>cc Here then wasasnlendd IkM 
(at n est gaiimi nnd the sc ent «t took fall advint*E^ 
of It 1I> a process of silect on Mt Hector wlo was 
uBil teie tl> the cc5sor*v.c botanil at Oacc* Iws 
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produced tv-x} Mcicties o! tico both ofwhtchhi\ea 
yield brge’y in excels of the a«rage jielj sf the 
varieties orSnarily gtou-n m Bengal lh» firit e( 
these known as Indcasail is a transplinted 'Anun" 
and In ILastem and Northern Bengal ^aelds abou** 
three mawnds an acre more than the a\-cragc the 
local \ntictics. The second knem'n as Katakurn n an 
"Aus jpadd^ The success cf these two seeds ts 
pTOxed b) the demand for them whch exists imong 
thecollintor. Ihai-e seen it stated from time to 
time that the demand is great because the seed is gi\en 
a»iy— an indication Ihn there are still uninstructed 
persons among our crilicsf Had Ih^ taken the 
trouble to ascertain the facts instead of lumping 
recklessly to groundless conclusions, they miiid nave 
known that the roles by dgwn that no attempt 
u to be made to tinder sell the market and that 
the seed is, therefore, sold at commereul rates 
The following bets will perhaps be of interest to 
them T^ese (no larietics weregronit brt )'eafoft 
a nuartef of a mJlion teres with the result that the 
food supply uns increased by someth ng I ke 7}s lies 
of maunds of gram worth 30 lacs of rupees There 
IS e\Tfy reason to expect that the area of distribution 
and the consequent increase m yield «ill be added 
to steadily year by jear, and tnere is an eventual 
prospect, as a result of the policy which we haw 
adopted, of the food supply for rice in Bengal being 
increased by 6efore$ of maunds cf paddy worth, at 
present prices, *4 erofci of nip«s A simibr slot) 
can be told of jute The variety knoum as Kakya 
Bem^i whch has been ptoduw at the farm at 
Dacca by a process of selection, yields on the average 
about 3 maunds of fibre more per aae than the 
average beat races , and the demand for the seed of 
this tariety already outstrips the supply (n I9t&'i9 
this sdeetedjute was CTown on an area of ifioooo 
aaes and the increasea yield of fibre on this area is 
estimated to have been 353,000 maunds, worth Rs 
2000000 The type of jute most suitabbto Western 
Bengal is now under investigation, and there seems 
to be no reason why the eventual increase should 
not amount to 5 000 000 maunds of fibre, worth pro- 
bably 4 crores of rupees ’ 

Administration of Travancore. 

The address of tfie Detvan of Travancore 
to the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly is an 
fnsfrucffve and tnfcresfing document T^e 
machinery organised in Travancore to deal 
with the economic situation created by the 
war appears to have worked satisfactorily 
"Mr T. E. Moir, Director of Civil Supplies, 
Madras, who inspected one of our nce-disln- 
bnting centres in August 1918, wrote ; This 
was a model of what such a centre ought 
to be " The increase of re>enue is to be ap- 
preciated but not Under the head "Exefee". 
Every Indian State -should deliberatelj move 
towards the goal of prohibition ^ The deve- 
lopment of forests is encouraging _ Regard 
ing the Legislative Counal, we read ; 

The constitution of the Legislative Council which 
was created by His Highness the M«- " jo63, 

^ N 


has been reccntl) revised by Rei^btun I cf 1095 
The mi\ mum strength of the Counc 1 his been riisw 
from 15 to 15 and f xr the time being it has been fixed 
at 24, ijol the members being ofFails ind ll non- 
ofTictalj ^ out of these II seaisare thrown open for 
election, 4b) thegenefileloctorite, one b\ thejcnmies, 
who form an important section of the landowning class, 
onebvlhe planting communitj, which has acqetral 
consiocrible vested mtereals tn the country, one by the 
cnercKint% traders and factory owners, and one by 
the tion-official members of Town Improvement 
Comnittees All adult persons, includng women, 
have a place in the general electorate the only qoal- 
fication being the payment of an annual land revenue 
of not less than Its 35 or the pussess on cf an annual 
income of not Im than Ks 3o<» AH graduates of a 
recognised University, of not less ttan ten years’ 
standing and having not less than five j eats’ residence 
in the btate. are also qualified to be voters The three 
remaining non-oflicjal seats have been reserved by 
the Government for saf^^d ng the interests of 
unrepresented mmonties The nghts of interpellation 
and budget discussion have been conferred upon the 
Council. 

That all adult persons, irrfsfiecitte of 
sex, can have a place in the general electorate 
on fulfilling certain conditions, U a com-" 
mcndable provision But the property quali- 
fication IS too high and cannot but unduly 
limit the number of voters In making 
graduates of not less than ten gears’ standing 
eligible, Travancore has been more llinjeral 
than even British India The noa-oilieial 
element in the Council should be m a decided ‘ 
majontv, not in the minorit), as at present 

In ine section devoted to Industries, we 
note with pleasure all that has been said 
about the industrial surv^ of Travancore, the 
sending of 4 scholars to Europe for training, 
experiments m the extraction of shellac, the 
opening of an apiculture class with the 
promise of a grant for the purchase of a 
complete set of apparatus to every successful • 
pupil, an Industrial exhibition, arrangements 
for the opening of depots for the development 
of the bamboo, screvv-pine and weaving 
Industries, schemes for the establishment of 
a pencil factory and-* match factory, the 
investigation of the possibilities of the ’‘paper 
pulp industry, the establishment of an 
industrial museum and bureau, &c. 

With a view to overcome the difficu’ty of securing 
tonnage for the sea borne Uade of Travancore, jt was 
deemed desirable to revive the indxgenQus \nduzlry of 
sAip-iMiMing, 'and concessions were granted m the 
matter of timber and s te to intending ship-buiIders. 
TheseconcessooSMereavailedof by Messrs Darragh 
Sna3 and Co , Ltd , Alleppy, and the Commercial 
Un(oo,,Ltd, ^uilon, for the construction of tiro 
pottafn*tt ana two schooners respectively One of 
the fatlamars 'Lakshmi Pasha’ has already been 
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huncbed at AUeppy, whfis Ihe^aHer v«seU ae 
neat ng coAipUtion 

Wc hope b'gger vcsseU also will hel^alit 
Six municipal towns are now ‘'under' non 
official administration therr presidenU -being 
non official \\ e hope all n^unlcipal towns 
will have tSe right at no distant date , 

Certain medical and santtaryimpro\ements 
such as the sanctioning of the estaotishment of 
a bacteriological laboratorj are noted Quab 
fied physicians and surgeons are so small 
in number In India that progressive Stales 
like Tra\ancore should have medical colleges 
of their own And speaking of colleges we 
may sa) that there should be institutions for 
leaching forestry different kinds of en^neerjng 
technology &c U is said the department 
of AjTirveda is becoming increasingly popu 
lar’ That Is all the greater reason why 
its theories methods means and mcdicmes 
should be selentldeally tested 

The progress of high education among 
women in Tia^ancore is very encouraging 


and mhst pul the people British' India to 
shame jTravancore contains a female pr^s 
^atlofl-of some 17 lakhs oat of whom rje 
•wwerj^^ttfending colleges during the jear unde 
report This is a small -number 7 but proper^ 
tionaiiyPTeaterlhanthecorTesposdingRgurcfoT 
British India The female population of British 
India exceeds 11 crores and 90 lakhs Hence 
if British India were as adianced in the 
higher education of women as Travancore is 
9100 women in British India should be attend 
mg colleges Instead of which the number 
of female scholars on the 31st March 1918 m 
British India attending Arts Medicine and 
Teaching Colleges was 1109 according to the 
officul report on Indian Education in 1917 tS’ 
pnbhshea by the Indian Bureau of EdocaCloih 
p 36 

We are glad to learn that ’ there was no 
complaint on the score of the non admission 
of pupils belonging to the depressed classes 
In pumlc scho^s 


errata. 


In Ind an tfai tnaltty end ddnidustant by Mr 
^ama Cbaian Ganfful which appeared in the 
February number out of many tn spt nti the foltou ngr 
are the mott serious — 


1 Errata Correctrans 

chirae h Ch righ 

nasbihat naiihal 

ran-wSb ^ Vhw»b 


In Th» QuttUan pf en Andhra Vnuprntji by Mr 
M Virabhadra Rao appeanne m the March number 
on page 3(^1 19 — 

Abr Ipth century rrad tJthceotnry 

In rA« /^oni o/( 7 anerr (February number p 143) 

A I tie dropped dut. jost abpee the last Ine which ^ 
was—— ' 

Shiftaagtd int» (Ae rnthtng {tt-tam itUxi 
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THE LEAGUE TO ABOLISH WAR 
' St. NiiiAi. SixGir. 


A STRONGpropngandahas been initiated 
in London for the development of the 
League of Nations, l^hich has been in 
being for some time wth provisional 
ofEces in the capital of the British Empire, 

\ and -with a British diplomatist (Sir Eric 
Drummond) at the head of the permanent 
secretariat. Since the United States oT 
America has not yet ratified the Peace 
. Treaty, of which, at the special insistence 
of President Wilson, the Covenant of the 
I^agne forms an integral part, the seat 
. allotted to the New World in the Council 
of the League remains vacant As none of 
s the neutrals, much less any of the former 
enemies, have so far been admitted, that 
body is^at ‘present composed of official 
representatives of the four principal Allied 
nations— ^Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan. The Assembly of the League 
provided by the Covenant has not yet 
met, though the Labour Conference pro- 
jected therein held its first session in 
Washington, D. C , before the League 
itself was formally inaugurated In Paris, 
and in spite of the fact that the United 
^States, owing to the attitude taken by 
Congress could not participate in it nor 
contribute' towards its expenditure. 

A dual effort is being made to develop 
the League of Nations, first to provide it 
with an adequate and immediately mobil- 
isable international police force to be 
used against any aggressor nation, and 
second, to compel all nations, great or 
" small, simultaneously to reduce their 
- armaments so that while sufficient for 
purposes of maintaining, and e\en 
restoring, internal order, they would cease ■ 


to be a menace to any other nation. The 
two proposals ‘are really interlinked, for 
not unless a nation feels secure against 
aggression is it likely to permit its national 
forces to be reduced to^ purely police 
strength, and, therefore, it is necessary 
that the League of Nations should be able 
to back up its authority without loss of 
time in case any nation, no matter how- 
powerful, should prove recalcitrant 

liie campaign to dc\;floi> the League of 
Nations in these directions is being carried 
on by the League to Abolish War, which 
must not be confused with either the 
League of Nations, or the League of 
Nations Union— another unofficial British 
organisation, or the league to Enforce 
Peace— an American body. The League 
to Abolish War w’as established in 191D, 
though its ' original programme had 
been launched a year earlier at the 
Browning Settlement founded and main- 
tained in South London by Mr. F Herbert 
Stead, M A , one of the surviving brothers 
of Mr. W. T. Stead and his former col- 
league on the Review of Reviews and asso- 
ciate in all peace and social matters. 

The original programme of the League 
to Abolish War comprised seven demands, 
namely ; ^ >* 

1. That as soon as the war was ended 

a Third Hague Conference should be 
convened ; , 

2. That the most responsible states- 
men in cve^’ nation should be. sent as 
delegates j 

■ 3. Tliat the Conference should secure 
the abolition of war by 

4r (a) Binding dll Powers in a^solemn 
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agreemeut to submit all disputes without 
exception not otliemiee settled to the 
arbitrament of the Hague Tribunal 

5 (b) \ffixiiig the penalty of econonuc 
boycott to any refractory Power, with 
coercion by armed force as the last resort 
These measures to be applied 

(1) Bv concerted action of the 
Powers or 

6 (2) Br enrolling an International 
Police Naral and Military and 

7 By the obligatory disarmament of all 
the nations leaving only force enough in 
each for purelv police purposes 

1 do not know whether or not the Peace 
Conference that met in \ ersaiiles shortly 
after the Armistice was signed in November 
1918 considered these demands If it did 
it rejected many of them without giving 
any satisfactory reason for doing so 

The decision to set up an entirely new 
world organisation stjkd the League of 
Nations, was amred at by the Peace 
Conference although it knew that that 
decision would break the liistonc conti 
nujty of the movement to abolish war and 
■to unite the vanons members of the 
human race The establishment of a new 
body opened up an endless discussion as to 
wlitre It should have its home and ns to 
what nations should he admitted to it and 
under what conditions 

On the contrary if the demands of the 
League to Abolish arimd been met not 
only would the histone contmmtv have 
been preserved but no questions about 
the capita] or dbout mcraberehip would 
have arisen At the Hague stood the 
Peace Palace to the building of winch 
almost every nation of the world had 
contributed nnd at which every nation 
ha 1 its place Mr Herbert Stead the 
author of tfic prograniine of the League 
to Abolish War puts this significant 
passage m the mouth of the hcroof his 
powerful novel No More War — a 
passage that I quote because it makes the 
international character of the Hague 
Conference cleat to the most wijicrflciQl 
observer 

Tins raJace ( of peace ni i} e Hague ) u 
noT * mplv built oi t erf Mr Carnepie ^ poctet 
It i* rcfy large?/ fJ c prodact of the free gifts of 


the Governments of the world the gates and 
nuluigs that guard e grounds arc the gift of 
Cermany The granite on wluch the walls 
repose is presented by Norwar and Sweden 
Little Denmark supplies the fountiiit Italy 
provides the marble for the comdors The City 
of the Hague has given the grand marble 
staircase Holland gives the seven 8tniKa®e 
windows The stained glass is the present of 
Great Britain That great picture and another 
in the smaller court arc the of France The 
Tsar sends n vase of jasper Hungary siv 
precious Ta«es \ostna »ix candelabra That 
group of statuary in marble and bronze on the 
first landing of tire great staircase is a pre<«it 
from the United btates The rosewood and 
satmwood that panel the rooms of the Admtm 
strative Council arc presented bv Brazil 
Turtcy and Roumania ^pply carpets Switztfr 
land gives the clock m the great tower Belgium 
the bautiful iron w orli And Holland EuppI es 
the Site * 

No definite rensoiuha? been assigned 
whv the Peace Conference did not seek to 
develop tlie existing: institution at the 
Hague It wos however, hinted that the 
Hague Coofertnee had failed to prevent 
w or Even nssnmmg that it had so foiled 
the obvious course to follow would 
have been to arm it with nuUionty, so as 
to prevent a sirailar foilun in futore 
That course was not followed Even the 
Hague was not selected as the capital of 
the League of Nations ^ 

k\ hy ’ No one in authonty has ever 
taken the trouble to explain Itxs how 
ever hinted that the Dutch had i^maincd 
ucutnl instead of taking arms against 
the Central Empires whicli had proved 
tliem«clvca to be the enemies not only of 
the notions allied against them but the 
enemies of civilicition—cncniifs that bad 
ruthlessly trampled upon international 
Inw and conventions ^ 

The peace conference mav have deter 
jwvMsl ji\«vo till* erratum of a new .mterna 
tional body becawseit did no t wash to permit 
every nation to come into tint organi«a 
tiori simultaneously and to enjoy an equal 
status iR its councils and hare an equal 
voice in the determination and initiation 
of its actions The ConfereneS met at the 
end of the most bombic war that man 

• No M r» War By 1 Hfrbert ‘Jtcid Londwi 
'fir ball Hanllan kentiV Co ? f J 
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kiuci liad'e\er known, and passions natnr- 
allyranbigli. ^ 

J Then there was the question of nations 
that did not possess full sovereignty, and 
that, therefore, had no placeatthe Hagne. 
The self-governing Dominions of Britain, 
and India had taken a leading part in the 
War, and had been able to improve their 
status in the councils of the British Em- 
pire in a manner undreamt of in pre-war 
days, and their ambitions to share m the 
formulation of international decisions that 
were to affect their destiny quite as much 
as the sovereign nations, many of them 
no larger than themselves, must naturally 
have v.eighed with the Peace Conference 
'th'at consisted entirely of the victors of the 
war. 

So much for what might have been. 
Now for what ought to be. 

The League of Nations, under its 
covenant, makes future war ^fficult, 
though it leaves each nation free to go to 
war after it has complied with certain 
conditions. The aforesaid conditions are 
that members of the League are compelled 
to submit to arbitration or to enquiry by 
the Council of the League any dispute 
that is likely to lead to rupture, and to 
bind itself not to go to war until three 
mouths have elapsed after the award of 
arbitration or the report of the Council. 
Disregard of these conditions by any 
nation will resolt in its being considered to 
have committed an act of war against all 
the other members of the League. Such a 
nation may be punished by economic 
boycott. Since u provision is made for 
the use of "armed forces" to protect the 
^ covenants of the League, it is to be 
.‘’supposed that if the economic bojcott is 
not successful, ’the League can employ 
force. . The Covenant stipulates that “the 
members of the I.eagne shall severally 
contribute to such armed forces.” 

The moral to be drawn from these 
conditions is that the door to war has not 
bceh closed, though it is not open wide, as 
it was before. It is clear, moreover, that 
at a moment when tlie League mav find 
itself defied by any nation, it w lU not have 
at its disposal a -force to be used for 
purposes of demonstration or precaution 


or finally to make the lawless member 
submit. 

Similarly, the provision in regard to the 
reduction of armaments leaves the door 
open to war. The treaty recognises “that 
the maintenance of peace requires the 
reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national 
safety, and the enforcement common 
action of international obligations,” and. 
asks the Council to formulate plansforsuch 
reduction, and further asks for the recon- 
sideration and revision of such plans every 
ten years, and stipulates ’ that no nation 
is to be permitted to exceed the pro- 
gramme of armaments laid down by the 
League. It, however, leaves such action, 
to be taken by agreement among tlie 
Powers, instead of rendering the reduction 
of armaments compulsory. - ‘ 

The failure to create an iatemafa'oaaL 
police force to secure national frontiers and 
to call for the reduction of national anna- 
meats to purely pob’ce purpose readers 
the League of Nations more of a debating 
society than an organisation competent 
to stop war. Tlmt conviction iaflaeni^ the 
League to Abolish War to send, towards 
the end of February, an influential depu- 
tation to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations to press for the immedi- 
ate establishment of an adequate interna- 
tional police force and for the compulsory 
and simultaneous disarmament of all the 
nations. . 

The deputation was headed by the liL 
lion. G. N Barnes, M. P.,wbohadrecently 
resigoed his membership of the War Cabinet. 
La tie coarse of his iatrodactory speech fie 
made it clear that he did not. wish to say 
anything that would prevent any nation, 
least of all the United States, from coming 
into the League of Nations. He thought 
that not only America should come ia, but 
that Germany should be preraitted to Join 
as speedily as possible. But he believed 
that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations should be revised in order to 
strengthen the League. "li it is to prevent , 
war,” he said, ‘'it has got to reduce 
armaments and to have at its command 
someinternatioual force which should be 
' mobilisahlc at any moment of an a^ress- 
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sue Po^et making war on any other 
nation In his opinion it rvas ^rroagto 
permit the continuance of the mannfactare 
of arms by private agency He declared 
that so long as ^ou have people making 
guns with the incentive of profit m their 
m nd all the time and the nnscrupttlous 
ness that that brings about there never 
will be safety m the world He suggested 
therefore that as speedily as possible 
there should be an elimination of the 
pru ate profit from gunmakmg altogether 
and in so far aa gnas are made they 
ought to be made in national factories 
and under mtemationaJ supervision 

The arguments put forward by Mr 
Barnes were re-enforced by the Rev 
Bernard J Snell si a use who declared 
that y ou may have a League of Nations 
which ingeminates splendid ideas and 
publ shes to a wondenag world reports 
of its discussions and its conclusions and 
yet its deliberations ood its verdicts are 
as futile as is an unarmed watchman who 
shakes his rattle in the night Heven 
tured to suggest that unless oar various 
Governments are prepared to put force 
behind the findings of the League a suspt 
Cion may easily be awakened that states 
men do not mean basmess in this matter 
and are intent rather on supplying an 
anodyne than a remedy and are content 
th It international law should continue to 
he existent in the xnmda of the jurists and 
nowlcre else The need of an inter 
national force is generally confessed and 
1 race we hme the Anglo-rrcnch Treaty 
which has been entered into rccentlv to 
'uipplcment the nation s forces because 
France felt tl e insecurity of the position 
and unless she cout I link herself up for her 
own purposes and for our purposes and 
tie general purposes that insecunty would 
be fatal 1 ranee 1 c added is by no 
means the only nation to experience that 
sen^e of insecunty apart from some such 
I dice I orce as that which I lave thus 
suggested 

Mr Hcrlcrtll FKin sjKaking for tl e 
workere wade it clear that so far as the 
workers coull understand the Coienant 
It docs not go so far as we had hoped It 
would ui making war absolutely im 


possible Though admitting that it 
miybeable to prevent war for three or 
four or even six months^ he contended 
that it does not mhke war irapos«ibIc 
If war IS really to be known no more he 
declared there is only one way in the 
opinions of the working classes of this 
country by w hich it can be done and that 
IS by total disarmament the formation of 
an international police force which shall be 
absolutely under the coatrol^f the League 
of Nations Executive find that in regard 
to any armaments w hich may be neces 
saiy these shall not be the hands of 
private profit but shall be ogam abso 
lately under the control of theLeagu^of 
Nations 

Mr F Herbert Stead added to the 
statement made by Mr Elvm in regard to 
the dissatisfaction felt by the Avorking 
classes inth the existing League He said 
that though there is nothing of course 
furtiier from the miod of the workers of 
this country than anj anarchic expe- 
dients he thought it was oolv fair to 
say that if the Governments ore so bOund 
up with their nationalistic interests and 
oationahstic prejudices as to be not suflici 
cntly mindful in their collectn c action in 
the League of Nations of the overwhelm 
mg demands of the human race at this 
moment tJint war shall cease and cease for 
ever then the workers will begin to 
achieve their ends by other more drastic 
means 

Miss Lmd of Ilogeby the onlj w oman on 
the deputation asked tJ e League to secure 
the co-operation of women and also to 
organise some kind of travel for working 
men to some kin 1 of intemalional meeting 
places where the I nnaples, of the League 
could be dciclopcd and where nlcn of 
ditTcrcnt nations could learn to know each 
other and to understand each other 

I tlie only Eastern on the deputation 
took the owasion not only to press for the 
immcihatc establishment of an adequate 
jotcmatiODa] police force and the immc 
d ate universal and obligatory d snrma 
xaent of all the nations of the n orid hut 
niso suggested tl at the peoi le of the Fast 
should be given their nghtfni place in tl « 
A«sembly and the Executive of tl e league 
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of Nations. “The East,” I said, “will 
•insist that the authority jn which is 
vested the control of the in”leroational 
police force and the ’power to compel 
nations to cut down armaments most 
neither be Eastern nor Western _ in 
character, but that it must be a combina- 
tion of both, according to each its due 
share of expression of opinion and of 
management and control of the cowzoon 
interests and affairs of mankind.” I added 
that “that authority must not create any 
assodation, political or religions, that is 
likely to be distasteful to any large section 
of the Eastern peoples." When I said that 
I had in mind the agitation that was 
going on at the time for making 
Constantinople the capital of the Leagne 
of Nations. To clinch my point, I declared 


that everything about the League “must 
suggest that it is really a world-organisa- 
tion capable of looking after world-inter- 
ests without any racial, credal, or national 
bias.” 

The reply made bj’ Sir Eric Drummond, 
the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, was formal. He promised to lay 
the proposals jiia’de by the deputation 
before his Council, which was to meet in 
Paris. The Council can amend the 
constitution of the League, or the question 
can be brought up in the Assembly of the 
League. Whatever method may be chosen, 
it is imperative that the constitution of 
this world-organization should be changed 
60 that it will truly become a world organi- 
zation, representative of all the nations, 
Eastern and Western. 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVES 


G enerally the _ shortest chapter 
(covering hardly 'half a page) in 
Govemment Educational Reviews, is 
that devoted to the education of defec- 
, tires. Nor does the general public seem 
much interested in the question. 

2. In 1911,thenamberof defectives,! e., 
blind or deaf and damb children between 
the ages of 5 and 15 was 80,620. Accord- 
ing to the last Quinquennial Review of 
inoian Jtja&carion, out'oi "this, the totai’af 
school was 802. This means that out of 
evety hundred .defectives of school-going 
age, hardly one is undergoing any instruc- 
tion. The only consolation that the 
Goreroment of India find is that this 
figure compares favourably with that for 
other years. These figures are taken from 
the Quinquennial Review ; but the Govem- 
ment of India give different figures in tbrir 
drcnlar letter dated the2Gth July 1916, 
which reveal a state of things worse still. 
For according to that letter, out of 41,558 
children between the ages of 5 and 15 who 
were blind, and oS, 804 who were deaf and 


dumb at tbe time of the last census, only 
something like 500 children received in- 
stpictionatsome eighteen schools in British 
India. By the way is it not a pity that 
our officials should not know the exact 
number both ‘of schools and of pupils ? 
Moreover the number at school Is not 
evenly distribnted ; for, according to the 
Quinquennial Review, Bengal accounted 
for more tbanhalf thethenexisting number 
atschboi'; and'th'e schools were distribut- 
ed as follows ; Madras had five, Bombay 
six, Bengal seven, Burma two. Central 
Provinces two, Punjab one, and Bihar and 
Orissa one. This means that there is no 
provision for the education of both of 
these unfortunate classes, the blind and 
the deaf-mute, in such an important 
province as the United Provinces and also 
in Assam. (We have read of a Home for 
the Blind at Allahabad, bat do not find it 
mentioned in the Quinquennial Review). 
The deaf-mutes of Bihar and Punjab - 
well are not provided for. Mr J.J. ^ 
writing at tlie end ofa912, p 
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that in the United ProMOces there were 
more than 27000deafra»tes wholly on 
touched 

‘ When we think of the abundant provision 
made for the edwcation and instmction of the 
deaf and dumb in Chnstiaa lands when were 
member Ilcllen keller blind and deaf and dumb 
and what her life would have been in India 
when we remember that there is not a school 
or home for the thousands of deaf and dumb 
children in these provinces how can We but 
groan in «pint. 

It may be mentioned that a \ery btuoII 
number of defectn es receive their educa 
tion at general institutions A few blind 
children at Pandita Ranlahai’a institution 
at Kedgaon, near Poona, are taught 
Marathi, English and some haednorfc 
This shows bow easy it is to provide 
some sort of instruction for the defectives, 
even in ordinar} schools 

3 GoTcrnment 13 not the most active 
■worker m the field In fact, as we shall 
see afterwards, they disclaim any nspoa 
sibility for conducting state schools, but 
promise help to pnvate or board schools 
The Christian Missionaries are certainly 
>cryoctne How far the indirect if not 
direct innueocc of these scIiooU is instru 
mental in bringing recruits to their fold is 
a question that we wnll not discuss here, 
but they are not certainly to blame for 
any so^ results, wboevcrthcyuiav be Per* 
haps the most famous of these missionary 
institutions are those conducted by the 
ladiea'bf the C E Y M S in the Madras 
Presidency There is a Drahmm (convert ?) 
girl in one of tliese schools, Helen Pyan 
by name, who is blind, deaf and dumb 
and promises to be the Hcllcn Keller of 
India let w spite of these efforts tJic 
Chnstian Missionaries are not satisfied, 

Jif Ahnni Ati- JY 

remarks in 'East and West’ —“The appeal 
which tlic afflicted people of India make 
to the Church of Christ has been hither* 
to unheeded^’ ^ bat of the appeal made 
to the Indian public and thcIndianGoicrn 
meat ? 

4 The question is, howcicr, engaging 
the attention of Goicrnmcnt and some 
sort of pobev is slowly fiodj/jg jts way 
out of the labynnth of offlcnl routine In 
May lOlG, the Go\ernmcnt of India was 


approached through the Educational 
Afeniher The result was that a cireular 
was issued ID July of that year, which 
commended some ‘suggestions regarding 
the education of defectives for the con* 
sideration of local Governments Out of 
these local Governments the Bombay 
Government appointed a committee m 
October 1917, to consider these sugges 
tions, in accordance with the recommen* 
datjou of the Director of Public Instruc* 
tion Unfortunately m Mr J N Pniser, 
its Chamuan and Secretary, the Com- 
mittee lost a very \ aloablc member It 
issued its report about a few months ago 
Some observations on that report by this 
writer will be found m the “Indian Educa 
tion ’ for February 1919 

G There is, however, one important 
point in this circular letter of the Govern- 
ment of India that requires to be carefully 
eiarmned The measure of responsibility 
of the Indian Government as regards the 
education of defectives is thus stated • 

Wbile not precluding the institution of 
Goreniineat schools where tlijsisthoi^ht nilvis 
able they consider that schools lor defectives are 
a form ofeflbrt peculiarly suitnhlo for chan table 
agencies of pn\ate character and that the 
support of Governmeat should ordujfinly take 
the form of assistance to private or board 
schools " ’ 

The Provincial Governments naturally 
do not go beyond their terms of refctciicc 
IVhile asking their committee to nial c 
rvcoiuinendatiODs for the establishment 
of new institutions for the education 
of defectives the Bombay Government 
took care to add the proviso, ‘by pnvote 
agency ns far ns possible ' The Madras 
Government nlso express their agreement 
with the Goverroent oflndia^ that '-support 
Ifom provinaal'luads in ticvcibpmg ScnooiV 
for defectives should ordinarily take the 
from of assistance to private or hoard 
schools* One natnrallv wonders why the 
public M more recponsible for the educa 
tion of this class than the Government 
It IS remarked m the Quinquennial Review 
(191217). 

• Oncwould siippovetliat III a country where 
chant) IS a tralition awl a dnlv, every 
convenience vvouH be jifoM led for the coniforl 
of tl c dcRctive lint ‘he very prcvalctiee oftWs 
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charitfible Bpirlt militates against the institaiion 
of schools. Where the necessaries of, life ore 
assured to them, the reason for aftordlog 
an occupation to the helpless is not obTious'aod 
the idea has not jet matured that such 
occupation is a source not merely of livelihood 
but of happiness The Madras Report says 
that parents are extremely reluctant to send 
defective children to school, and the same 
remark occurs in the Burmareport*v/ithrefer- 
ence to spools at large centres.” *■ 

It is a fact that our charitvis not proper- 
ly organized and is not nnoiten misdiTCCt- 
e'd. ' But matters are steadily improving. 
Sardar Kantiraj Urs, the present Dewao 
of Mysore, remarked at the time of the 
fifteenth anniversary of the Mysore insti- 
tute for defectives : "If the dispensation of 
"our charities were properly organized the 
problem of funds for such institutions will 
readily solve itself.” The remarks of an 
English g<*ntleman that he often felt the 
blind beggars were not so much to blame 
as tbe sighted people who had given them 
no other chance of livchliood, holds true 
more in the case of India than that of 
England itself. To give the blind a good 
chance of livelihood os beggars is certainly 
better than to allow tlicm to stance ; but it 
is ft choice only between two evils. In these 
drcumstanccs, one would have thought 
tlmt it was more incumbent on Govern- 
ment— which realises morcthan the public 
the importance of providing honourable 
careers for tbe defecti\'cs to found state 
schools for thar education and thus show 
the people the way in which their charity 
ought now to be directed. Another fact to 
be borne in mind is that the education of 
defectives is more expensive than ordinary 
etlucation. Mr. A. RT. Shnfi, Ifeaif Master 
of tbe Calcutta Blind School, has very 
.uppropriately quotedin this connection the 
following remarks of the Royal Commis- 
sion on defectives (1885), as'’reg.ards the 
stimulus given by St.ate aid to Private 
Benevolence. 

‘Tear boa been expressed tliat if the education 
of these n21tctfdcl.'i««es be undertaken bj* tbe 
Stale, the c/Tcct might be to dimici$li that 
generous Benevolence which has already done so 

• Accffd rg to the lepctt Dcrmi had ealy Inn 
Khoc-li. Theii .VC rrew-aUy at 'hrge ceotro’. \\ bj 
Iheo iKi pvlvnlir lefcrcvc to schec!* at Urncen^rfi, 
t’iCTe are ret any ttherT 


much for ^ them in this country. Wheu it is 
remembered Lowmucli remains to be done for 
tliem it is obvious that even were snch aid 
givco, there will still be room_ for the action of 
private bCTCTolence, which experience shows to be 
often stimulated rather than discouraged by 
State aid, when judiciously given." 

It is, therefore, satisfactory to note, 
that, in spite of the proviso laid down by 
the local Government in accordance with 
the wishes of the Supreme Government, 
most members of the Bombay -Committee 
were of opinion ‘that it was the dut}* of 
Government to see that education is pro- 
vided for the defectives and that .there 
should be at least one Government institu- 
tion of each kind in each division supported 
wholly by Government if no other, satis- 
factory ngency were forthcoming.’ 

6. Education of defectives is compul- 
sory in Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States. In the absence of an ade- 
quate number of trained Teachers and 
properly equipped institutions we cannot 
go m for wholesale compulsion today. 
The Bombay Committee after carefully 
considering the case for compulsion come 
totheconausion that it was out of the 
question for tbe present for the reasons 
just given. ^Ye would insist however on 
the Government of India laying down a 
programme of work whicli would surely and 
steadily bring nearer the day when compul- 
sion can be introduced. Attention should 
first be devoted to getting an adequate 
number of tc.-icbers trained at tbe normal 
classes at present attached to two or three 
schools for defectives. New normal classes 
TiilJ nfcc* hare to he Atnrted and these 
may in the beginning have foreign trainers - 
on their staff. A graduated scale of cities 
and towns in consideration of their ad- 
vance in education and population should 
be arranged; and the aim should be to 
provide well-equipped institutions and to 
introduce compulsion gradually frpm 
presidential - towns to talukas. The 
Government of Bengal have instituted one 
permanent scholarship at the Calcutta 
Deaf School, for training a teacher and 
have also s.anctioacd another, scholarship 
of Rs. 30 per month for^' . ‘ 
women teachers in the 
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fittachcd to t}ie Calcutta School for the 
Blincl The example ou"lit to be folJo-wed 
bj other provincial Govemmenta if x\c 
are to get early an adequate number 
of trained teachers 1 haxc su^ested 
elsewhere that Municipalities should be 
empowered ‘ even todav to make noy 
defectue child attend an institution for 
the education of defectives provided they 
can satisfy Government that they can make 
sufficient arrangement for its training 
especiallv if the child is found to have 
taWn to any undesirable profession These 
are only suggestions offered for the opinion 
of experts 

7 As the Government of India remark 
in their circular letter above referred to it 
IS impossible to deal with the problem in 
any complete- manner in the present state 
of general education Hut more strenuous 
efforts ought certainly to be wade both 
by the Government and by the public to 
evolve into efficient cituens those who 


are today at the best only parasites 
on so«cty The improved methods of 
edncation now practised work clianges 
that would once have been considered 
miraculous “Almost all dumb cbildrea 
c'la now be taught to speak The trained 
teacber of the deaf mute can practically 
say with our Lord— 'Ephpbatha' and the 
string of the dumb is unloosed and he 
speaks plain ” Though less fortunate the 
blind too can be made independent and 
self supporting A few years ago St. NibaJ 
Singb in his Messages of Uplift for India, 
blamed the Indian state and people for the 
cnmwal neglect of Indian children 
Matters have improved but -not much 
Each individual in the state has on 
inalienable right to full development, is a 
truth we ought always to bear in mind, 
for It is rightly said to be at the basis of 
the modern democratic state ^ 

Iv S AunYaNKan 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

By Laov Holmwooo 


T oday we are still m the strange hash 
which ushers in tf;p dawn of a new day 
The fighting is over and we stand 
facing the World s new Future. The sun of 
j esterday has gone forever It is to be a 
new beginning new lines of life arise What 
place in the making shall our Empire take ? 
The Future w ill be for the next generation 
but it IS we who must shadow forth'loday in 
our work for them the path they will tread 
The only way m which we can influence 
them in the future is by their training and 
education TJ e education of a large part of 
the world s inhabitants is in our hands it is 
for us to make or mar the future progress of 
mankind ' 

Education — what is education but the 
application of the inherited wisdom of tbe 
forefathers the stores of experience and 
.knowledge which they have piled up lor 
isucceeding generations — their service m 
^thc cause of Humanitj ? First iheo M 


us acknowledge our debt to the great Past 
Instil in Youth so eager for its owm adven 
ture that it owes its very being its physical 
and mental qualities as well as its social 
advantages of liberty for hearth and home 
for free lues for the possibilities of progress 
and knowledge — all to (he loyal service of 
men dead and gone Let Youth learn to 
honour the Past and take up the duty of the 
Present so that he too" may hand over to the 
next age a world which is in some small way 
the better for his life and honest service for 
mankind Let him realuethe value of the 
lessons of ancient wisdom the message of the 
past the support of old Ideals to point the 
way to new progress Give to our Youth 
first the history of our race its glorious an 
nals with their teaching of freedom Show 
them the slow evolution of reasoned effort 
which has growm into our ideal of ordered 
personal liberty and personal rcsponiibibty 
Jin ideal where the ciiil and *.00121 rights and 
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fond mother at once took care of her child 
by putting a few iolds more of a dirty shawl 
over Us nose, Iwhich in her opinion was the 
best method of putting a child to sleep. 

The young mother was very much im- 
pressed when she heard of this remarkable 
pj'ft of the old lady, and naturally she came 
forward a bit. This brought her wclhm the 
vision of the old lady. Yawning, and snapping 
her finger to avert evil, she asked “How old 
is the child? How thin the poor thing is 1 
How many months old is he?” 

'•Months indeed, mother I He is just one 
year and six months, by the grace of the 
goddess Shashthi.» 1 never for a single 
moment take him out of the room, never nsk 
a cold. So I keep all the windows closed 
even fn this aivful hot weather. Still, mother, 
be puts all doctors to shame." 

The sibyl answered '-The Puin, the 
evil Puis possesses Juro. Thai’s what it is. 
Nothing can cure him except a dip in a pond 
which IS at Chandernagar.” Heaven knows 
what Infernal spirit goes under the name of 
, but the anxious mother was very 

much impressed when that malignant spirit 
was mentioned. She eagerly asked: ''Tell 
me where exactly the pond is.mother.We shall 
ass through Chandernagar and will batbe 
im in ihe pond.” 

Biou, who was the old lady’s friend, was 
always given to criticising She said : “Tari 
you should not thus play with the 
lives of other peoples' children. Who knows 
'what may come out of your quack remedies? 
Why court the curse of others ?'* Tiddidt 
was going to expatiate on the healing powers 
of that pond when her atteirtion was diverted 
by something else. 

The tram had halted at a small station. 
But that'Was not the cause of this sudden 
diversion of interest. The cause was the 
precipitate entrance into the carriage of a 
widow accompanied by a couple of tin 
trunks, a large bundle containing sandry 
specimens of ivicker baskets, a l»y and a 
girl. sAs she opened the door of the com- 
partment, a torrent of rain took it Into Us 
head to bring up the rear of that procession. 
This resulted in the expression of some 
human sentiments on the part of those who 
were nearest the' door, and all eyes ircre 
focussed on the poor widow. She looked 
absolutely harmless. The hair upon her fore- 
head was partly grey but she was still quite, 

• 'The goddsSs o( cliildrta. t Elder sister. 


straight and strong. The boy v/as about six 
or seven years old and the girl was about 
twelve or thirteen. She was dark, thin and 
tall, with big round expressionless eyes 
which were forever at a loss to make any- 
-thing out of anything, and her broad 
forehead looked all the more large for her 
hair having been drawn backwards as 
far as it could go without cornins off and 
made into a knot behind her head. It tras 
a huge knot. Not by any profusion of hair 
but because it was of the shape of a large 
hollow circle which encircled a stock of hair- 
pins. Or, shall 1 say, it was like a wheel In 
which the rim was of hair and the spokes of 
iron pins ? Her eyes were remarkably 
pacific but like a I'tSufa rasa, devoid of any 
stamp of intelligences as if waiting for some 
one to scribble upon them. She was not well 
dressed and the few signs of her or her 
mother’s attempt at fashion added much to 
her homeliness. The girl entered the carriage, 
wet through and through, and remained 
standing in a corner. Her mother made just 
enough room to seat herself and het son and 
so the girl stuck to her post with a shapeless 
but by no means weightless bundle dangling 
from her arm. The mother said .* “Kile, 
why are you standing? Sit down." But she 
did not think it necessary to enquire tehrt 
she was to sit down The obraient girl 
found a solution of the problem by squatting 
down plumpMpon the flooded floor of the 
compartment. It never entered her head 
(hat she had as much right to find a seat for 
herself on a bench as other people, and her 
plain appearance, made more' unattractive- 
through carelessdressing, stimulated nobody’s 
sympathy enough to invite her to any seat 
that remained undiscovered. The inquisitive 
soul which lurked behind the corpulence of 
TSfi dtdf, had become very restive at the 
possibility of gaining some new knowledge 
from this last addition to the number of 
passengers, and ivas dying to feed upon the 
widow's autobiography atid her family history. 
So, before the girl could properly squat on 
the wet floor, she found the mouth of TSrS- 
cfi'dr, which was, by the way, three quarters 
full of a semMfquid mixture of saliva and juice 
of betel leaves, m front of her nose making a 
’gurgling noise, which conveyed to licr dull 
sense the information that the owner ol the 
mouth was very much interested . in their 
affairs and wanted to know who they were. 
The half mute girl fixed her big eyes i upon 
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her mother as .( to ask whether 't would te 
right for her to ausuer She feared '“t Jic 
should disobey the command of one or other 
of the numerous Sastras b) answering astraiglit 
ouestion KSIo’s mother answered lor ner 
daughter and said “We are Brahmins she is 

‘^^i*Your daughter I I thought she « as your 
grand daughter 1 She is probably a daughter 
of your old age] This is jour son eh? 
KSlo's mother said. Yes 
one I hate got After giving birth to ^e 
daughters, 1 prayed and prayed and the g^s 
favoured me But it reteh t^hat I a"? > 
not stand for lo ig so much joy Belore he 
was one, his father went away to answer the 

“''The'^sympalhe'ic Tin Adi struck her 
own forehead with her open palm and replied 
•You must have been born under an evil 
star or why should you rneet with 
misfortune and bring forth daughters by the 
doren f But why have you not married this 

dauchtcf as jet t . r.i^,u 

Uinu \\a8 feeling Ncry uneasy at this fre^ 
outburst of her friend 3 inquisitiseness and, 
to out a stop to the fiow of I « none too 
sweet Nvords, she said Why take so much 
interest m what does not concern tou? 
This had absolutely no effect and the 
undaunted old lady said ‘\\h>, »s «t s»n 
to sjmpathise with others and to gne them 
a chance to unburden their sorrow ful hearts ? 
This expression of these sublime sentiments 
at once melted th- heart of Kalo s 
who said * I am going to Calcutta to settle 
about her rrarriage or wh> else should I a 
countfj woman, take the risks of a railwaj' 
journey? The unfortunate girl has lost 
her father and so her mother must go 
about entreating others I base come to 
know of a probable groom, but his people 
would not see the bride unless m CalcuUa 
It is onlv to the greatest of sinners that 
daughters arc born 1 At this Kilo 
soft ejxs and fixed them upon the old ladv 
and her mother Then once more she shrank 
within herself, anjl went on hsleninp to the 
conversation There was no pa ned look In 
her c>e< nor tears rcr did her heart respond 
to the cruel words of her mother m ^inful 
throbs for such heart!e«'nc*5 wasbCrdaily 
food and her mind had long b-come dead to 
«uch hsult So nobodj coul 1 find oi-t from 
her appearance that she h'-rs-If was the 

object c-f th^'c, cru-l ' tn ^ 


Tarasundari turned towards her and 
asked. ‘What IS jour name, m> child ^ The 
girl looked at her mother as if for instruction, 
and her mother said, ' Tell her jour mme, 
what IS the harm ? ’ 

The girl s face pleaded her o\ n guilt in 
being born a daughter as she answered, 
"Knlidasi ” ^ , V I 

'TiiAdidt said, ‘Then, God help’jou' 
Then you will be married all right ' 

Binu made a drj face at this and said 
"Ah stop jour nonsense didi ’ 

' TSrSsundan resented this interference 
with her ph lanthropj .ind said ‘Why? 
Have 1 said anj thing wrong ? Look here (this 
to the Widow) as soon as jou reach Calcutta 
find a suitable name for your daughter , for 
be sure the modern young man will ne\er 
mart) a Kalidasi or a JagadambS, or a 
Kltyayani or any one with a name smelling 
of the days of jour great grandma " To 
change the topic B nu asked the young girl 
who tt ore leather shoes like men the school 
girl to wit W hat is your name please , it mhst 
be something \ery charming and sweet? 

The girl smiled family as she answered, 
Sobhi 

But man is a creature of his tendencies, 
and so TirSdidi at once used this new piece 
of information in aid of her own philanthropic 
endeavours ‘Did j ou hear that f" She said to 
the widow 'Give her some such name. Either 
SobbS Bibha or AbhS I have borne no 
less than e ght daughters They were my 
own, but for the sake of truth, 1 must admit 
that not all oflhemwere like so many golden 
statues But that did not prevent my nam 
ing them, Swamalati*, KanaklatS etc." 

Kilo was hitherto ignorant of the wonder 
ful virtues of a name (who said ' WInt is in 
a name f ).So *he took this opportunity to turn 
her head towards. S5bhl to have a look it 
one who had so much of that wealth Her 
eyes were overflowing with admiration, which 
was but ill-exprcssed , for from her ch Idbood 
she had been drilled into the habit of gazing 
vacantly without any definite meaning Her 
soul felt shy and afraid to look out of the 
V.I idovvs of its cage. 

This na\em"nt on th** partofKitoat 
once brought into prominence h'r wid- fore 
h-ad from whose surface every singl* !\r 
had been carefully drawn away upward^ and 
TSrSsundart lost no time to notice 
par'icn’ar pc nt and to expr^ her 

• Tffc 'nCrt«p-r ... 
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thereupon ‘ My goodness, \vhat a shvndul 
treatment of jsnes ham! As she js she is 
none'too cliarminc, and Jf>oudo her hair like 
tbit and display that race course of a forehead 
I should not be astonished if nobody even 
looked at her ’ The owner ortbe race course 
did not lower her head a hit hut kept “her va 
cant e>cs fiKcd upon the critic. TlrS sundan 
suddenly caught hold of Sobhks chin tn order 
to bring her hair within the range of cvcry- 
one.s sight and said “See how she has done 
it Do her hair loosely like this aud cover up 
a bit of that broad forehead Holy Durga j Is 
this the way to treat humah hair J 

Kilo's mother was looking hard at SobhS's 
heid, as if to find out the secret of the fashion 
The girl felt \ery shy at this inspection and 
turned away her head 

TSri sundan watterT a moment as if to 
recover her lost breath, and then suddenly 
said with the toneof one inspired ‘ijiok 
here, present your daughter to the groom’s 
people with her hair loose And do you 
know what a jhSptd is ? The ornament some 
use on the forehead Get one, and ther< you 
are! No one need know whether she has a 
forehead at all Moreover she will look 
nice too” 

Kilos mother made a sorry face and 
tfaid. But thatfs not 1101 only defect, she 
Is too dark” Tarisundan was a picture of 
pride as she said, “Do you know, ( Have 
married eight daughters, eight ! tVhat tf 
she is dark ? Give me the darkest girl with 
any sort of a nose to show, if I don’t marry 
her, I will nib my nose on the pavemeht by 
way of penance." 

‘ If Me IS a girl,” she Continued “that’s 
enough Hear what I say Have you seen 
powder J Get four pice worth of pink pov?- 
der from the tnarket and apply it todier face. 
She will look fairer It you can t get pow 
der, pass some meal through a p ece of 
muslin and keep it handy Then "pass your 
liands very lightly over a white washed 
wall — not a mud wall— mind you ve-ry 
lightly, and ■apply them to the girl’s face 
Then get some of the meal and with the 
corner of your sari, gently apply ji to her 
face ! And one thing more , present the girl 
to them 3ust after sunset and m candle 
ght Tell her not to lower her face for that 
u.. a person look dark — understand j 
And if they ask to see her hand show them 
palm” Kilo’s mother said •'putifthey 
vant to »ee the Bride in da> light, « hat then 1^ 


Tirisundari laughed contemfbtuously at 
this fresh sign of stupidity m the u-ooian, 
and said “Rather* Mere asking lull not 
procure a thing Haven ^ ou got a drop of 
sense in j our head ? Tell them that in 
your family you don t sbo v bndc* in the day 
time You don’t, for it is forbidden Bus i 
What more, who *can do that winch is for 
bidden f The- tremendous logic and force 
of this argument were not lost upon the 
widow, who swayed her head up and down 
as if intoxicateil with the wine ol her wis- 
dom Binu laughed derisively and said 
you have gone clean off j our head ■' 

But Dtdf could not stand this affront and 
burst out, 'Why, what’s wrong that I have 
said ? It seems that one would nexl be 
hauled up lor doing good to-others j* She 
was apparently very pleasecT with herself and 
looked at Ssbhi for a supporting glance^as 
she said 'What do you say, my dear?” 
A faint smile was the only encouragement 
Sdbbi could -spafp , hat that w^s enough. 
The woman with a'^ick child whoThttle 
while ago was receiving the full benefit of 
Tarisundari’s “Be-helprul" nature, now em 
braced this opportunity to attract attention. 
She left the seat which she had in an ob- 
scure corner, and ploughed her way to the 
front by the stow* but sure ploccss of tread 
mg upon other peoples* toes, and asked, 
“Do you knew whether those who will 
come to see the bride, belong to thergroom's 
family or not?” Kilos mother said, ’Oh 
not of the family but only relations’* ’Then 
do one -thing Dre^sxour daughter in up to 
date fashion and take her to a photograph 
ers They will make her all right map 
peaiance My younger sister, she had near 
iy no nose and only dots for eyes but thanks 
to Boron Shepad Sajieb, she looked in the 
picture like a fairy with henvingsoff He 
will make the high forehead and sunken 
cheeks of your daughter absolutely charm 
mg” On hearing this latest. Kilo turned 
round and greeted this novel and wonderful 
suggestion with one of her quiet and ex 
pressionless glances Her mother said, 'Ah 
Kilo, at your age too why arc you turning 
and twisting 'ike a tomboy ?*’ 

Her aged daughter at once assumed her 
forme? position and remained still like a 
stranded boat 

T3ra«iirdan pointed to SobhS and ob- 
served, But, sister, do not forget to do her 
hair into a loose knot.. If the Iiair refuses M 
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stay upon the foreliead put a wet towel 
upon It and press it hard Then you are 
sure to have it dore nurelj ’ B nu now tool 
a part in the conversation and said '£>tdt 
when >ou have told her all you know, why 
not tell her about PSnchi G/aiif as well?* 
TSrS sundan who was the very picture of 
unflinching courage, seemed to lose a bit in 
radiance at this Still she said ‘ No harm 
•to {ell her Yes that time even I -was taken 
in Kanak my youngest dau hter, was too 
dark in complexion and so PSnchi Gkaikt 
undertook to pa nt her up She said that 
the paint would stick till all the ceremonies 
were over 1 like afoot bel eved her but 
within three days the trick was found out 
And didn't they make life miserable for my 
poor girl 1 I had to sell mj own ornaments 
and give them Rs 2000 in cash before the 
uproar could be stopped ” 

Kalo's mother observed m a very normal 
tone ‘What if the girl is made to suffer? 
Aren’t women born to suffer ? And you 
know, time heals all wound* If I only can 
shake her off my shoulders, for the present 
1 shall be quite content ■ The fear oi some 
unknown danger roused the instincts of 
K&Io who closed up to her mother and ctut 
ched her sari with her thin and long hands 
The mother took her son upon her lap and 
pushed Kaio off saying ‘Ah you hurt me 1 
Get up and bring the sweets for Nitu How 
long can he poor child remain without eat 
ing f You also may take one or two if >ou 
like* ICSla shufll^ away in quest oftlie 
sweets, but she had to stand up to do this 
TSri-sundan made a face as if she was in 
front of some prehistoric saurian monster as 
she gasped forth Holy gods \ Is she a girl or 
a moving palm tree I These village people 
ate absolutely devoid of any sense Can t 
they starve their daughters a bit ? Th-y 
will treat the unmarried daughters to cream 
and sugar to «ho\v their maternal affection 
But when these g rU begin to grow quickly 
through overfeed ng the weight of their 
affection does not check tlieir skyward pro 
gress Why do you walk so erect like a 
sepoy my girl ? Just stoop a bit from now 
Ki’o knew full well that she committed new 
cnrties at every step bat she was not aware 
that she bad sinned against the command 
ment which forbade girls to grow up The 
poor girl was up till now engrossed in the 
analysis of h*r pers and sch'‘mes 

• A femal* m"** 


of improvement thereupon, but now she was 
hoping to eat something which she had got 
But hearing this new revelation from T5t5 
sundan, -she felt very touch afraid lest she 
should suddenly grow before her critical 
eyes by eating the sweets, and the poor 
girl only closed her fingers over the forged 
for delicacies and sat down with her body 
bent and head lowered, as became an un- 
married girl She perhaps thought that if she 
ate unseen by others, God would not add to 
her already long list of numerous 51ns 

The train stopped at Burdwan TarS sun 
dan got down with Binu and her parting 
words were Remember that if you only 
follow my advice y ou will safely get her 
offyourhands But don’t forget to bless 
me with uplifted artns’ 

Kalo's mother replied * Did;, if my 
daughter finds her luck through you, I shall 
remain your bondslave for life 

( 2 ) t 

A cousin of Kalidast s father is a clerk in 
some merchant office in Calcutta, After 
much deliberation he had settled her marriage 
with the son of a Munsif K&los aunt (the 
wife of the gentleman who had arranged tha 
match) IS credited with having made the 
statement Oh the young man is as brilliant 
as A piece of diamond and is a ship of learn 
ing to boot ! He got plucked in the Entrance 
Examination last year, but behold 1 he has 
passed it this time * 

The maternal uncle of the groom is by 
profession a negotiator of marnages or, in 
brief a match maker He has made hiS 
fortune in this business He gets hts fees as 
negotiator before the actual ceremony takes 
place, and when the parents begin their fight 
during the ceremony over the so-called dowry, 
he plays the peace maker and gets something 
out of the bride s father (who is the defeated 
by right) This able man has kindly consented 
to pilot Kalo across the waters of matrimony, 
fora sura of rupees two thousand Kslos 
patrimony, and the few ornaments KSIo’s 
moth-r has Kalo's mother was gradually dis- 
possessed of all Ornaments in the process of' 
marrying her four elder sisters Her father, m 
h s old age again gave her mother these orna 
ments as means whereby to buy Kalo a 
husband What proportion of 
ments is to adorn the ms 
negotiators safe and haw 
be o eJ m settling t 
which baifiea specjl 
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They were able to secure the services of 
Panchi Ghntki K51 dSsi presented herself 
b“fore her inspectors, with her manufactured 
complexion her borrowed and madcap 
charms (thanks to T5rS sundarif and her load 
of ornaments She stood facing the setting 
sun that she might have a touch of hts 
departing glory The mellow light diffused 
by a candle was all that might expose the 
deceit She was no longer KShd&si but was 
called Subarnalata (the Golden Creeper) when 
she stepped into the roo n as one moved by 
machinery and stood stooping and shame 
fdcedly to disguise her stature The 
deputation which came to examine the bnde 
was impressed by her splendour and said 
' The bride is not bad looking, but the 
powdering and dressing up is excessive*’ 
The ready witted negotiator replied, *But 
whdt is to be done 7 That is the fashion of the 
day You can but subtract somewhat from 
her charms to know her true value ' They were 
at a loss to decide how much to subtract, and 
to evade the problem for the moment they 
changed the subject and asked the girl, 
'What is It you read ? 

Though she never went further than (he 
second primer, K5lo readily gave them a 
catalogue of the books she read, which 
included ever> thing from (he classics 
downwards 

After that when they had finished ex 
afnlnmg her m walking talking and other 
essential btidely accomplishments, she was 
declared to have passed, if not with honours 
at least tolerably well KSiidSsi wassoef 
fectiveiy conceal^ in Subarnalatl that even 
the trained eyes of the examiners faded to 
detect the presence of the former The 
bridegroom was away, out of Calcutta, with 
his parents The photograph taken by 
"Boron Shepad Saheb’, which was sent to 
him for approval, was even better than the 
painted and dressed up K&lidasi 

By the favourable mnuence of the stars 
Subarnalata was married m her paternal 
home Without my hitch 

When some days after her marriage she 
irnved with her husband at his house, the 
place was crowded with relatives and gue ts. 
The burning mid-diy sun, combined 
with frequent weeping, made her veiled and 
lightly ornamented figure appear nol as 
graceful as was expected The bridegroom 
alighted from the carriage with a gloomj 
face. But when the mother in law went to 


bong in the new bride she at once marked 
the dark colour nf the arm she held She 
coed out she looks awfully black J 

Didn't jou sa), she n as nice looking and all 
thatf” The experienced made a face like 

one dropped from the moon, and exclaimed, 
'Is (hat so I Then, no doubt K'e are cheated* 
Ac that time, she looked quite pink If you 
do not believe me, ask Dhiresh , he was with 
us" But the mother in law did not refeV to 
Dhiresh She lifted the brides veil instead 
This brought the emaciated face of KSIidasi to 
view She had gamed m this respect through 
(he irregularities due to the marriage festivity 
The mother in law cried out "Holy 
mothers It is that broomstick ofa girl, that 
black owl, we met in the tram I Ah, my 
fate I I go to do other people good and see 
the result I It is like being stabbed with 
ones own knife i What a shame, what 
a shame t In this age there is nothing called 
dharma I Oh what fraud what shame 1" 
The mock Subarnatat& fixed the dull e>es 
of Kilo upon her mother m law The able 
negotiator, KSlos husbands uncle cursed 
her people to the best of his ability and 
said, 'By my good name, if I don’t avenge 
this trifling with me I am a dog " Tara 
sundan addressing her daughter in law, said 
Do you hear, O daughter of a saint I Tell 
your sweet mamma when you go back home, 
(hat a black skm does not sell sc easily 
When she can send with you gold enough to 
balance) our glory, tell her to send you back 
to this house then and not before Or, I can 
get a better bride for my son " 

Kaio heard ail these with her head at an 
obedient angle 

That a woman is born to suffer was 
taught her from her birth So she did not 
find anytliing to object to m this The 
matchmaking uncle said, "TSrS what are 
>ou waiting for? Stop talking now and 
take m jour son and daughter This has 
happened for your benefit You have only 
to tom the tap to gel a suppjj of ready cash 
whenever you want ' 

Thus began Kilos new life of happiness 
Who knows whether TarSsundarl ever 
boasted her part In this new drama of blissful 
existence, but of this we arc quite sure tbit 
Kilos mother blessed her with uplifted 
arms 

Translated ft-am the crtgwal ly 
AVUOKE CiMTTOIAPJnAy 
* Eider brother '' 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATIOX IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND IN INDIA 

' By K Y Tamhankak, B Ac 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

T he A^icultural College stands at the 
head of all institutions gnmg agncul 
tural education It is either a separate 
institution or a part of the Um\ersit) in the 
State or it maj form part of a college of 
mechanics and science In some states the 
agricultural colleges pronde genera! educa 
tion in agriculture while in others higher 
education is imparted wnth a Mew for 
specialuation in different subjects 

There is always an experimental farm 
attached to the college w here demonstrations 
are also held It also helps to bring the 
students in touch with research work which 
is carried by the professors Again the 
college does not stand aloof as an institution 
intended onlj for students studung for a 
degree it is as well an institution for students 
as lor farmers Farmers in surrounding 
Milages are inMted to attend the demonstra 
tions and lectures and no pains are spared to 
keep up interest in agricultural impro\e 
ment on part of cultivators The college is 
m fact the centre of Agricultural education 
and senes as a fountainhead to smaller 
iDbtitutions in the states In some slates 
secondary schools of agriculture are attached 
to colleges 

SECONDARY AGRICULTURAL 
EDUC\TI0N 

There ate tw o kinds of institutions gw ing 
secondarj agricultural education ( i) Special 
agricultural high schools (2) High schools 
providing, courses in agriculture 

Institutions of the hrst kind are chiefly to 
be found m isconsm Minnesota New 
'Vork and Michigan The course of study 
extends o\er t\ oyears and admission i> only 
for thh^e who have completed the primary 
scl ool course of eight years 

The district agricultural schools and 
consolidated rural schools are other types 
providing rural education The latter type 
of schools IS becoming more pbpular jn 
America- Smaller schc'* fveorsixm 


number are amalgamated and a central school 
IS formed where better arrangements for 
teaching are made Some consolidated 
schools even provide vehicles for students 
coming from a distance Courses of study 
arc not of a fixed type but prominence is 
given mall such schools to agriculture and 
allied subjects The school work ranges 
from 37 to 42 hours every week and 
Chemistry Botany Agriculture English 
Meclianics Drawing Physics Arithmetic 
Military Drill Physical Training Carpentrv 
Cooking Swimming Ropevvork and Belt 
lacing Soldering Babbitting Pipe fitting and 
Black smithing Poultry keeping Stockbreed 
ing and Music are the subjects taught The 
liAt vnll give an idea of the number of 
subjects witli which an educated farmer m 
America is expected to be familiat 

(2) Agricultural education as a special 
course m ord narv high schools There arc 
more than I300 high schooU in America 
which have provided special agrtcuUuralcoorso 
for those who want to go in for agricnltnre 
The diversity of courses of study m different 
high schools indicate that the Americans are 
not bound down to precedents and are ever 
ready to take up any new form most suited 
to the requirements of the particular case 
This IS certainly m keeping with the 
progressive ideas of the people who are 
always alert to pick up anything new that 
IS likely to contribute to their advancement 

PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

It wall be interesting to note m this 
connection tliat the people are coming to 
realise that education of their children must 
develop out of their dailv experience and 
environments and consequently there ought to 
be a difference between the education for 
city children and that for children m villages 
The surroundings in the latter case are very 
different and it would be a mistake to burden 
the children living m a viHage with a kind of 
uutruction which has nothing to do 
Wc Reading lessons are no v 
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the object of giving iiformation (o children 
about objects which thej dailj come across 
and with which thej have much to do in alter 
life This simple but important principle 
must be clearly grasped and put into practice 
if the real object of education is to be gamed 

Primary education in agriculture has been 
made compulsory in some states but in others 
the ditbculty of finding qualified feachers ts 
still experienced and so the number of schools 
can neither be increased nor can education 
be made compulsory 

In 1903 tie National Council of Education 
appointed a committee to report on industrial 
education for rural communities The 
comm ttee ad\ ised that the teaching of element 
ary agriculture in primary schools not be 
made compulsorj The committee however 
drew a course of stud) of rural science for 
primary schools The subjects included are 
(t) Plant production (2) Animal production 

(3) Dair>ing (4) Rural Engineering (5) 
Rural Economics 

Vigorous attempts are being made to 
increase the number of qualified teachers for 
teaching rural science in primary schools and 
agriculture will soon become a subject of «tUl 
more importance m rural America 
JAPAN 

Agriculture is a major industry In Japan 
and tne progressive Government has not failed 
to make adequate provision for the teaching of 
agriculture For giving higher agricultural 
education there are two colleges one at 
Tokyoand the other at Sapporo The courses 
at the Imperial Agricultural College are 
(r) the regular course and (2) the subsidiary 
course 

In the former more attention is paid 
to laboratory work and In the latter field 
vTork is Insisted upon Attached to the Agricul 
tural College is a special course for teachers 
•w Ihe t»n cimcsrS 

-extend over three years while the last one 
over two years 

(a) High Agricultural Technical Schools 
The subject taught in these high schools are 
of course lower in grade than those taught in 
the Imperial College at Tokyo SencoUnre 
Agricuuure Horticulture and Forestry are 
some of the Important subjects taught in these 
schools 

(3) AgricuHural Schools These schools 
serve as middle agricultural schools They are 
divided Into classes A and B In the first 


class of schools candidates, who have received 
two years further training in nddition to ‘ux 
years primary education are ardmittcd while 
in the seconci class the qualification required 
for admission Is six years^ primary education 
The courses extend over lour years There 
were more than /30 schools with 15036 
students ' 

(4) Agriculturai Supplementary Schools? 
These are the lowest grade agricultural 
schools After the completion of pnmarj 
education which is compulsory elements of 
agriculture are taught and general training of 
boys IS also attended to The number of 
such schools (before the World war) was 440) 
with 163300 students in all 

(5) Agricultural Institutes for the training 
of farmers the object of these institutions 
Is to impart elementary agricultural education 
to farmers Tlie course extends oicr two 
year* TTiese schools are attended by a large 
njimber of farmers and msf ruction is given 
by managers of Government experimental 
sutions 

GERMANS 

Among European countries Germany is 
perhaps giving more systemat c agricultural 
education The agencies cmplovcd (i) Agri 
cultural FacuUics of Universities (,) Agri 
cultural High Schools (3) Secondary Agri 
cultural Schools (4) Lower Agricultural 
Schools (5) Country Continuation bchoois 

In Agricultural Colleges and High Schools 
higher technical education Is given and 
laboratory workismore insisted opon Second 
ary schools are more suited to the require 
ments 0/ ordinary farmers and practical work 
on the farm is compulsory Agricultural winter 
schools are held during the season wlen 
most of farmers and farm labourers are free 
from farm work These schools are b<?coming 
more popular in some of the German States 
Ei^oensesarfi met h/ /f,) the central 
roent (2) the provincial government (3) 
agriculturat societies vl strict boards Ctc 
about one fourth of the total cost is recovered 
in the form of fees etc 

The teachers of w inter schools are engaged 
in teaching for six months only and during 
the remaining part of the year they work as 
travelling advisers to farmers Tl ey go about 
to districts deliver lectures hold oemonstra 
tions arrange small experiments and thus 
try to keep up IntcreH of farmers In agncul 
tural improvement They serve as a medium 
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between the expenmental stations and 
farmers The itinerant teacher is expected not 
onl> to gl^e advice in agricultural matters, bat 
he IS also expected to gi%e expert advice 
regarding business matters in agriculture 
He also advices on cooperative matters and 
keeping of farm accounts and the general 
management of farms In fact, he is a 
teacher as well as an organizer and adviser 

ENGLAND 

Agricultural education m England cannot 
be said to have made satisfactory progress, 
in comparison with what has been achieved m 
America A committee was appointed 
(before the war) to investigate into the matter 
of agricultural education At present agri 
cultural education is under the control of 
various counties and consequently there 
lb little uniformitj The general type of 
instruction consists of lectures demonstrations 
at various centre^, and short courses m 
particular subjects 

The committee in their report recommend 
that at leastsevea experts should be appointed 
for one county or a group of counties Tliey 
are (i) An agricultural organizer and adviser, 
(a) A horticultural instructor, {3) A dairy. 
mstnictoFr (4) A competent scientific invesli* 
atof and analyst (5) Instructors in special 
ranches of industry, (6) An mstructor m 
forestry, (7) Organizers and Instructors 
in the economics of agriculture, e g , corpora, 
tion credit, banking etc 

The observations of the committee with 
regard to the nature of Instruction are worth 
noting ' In our opinion, the curriculum in 
rural schools should be less literarj than it is 
at present , with this object in view, it should 
be based upon the emploj-ment of manual 
processes as a method of education, though 
It should not be forgotten that the aim of 
practical instruction in elementary schools 
should alwajs be the general devefopment of 
facuUres, rather than specialised technical 
training The teacher should be able to make 
all the school subjects real to the child by 
correlating them with such objects as it is 
familiar with outside the school thus keeping 
it m touch with its environment, and with 
what life means to it” It will be seen that 
l^hib same principle is emphasized m America 
by men like Dr Bailej and m Inda, too the 
sane must be adhe'ed to 

As to higher agricultural education the 
Rojal \gr5cuUu'al College at Cirencester 


did very good work Facilities have also bben 
provided for obtaining special training m 
damng, agriculture, etc , and diplomas are 
awarded to successful students 

The v^ar has clearly shown the great im* 
portance of agriculture to England, and agri- 
cultural education will receive more serious 
attention before long 

INDIA. 

We have now briefly surveyed the condi- 
tion of agricultural education in different 
countnes and should be able to see what should 
be done in the case of India It is creditable 
to the Government of India, that early atten- 
tion was paid to the agricultural education m 
the country The famine commission of 
1880 strongly recommended that no advance 
•n Agriculture could be made without spread 
of education among agriculturists, ana this 
view was farther supported by the Agricultural 
Conference of 1888 

With the inau^ration of prov mcial 
departments of agriculture, agricultural classes 
were opened in some of the provinces, notably 
in Bombay and Madras For years the 
classes were lingering on without attracting 
any serious attention of the public, and one 
time It was feared that they would be closed 
for want of students This early failures as 
not on account of any defect in Ihe method 
of teaching nor due to the want of attention 
on the part of Government There were 
two causes, the first being that there was 
very little that could be taught regarding 
Indian Agriculture, there being difference of 
opinion among the officers of the Agricultural 
Department on the subject of agricultural 
improvement in India, and the second was 
there was no awakening effected among the 
agriculturists by the spread of general educa- 
tion This failure however served to point 
out what was required of such institution^ 
namely the agricultural problems of the 
country must be carefully studied fir<t, and a 
taste for agricultural education needs to be 
created among the cultivators During the 
regime of Lord Ctrzon, agricultural education 
was put on a firmer footmg, and best men 
were recruited and put at the heads of 
agricultural institutions The revival of tin. 
agricultural classes at Poona was soon brought 
about and they were transformed into an 
agricultural college under the direction of 
Dr H H Mann a man of extraordinary 
energy and great scientific acumen In 
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Ihc new aprlculmri! omler 

Mr Wood ii going on innovris}lng condi 
hOT \ "imfhrd curricJun of %tQhe« «n 
dnujjjfj 150'^, lm{ U ■wn fojrt j that ^ 
could not Iw flppllc<) to tlJ provinces ahliL Oft 
account of tiie di/Tercncc m (lie ^tandird of 
education of tfic <tudents 

f’u'a hemp the licadqunrters of the 
ImpcrLil Dcpirlment of ARrlculinrc U ln» 
ijeen flglitl) sclctledss tlie phee for the pi«l 
praduatc coursen and the centre, of apncnl 
turvf rcscircfi fn fntffa At present higher 
pn«ts In the \gncuUural Department are 
aMiIahle onlv to those who nave received 
AprlctiUural training in sfimc foreign country 
preferabU In I nglmd Ihls maj !« neces 
sary at the beginning but unless tht necessity 
of forcipn qualification is done away with 
Pusa cannot be the place for Indian scholars 

It is often complained tlwt agricultural 
follepes In India still fall to attract right kind 
of students c g sons of big farmers and 
Unded gentrj It is not that the farmers have 
any apathy towards the kind of training given 
in these colleges The nature of education 
Jiowevcr has much to do with the want of 
students of cuUiaatln^ classes flighl> 
iechmeal education is provided In those 
colleges which is mote fit for those who 
Xvantto go in for seniee In the Agrlcuiiural 
Department or to undertake research work A 
farmec does not avant to have this sort of 
training for his sou st all He wants practical 
cdudation as will enable him lo make fann 
ing a profitable business Besides the 
question of expenses also comes in Tlierefore 
separate institutions with modest aspirations 
should be started fitted to the requirements of 
farmers as is tl t case in some foreign 
countries 

Agricultural coifeges should continue to 
give the same kind of education as they are 
doing The object should alwajs be to produce 
men whocan undertake research wofk Higher 
po-'ts in the Department should be given to 
those who have sufficientlj proved their 
merit 

Ttie number of agricultural graduates 
that IS turned out every year is far from 
satisfactory It we take into consideration the 
requirements of the country W lih the spread 
Of agricultural education the demand will be 
more keen and a large number of agii 
cultural graduates will be absoilied In 
institutions giving agricultural education If 
we -start agricultural schoofs on th? Japanese 


o American mo I'-I it mil be very har 3 to 
-meet th'* demtnd for agricultural p-3<!j3le« 
SrcOMlARV ACRICULTURAI FObCATlOS 
ttc/allfosec whj the Agricoltural and 
Lilacitional Departments arc almost reticent 
rcpnfiling this pha«c of agricoltural education 
Those who cannot gofn for higheragriculttral 
education either through want of money or 
quifification are fn most cases left witlioat 
any provision f6r agricultura! education ft 
f$ therefore necessary to fuve educatfonaf 
Institutions corresponding with ordinary 
High Schools Those who have passed 
Anglo-Vernacular standard IV, should be ad 
milted to the Agricultural High behoof The 
course should extend over three years, 
education should be given In the Vernacular, 
but Fnglisli must be one of the compulsory 
snbiects AH the subjects relating to 
agriculture should be included in the 
curriculum Practical Agriculture khoutd 
be 'given predominance for which a farm 
near ihp school bnildlng Is Indispensable. 

At the b^inning one High School in each 
province may he started and the number 
may be increased according fo the demand. 
The aim should be -to provide that kind of 
inslrocllon to the student as will make him 
an efficient firmer 

In some of the states is America, special 
agricultural courses arc provided in ordinary 
high schoots We do not hotvever Ihinlc 
that this S) stem can be of any use jn India 
as It would bnng about confusion m the 
existing system which includes jilrcady two 
courses ‘(a) University entrance examination 
'( 2 ) School leaving examination 

Agricultural ifigh Schools as suggested 
above wouldbe properlcind of institutions for 
the softs of well to-do farmers headmen of 
xillagee and big landholders The knowledge 
of English being quite essential for this class 
it has been included in ihe^Jist of subjects 
given above Tlie time for starting such 
institutions has come and something roust 
be done in this direction by every province:. 
.kLEVIFATARV ACRICULTURAI. EDUCATION 
TTie Idea of teaching agricullure in 
primary schools seems to have been given up, 
mainly owing to the complexity of the subject 
But at the same lime It has been recognised 
that the nature of primary education must ho 
such as to develop powers of observation and 
understanding Again the education must bo. 
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related to the sarrocndjngs, t^hjch the papils 
^mII readily imbibe In most of the pnmarj 
schools education IS given m the cla<5S and 
nature study does not receive due considera 
tion at the bands of teachers who are not 
properlj qualified The teacher, who has 
little acquaintance with Botany, Zoolt^, 
Geolog) and kindred subjects, is unable to 
satisfy the curiosity of his pupils Many 
primary schools have no museums and no 
gardens , the ■staff iS in some cases ill qualified 
and poorly paid, and the curriculum does not 
insist upon nature stud) It is no wonder then 
that farmefsTsons, who have undergone this 
kind of education, do not have liking ior the 
profession of their fathers or any other 
rjja.ujia.1 skocV. would 

prefer to be clerks instead of returning to the 
land In order, therefore to make primarj 
education efficient, the present curriculum 
must be recast for rural schools and 
..competent teachers provided for them 

Primary education is being made compul 
sery and tms-is the time for considering the 
desirability of introducing changes in the 
curriculum VigorO'us steps should be taken 
to produce competent teachers for these 
schools,; and ever) pnmarj school should 
have at least one teacher qiwificd forteaching 
subjects related to agriculture And 
gardening and agricuftore should be made 
compulsory for higher siandatd> of pnmarj 
schools in rural areas at least After six or 
seven jears. of prunat) education the boj 
shduld join" 

TiiF VEits^cctAR Agricultural scuooi- 
Tlie course of studj m such a school 
should extend o\ct three years For teaching 
practical agriculture and demonstration work 
3 farm should be attached to ev er) such school 
Agriculture and allied subjects should be 
taught through fhe medium of the vernacular 
TliCTiim «hould be to provide.aU the Iraimng 
which a fanner is expected to have at the 
present time Market and its fluctuation*, 


sources of capita), co-operation and fhe 
celdtion of agriculture to economics and 
subjects of a similar nature, «hou!d have* a 
place m the prescribed studie* Such schools 
should be founded at places in rural areas, 
and education should be made availableto 
farmers of ordinary means 
Thc Bombay Acricultlryl DepvrtmenT 
ought to be congratulated on the initiative 
taken m this direction about eight jears ago 
The number of Vernaculnr Agricultural 
Schools IS at present extremely small A 
beginninghas however been made and, it is 
hoped that the number will go on increasing 
In Bomba) it has been ampi) proved that 
schools of this kind are wanted by the public, 
anb tnai'tt is necessary 'ior‘fne*£jepaftmerit to 
provide other and more suitable facilities for 
the education of farmers’ sons, besides the 
Pfoviocial Agricultural College The demand 
will go on increasing as education is diffused 
more and more among the masses and it be< 
hovestbe Imperial Agricultural Department 
to give more serious attention to the subject, 
for the whole of India 

TJie sp'ead of education is (he first 
necessity of the country from agricultural or 
mdustru! point of view The importance of 
agricultural education is not like!) to bo 
realised b> ignorant farmers, nor there ran bo 
a keen demvid for Agricultural schools And, 
so long as the farmers are ignorant agricul- 
tural improvcrntnls would not casil) make 
way It will be thus seen that education and 
improvement are related to one another nav, 
education is the vital force that propels the 
wheel of improvement 

If Indian Agricultu'C is really to be In- 
coved, if this* great industry of India is to be 
ased on a sound basis and if prospefit) and 
happiness in an Increasing degree are to 
be attained education is an important means 
to thc end, and all talk of agriculluraJ fn- 
provement and an amount of research work, 
will be of little avail, if there Is ro general 
education ' 


THE MORLDS debt TO INDLV 

' B\ Dr 

LcCTURCR in TJiq OF loWA 

T he world Spint seem? to «p<'ak today Atrencans only hat to 

through Aiucncn \nd os nn Amen- oYuaation, and linmamt) itsjf Amen 
can b) choice, I nm proud of my sacrcc, Atnencnn roclLods of 

ndopted country Amencan achievTmaits Amtncin industrial 
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American imentne genius are all domi 
nating the twentieth centurj In the 
pragmatism of Dewej ami James and m 
the social philosophy of Ro^ce, we have 
the best intellectual tools for the hij^hest 
and richest hind of success m the political 
social and ethical world 

The United States has produced as 
^ome one has pointed out a new type of 
national character and civihz luon by the 
cross fertilization of many of the cultural 
types which the Republic has absorbed 
and IS absorbing Now India the land 
where I first saw the light of day is one 
of those countries which has made its coa 
tnbutions howerer indirect they may be 
to the vast stream of the cultural types 
which have gone to tbe malciog of the 
mighty American Republic Thouga it 
was not so well recognued until recently 
j et it IS a fact that India evoh ed a tj pe of 
civilization which has not been without 
its influence in the cultural movements of 
Europe and Arnenea And it is to these 
cnltura] contributions of Hindustno to the 
world civilization that 1 would invite your 
attention 

India which is lo area about half of the 
United States is inhabited by 3 1 5 000 000 
^peoples In other words India has 
twice the population of Russia Ind a 
has Within her borders one 6fth of the 
entire human race Tating it all round 
the pcojile of India though tinged in com 
plexion, are not black men* as the Ltliio 
plan IS black Hindus are sunburnt 
white men The people of India the vast 
majority of them are Aryans The Hindus 
ore cousins of the Greeks the Romms the 
Teutons the English and other members 
of the Caucasian race 

JituVur iVur ikwx nri.7’.v.wr 

ent cinlization— a civilization hoary with 
antiquity The three great literatures 
which have come down to us from the 
ancient world arc the Greek Latin and 
San<>lmt Discnra natmg scholars arc not 
infrcquentlv disposed to think that tie 
Sanskrit language is morecopious than 
Latin more cvqui'tiUly nSned than Greek 

• And I t\\uU not malUr if they were Tley 
»vulil all be liiiN — ! d tor, i/Jv 


and more perfect than either’’ The deve 
lopment of the Sanskrit language to such 
elegance and perfection would hate been 
impossible without an elaborate scientific 
grammar Professor Max Muller per 
imps the greatest philologist of the last 
century is of the opinion that the Hindus 
and the Greeks are the only nations who 
det eloped the science of grammar , but the 
achievements of the Greeks in grammar 
are poor indeed compared with the mar* 
vellousworkof Panini— the greatest gram 
manan that the world has ever seen In 
deed the Sanskrit grammar of Paniai may 
be said to have furnished the I cy to the 
science df modern comparative philology 
Sanskrit was dJecovered in Europe only 
hy the beginning of the nineteenth century , 
and it then downed on the European 
scholars through the study of Sanskrit 
that the tens of thousands of words jn a 
language could be reduced to a compara 
tively small number of roots This fact, 
which marked the beginning of aiodera 
European philology was known to Indian 
scholars at least three thousand years ago 
even before the era of Panmi And the 
great graiamanan Panini himself who 
lived several centuries before Christ re 
soiled the Saosknl language of his time 
into Its simplest roots 

It 18 not possible here even toenumer 
ate all the great monuments of Indian 
literature but if one were to ask for half 
a dozen of the world s great epic poems 
tw o of them must be chosen from Hiaustan 
— Rnnrayaoand liaAaW/n/at These two 
epics Lave played the same part jn the 
social and religious life of India as the 
Greek and Roman epics have in Europe 
Ramaysa and Mahabiarat are gigantic in 
ihep Are .IrxCr/r .vc Jiwvr 
teachings Ramajraa consists of seven 
hooks they contain 48 000 lines Maia 
bbarat is even larger than that It 
includes eighteen boohs consisting of 
220 000 hnes The immensity of these 
tw o Hindu epic poents w ill probably come 
home to us with vividness when cotupared 
with the Jbad and the Aeneid The 
twentv four books of Ilomer s /had con 
tmn only about 10 000 lines and the 
twelve booksofVirgd s leoeidlO 000 hoes 
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The contnbutions of the Hindus to 
exact science are significant The world 
owes to India the decimnl number system, 
Arithmetic and Algebra ‘The Hindus 
invented the decimal number system 
purely negative numbers and zero they 
knew the fundamental operations, addi 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division ” 

The Hindus developed Algebra to a 
V ery remarkable degree ‘ Arabian writers 
translated Hindu w orks on '\lgebrain the 
eighth century and Leonardo of Pisa 
‘ learnt the science from the Arabians and 
introduced it m modern Lurope ' In 
Algelra’ says Professor Jacob Kuntz 
of the University of Illinois Hindus were 
able to solve equations with one unknown 
quantity of the secondhand third degree 
they invented or knew the operations of 
combinations Their mathematical genius 
was especially creative in the solution of 
indeterminate equations of the first and 
second degree ' 

Geometry was perhaps first discovered 
in India It w as the necessitv of construct 
ing Yedic altars according to fixed rule 
that gav6 birth to this science Mr R C 
Dutt m his monumental work History 
o/ CiM/isatioiJ in Ancient India, sajsthat 
“The Hindus had discovered the first laws 
of geometrj in the eigth century before 
Christ, and imparted it to the Greeks ’ 

There is reason to believe that the early 
teachers of trigonometry were also 
Hindus 

What have been the contributions of 
Oimydiv; ♦niuaw.-f. 'ytn.'wtK 
The art of music is verv ancient m India 
It is much older in India than in Europe 
Ithas ahistorvof three thousand vearsof 
continuous development To the Western 
ear, the Indian music mar sound strange , 
but the inUrcst initislikeU tobeiucreas 
ed os one becomes acenstomed to it 
The Indian mu«ic is. compluatcd and subtle 
The Hindus classified all hnmnn erftotions 
into thirty two ‘And for each emotion 
the Hindus composed a set of ragahand 
rnginis which are the prototv jk of the 
Leit motive of modern rauMC “ Tlit 
pnut-ipal charactensiic of niodera Indian 
music is worth 'The octaTcis 


divided into twelve semitones as nearly 
as possible identical with the notes of 
European instruments, tuned to equal 
temperament From these twelve semi 
tones, sevntytwo scales or modes are 
formed , of these only thirty six are in gen 
era! use " 

What have the Hindus done in applied 
science ’ Take the engineenng w ork of 
tunnelling, unknown m the Western world 
a little over half a century ago but know n 
m India from the aniyent times “The sub 
terraneous temples of Ellora carved out 
of rocks for a mile and a half under a 
mountain ' bear eloquent testimony to 
this day to that gigantic eagmeermg 
feat of the Hindus 

Again, ‘w rought iron pillars that no 
workshop m Europe or Amenca sixty 
years ago could construct were made in 
ancient India The Raja Dava Pillar, ns 
thick as the shaft of a modem battleship, 
still stands as a proof thereof' It has 
been exposed to the sun and ram and wind 
for sixteen centuries and still there is no 
rust on it Tins will prove that the 
Hindus knew the science of preservmgiroa 
from rust, —a science which the modern 
world has vet to leam 

In the science of medicine the Hindus 
achieved a notable proficiency at an early 
period of their history The modern 
researches have shown that Hippocrates, 
who is gencrallv credited with being the 
* father of medicine’ , borrowed hismatena 
medica from the Hindus ' WTicn the 
Greeks visited India in the fourth centurv, 
*JiR.’>‘ft«nA*Jift.¥infbira*jnaiia;aaA*m*J2ft.an*i. 
of healing and Alexander the Great kept 
Hindu phvsicians in Ins camp for the 
treatment of diseases which Greek physi 
cians couTd not heal “ In his excellent 
monograph on Hindu Medicine Dr Rovle 
of Kings College London, savs “We 
owe our first sjstem of raediane to the 
Hindus “ W e o\\ c our medicine to the 
Hindus— remember it 

Progress nnd civilization arc relative 
terms Nevertheless, tliat the Hindus 
had developed a hi^Ii degree of ci> 
tion will bt. abundantlv ’ 
th" fact ‘ that the exact an 
huamn body was known 
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so bacL as tlie sistb century B C 
that surgery v. 7S an applied science m 
India dimng the early centuries of the 
Christian era that the first hospitals of 
the -world i^ere built by Hindu scientists 
and philanthropists that the application 
of minerals to therapeutics is \ery old 
among the Hindu medical practitioners 
that zinc \%as discovered in India before 
the time of Paracelsus and that the circa 
litton of blood nas known before 
Harvey ’ 

India haew something also of the 
theory^ of eiolution centuries before 
Spencen established it scientifically, or 
Darwin applied it to man s store or 
Huxley bore down ith jt so aggressively 
on faith It -nasthc cardinal doctrine of 
the sages m India Dr I? Heber Newton 
m his article on The Influence of the 
Bast on Religion published in an issue of 
Hifldaotlong ago reniarhed os follows 

Confirmed idealist as was the Iliodn pi ilo> 
sopher Jie could speak of the mntertal world 
only in terms of mmd Cvolutioo became the 
doctrine of the progre«siTe unfoldioj'hfe throanb 
the netiOB ofthe Infn te and Eternal ‘Jprt it 
was it is the history of the D vice be 05 It 
was itu arcigion And thu Eastero wisdoot 
our \'Vestew world cannot reject ns an alien 
Conception \ hen not alone ideal st ph lo«ophers 
1 ke Berkeley hold it but savants I ke iluxley 
confess that os between the two concept 00s 
of idealism and iBaternlistn they wo ila have 
to take the first theory 

Hindus are not mere dreamers loiprac 
tical MBioaancs given over solelv to 
otherworldly afinirs They have been a 
practical people dev oted to matenal pro 
gress -Consider, for instance the politi 
cal ideals and institutions which flourished 
in India down to the verj advent of the 
English A careful scientific study of 
Indian Iiistorj and Indnn political 
thoughts wiHleaie no doubt in any one s 
mind tlint representative government and 
democratic ideals are not foreign to 
Hindustan 

It is frcqnently supposed in tlic Western 
countries that the only form of govern 
jneiit known in India was that of despot 
jsni downright nbsolubsm Such auo 
tionis erroneous The power of the ling 
tn India was not unlimited there being 
mtnierous restnctions Upon lus-ivuthonlj 


Hie king was not a despot The acts of 
the king were not only Subject to the con 
trol of the chief mmisters of the state, bnt 
also to the prevailing customs coaven 
tions, and public opinion The king who 
rgected the advice of his ministers com 
nutted t>ranny And the consequence of 
tyranny involved severe pnmshmcnt in 
eluding the loss of the throne This is 
taught fay no less an authority than Afanu 
bttnself the grei^t Iliada law giver 

Sukra the philosopher statesman of 
India IS willing to admit that the ofBce 
of the king IS important but he pointedlj 
deni-s that there is any essential difference 
between man and man The king as an 
loduiduai is not invested with extra 
sacredness he is fundamentally no better 
or worse than any other win Sukra 
asks Does not even the dog look like a 
king when it has ascended a royal chanot ’ 
Is not the king justly regarded as a dog 
by the poets ’ 

So modem apolitical institution as re 
call was dcarlj aatiapated hr the Hindus 
Sulcra urges that the king should dismiss 
the officer who is accused by one hoodred 
men Here was a potent operative in 
stniment by which the rights and inter 
ests of the people w ere safeguarded against 
arbitrary state officers and thej were 
1 ept under tlic people s control 

Even the doctnne of revolution was 
boldly inculcated by writers on Hindu 
statecraft They have laid it down os a 
constitutional principle that when a king 
imsbch^ved he should be deposed and 
siiccecdciT bj another Wanu and other 
Hindu lawgivers ha-vc stated in noun 
certnm terras that a ting is not above 
law Indeed w hen he breaks the law and 
tj raamzes over his subjects they are en 
joined to deprive him ofliis kingdom and 
life together with his kitli and kin 

1 hese political teachings were not mere 
copybook maxims they were actually 
cnibreed v Indian history abounds in in 
stances where unworthy kings and other 
putJic sen cuts hate been banished from 
the realm m favor of the worthy ones. 
Inamn minals show that the voice of the 
people IS the voice of Godr Moreover 
•they also go to prove that if man is a 
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“political animal'* in Europe, he is'no less 
in India. ' 

Still there may be some one who is 
likely to ask : Was the political philoso- 
phy of the Hindus always carried out in 
actual practice ? Was there always a per- 
fect consistency between Hindu political 
theory and Hindu political life ? The 
answer to this question can easily be had 
by a study of a parallel situation in 
Burope. Let us see wbat we find in 
European history. ' To be sure there were 
champions of democracy in Europe ; but 
actual democracy, real liberty, alt will 
agree, was not bom in Europe until after 
the French revolution in the nineteenth 
century. Even after the French upheaval, 
Mettemich, “the most astute statesman 
«3f his age," avowed that “wbat the 
European peoples want is not liber- 
ty but peace.” And, following the Holy 
Alliance, this reactionary gemns of the 
, West prevailed upon the plenipotentiaries 
.of Europe assembled at four iotemational 
congTess«s“to anthorizewhatamountedto 
the policing of the whole Continent for the 
suppression of liberaUstn.” Rule by the 
divine right of kings was a cardinal doc- 
trine in the European political philosophy 
for many centuries. Indeed, Professor 
Hays in his Political and 6’oc/rt/ History of 
Modem Europe admits thatthe divinengbt 
of monarchy was “apolitical idea ns popu- 
lar in the seventeenth century as that of 
democracy is today." Thomas Hobbes in 
England and Bishop Bossuet in France 
were great teachers of absolutism, and in 
Germany, blood-and-iron absolutism has 
been in most vigorous and , effectual 
practice until almost today. Again, for 
nearly two thousand years slavery in the 
Western world was an established 
institution sanctioned alike by custom, 
religion and law ; and slavery, in spite of 
its infamous atrocities, was “piously" 
defended'Out of the supposed “compassion 
for mankind." “The Greeks and Romans 
were possessed strongly of the spirit "of 
liberty,” wrote the American political 
philosopher Thomas Pain, “but not the 
principles, ior at_ the time they- were 
determined not to slave themselves, thev 
employed their power to ‘enslave the %rest 
■ . 65V2— i ‘ . 


of mankind " The Konian empire, vast 
and magnificent as it was, was a confe-- 
deration of aristocracies bent upon forging 
its chain of slavery upon the conquered^ 
races. The English historian Gibbon 
estimated that the s\a%e class al one time 
numbered in the- Roman empire 
60,000,000. Were conditions much belter 
in Greece’ Was Greece more democratic 
than Rome’ Nothing of the sort. The 
word dcmocT.icy. which is of Greek origin, 
literally means the rule of tlic people. In 
practice, however, the Greeks did npt mean 
the rule of all the people, but only/tlie free 
dtizens How many then did have the 
rights of citizenship ’ When the empire of 
Athens a-as founded, the privileges of 
Athenian citizenship \vcrc restricted to 
only a fea- thousand people. The Athens 
of Pericles had 20,000 free citizens, while 
It had no less then 200,000 slavey— slaves 
“not accounted among the people"— staves 
absolutely deprived of all political rights. 
Slavery 'ns a legitioiate and lawful 
institution was not ahoUsbed from Europe 
till the very middle of^ the iiineteeuth 
century. Bo in summariimg this subject, 
one IS forced to the inevitable conclusion 
that if there ams at times a marked 
discrepancy beta-een political theory and 
- political practice in Europe, there a*as 
perhaps the same discrepancy in India 
' Now I propose to go a step farther and 
state that the republican form of govern- 
ment was well knoa*n in India. Republics 
• sprang into existence , at a very cfirly 
period. Mr. B. K. Sarkar, the worthy 
representative of the new school of Indian 
history, has shoum that some of these 
republics “survived with complete , or 
modified independenee down to the fourth 
century B.C. These are mentioned not 
only in Buddhist and Jaina records, but 
also In the Greek and Latin literature on 
India as well as in the Sanskrit epics and 
treatises on politics.” When Alexander 
reached India (326 B. C.), he had to 
measure his strength with the poa-erful 
military republics ofthe Funjab andSindb, 
•-You may ask what became of these 
republics The answer is not hard to give. 
Just as the Greek republics were swallowed • 
up by the Macedonian 'empire, .so the 
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Hindu rcnublics t^'cre gradually absorbed 
into the larger Indhm empire. Ami after 
the sovereigu republics hil /lisnppearcil, 
village communities tuok their place. The 
village communities were similar to those 
of the city-states of Greece. These *sclf- 
Eufiicient units of local self-government 
maintained their internal independence 
almost unimpaired down to the early dayn 
of English rule, when they were destroyed 
for reasons which need not Ik mentioned 
here. Well may ^fr Hav’cll say in his 
recently published D/itorj' of An’on 
jn India : 

“It will be a earpnse to many readers to dis- 
cover that the MothcT of the Western Tarlia. 
ments had an Atran relative in India, showins 
a strong family likeness, before the sixth <en. 
tnry 33. C., and that her descendants were a 
great 'power in the state at the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest." 

From this it will be clear that represen- 
tative govemtoeot, which is rightly consi- 
dered as the surest foundation of 'modem 
progress, has long been in operation in 
Hindustan. The people of India by 
immemorial tradition as well as by actual 
training are qualiBed for ftsponsible 
govemtuent. 

To be sure India is an ancient counter; 
but India is not decrepit or dead, like 
Egypt, Assyria or Babylon. India is still 
living, breathing, growing. ^ India has not 
yet ceased to be a factor of influence in the 
modern world. Take so recent a movement 
as the romanticistn of the nineteenth 
century. The romantic roovemeot in 
' Europe was influenced by the poetry of 
' Indio, The SakantaJa of Kahdas has 
left its distinct mark upon the roraanti- 
I cism of the early period. This Hindu drama 
^ was Introduced to Goethe in German 
, translation And it made such a profound 
s impression upon this great literary 
‘ exponent of European romanticism, that 
he burst forth into these lines : 

, "Wilt thon the blossoms of the spring, the 
fruits of late autumn, 

Wilt thou what charms nndenraptures, 

Wiit thou what salisfifs and nounsJics, 

Wilt thou ia one name conceive heaVea and 
earth, 

I name, StiWuntala, thee, and in that is every- 
' thing said.” ^ 

AuOtberimpetus that has been furnished 


to the thought-world of the modern 
West came from the Bhai^avat Gita of 
India. "The Gita teaches the philosophy 
of conduct, religion of work— work for its 
own sake, niskama iarma. The Gita also 
endeavours to‘'‘8olvc the mystery of death 
which is but an aspect of the larger and 
more comprehensive problem of evil. The 
solution IS reached in the concqitions of 
the immortality of the soul, the infinite 
goodness of God, the nothingness of death 
and the virtual denial of the eiisteace of 
evil." The JJha^arat Gita, or ‘‘Song 
Celestial", has influenced Thomas A 
Kempis’ Imitation of Christ, Browning’s 
La Saisiat, and Tennyson’s In Afexaorianj. 

In the United States both Emerson 
and Tfaoreau were imbued with the nohle 
teachings of the Hindu Gita, Vedas, and- 
Upanishads In his welMcnown poem on 
"Brahma" Emerson siogs ; 

"If the red slayer thinks he slays, 

Or if the slain thinks he is slam, 

They know sot well the subtle ways 

1 keep, and pass, and turn agaio " 

Thoreau seems to be no less familiar 
with the thoughts of the Gita and the Vedas > 
than Emerson. In speaking of the Vedas 
and the Hebrew iSible, Thoreau says 
that some of the portions of the Vedas 
*T hare read, fall on me like the light 
of a higher and purer luminary, -a hjch 
describes a-loftier bourse through a purer 
stream,— free from particulars, simple, 
universal. It rises on me like the full 
moon after ' the stars have come but, 
wadiogthrough some far summer stratum 
of sky.” ,. 

Limitation of 'time forbids me to go 
into an exhaustive discussion of the world's 
debt to India ; but enough has been said 
to suggest that India has made some very 
notable contributions to the sum total of 
world culture. At the same time, I wish 
to emphasize with all the force at my 
command that there ia no marked fnnda- 
tneatal difference between the Orient and j 
the Occident, between India and Euro- , 
Amcri^ The life of the human race is 
essenCttUly one, because all the nations , 
of the world are members of the same 
great human family. , And so Jong as we 
fml to appreciate this vital truth, we shall 
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mistake one anotker as deadly riTals, ^nd 
find ourselves engaged in ceaseless strife 
and devastating world-vi'ar. The trend of 
upward evolution is not necessarily a 
brutal struggle of red tooth and claw, 
but peaceful harmony. Shall we in 
America do our part to bring about that 
grand symphony of mutual self-respect, sym- 
pathy and fraternity between man and man, 
race and race, nation and nation, or shall 
we work to bring about hatred, confusion 
and chaos ? The very question is enough. 
I have no doubt of your answer, knowing 
as 1 do your great history The Bast 
and the \Vest, ^America and Asia, are like 
theright hand and the left The world-task of 
humanity will be accomplished only when 
the two are clasped in the spirit of appre- 
ciation and helpfulness. The longed-for 
structure of the federation of nations must 


be erected ; but it can be erected securely 
only upon the ruins of religious bigotry, 
racial pride, and national hatred. Oh, let 
ns have hate only for hatred ! Let us 
“make hatred hated.” The East must be 
unified with the West, and that should be 
achieved through the hannoniring of the 
inner world with the outer world, through 
the constant effort of actualizing the 
infinite with the finite The gospel which 
the India of today speaks is the gospel of 
socialized action, of human brotherhood, 
and of transcendant love — love which the 
greatest living voice of India, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, calls “the law of life, the 
road to freedom, the pathway to God.” 

The text of this address was delivered before a 
scssiort of the Al! American Exposition held in the 
Coliseum Hall at Chicaj^o, August 30 to September 14, 
1919, under the auspices of the American Federal 
Coverameot 


BRANCIS NEWMAN 


T he name of Francis W Newman 
occupies an honoured place in the 
long scroll of worthies who contri- 
buted to the glory of England during the 
long and prosperous reign of Queen Vic- 
toria. The Professor’s IIfe^YeU nigh covered 
the entire length of the nineteenth centu- 
ry. He was bom on June 27, 1805 and he 
passed away on October 4, 1897. 

Although less known to fame than his 
elder brother. Cardinal Newsman, he held a 
much higher place intellectually and be 
■was possessed of a bigger heart. Cardinal 
Newnnan was staunch in faith — a 

religionist who held that it was’ man’s 
first duty to the authority of 'scripture 
But Professor Francis Newman was cast 
in an altogether different mould. He was 
a champion of Reason and over him, as 
his biographer* tells us, dogma and "the 
authority of the Church had no swav. 

• These notes are bised eh eflj on ihc "Meire.r 
And Letters of hnincis W. Nevioiait" bj Giberoe 
SievvUmg ({.ordon, Kegm Paul.-Treixh, Ttnbrer 
S:Co , 


In 182C Francis Newman took first- 
class honours m classics and mathematics 
and gained a Fellowship in Balliol College, - 
Oxford. The authorities of the College 
described his as being one of the best 
“Doable Firsts” e^er known.' But 
Francis was obliged to resign his 
Fellowship and to forego his M. A. degree 
as he could not conscientiously subscribe/ 
to the Thirty-nine Articles of^Faitll 
professed by the Church of England. 

In religion, domestic economy and in 
politics New’man’s views were greatly in 
advance of bis age. In his Miscellanies, 
Vol.ni, he draws attention to what he 
describes as the four barbarisms of ci% iH- 
zation—cruelty to animals , the degrada- 
tion of man as brought about by the drink 
traffic ; war as the great throw-back to 
civilization ; and the penal laws as under- 
stood in England and the treatment ^of 
misdemeanants. He abhorred wair ” ^ ' 
regarded it ns v ‘ ^tsn * ‘ ^ 

“\\hy,” he asked, 
avillmn, but ♦* ' ' 
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hero?”* And Again —“'Whj’ do pnnces 
and statesmen, t\ ho w ould scorn to 
steal a shilling make no diihcnlt^ 
in stealing a kingdom ’ ’ nting to his 
friend Dr Martincaa, Nenmau a\oT\sh}s 
belief that “every nation in the world is 
grasping and unjust in its foreign policy in 
exact proportion to its power, England 
not bejipg at all an exception England 
has no ^cat Furopeaii army and cannot 
covet suhdue anj portion of the 
European continent That is no great 
credit, but in Asia, -where she is strong and 
her neighbours weak, she is as grasping 
and unjust as Russia, Austria Trance or 
the U S” This was written more than 
half a century ago Englishmen should ask 
themselves whether they are less grasping 
and unjust now than they were before 
The remedy which Newman prescribed 
wa^togt^e to the people the power to 
^ctowar He wrote — 

Until the misses of the people btvc a prac 
ticftl constitutional plebiscite to veto war 
beibreband it sceuis ns thougli horrors wIikIi 
seem dead and obsolete most rise anew Perhaps 
this IS the lesson which the populations all 
iiiye to learn The earliest great teiuroph 
which the old plebeians of Rome won was the 
con*titutiORal principle that wars could not be 
made without previous sanction of the popular 
assembly Cncland, alas ' has not yet even 
demanded this obvious and just veto The 
men wuose trade is wrar, whose honours ood 
wealth can only be won bvwar wjllinnkeit 
bj hook or by crook, while their fatal and 
unmoral trade IS honoured ' 

Richard Cobden, the great apostle of 
Tree Txade, A\as a doughty champion of 
•jicacc Cobden, as Newman -tells us, was 
entirely convinced that kuropcan wars 
could be stopped bj a general agreement 
to abide by arbitration As already 
stated, Newman strongly insisted upon 
Uie nation s veto He vi rote — 

‘It 18 Jhc sicgulnr di«CTncc of modem 
rnsland to have allowed the solemn respon 
•utility of war to be tampered with ba the 
arbitnrv judgment of executive otRcera this 

« ~ The •;anie U ought is echoed by Porieus m 
peal) — One munlcr made a iiUiin, fnllons a 
hero u-ritci inh s tMtoflume 

One ID lie Ifoy is murdtr bi |l e liw 
And g libels keep the 1 fled himl m aue 
1 1/ murder lliou faJtcS a sptv Os rw ne 

War i gl f ous an and g ^es i imeital fa ne 


some nation permits war to bemade, hves by 
the .twenty thousand or fifty thousand tobe^ 
saenfieed at the secret adiice ofa 

Cabinet a// of one jiarfy, octins'colkctnelpfor 
party objects no one outside knowing how each 
has toted ” 

He thus elaborates the idea m Ins 
Europe in the Near Future — 

Apparently the only way in w Inch Furopean 
wa« can be suppressed- is by the sacccssiie 
agglomeration of free men, living under pnd 
retaining their separate institutions, into powers 
whiclihave no interest tn war but rauca inter 
est in peace t until unions reach Such amagni- 
'■tudeastobe able to forbid wars of cupiditv, 
and offer a high tnbunal for the redrc's 
of international grievances If all pirts of 

a mighty union hare the proportwaate srcight 
in questions of war and peace no partial and 
a icious expediency can actuate them in common 
Justice alone is the universal good which can 
unite their desires and efforts, or make them 
collectively walling to undergo sacrifice 
the wider the federation, the more b?inj' its 
aspect on the whole world watbont, especially 
if the populations absorbed into it arc betero 
geneous IS character, in pursuit, and in cuttivn 
tion A federation resting on strict justice 
eoncediog local freedom but s«pprc«stng local 
warsand uniting Its military forcefor national 
delimce is economic of military expenditure m 
time of peace lo proportion to the magnitude 
ofthe populations federated ' ^ 

Trancis Newnian'a voice was often 
beard in defence of tlie weak and oppressed 
alloverthc world He greatly interested 
Imnself in the liberation of Italy and 
HangarT and m the emancipation of the 
Negro slovcs m America As an old man 
he wrote — ' More than ever I see that our 
best work for God is to work for God’s 
creatures, not excluding gentle brutes ” 
India always had a warm place m his 
great heart Wntmg-toDr Martineaum 
1888 he refers to a big dinner at which he 
met several eminent Anglo Indians such ns 
Lords Nortlibroolv- Rinon. LansilAwruj- 
Mr Ilbert and others nnd he makes the 
signiGcont remark —“The glorification of 
our Indian policy only made me mOan* 
choly” Newman was one of those who 
welcomed the transfer of tlic government 
of India from the East India Company to 
the Crown He wrote in 1861 to a 
friend — 

treyouuot dclishtcd With the progress of 
Judja for the better’ It appears la the public 
Bcwammanv^wavs but Iwsidrs 1 have papers 
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from Oudh and Calcutta "re-hicli interest me 
extremely and gire me the most cheerful hopes 
of the flttnre The change introduced by the 
extinct on of the Company s n Ic id prod giously 
beyond \s hat I ever dared to expect m so short 
a time 

He x\as strongly opposed to tlie 
annexationist pohc> pursued by Lord 
Dalhousie and others \\nting to a 
friend injuly 1880 he said — 

I am made melancholy these two days hy 
thenensfrom Afghanistan not thatanythng 
comes to me as nen, I bare dreaded it all along 
ever since I discerned that the Gladstone mints 
try w ould nof act la the moral pnoc pies wl ch 
"Mr Grant Duff dehnitely professed which 
indeed Mr Gladstone so emphat cally avowed 
mh s book on Clurcb and State and in every 
grave utterance Ever since S r Stafford 
Northcote so boldly taunted the (then) Oppo- 
« tiou in tie words iou call our pol cy cr me 
hn V, ill 5 ou dare to pledge yourself to 
reverse it u you come into power’ \o you 
will not dare And none of the Opposition 
•adfr-nkly vnll reverse it it was clear 
to me that they had not the moral couragt 
Accord ngly I warned friends who asked 
iny judgment that it is in the Ra$so- 
Turk ah affa n the Liberals (so caUed) would 
reverse t/ e po/ cj* but in an stan and South 
d/htfi they would act precisely as Lord 
Beaconsheld w ould act would accept tl c 
pos tions wh ch they had condemned would 
appear to the natives as contmuiag the same 
course of w eked aggression wo ild do justice 
only so far ns compelled and no sooner wh ch is 
cxactlv what Lord Beaconsfield was sure 
to do 

In a letter written in 1886 he touches 
on the Burmese xs nr ‘ winch seems likely 
to be even w orse than the Eg) ptian and 
Soudanese iniqnitv m its results to us 
And he adds 

We have now without any just cau'c of 
war or even the pretence of any invaded this 
■province whch is subject and tributary to 
Ch na and law le«sly act tie marauder upon it 
cla m ng it as ours and treating the patriots 
who oj pose us as rebels and robbers. 

Newman urged that the House of Lords 
should lxx:ome a real supreme judicial 
court for tnajntnming the rights of the 
princes of India and an authontativc 
expounder of the treaties which have 
passed between us and them He said 

Until India can havre its own Parliament 
it needs to find in Lngland such proUxtion 
ns onh onr own Upper House can give it 
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He stated m the clearest of terms that it 
js a * task which we have voluntarily 
assumed— to rule India which means [the 
italics are his3 to defend if from if^^e/f lu 
laPtncy to tram it into manhood It 
presupposes that the people gradualK get 
more u«d more power until lil e a sou who 
comes of age the paternal control is 
discontinued Sixty years ago Francis 
Newman urged that it was to England s 
own interest as well as the onlv 
honourable course open to the English 
people to open up public offices m India to 
educated Indians It need not he showed 
be done othenvise than with caution and 
gradually many vanations were imagi 
nablc many different ways might succeed 
if only the right end in view w as 
steadily held up namely to introduce, 
fully and franklv into true equality wath 
ourselves as quickly as possible of the 
native Indians whose loyalty could be 
counted on LordOr^ and ms coadjut 
ors m renewing the charter of 1833 
understood most dearlv tliat nothing but 
an abundance of blac! faces m the highest 
judicature and intelligent Indians of good 
station in the high police could admimster 
India uprightly Every year that W'e 
delay exils become more inveterate and 
hatred accumulates To tram India into 
governing herself until English ndxice is 
superfluous would be to both countnes a 
lasting benefit to us a lasting glorv 

Professor Newman obtained first Jiand 
mformatioD of a remarkable nature from 
a very intelligent and widely informed 
mdigo planter about the golden days of 
indigo m Bengal The planter told him 
that when be first began indigo planting 
his partner had giwn this emphatic rule of 
conduct Never enter the Company s 
Courts’ And to the Professors amazed 
question as to what course of action was 
to be pursued w hen a diffiailty arose the 
planter clearly and defimtel) answ ered — 
If anativcfadedtopavus-our dues we 
never bu«1 him but simply publiciv seized 
some of his goods sold them bv auction 
deducted our claim from the proceeds and 
banded over to him tl c balance Tho'c 
hvong in the ' planter ndden di«lricts 
might tell us if this good old rule ^d 
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simple plan is still in vogue in those 
happy regions. 

Newman offere6 his hearty cooperation 
to Keshab Chandra Sen and ^ the Brahmo 
Samaj in promoting the cause of education 
in this coimtry. In a letter dated the 
22nd May 1862 Keshab wrote to Mr. 
Rahhal-Das Haidar who was then in 
residence at University Hall, London, 
Kcwraan being at the time a member of the 
Professorial staff of University College:— 

'‘I am happy you are co-operating with oar 
worthy fnena Mr Newman in the matter of oar 
.appeal to the British public for the promotion 
of education in India, and I hope yon will 
devote yourself to it with adequate earnestness 
as on its success India's real prosperity mainly 
depends The diffusion of caacatioa amongst 
the females and the masses of the people of our 
country will tend, it is needless to tell yon, to 
bring about not only an intellectual but a social 
and moral reformation “ 

Mr. JIaldar writes in his Diary* under 
date the 12th January 1862 ■— 

"Saw Professor F lY. Newman at home He 
Is decided that Christ’s name should not be men- 
tioned in rehgtout meeting any more than that 
of Socrates Christ was so long regarded as 
God that there seeds must be a reaction W'beo 
men begin to breah they cannot do so softly ; 
and this is natural. The Drabmos bad not done 
well in having mentioned his name in connection 
With the cdncationaiooTciuent, as people wvre 
in the habit of Ihromaa stones at him here and 
could not be expected to support a cause with 
wbicli Ills name was connected However, he 
would try and should be glad ofmy coKipera- 
tion." 

At nnothcr page of bis D/aj^Mr. Haidar 
gives particulars of o meeting convened 
for the purpose of aiding the Brahmos of 
Calcutta in their educational movement, 
Frofessor Newman took a leading part in 
the transactions. There were present 
Professor Masson of University College 
uohVivssrs 'uyioieHhru^ilUiranTiwgemi'iniii 
Purushottam Mudeliar, amongst others. 
Here arc two Iiithdrto unpublished letters 
^v^^ttea by Professor F. W. Newman to 
Mr. E. D. Haidar in 1862 : 

I. 

- 10, Circus Koad, N. tv, 
Wednesday Night. 

My dear Sir, 

Dhuleep Singh's secretary Sir John— 

* TJif Di'arj ef Jr-iian StuJfat 

(Dacca, Ashutash Library 1903) 


d«:Uoes to introduce Mr. Tagore to him on 
the subject of Indian e^catiou, but 
intimates that at the India Board they 
have some difference of judgment as to 
what is desirable. I am afraid I cannot 
repeat accurately to you what Mr. Tagore 
told me, but the practical result was 
that Mr. Tagore hoped to talk the matter 
over with some gentlemen of the Indian 
Board, who were thus devoted to him, 
Mr. Tagore seems to me thoroughly in 
earnest ,.and is likely, as a Tagore and a 
Christian, to have peculiar influence with 

them The chief point now 

maoiiestly is, ,a Normal School for Gover- 
nesses and School teachers. This is a 
primary point asked for. This is what 
the Government Education does not give 
and cannot give This therefore is what 
we can produce most confidently against 
pretensions such as Sir Charles Trevelyan 
urged. But no English ladits of good 
education m'JJ be nJIonrd by their meads 
(whom not one in a thousand con in such 
a matter resist) to go to India in order to 
superintend a Normal School, unless they 
go under some hi^h patronage, which 
guarantees respectability. This considero* 
tion makes me 'think, that we should 
patiently make effort to get some reeogni* 
tioanntf consideration from the Govern- 
ment. In fact, if we appeal directly to the 
public It must be i'n orrfer to moi'C the 
Government. , 

Very sincerely yours 

Francis W. Newman. 

M- 

10 Circus Road W. 

Monday Morning. 

Dear Sir, 

l&t. 'lirgurekn/mmftVir^Tio good is to 
be got in the quarter he was trying. 
have now on my single account done 
wliat you suggest,— I have written to 
Lord Stanley. He belongs to one side of 
English politics, and in this sense I might 
havepreferredtogetSir Charles Trevelyan’s 
lending : but in some respects he would be 
a greater prize than Sir Charles, if he can 
he secured. I fear that he will not dare to 
accept without consulting his father ; ^ 
and then it becomes a question of potty ’ 
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politics I am xnvrardlv proposing to ask 
Mr Dadabhai to be the reccpt'icle of 
possible replies Con«:idenng the ftcilitj 
^\hIch clerks give h m he might perhaps be 
come for a short time our virtum secretary 
I am 

Sincerely yottrs 
Francis W Newman 
Newman did not accept the idea that 
animals were created for man s sport and 
pleasure The Bible says that Jehovah 
after creating the first man told him that 
he should ‘ ha\e dominion oxerthefishof 
the sea and over the fowl of the air and 
over everv living thing that moveth upon 
the earth " \\c accordingly find ,that even 


fJOO 

in the nineteenth centurv Pope Pms I\ 
refused to sanction a «ociet^ for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals on the 
ground that it was an error to suppose 
that Christians owed an> duties to dumb 
creatures* Newman was a strong 
opponent of vivisection “It has been a 
dire horror to me, he says He agreed 
heartily with those who said that wc had 
ndfflorenght to torture a dog than to 
torture a man He was a a egetanan and 
we are told that he had a great dislike for 
the custom of rearing cattle for food 

S H 

* Christ amty and C etlieafion by C T Gorham 
(London Watts ^ Co 1914) 


/THE W OMAN IN INDIA A HISTORICAL REVIEW 
By LAJ^i.T Rat 


^EDtc Period • 

T here can be no doubt that the position 
of woman m India lias very ranch de- 
teriorated since the \edic times There 
IS A consensus of Authority that the post 
tion held b> the Aryan woman la \ edic 1 nn 
jab was a most honorable nay exalted 
one which later influences and devclopmeote 
changed by BO means for the better but rather 
and very much for the worse (\ edic India, b> 
Rnpoxin p 30"’ ) T1 e ^ cd c literature cootams 
no discussion as to the relrtire positions of man 
and woman in on abstract 8en«e In the Rig 
A eda woman IS mentioned os maiden wife and 
tnotber and her rights nod obi gations as such 
are very brtcflr altnded to As a maiden she 
had the same rights of protection maintenance 
an ledocation asa boy had In the choiceofn 
mite she appears as free ns the other sex The 
\ edas presunposc some lore making on the part 
of boys an! pris before marriage There are 
traar references to the lore of the yoothfor 
the tna den and h s seeking her os also to 
their mutual oFcction In support ofthi* see 
R\ \ where ’^raa is supposed to hare 
vrofied ‘tjrrn tic ma dm daughter of the ^jn 
Co^l 'sar tar ^urra iscallwln willing bnJ» * 
na { imra-Jiatetr a ter riama"c she is taken to 
Y « home bv the bridegroom la great cemnonjr 

• TheNcd peried te-n ijao B C baj. 

»i i*-c 1 -p: p— i«i ie» DC to 500 0 C if* 
'‘^c j» persod about eco E C. 


where the mamageis consummated kerseSO 
prescribes the mamagr formula which » to 
this day repeated by every Ilmdu bncle and 
groom at the mamage ceremony 

By thy ngbt hand for happmess I take thee 
that tbon mayest trochoid age with me the 
bnsbaod Aryaman Bhaga Savitar I ammodli 
gare thee to me to rule onr hon«e together 
On amral at faerhnsband s home (he bnde 
IS welcomed thus 

Here may del ght be thine through wealth 
and progenj Gire th s house thy watchful 
eoiT Lire with thy hnsbnnd and in old age 
niarcat tbon still rule thv Iiousehol I llerc now 
remaiD nor ever part enjoy the full meosure of 
thy years with sons and grandsons sporting 
be glad in heart withia thy house 

Then comes the final benediction first by the 
hnsbaad and then by the rest of the assembly 
Sars the husband 

Children and children s children may Praia 
pati gite ns may \ryaman bless ns with 
wealth unto old nge Fater thy husband a 
hom-^tead ISithia the house may man nnl 
beast increase and thru e Free from the ev 1 
eye not Lacking wc IJillorc bnnggood luck 
even to th** beasts g-rnt/" 0/ mind Lriftht of 
eoaateaaace b^anag^ beroes bonorwji^'t'e go}* 
d apeasiits^jor 
Others sar 

This bnde 0 gracious Indra raaken hm 
sonsasl n happiness Grantl'vtcn children 
and spare her nnsbaad as the 
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them ancl gOTcrn ttiy Uuiliand a fntber and 
motlur over his ■(jsters nnd I rothera 

Kefernng to tbia Mr Rngozm the nutliar of 
\«dicindn rettnrks Might nottJt p^ssige 
mitMcslie labelled for nil times The a\l)Ole 
ilut> of woman ' Jlcahondds Jlon nb- 
iolite the Wife 8 nnd mothers supremacy ns 
1 ere proclaimed and consecrated iiy the has 
hand Even the popular life of modern 

nations— especially the Slava and Germans 
where the sons bride enters her liusbanis 
fimly in an avowedly subordinate capacily 
and becomes almost tl e bond slave of hw 
parent* Jiis sisters seri ant and scapegoat— fall 
far short of the ideal of domestic life set up by 
our so-calJcd barbarian ancestors meaning 
thereby the Aryans who composed the vedto 
hymn referred to above 

The hj con presupposes a society in which 

(a) The parties to raamage were- grown 
up persons competent to woo and be wooed 
qnalified to g vc consent and make choice 

(b) The bridegroom was supposed to have 
a home where his wife could be mistress even 
la case his parents and brothers and sisters for 
some reason happened to live with him thus 
g vine her the position of supremacy to the 
hous^old 

(c) The object of marriage was the mutual 
happiness of the parties the raising of children 
the service of the gods &sd the accumulation of 
all kmda of wealth 

It should be noted that unlike the Cbnstum 
ceremony of marriage the Hmdo marriage rites 
do not requ re the wife to pledge obedience to 
the husband 

In tU s society, monogamy was the rule 
ihoDgh polygamy existed among the highest 
classes as an exception * or the other band 
p^y andty w as not known to the V edas 

Mantal infidelitv was of course disapproved 
though cases of illegitimate love were not un 
known os they have never been in any age ro 
any part of the world The marriage ceremony 
was in essence exactly the same as prevafls in 
the length and breadth of India to day It was 
pcrfomiel at the brides house began and 
coded with Homa The operative part was 
the bridegroom s taking the hand of the bnde 
and leading her round thelloma fire three times 
orfve times or seven times according to local 
custom 

There is little inforniation as to what rights 
the wife enjoyed in the property of her husband 
As to the Wife s right to 1 er own property— the 
dowry and presents wh ch she got from her 
parents and Tnetids etc there is notbieg io 
ind cate that she had not absolute control over 
it then as now In tl is respect the position of 
the Umdu woman has alwava been mu h supen 
or to thatofher European sisters The poetical 
ideal of the family was dec dedly high nnd we 

•tedu; India by Ragonn P33 Index d the 
\cdas by Macdonald and I\e th p 478. 


have no reason to doubt” remark Macdonald 
ond Keith that it was often actually fulfilled 
The complete supremacy of the wife ns the 
mistress of tlic JiouschoJd has already been 
evidcflced by the hymn quolcil above. Moreover 
wenotice that the wi/civasn regolarpartin 
pator m the religious duties ofher husband No 
rcl gioiis ceremony could he considcreil complete 
and elficacious unless both joined in it The 
words Pat/ (Master) Patai (Mistress) «gnily 
equality of position in the household On the 
death ofa husband the widow bad ns raoch 
right to tal^ another husband ns the widower 
had to lake anotherwifi. The Rig teda docs 
notcoatc iiplatc the custom ofSuttec anywhere 
(Macdonald ond Keith Index to the \ edas p 
488) though it 18 said that there is amference 
to the custom in the Alharva Aeda. 

As for the seclnsion of women there is no 
trace of it yi the \edic literatnre nod the whole 
Weight of evidence is in favor of the women en 
joyrng full freedom of movement 

As regards the education of women not only 
was there no restnction but there is evidence 
showing that women attained positions of 
highest distinction, as scholars and teachers 
Eric Period 

Coming to the Epic pened we notice that 
the position of the woman has cot sa any 
way deteriorated There is the same free- 
dom tn the matter of mama^e Nay, even 
mote the Epic expressly rnognues marriages 
of love contracted otherwise than with the con 
sent of parent* as that of Arjunaand Sahhadra 
two of the principal characters of the story of 
Mfthabharata The tendency of the Epic period 
seems to have been to confer the status of 
marriage on all permanent unions however 
effected— permanent in the intention of the 
parties at the time of union In fact forms of 
marriage are recognised which validate even 
irregular uniou* so that the issue of such nuious 
may not Buffer from the stigma of illemtiuiaey 
There are no caste restriction at all There » a 
clear development of the wife s nght to and 
poweroverher own property called Smdiitwe 
though it W’lll be wrong to say that cither the 
Vedic or the Epic period contemplated the 
economic independence of the women as it is 
understood to^ar in the Mest It is said that 
Ahr cimMvtr «ui wAu^ Ah.” « muvir idrcmbpeu’ m 
the Epic period but this opinion is based on 
very slender data and ignores the weight of 
evidence on the other *ide There are numerous 
references to women going to witne*s tourna 
meats accompanying thb r husbands in wars 
onjournejs and otherwise moving about freely, 
A'.hatcver authority there is for such an opinion 
confines it to the warrior class The Epics it is 
admitted have been freely added to evea up to 
recent times find lie probablity is that what 
ever references there are must he of later date 
when seclusion of women had come to be lobked 
npoa as n mark of rcspeciafe,lity 
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In no other respect was the position of 
women lowered jn the epic period Jn fact 
1 am mclmed to think that the position of the 
women m the epic period was at its high water 
mark- m Incha Since -then it has declined 
steadily Singing and dancing and nding 
were considered accomplishments and the sex 
relations were perhaps of the freest kmd 
Sdtea Period 

rroin the Epic period we come to the 
Satra period The Sutra period of Sanskrit 
literature stands by ntself "Sutra means a 
stnng and the Sutra period stands for 
1 teratnre embodied in aphorisms Rel g«on 
philosophy law and science all were reduced to 
Sutras This is the period to which most of 
the Scared Laws of the kryas* and the Smrifis 
belong Their groundwork was^ decidedly old 
but the form was later These'n/trc eiidcntly 
the first atlenmts of the Hindu Aryans at 
scientific codification and m these codes we 
notice a curious mixture of narrowness and 
liberalism freedom and restriction in the mfes 
concerning sex relations It is impossible to fix 
the period of these laws Tuc European 
scholars think that thn are post DuddhUtic 
1 e sabsequent to 500 B C The Hindus 
claim a greater antiquity for them The truth 
lies between the two The ongmals of these 
codes were- pre-£uddbistic bat the Codes as 
they stand to-day are post Buddhistic compila 
tioRS to which the compilers added many a 
rule of their hkmg or such as they found had al 
ready been adopted, in practice Tbeoutstand ng 
features of these codes m the matter of the 
position of woman may be briefly stated 

(a) They lay emphasis on the necessity 
of a girl bemg married on the first signs of 
puberty becoming manifest or withtn three 
years of the event and look with approval on 
marriages even earlier 

(b) As such 'any consent on the part of the 
parties becomes oat of the question nor is there 
any scope for love-making or wooing 

(c} "But where guardians neglect the marriage 
■of their female wards and let the three-year 
limit elapse the girls are allowed to choose 
their own husbands regardless of the consent or 
approval of their parents The duty however 
of arranging the marriages of girls at an early 
age IS laid down m snch stringent and awe* 
mspring terms as to preclude the idea of parents 
dating to incur the penalties of neglect in this 
respect So that in the course of time the 
institntroa became nn versal 

\\ c are not quite sure whether the lastltntion 
-was so univer^'il os it oltctwards became at 
the time when the Mohammedan dominance 
in India h'-gan be aus- instances of gi^ls 
at an advanced ngc and choosing 
their own husbands are not unknown to the 
frst centimes of the Mohammedan rule Tl- 
daughters of Ka a Dahir made captives by 
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Ahdul Bin Kisim in the eighth centuty A b 
were grown up maidens who by a >ery inge 
yiious startngera revenged themselve^ on their 
captor Saojogta the princess of K.anauj who 
chose Pfitht Raj of Delhi as her husband ih 
defiance to the wishes of her father was also 
a grown up maiden These are by no means 
soUtaiy instances as the dramatic literature 
of the period immediately preceding Moslem 
invasion is full of snch instances— grown np 
girls falling m love with persons of their liking 
and marrying them by choice Kalidasa the 
greatest of Indian playwrights flourished in the 
fifth centnry A D Saknntala the greatest ol 
his Creations was a gtown up maiden who 
accepted the love of Dushyanta, without 
watting for the consent of her father Her 
friends and companions were also growm up 
maidens Hiuan Tsang the Chinese traveller, 
mentions a caSe of marriage betweSn a grown 
np Brahman young man and^a girl with whom 
he at once began to live and Who gave birth to 
a child of bis after one year This was in the 
sixth century The Moslem writer Abo Raifiam 
Alberuni writing m the eleventh century A D, 
says The Hindus many at a % cry young age 
therefore the parents arrange the marriage for 
their sons We think it uull bet fair to conclsde 
that the custom was in the making when the 
Moslem invasion began and that that invasion 
gave It a futther pomt The reason was that 
the Mohammedan religion prohibited the carry 
lOg olT of mamed w omen as slaves 

'Dj tetnm to the provisions of the jSufns and 
theSmntjs the very conception of infant mann 
age pre-supposes the assumption of great 
powers on the part of parents over the persons 
of their sons and daughters The Hindu law 
givers bad no d fficuTty m recognuuig this 
power but when they came to enunciate the 
principles which should guide men in their treat 
meat of women they found a strange conflict 
of views among the different strata of society 
On one hand was the Aryan feeling of high res- 
pect for the woman on the other was a notion 
Vnal -KWitarri viiirfiwrierA 

On one side we find Mann laying tfown that — 

* Women are to be honoured and adored by 
fathers and brothers by husbands as also by 
brothers ifl law who desire much prosperity 
(0n/ia Kalj-aa) 

Where women are honoured (or worshipped) 
there th<* gods rejoice but when they are not 
bonoared then all rites are fruitless 

Where women gneve that family quKkly 
perishes but where they do not grieve, that 
(family) ever prospers 

Houses whichwomen not honoured curse 
these as if blighted by mag c pensh utterly 
‘Therefore they are ever to be honoarcil nt 
eSremon es and ftstrvnls with ormments 
clothes food bv men who desire wealth (or 
prospentv) (ManuJII 5‘itoo9) 

Once moreit is repca'ed (m III, C2) that * If 
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tbcm aad covern tby Im^binds fatbtr and hare no reason to doubt/ 
a.ofber ovfr h« s:stc?s and brothers and Ke.lb , that it aa as often -vf 

Refcmn-T to tb s ^rr Ragosio the author of The complete supremacy of the Y ‘ 
Udiclndta rcmarls “M ^bt not the passspe inistrejs of the household has Mrcadyb^ 
in italics be labelled for all times 'Tbe whole endenced by the hjinnquotea above AlorwaCT 

duty of woman ' Healsoadds How nb- wenotiec that tie wifewasa 

solute the wifes and mothers supremacy as patorm the religions duties of her hnsband ^o 

here proclaimed and consecrated by tbe bus tel gious ctremonv could be coQ«iderea compete 

band Even the popular He of modem and efficacious unless both joined in it ine 

natious— especially the Slavs and Germans words Paft (Master), Palm 

where the sons bnde enters her husbands equality of position in the household On tbe 

fam ly in an avowedly subordinate capacila death of a. husband, the widow had as muco 

and becomes almost tie bond «la\e of h« right to tatc another husband as the widower 

parent* his sister s sers ant and scapegoat — fall had to labe another wiA. The Rig 'eda does 

tar short of the ideal of domestic life setupbv not coou opiate the custom of Suttee anywhere 

our so called barbarian ancestors mcaniUp (Macdonald and Keith, Index to the \ wasp 
therebv the Aryans who composed the vedic 48S) though it is said that there is a reference 
hymn ref ried to abo\e to the custom in the Atharva %eda. 

The hymn presupposes a society la whKh As for the secJnsion of women there is no 

(a) The parties to marriage were- grown trace of it yi the Vedic literature and the whole 

up persons competent to woo and be wooed weight of evidence is m favor of the women en 
qualified to give consent and make choice jojiogfuU freedom of movement 

(b) Theondegroom was «uppo<ed to have As regards the edneation of women not only 

njiome wherehiswife couldbe mistress even was there no restnction but there is cvidenM 
»a case his parents and brothers and sisters for showing that wroroen attained positions of 
some reason happened to live w ith him thus highest distinction, ns scholars and teachers 

S iving her the position of supremacy — **•* 
ousmold 


(c) The object of marriage w as the mntuM 
hnpp ness oftne partes the raising ofehildren 
the service of tbe cods and the accumulation of 
alUSds of wealth 

It should be noted that unlike the Christian — -r- — r .> • o— 

ceremonj ofmarnage the Hindu marriage rites oflovecontracted otherwise than with thecon 


Erie Period 

Coming to the Epic period we sotice that 
the position of the woman has not in any 
way deteriorated There is the same free 
dom in the matter of mamage Nay even 
note the Epic expressly recognires narciages 


In this society, monogamv was the rule 
, tliough polygamy existed among the highest 
da**es as aa exception • or the other hand 
pdiandry was not too an to the \edas 

Mnwtal infidel ty w a* of course disapproved 
though eas s of illegitimate loie were notun 
known as they have never been in any age in 
any part of the world Tbe mamage ceremony 
was, in essence exactly the same as prevails la 
the length and breadth of India to-^aj It was 
performed at the bnde s house began and 
eoJnl with Uomx The operative part was 
the bndegrootn s taking tl e hand of the bnde 


seotofpareat* as that of Aqunaand Subhadm 
twoofthe principal characters of the story of 
Mababharata The tendency of the Epic period 
*eems to have been to confer the status of 
mamage on all permanm^ jinions however 
effected— permanent m tbe intention of the 
parties at the time of union In fact forms of 
mamage are recognised which validate even 
irregular union* so that the issue of such unions 
may not suffer from the stigma of illegitimacy 
There are no caste restriction at nil There is a 
clear development of the wife s right to and 
power over her own property called Sendhan'i, 
though it will be wrong to say that either the 
^edc or the Epic period contemplated the 


audlead ugherround theHomafac tbreetimes WOnomic independence of the women as . 
orfiie times or seven times according fo IcKal understood to^ayin the I\est Itis-saicl that 
^ustoa the custom of •eclnding the w omen developed in 

There is little information as to what nchts period but tins opinion is based ou 

the wifecnjoved in the propertv oflier husband slender data and ignores the wvight of 

Astothe wife s right to her own property— evidence on the other side There me numerous 
down- and presents wh cb she got from her "feiroces to women going to witness touma 
parents and friends etc there u notfamg to ™«‘ts accompanying tbtir hosbands in wars, 
inlicatethat she ha 1 not absolute Control over onjoumejs and otherwiscmoving about freely, 
itllcn asnow In this respect tbe positionof Whatever nuthonlv there is for such an opinion 
tliellindawomanhasnlwayslieenmoehsiipen con»n«it to t! e warrior class The Epics it is 
or to thfttofher European sisters Thcpoetical admitted have beenfreely added to even up to 
ideal of the family was decidedly bgu and we and the probability is that what 

•\ed-c India b\ Raruin p 3?, indexolib* '’'r of later date 

N ed« by Macdonald .tidKe th p fjB. ** Of w-Omen had come to be looM ^ 

’ «poa 03 n mark ofrcspectability 
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' In Tio oilier ‘respect '■waa'the position of 
women 'lowered in the epic period- Jn feet 
1 am inclined to think that the position of the 
women in the epic period was at its high water- 
mark in: India. Since -then 'it 'has deigned 
steadily. Singing" aod dancing and riding 
were considered accomplishments and the sex 
relations were perhaps of the freest kind. 

- , StJTRA. P:^IOIJ 

Brom . the Epic period we come to the 
Sntra period. The Sntra period of Saasfcrit 
Utcfature stands .by -itself. “Sutra" means a'- 
“string” and the Sutra period stands for 
Iiteratnfe embodied in aphonsms. Religion, 
^philosophy, Idwi* add science dll were redact to 
“Sutras”. This is the period to wliich most of 
the “Scared Laws of the Aryas” and the Smritts 
belong. Their grouadaork wa^ decidedly old, 
but the form was later. These "ryfere evidently 
the first attenmts of the Hindu Aryans at 
scientific codincation and in these codes we 
notice a curious mixture of narrowness pnd 
liberalism, freedom' and restriction in the rules 
concerning sex relations. It is impossible to fix 
the period -so^ these laws. The European 
scholars think that they are post'Buddhtstic, 
i. e., sabsequent to 500 B. 'C. The 'Hindus 
claim a greater antiquity for them The truth 
,lies between the two. The originals of these 
codes tvere pre-Baddhistie, bat the Codes, as 
they stand to^ay, are post-Buddhistic compila- 
tions, to which the compilers added many a 
rtue of their liking or such as they fonnd had al- 
ready been adopted in practice. The outstaading 
features of these co^s in the matter of the 
position of woman maybe briefly stated* 

(a) ,They_ lay emphasis on the necessity 
of a girl being^ taarried on the first signs of 
puberty becoming manifest or within three 
years of the event and look with approval on 
marriages even earlier. 

(b) As such any consent on the part of the 
parties becomes oat of the question ; nor is there 
any scope for lore-making or wooing. 

(c) put where guardians neglect the marriage 
■of their female •wards and let the three-year 
limit elapse, the 'girU arc allowed to choose 
their own husbands regardless of the consent or 
approval of their parents The duty however 
of arranging the mamages of girls at an early 
age is laid down in snch stringent and awe- 
inspnog twms as to preclude the idea of parents 
danng to incur the penalties of neglect in this 
respect.^ So that in the course, of time, the 
institntron became universal. 

-W e are not qnite sure whether the instltntion 
was so universal as it afterwards became at 
“C time when the Mohammedan dominance 
in India began,, because instances of girls 
^^ytying nt an advanced age and choosing 
their own husbands are not unknowato the 
first wntnnw of the -Mohammedan role The 
aaagaters of Raja Dahir made captives by 

. -’6GI&-S ’ ^ 
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' Abdul Bin Kisim in the eighth centuty A. D. 
were grown up maidens who by a very inge- 
nious startageni revenged ’tbemselveS on their 
captor. Sanjogta, the princess offfanauj, W'ho 
chose. Prithi Raj of Delhi as her husband* in 
defiance to the wishes of her, father, was also 
a grown np^ maiden. " These are by no means 
aoUtaiy instances, as the dramatic literature 
of the period immediately preceding 'Moslem 
invasion is full of such instances— grown up 
girls felliag in love with persons of their liking, 
and marrying them by choice.- Kalidasa, the 
greatest of Indian playwrights, flourished in the 
fifth centnry A. D. Saknntala, the ^atest of 
his creations, was a gto'wn bp maiden^ who 
accepted the love of Dushyanta, without 
waiting for the consent of her father. ' Her 
friends and companions were also grown 'up. 
maidens Hiuan Tsang, the Chinese traveller, 
mentions a ca^e of inarriaK betweSn agtown 
op Brahman young man anoa girl with _ whom 
he at once began to live and who gave birth to 
a chad of Ins after one year. This was in the 
sixth century. The Moslem writer Abu Raiham 
Alberuni, ViTiting in the eleventh centnry A.D., 
says “The Hindus marry at a very young age ; 
therefore the parents arrange the marriage for 
their eons." We thmkit will b* fair t6 conclude 
that the custom was in the making when the 
Aloslem mvasion began and that that mvasion 
gave itefnrtber point The reason was that- 
the Mohammedan religion prohibited the catry- 
ing off of married women as slaves. 

To tetura to ibe provisions of the Sutras and 
the Smntjs, the venreonception of infentmarri* 
age pre-snppeses the assumption 'of' gyeat 
powers on the part of parents over the persons 
of their sons and daughters. The Hindu law-, 
givers hod no difficulty in recognizing this ' 
power, but when they came to enunciate the 
principles which should guide men in their treat- 
ment of women, they found a strange conflict 
of views among the different strata of society. 
On one hand, -u’as the Aryan feelmg of high res- 
pect for the woman ; on the other, was a notion 
that the woman should never be independent. 
On one side we find Mann laying down that : — 

“Women are to be honoured and adored by 
fathers and brothers, by hushands, as also by 
brothers-in-law who desire much prosperity 
{Baba Kafyaa) 

“Where women are ho noured (or worshipped) 
there the gods rejoice ; but when they are not 
hononred, then all rites are fruitless. 

“Where women gneve, that familj- quickly 
perishes; bat where they do not grieve, that i 
ffamiiy) ever prospers." 

“Houses, wuich women, not honoured, curse, 
these as if blighted by magic, perish utterly." 

“Therefore they are ever to be honour^ at 
ceremonies and festrvals, .with ornaments, 
dothen, food, bv men who desire wealth for - 
prosperity).** (Mann III, 5a to 30,) 

Once more it fa repeated (m III, 62) that “If 
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thew/eJ)eJiappr,ftJUl!e house Jjhapp% nodif nil himods out of casleftre htW ft» 

Ihc il not harpy! nl! nrc unhappr • ‘ xv ,th n f «ept.oni the wtne fate is a» W 

Compare tin, j^ith the foUoia mj; Rcitcrat DiiUtase to'^inmewlc thcdiffer' 

-'“““S'* tcoosoorf by Ilmdn 

c„ri, ,niu.Y 1 /< .»f ««. ‘ rrcopiircs oiftiriases of cieht 

kinds or these, four ore opproved. one « t(^- 
ated but the other three are disapproved The 
fact, hon-erer, that tbej nrc counted as mar* 
naces shows that they sn ere atone time legal. 
The approved forms are those m which the 
maiden Mgiren away by hergnardian, according 

hoosthoU bu.™,. "'lb th' rnra.liirt "ftll 

' of Tte «,<«• Vjpprerrf ono 

Apain m I\ 2 obb I 'I '« 'b“‘ ’ OW Snd*t“olTn'’Tb“Sm h J b<4 fira 

,rbrorL^f^r■«'^ 

folb." soardi to mtb'ldhooa tht ho.band 5““* „ „„co„k„o, Th'. T"»5 

SUlrt ='° “ Joaf'dSrf <? bo Ih. bo.d.t Oft, b»i lb. Ml 

® tovSi7,ttetetod„ .„o,Mdto>.rf byb.p m'7o 

ddiptot. oi by Bonilios btrhi Ml. of oil toMttnrf. (S« Norodo XII, 5S to 
oards his postenty hts aoeestral usanes (Knfn ^ ' 


willof her father , la (her) vonth, of (her) hus- 
band, her husband being dead of her 100,0 
woman should never have freedom of will ” 

' she must never wish separation of herself 
from her father husband or sons for by sepatn- 
tioa from them n woman would make both 
famil es contemptible 

' She must alwavs be cheerful and clever in 


nuq>o EvceWS. 

The Tliodos bad developed a high idea of the 


cuards his posterity his ancestral usages (Kafn 
flharinal his family, himself and hiso'sndat~ 

(Dharoia) TUehusbaad entenag into the veil. __ „ 

ami doming aa embryo IS bom again on earth , ***« follaamcr 

and since the woman brings fortha soa of like “»* ha«w ’ ® 

sort with the man whose love she shares, there- ™».t 

foretbe man should guard the woman with S^NaradafMI, 23, 8) The maa ib»« 
oats that it may obtSm paril; of ottpimc • '■'"'"Sb «" 

Tit ant two Ttntt nplam wlat it maatV ''milf , witn tit fatt of iw wirtity taa btta 
gaariimit No laaa it ,i ind tan matd i "taiitM Ityoad doabt, it tiall obtain tit 
womanbyloiwotbyttcludinghtr only thost raaidtajint not othtrtnit) ... 

wonnaattMtllEoaidtd who gnard litittlrti, , ''I"* follat boat, in >■»«.- "I'a 
thtongi thttnttlttt though iomt logittlioai (•» gjnttal) ant iltmgly madt , if hit •bPiMtis 
att thrown out in Ciopiti It at to how to kttO ("'•“.I »tOagly madt , it Iht 

nape of bis neck IS Stout, and his thigh and his 


n Chapter II as to howto keep 
them employed A ver^ low estimate is formed 
fof the natural instincts of a woman and m the 
interests of punty of blood it is insisted that 
she should be kept in firm control Id these l-iws 
the one point constantly kept in new is f k 
punty of the offspring It is to be secured (a) 
by a careful selcclioo of the parties to the ■ ■ 


skin delicate, if his gait and his voice is 
vigorous et cetera By these tokens may a 
virile man be known , and one not vtnle by the 
opposite cbaracteristies •’ ^ 

The fact that Narada lays emphasis on the 
- upetency of the man, and Manu On the 


riage (b) by insisting on marnagee witliin the eligibility of the woman, also shows what 
caste (c) by laying down a very high ideal of ® change had come in the ideas of the Ilmdns 
womanly fidelity, (d) bj giving tbe husband full ^“7® ®f Nnrada’s book to the days of 

control over his wife (e) by pointing oat in ***' which is now estant by the name of 
strong language the evil coosen.ueaces of.miu; Mann 

Tiages out of caste and (0 by ossignuig a low Says Mana ' Let him 1 e , the young man, 
social pos tion to the issue of mixed marriages who has completed his studies and is desirous 
^ In the earlier Uteraturei we notice an anxiety of becoming a honseholder avoid for mama'’e 
tplrgaliiealmostanp»rmaneat«nions,whetller ties these ten families —That by which ntes n« 
the result of love, chance or capnee inorderto n^ltcted which has no males which possesses 
legitimize the offspring It was expressly stat^ not the \cdas, the members of which arc hairr 
that in the case of marriages oat of caste tbe or have piles, also families afflicted with conV 
caste of the offspring shall be that of the father sumption, dyspepsia (ehroaic), raiJeosv^ and 
The sons of maident were declared to be the leprosy ^ ^ 


legitimate sons of their fathers as well t- 
sons begotten on another person g wife when 
such person had left the wife without herfanlt 
orwhenhewas impotent or consumptive, and 
soon. In the later htentnre the offspring of 


* Let him not marry a tawny maiden', nor 
one with superfluous members, nor a -sickly 
fmaiden) nor one without hair or w ithesees'ivc 
hair, nor a chatterbox, nor one red (eyed), nor 
one called after a star, a tree, (or> a river aor 
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one called after barbarians or a aoantaia nor 
one called after a bird snake or slave nor 
one with a ter^ying name 

Let him marry a woman not malformed 
With a prosperous name that walks like a 
hansa (swan) or elephant with slender hair 
locks and teeth (and) soft bodied 

All the law givers are agreed that the most 
approved form of marriage is the one within 
the caste though they allow a man of a superior 
caste to marry a woman of inferior caste In 
the case of marriages out of caste hut approved 
the tendency of the earlier authorities is in 
fkvour of the issue getting the status of their 
fathers but that of the later is against it 
Such mixed marriages explain the numerous 
castes and sub-castes that are to be found 
among the Hindus to day beyond the ongmal 
four 

A careful study of all the provisions of the 
present code of Manu makes me think that at 
the time when this edition was compiled there 
was a strange conflict of oomion between 
jurists and lawyers about the rights and 
position of women Sopie were in favour of 
maintaining the old ideals while others were 
inclined to give to the males a complete mastery 
over the females These latter went so far as 
even to lay down that m all the ceremonies to 
be performed for the woman no mantras (Vedic 
formnlas) were to be recited She was demed 
the ruht of reading the Vedas and was tbns 
placed on a level with the Shudras On the 
other band the chivalrous minded held that a 
woman was a goddess incarnate Baudbayona 
and Vashishta have said that women are free 
from all sfams Soma gives them cleanliness 
Gandharva mnsic and Agm punty of all 
limbs Both these writers hold that n woman 
js never entirely fonl as month by month her 
temporary uncleanliness removes her sm In 
similar strain says Mann that the mouth of a 
woman is always pure like a spring or stream 
of running water 

So far we have cons dered the position of 
women in general or of a woman as wife but 
when we come to look into her position os a 
mother we And that she is at once placed on a 
higher pedestal a view in which all authonties 
agree In IT 145 Manu lays down that the 
Iciarj-a (meaning a spmta^ teacher) esceedetb 
ten Upadhyayas (meaning an ordinary teacher) 
in the claim to honour the father exceedetb a 
hundred Acharyas bat the mother exceedetb 
a thousand fathers in the right to reverence 
and in the function of educator ’ In the story 
of the Ramajana, when the mother ofRama 
begged of him tfot to accept his father s decree 
of exile shcoted this nuthonty in favour of 
her command but Rama on the otherhand 
reminded her of her own Dharma as a wife 
VIZ not to do any thing u Inch Will be conttaiy 
to 1 er husband s 'Wi'hcs ^ Thm 

s lenced her Motherhood 'Imdus 


JS fIic_most sacred function in the cosmos 
They respectit all through nature,/ On her menfa 
as a woman every woman is a potentialmother 
So every woman other than one s own wife, 
or one s own daughter or sister is addressed as 
mother When talking to stranger women a 
Hindu always accosts them as mother some- 
times as sister even but more often the 
former than the latter The mothers among 
the Goddesses receive the highest homage and 
are sometimes placed even above the gods 
Similariy native land is also worshipped as 
the motherland ( Matri bhunu ) Among the 
Hindu festivals there are several which are 
dedicated to the worsh p offemiles as mothers 
sisters and daughters \\ ife is w orsh pped imder 
the name of Lakshmi wh ch m the ordinary 
modem acceptation is considered the worship 
of wealth There is a sacred day m honor of 
husbands 

The Hindus are generally very tender towards 
tlietr females There are of course exceptions 
to the rule In the darkest period of Indian 
history certain customs sprang up confined to 
certam sections of the popmation though 
which reflect the h ghest discredit on the ongm 
ators and followers thereof such as suttee 
infanticide the ill treatment of widows infant 
marmge polygamy selling girls dedicatmg 
girls to the service of the gods Missionary seat 
sometimes paints them tmek and gives them out 
as universal customs They are sufficiently bad 
and one at least pretty general viz chilu mar 
nage bnt certamiy not so bad or so general 
as they are represented to be Suttee and in 
fantiade were never general They were con 
fined mostly to royal famil es or the highest 
castes Suttee was originally entirely volun 
tary Some of these customs have already dis 
appeared Others are m the process of change 
and dissolution koung India, has no desire to 
pall ate them and all modem reforming agen 
cjcs arc pledged to the rcstoratioa of the woman 
to her ongmal high position in society 

LegaI/ Status. 

(a) Rghts in Property There is a verse 
lOwhichManu says Wife son slave these 
three are said to be without property 
whatever property they acquire is fais to whom 
they belong It should be noticed that the 
wife here occupies the same position as son 
but read m the light of other provisions in the 
same code and ai*o uith the provisions laid 
down m othev law books it appears that the 
verse is a mere p ece of rhetonc or a pious wish 
or an interpolation. 

Tlmdii T.nwjias alnays xecognized thengbt 
of the _wife and the son fo posse<3 property of 
tEe r own la ix "Manu «uys Thai ft 

vAich IS given over the mamsge fire 
which is gi\en in the bndal proces® 0 % 

(which 13 given) over for an act •, 
that (wh ch is) received from b 
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foflti fall tins) IS called the sttfold property ri rfea tort, jroc,»al (le "fW’l'g 
woman fl9a) That whicli is receded as a gift tie best In a funeral comparison beta e« 
(b5 marned woman) after her mamage from seed Md womb the seed is calfed wighfrer /or 
±te family other husband or ofl er conncctiims the oTffspnns oTirery treated being is chwa^ 

wdthat nhjch has been eWen her bjhefbc- teruedby thecharactenstics ofthe seed W^t 
loredhusband shall become the property ofber ever qualities the seed possesses 
cluldren should ■'he die while her kusbaad is be fonnd in the produce For (though) tins 
earth u declared 4 o be the -eternal womb ot 
In a joint Hindu family no one male orfe- created beings (yet) the seed exhibits 
male la entitled to a definite share of property things prodneed from it not a s ngle one of tne 
The property is managed by the head of the quahti« of the aiomb In the firth even in 
famTy, lathe interests of all the members of the one and the-same (hmd of) mud the seeds t>bicn 
fam h male and female A daughter of the snnog up after being sown by husbandmen at 
family remains a member of the family as long the (pfoper) time are of ranous appearances 
ns she is not mamed but when mamed she each according to its own natural qualities 
19ms another fiimily In diyided families Rice cals (a load of nee), modga sesame 
w idows mothers daughters and sisters are re- beans and barley «nront forth according to 
cogfiized as heirs under certain eimnmstances their seed ind so do leeks and siigarcancs 
An unmarried daughter aceordmg to some Ileaceawell instructed man aware of thiS Iiw 
!iuthontic« lahents nsha« ofher fathers pro and noderstanding wisdom and science should 
perty idong witli her brothers Ordinarily when nerersoii seed in the wife of another min Just 
sons sumye they tai-e tbe whole estate of the as »n the case of cows mares femaJc-camels 
father with a legal liability to reamtain the slaiegirls buffalos cows goatsandewxs itis 
female members ot the family out of the fathers not the progenitor that owns the offspnng 
estate In case of their neglecting to do so nod eren thus (stands the n le) in (the ca«c oO other 
the property be Bg sold the ngUt of tbe female tneoswires Those who not owniogthe land 
membm to be maintained out of that property but possessing the seed sow it m the land of 
issunposed tofollow the property wliosocrer anotler man do good to tbosewbo own the 
mij Min possess on thereof ]nca«eofoo sons land andlbe possessor of the «erd mcitesno 
snfvmng o widow mhertsthe property ofher fruit If there lias been no ngreeraeut between 
husband with full tights as to the use of the tho«e that own the land and those that own tha 
income thenrof but with erstneted nchts as to seed the adraotoge gamed beloogs plainly to 
thCnicnition of it Shecan only aiienatefor those who own the Imd the womb is more im 
legsilsKcssitror with the con'cnt oftbenext portant than t 1 e «eed Hut all that is produced 
heir On her death the property goes to tie inconsequence of» special agreement between 
daughters o( tbe familv with the soioc rights as tbeownerof tbe land and the owner of the seed 
were possessed by Ibeir mother Similarly tbe isposse'Scd equally bi both, 
mother IS also on ben in the absence of brothers. 


The special propety of the females is mhented 
by their Children (sons and daughters) in the 
first instance or in their abwnce by the bus 
band in certain cases and by tbe father s family 
in certain others 

Kig? f« of Adopting a Cl Id Females hare 
full Tights of adopt on They enn Cren adopt 


I>ssolnf/on or Afarnagc Mamage accord 
iitg to the Hindu Kw is a sacrament and in 
theory the tie is indissoluble Once mamed aN 
ways married is the formula This theory dis 
countenances the remamage ofwidows though 
it Las not in pnctisc Opefated so stnctlr 
against the widower The earlier law looks 
honcrer show that to thosedajs not only t 


... to their bu«bind after his death ifbenihis the remarriage of widoVs common but that 
I fetirac nuthonred her to do «o forhim orifbis nndcrcertain circumstances both thewifeand 


blooil relatives consent 

Rights fo Ciinrd ansi p of CbiHrea I odcr 
e«tiineirsum'«tance^ n mother has the right of 
puarl iii'hip o\er her children of both eeies 
''1 e IS also counted as one of the guard ans for 
thejiurposcs of giving away a daughter 

Rghft OitT Issue llmdn law books con 

tain rerv elaborate rules ns to tlie rawing of 

I'sucsand os lowborn tbe j»«ne brJengs after a wonaaa miy be justi^ed 
birth The'M: rules Will seem to be lerrcnnons husband 
to people brought up in coarentional chnstion Wada prc-cnbcs different periods of waitme 
tlcology hut when CMd m the I ght of modem tor tnamed women of d fferent castes incasuol 
ndrnneed thcmehl 18 to paTentnge and eugenics absent husbands and sovs tliat no offence is 
thcT swn not he devoid of mterert Inl\ 32 impute 1 to it woman if II e go« to b^lh 
Alnni Ikens the wom-ui to land end niaato another man after tbe rxedncHod hns elansed 
seed Insorue placrt Ue serf w theimneq.nl Tothemalcs pr«umably nS “ 0*18^ 
factor in other! the womb of the woman cr freedom Martmg with o J/urtiSv 


the husband were altowed to remarry i 
lifetime of their former mates 

Remarriflie in iifet me First in the else of 
the womin bars Narali in \ll 103 1)7, 
' ttlenheMiusband'is lost or dead wliculchas 
lieconic a rel g ons ns«t c wJ en he is impotent 
•uirt when he has been expelled from cistc , tbest 
th^^fire coses of Icpjil^ necessity, la which 
.nMon 1,. j another 
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- ifaat ‘husband and wife mast not lodge n plaint 

• agalqst One another, with their relations nr the 
king, when a quarrel has "arisen through pas- 
sion, wldch has its root injealous^r or scorn,” 
he adds that when_‘httsband and wife leaTc one 
another from mutual dislike they commit a sin.' 

Paasshment of an Adalteress ,* Karada has no 
mercy for a married adulteress. Helsays “Her 
hair shall be* shared, she shall hare to lie* on a 
low couch, receive had food, and bad clothing, 
and the rcmOral of ssreeptogs shall be assigned 
to. her 'as her occupation One who wastes 
the entire property of her husband under the 
pretence that it is her oum Stridhana, or 
.who procures abortion, or who makes an 
attempt on her husband’s life, he shall banish 
her from the toum.” In the next \erse it is laid 
down that the husband will be justified in 
_ expelling a wife always shows malice to 

him or who makes unkind speeches. A woman 
thus abandoned had presumably cvciy ri"ht to 
take another hnsband. On the other nand, 
Narada does not omit to say that“ifamaa 

• leaves wife who is obedient, pleasant spoken, 

skilful, ~ virtnons nnd the mother of (mate) 

'■,issae, the king shall make him mindful ofhis 
duty by inflicting severe punishment on him ” 
Mann on the other hand lays down elaborate 
rules regulating the degree 'of guilt attachable 
to a husband, in case of transgression of mar- 
riage TOWS nnder different circumstances, for 
instance, it is said in IX, 77, that the hnsband 
shQuldwait one year for a wife who hates him; 
af the end of the ic.ar -he .should take away 
what (he) has given bet and not live with her 
.-(any more). In the case of a wife taking to 
■ adultery, Manu excuses her “if she hates the 
hnsband because he is crazy, degraded, castrat- 
ed, impotent or afflicted wlh an evQ disease," 
bat notso if he only neglects her. oci&n drunk- 
ardor troubled with an (ordinary) disease. 
Even ia the latter case, the wife’s guilt nfforOs 
no ground for* his setting her aside iorgood. 
She may be neglected for three montlis. Mann 
allows CL man to "over-many,” ia caw his wife 
indulges in intoxicating liquors, or does sinful 
things, or (always) apposes her husband, or is 
dlsca«^, or plagues her husband, or is always 
wasting his monn*. In the case of sterile women, 
Loutver, a man Kas to wait for eight years 
Hut if the wife is of a lovable disposition’ and 
endowed with virtue, though stcnle, the hns- 
b.vnd can only remany «itn* the permission of 
the former. ^ ’ • - 

jly the -time of the present code of Maim, 
opinion had swung to condemn the remarriage 
of wjdoi\-s. 1 do not think grrn the present 
. code ofMana makes it illegal, but St ccrtaialr 
doe* not approve it. The ideal of m.amage set 
jOpiQlhepre^nt«)deofMaantsljigh from Ike 
PTil’nary coavcnlioaal point of rirw, but 
land ilhbeml from tlie pmiw of view of modem 
thought. In the oulnion of Mann, the who'e 
(iaty, in brief, of ncsband nad wirg tcwatds 


eadi other ia that they cross not cacli other 
and wander not apart, from each othec 
in ihonght, word or deed, ^ till death. And 
the promise is, 'fhat they ‘who righteously 
disemrge this duty here, shall Jiot be parted 
hereafter, even by the death of the body, but 
shall be together in the world beyond, (Manu 
IX, 101 ; V. 165. Bh. , - 

The idea was one ofjiomplete merging of 
the two personahtieaJntQ one. It is said that 
"As the quality of the hnsband is, such be- 
cometh the qnahty of the faithful v\iie.«*evcn as 
the quality of the waters ofthe^ river becometh 
as the quality of the ocean into which she 
merges ” (IX, 22 ) Hnsband here is likened to 
an ocean and his superiority is presumed.' In 
another place in the same chapter, it Is said that 
“The man is not the man alone ; he is the mam 
the woman, and the progeny.” The sages have 
declared that the husband Is the same as the 
wife, (IX, 4o), evidently implying the snperi- 
ori^’ of the woman, as it is expressly stated in 
IX, 23, that "if the wife be of noble soul nnd 
the hnsband sinful and she determines to follow 
him in death nnwidowed, then even os the 
strong soake-bnotcr grasps the serpent .and 
drags it out to bgbt from the drepest crcrico, 
even so shall her giant love and sacrifice grip 
the husband's sonl and drag it from its depths 
•of sin and darkness into the realms of light 
above." Here the love of the wufe is assigned 
a higher position than the wisdom ofthenas- 
baso The whole idea is poetically put in ft 
book of mythology (Vishnn Purana, .VI, XCX), 
where it is said, "He is Vishon, she is Shri. She 
Ulangnaw, heistbongfat. She 'is prudence, he 
is law lie is wisdom, she is senst. She is 
dnty, he is right. He is author, she iswork. 
He is patience, she is peace. He is will, nnd she 
IS wish. He IS pity, she is gift. He is chant and 
she IS note. She is fuel, heisCre. Sheisgloiy, 
he IS sun. She is orbs, he is space She is 
motion, he is wiad. He is ocean, she is shore. 
He is owner, she is v, calth. He is battle, she is* 
might. He is lamp, and she is light He is tree,' 
and she is vine. He is mnsic, she is words. He is 
justice, she is truth. He is channel, she is stream. 
He is flagstaff, she is flag. She is beanty, he is - 
strength She is body, he is sock" It uill be 
observed that in this description shcisswperlor- 
in certain respects nnd he m certain others. 
Both are "cquallv •important and Incliapeusable 
and invcpvraole ; that each has distinct psycho*, 
.physical attributes and functions which sup- 
plement each other ; that both are present la 
each individnal life ; hat that, in certam epochs, > 
^^’thitssctoffoncs, and tieother, with 
its differentia and propria, in nnotlicr set ot 
forms.’’— uhagwan Dass (Tbe Merce of ^ociVif 
Orgaaizarion, P. £22.) - - 

Tbe rngI.sbcxprr*«/on "better Imlf has an 
equivalent in Sanskrit {AnfJiaaj^i) uhicbocans 
only "one half’. TliC idea is probably * 
oal. 32, ia whkh it is said th.at 
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Creator, liaviDg divided lus own body wto two, feet person when agamjomed in w edlock, and 
became a male by half, by half a female. So only os one perfect person can they pcrionti 
divided, a man and woman only became a per- effective religious ceremonies 


AMERICAN Um\BRSITy STVDSNTS REJOICE OVER PROHIBITION 


J ANUARY i6 1920 brought much rejoic 
ing among unwersitj students m Amen 
ca Host of them liad desired prohibi 
tipn They had gwcn mone} to secure it 
thev had worked for It and all who could do 
had \oted for It Hence they were happy 
Q%er the result 

It had not alivajs been so Twenty years 
earlier, university students had not generally 
favored legal prohibition Most of them were 
total abstainers and many wished to eliminate 
the saloon In their home communities but 
they were not yet converted to state or nation 
a 1 prohibition In some schools, drinking 
customs were prevalent and the beer bust’ 
quite popular, 

Tlie change was largely effected by (he 
Intercollegiate rrohibition Association organ 
ued in 1900 by students and mainumed 
alwayv as a student organuation entirely 
separate (torn other anti alcohol societies. 
Its purpose was to secure unbiased study ol 
alcoholism and of (he liquor trafffc by s(u 
dents ' Study the problem for yourself from 
} our own conclusion and then act ’ was the 
slogan Giiing each man the right lo think 
through lor himself, it then laid upon bis con- 
science the moral obligation to apply his con 
elusion ‘ 

In twenty years, the organuation became 
the largest student civic movement In (he 
world, with local sorielics Jn most of the 
colleges and universities of the United Stales 
Us trained secretaries reached tooooo sin 
dents annually An oratorical contest system 
caused the wTiting of 10000 orations and 
their delivery before 3 000 000 people Em 
phasls on study induced too institutions to 
present accredited study courses on the liquor 
problem and 125 more lo arrange volunteer 
study classes benev of study topics text 
hooks, a strong student mvgaiinc hnd other 
•vntilijuor literature were prepared and 
publi bed Hundreds of prohibitum lecture 


courses were conducted in the universities by 
nationaf leaders Journalistic contests secur- 
ed the publication of great masses of original 
matetiai As many as 2,000 students served 
in local prohibition campaigns m a single 
year Drinking customs in colleges were 
investigated and fougbt Hundreds of peti 
(ions and thousands of fetters were sent to 
legislators A spirit of co opention was 
spread among the other temperance ormnl* 
zations and united work was Initiatea A . 
number of leaders were furnished to the van* 
ons anti-alcohol societies, and a neat multi* 
tude of public leaders were Informed and 
stimuUteo for leadership m their own walks 
of life. The I P A was "The Training 
School of the anti liquor reform " 

In Its national convention, January j« 
1920 the association completely re orgamxed 
for new methods necessitated by '•efoO' 
The v\otk m America will be continued 
until prohibition becomes an accomplished 
fact in the <ocial life of the nation Law 
enforcement will be stressed A careful 
survey of the results of prohibition wUf be 
made and published Afl efforts to weaken 
the prohibition law will be vigorously fought 
Numerous appeals for aid received from 
student anti-alcohol organizations in other 
nations Were considered These appeals 
stated that the proved methods and trained 
/vrsppuel of the f P A cal bo 0/ great 
assistance that the «lOry of the fight of 
American students for prohibition will m«plre 
other students, and that the presentation of 
the results of American prohibition will 
advance the reform. The association voted 
to answer these appeals vnd to place itself 
at the service of students all over the world 
It was emphatically agreed to offer assistance 
only where mvnted bv unucrsit} leaders 

Harry S Warner General Secretary 
of the I P A for twenty years will travel 
in Luropc this vpring and -ummer for etody 
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ol the alcohol sitnation. He wll visit many 
of the universities and will return to America 
, the last of the year. Mr. Warner is vridely 
knowTi in America as one of the best author- 
ities' on alcoholism, his book, “Social Welfare 
and^he Liquor Problem,” having been ' used 
’ as a text book in hundreds of colleges and 
universities. He has made a long study of 
^alcoholism and the liquor traffic, especially 


in their relations to other social problems. 
His European trip will enable him to gain a 
wider vle\vpoint of their world aspects. il 
tfill ask him to wTite an article on “Prohibi- 
tion and its Results in the United States” 
for the Modern Revicx. 1 will endear our 
mj'self to send further contributions on this 
subject. 

Frederick Grubb. 


AN INDIAN TUBERCULOSIS SPECIALIST IN ENGLAND 
Bv St. Nmat, Singh." 


I HAVE been sending a few days under the 
hospitable roof of Dr. Chorny Muthu, 
an eminent Indian specialist in tuber- 
culosis, who for twenty years has been main- 
taining one of the Jar^st and most up-to-date 
sanatoriums at Wells, Somersetshire. 

The Great Western Railway train from 
Paddington Station in London brings one to 
Wells, m a little less than four hours, 
traversing a country that smiles more and 
more the farther one gets away from the 
metropolis. Welts lies in a happy, prosperous 
valley, surrounded by hills. The road rises 
gradually from the towm to the first lodge of 
the sanatorlufn estate — nearly 800 ft. in 3 
miles. 

j/ic A’sr/Tcrr/OiY. 

The administration building set in the 
midst of 300 acres of woodland and meadow, 
in the heart of the pine-clad Mendip Hills, 
. is approached by the main drive, which winds 
past a grove of tall, old beech trees, and 
through a thick hedge of pines, laurel, and 
other evergreen trees and ' shrubs. The 
‘ patient on arrival, is taken at once to the 
reception room where he (or she) is given tea 
by the Sister-Matron, and is later welcomed 
by the Secretary. Tea over, he is conducted 
to the consulting room and introduced to the 
chief physician ( Dr. Muthu ) who takes his 
• history, makes a cursory examination, gives 
a word of cheer and encouragement and 
sends him to bed, after which he has a consult- 
ation with the relatives and friends of the 
person who his come to find healing in the 
heart of the pines in God’s open air. 


The chalets in which the patients live are 
modern structures connected with a corridor 
at the back and a separate verandah iu front, 
and face the south, looking upon a visLi of 
pines that stretches as far as the eye can see. 
&ch chalet is provided with a bedstead, 
combination .wash-stand and chest of drawers, 
a book-case and a chair, is fitted with elec- 
tric light, and hot and cold water, and warmed 
with hot water radiators. 

A card containing printed rules for the 
guidance of the patient, and the dally pro- 
gramme, and a temperature chart hang on the 
wall of each chalet. 

TTie doctor himself planned all the chalets, 
and so arranged the position of doors and 
windows that every square inch is flushed 
with fresh air, and no part of them can bav e 
a pocket of still or stale air. 

During the first week or so following the 
patient's admission into the sanatorium, he is 
ordered to rest in his chalet. If his evening 
temperature Is inclined to* go up, the length 
of ms rest is prolonged.- When the proper 
time has arrived the Doctor prescribes graduaf- 
ed exercise. Gradually his walks are increased 
from 5 to 10 minutes to an hour and an hour 
and a quarter in the morning and an hour in 
the evening, all the walks being regulated 
accortfing to his temperature and the condi- 
Uon of his lungs and general health. 

Daring the stormy, rain)*,' or snowy 
weather, the patient is sent into the pine 
woods, where he can take his exercise 
sheUred from stormy wlnd« and rains amid 
the pine avenues, a distinctive feature of the 
Sanatorlu.m. The pine *’ ^orm a soft 
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brown carpet underfoot All the hnrly burly 
and smoice and omeHs ol modern life are as 
j( riiey be\er existed 3hc Mind souRbing 
throogh the trees soothes the nerves and 
‘communion with nature drives aftay all care 
and worry and the inhalation of the aroma 
from the pines exercises a healing inBueoce 
upon the diseased lungs. 

As the patient impro ea in addition to 
the walking exercise he is initiated into 
breati mg ajid singing exercises and is set 
to chopping sawing and plaining wood 
gardening and other light manual work 
graduHeo according to his condition the 
idea being to increase all pbysiologiaal acUvi 
ties expand the lungs and improve the 
breathing cfpacity and in a general way 
to improve his inhalation and nutrition that 
.help to heal the lungs and arrest the disease 
* . In the intervals of various exercises conje 
periods of rest— the silence hours— the two 
most important being an hour before dinner 
and Another before supper The doctor 
places great value upon these rest hours 
which if rightly taken advantage of help to 
restore the jaded energies improve the 
general health and exert a soothing and 
reciwerative influence over body and mind 

Besides fresh air exercise and rest food 
forms an Important pact of the prt^amme 
of healing The doctor pa>s a great deal of 
attention to the diet of the patients He 
believes in the three meal system and em 
phasires that there should be an interval of 
at least lout hours between meals He docs 
not believe in over feeding the patients and 
•strongl) condemns the German system of 
supeiahmentation as it tends in his opinion 
to bring about haemoptytis (bleeding of the 
lungs) gastric derangements and other 
troubles He also hjs great stress on giving 
tie patients fresh food to eat*— fresh meat 
fresh green vegetables most of them jjather 
cd from the sanatorium garden and fresh milk 
just dca vn from the cow or brought straight 
from the dairy He says that stale boiled 
and sler hsed milk Stale and tinned foods 
and frozen and alulteraled foods impoverish 
the bo fy and lead to tuberculous for such 
foods deprive the body of Mtam nes— those 
vital or^nic elements and 1 vmg salts that 
absolutely necessary for the building up 
of tJ 0 body 

In the sanatorium meaU are served 
punctually alp 130 and 7 and it Is Interesting 
to watch tbepatl"n^s— except the bed patients 


—troop into the dining hall and lilre llicir 
phecs when tic bell rings Tlie doctotls 
such a strict disciplinarian iha^ a* patientbas •* 
to deposit a penny latbc clnnty box -if he 
fs even one minute lafe 

TfTCVlY 

So far I have merely described the doctor s 
institution but most important of all is his. 
personal supervision He supplies the soul 
He IS the centre of the place Round him 
revolves everything His eyes are here 
there and everywhere He iS ably helped by 
the assistant doctor the Secretarji the bister 
Matron and the nursing staff but his fs the 
last word and he supervises evety depart~ 
ment 

The best of the East and the best of the 
t\est have gone into the making of this man 
Born 55 years, aco m Madras of Christian 

{ larents ! e went to England and stadied at. 
vmgs College London and after graduating 
and practising medicine m a London suburb 
travelled all over Europe attending various 
untter«i((es acquiring higher degrees, and 
enlarging his experience 

SimuitaneousV he made a deep study of 
the Indian system of medicine and books on 
Indian ibougbt and culture The more he 
delved into the medical tore of long Ago the 
more he found that the ancient Indians had 
read the inmost secrets of-nature bad dis 
covered the fundamental causes of a great 
variety of diseases (including tuberculosis) 
and elaborated systems of cure vvhlcb«\en a 
prejudiced scientist would consider remark- 
ably effective and closely following the ways 
of nature *“ 

CAVSATro^ OF DISEASE 

Dr Muthu thinks that tuberculosis is a , 
disease of civilisation and has always been 
such Civilisation breeds it in two ways 
First it upsets the mental bahnee by late 
hours over heated rooms over excitement 
worry and self indulgence Second it im 
povenshes the body by packing people toge 
ther in city slums ana flats lacking fresh air 
and sunshine and compelling them to cat 
food minus the necessary body ahd oerve 
building qualities The poor e'piytially 
suffer through unhealthy surroundings lack qf r 
nourishment and financial xvorry These 
tendencies begotten of civilisation deTange ... 
that harmofiioos process of secretion • and 
excretion of the various organs which go oif" 
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in % perfecth heilth) both which the scient 
1 t*; call metabolism This impaired metabol 
ism directK due to unbalanced ciailisation 
IS the root ^ause of tuberculosis 

Exactly what part the germs of tuberculosis 
j»lay in its causation m the majority of cases 
IS according to Dr MutViu a matter of dispute 
among the highest medical authorities Tlie 



Dr Chowry Muthu 
Head o( the Mendip Hills Sanator om 
bacteriologists still miintain their extreme 
position Dr Muthu contends however that 
there are cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
where wath definite clinical symptoms no 
tubercle bacilli can be demonstrated by the 
most expert h-icterlologist He says that 
medical me i are more and more find ng that 
behind the microbe he impaired metabolism 
md that behind the impaired metabolism lies 
the mental factor of the disease In other 
words ^the importance of the soil is being 
tnore and more recognised and the doctors 
ate learn ng that unle s the sod was ready for 
Its reception the deadliest of germs could do 
no harm “As he puts it infection is condi 
tionai to the soil His long experience makes 
him inclined to the belief that the clinical 
67V^6 


manifestations of the di ease are more the 
products of bad environment than they are 
produced by the germ® 

Dr Muthu w nting m The Lancet 
recently declared that we can hate tuber 
cnlosis without tubercle bacilli (one such case 
was reported by his friend Sir St Clair 
Thomson in the Tubercle ) in the same way 
that we can have influenza without the in 
fluenza germ He noted that fully 30 per 
tent of consumptive patients admitted into 
his sanatorium had no tubercle bacilli m their 
sputum On the other hand he said that 
there were cases where tubercle bacilli were 
present m the glands of the body and in the 
system without presenting any symptoms of 
consumption whatever Yea — he said that 



\ Patient at Dr Muthu s Sanatorium wearing 
the mask containing Imt soaked with 
healing medicines 

tubercle bacilli were actually found m the 
blood of t \o typhoid patients at Henry Phipp s 
Institute Pensylvania, by two experts Petty 
and Mendenhall 
STAGES OF TUBERCULOSIS 

Conversing with me upon the subject 
Dr Muthu explained that the first stage of 
tuberculosis IS kfiown as the consolidation 
stage The patient s temperature does not 
rise above 99® or 996® Only i-sniall portion 
of one apex or both apices of the lungs are 
Kvvolved The appetite is good an 1 tlie 
patient sleeps well but has a slight persistent 
cough This stage I e went on might be 
divided into three periods 

'At first the patient Is shghtlv irr ^ 
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\ .r 1 of chalets at 


Dr Mnthu •^anntormm 



and begin-- to ule iro 1 eple »ne and 
to be overpower i 1 \ h -ttude Otrl be 
come anemic Nrthing howeter found 
On caamination It apnear# a' if the nettou 
8)9((.m IS mojt in>ol\eu 

During the '^econ I period a «1>gM ri-^e of 
temperature in the evening fol1>wihg etcr 
Hoi I-- icgi»tered and all S' mptoms become 
accentuate 1 

In the third pt nod fhi. lempiralun ri-^s. 
perlnp'-a«l gh a» lOo” in the etenlng and the 
cvMpV He fJij.w.’fMi/em .»/vi 

i» fo ndtobc mvolacd 

Tlie end of thi« period and the bcs;anning 
of the fit't perio 1 of ll e «(.cond «tagc merge 
irto each other Between tie U iril period 
and the frsi -^Uge of the neat thetubcrcu 
losu bacilli appear 

Fhe third --fage Dr Mutho characterises 
as the catita stage The irmperatore 
swings between 9’^* an I lo-*— it might be 
called a ta'phoid temperature 
VK MITIIL'^ CO\CH‘^tO\‘! 

After lwenl\ jear* of experience with the 
"groat white plague Dr Muthu has come to 


<eriain sen dehnite conclusions He de 
't:hres — 

1 The disease is fmjdamcntall} due to 
d)scrasia or constitutional weakness which 
•nat be caused bi poierty of the mother’s 
tmik or to being artificiallj fed or to lack of 
nutritious food or malnulrition during infancy 
or south or in later stage of life Or it may 
be due to residence in unheallh) conditions 
such as oscr crowded slums or over heated or 
snnless flats Or it may be duo to phj sical 
and mental hahiJs such as alcoholism wnrx>, 
over escilcment overwork ‘exual excess, 
and the like 

2 Tuberculosis flou-ishes in a «uch soil 
fhe greater the djscrasia the greater the 
airulence of the tubercle bacilli 

The tubercle bacilli cannot create 
disease unless the 'oil u read) for it • 

4 Therefore the soil is infinitcl) more 
important than the bacilh that is to sa), the 
general physical mental moral and social 
conditions piaj a far more important part in 
the cuasatlon of tuberculosis than thu presence 
of tubercle bacilli 
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CURE 

5 The cure of tuberculosis depend# not< 
50 much upon the eradication of the bacilli 
as upon the eradication of the conditions that 
proMde 1 fertile soil for them In other 
iNords the chief treatment aims at the 
improiement of the general physical mental 
moral and social conditions of the patient 
\\ hen It comes to the question of treat 
ment for tuberculosis Dr Muthu lajs great 
stress upon the necessitj of the patient 

1 Coming to him in the earliest possible 
stages of the disease 

2 Ha\ing plent) of fre«h air to flush 
out the lungs 

3 HaMng absolute quiet 

4 IIa\ing an abundance^of nourishing 
food but not ‘eating to the point of over 
feeding 

* 5 The absence of isorrj and complete 

relaxation of strain 

To sum up Dr Muthu aims at gi\ing 
Nature the opportunitj Jo repair the damage 
wrought b) had housing wo^r^ fatigue etc. 

Dr Muthu does not believe much in the 


Use of drugs and does not resort to them 
except in cases of absolute necessitv He 
Wants to create conditions that will give 
Nature the maximum opportunitj to repair 
the damage wrought m her handiwork 
Instead of medicines he prescribes open air 
and healthful physical and mental condi 
tions supplemented by graduated exercise 
continuous inhalation of anti septic vapours 
to purif} and strengthen the sjstem by means 
of a mask covering the mouth and nose 
and electric treatment for the nerves The 
personalitj of the doctor bethinks plajsa 
great part m the cure of the disease He 
must inspire confidence He must radiate 
cheerfulness He must have the effect of 
calming over wrought nerves in other words 
be must be a psycbopaJhist as well as a 
phvsican 
l\DI\ \ CCMIS 

It came to ne somewhat of a surprise to 
find that th s Indian who for over 35 years 
had lived in the heart of the English countrv 
side far xwav from the capital of Empire 
and SIX thousind miles distant from his 
Motherland should be a great admirer of the 
genius of hi# people and a firm believer in 
their destmj He said to me that if Indians 
would but be true to their own traditions if 
thev would but stud) their own literature 
phil lo«oph) religion art and science if they 
would only give up aping the West and 



I ndj pxticnts sawing w ood for the «ake of 
e5era«e. 
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Ihc Crasf which Kis htScrto ffrmedthtfsiapleloodoflhe people of 1 ur durinp the Fam ne but 
wh ch M now ^cnict owr>g to the heat cf somn cr 

that a few i>eople had here and there showers These successire visitations of 
grown were wa«bed aw nr bt subsequent nature bat e rendered the tract ’ olatc ^ 
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Sam 1 a nc V n men 

to the first weeh of April last no help 
received from Government except the m 
adequMe Taccnti grant Test n orks were 
oi ened for some months M some places 
hut it as practically impossible for any 
large number of people to attend because 
of uielon, wages and of the extremely weal 
condition of their physique to which they 
hid been tl €0 reduce ! Some ullages hare 
become practicalN deserted The district 
fimme relief committee organisd through 
non official efforts with the district 
magistrate as president gare some relief 
which w as utterly made plate 

The photographs kindly supplied by the 
lion I le Mr Gopabandliu Das nod repro 


o nen and eh ideen ef Pur 

ducedhere will gne some idea of the con 
dition of the people The starring people 
had hitherto been In mg on among other 
things the grass of which a picture pre- 
pared from a sample sent by the same 
gentleman is given here but that too 
has now become scarce owing to the heat 
of summer The condition of the people 
ts desperate and as State help is never 
quite enough we must ourselves render as 
much help a® possible Contributions may 
be sent to (1) Mr Gopabandhu Das 
Satyabadi Sakhigopal P O (Pun) (2)Mr 
Jngabandhu Sinha President rnniinc En 
quiry Committee Pun or (3) Mr L Sahu 
member Servants of India Societj Pun 


T\t ILIGHT 


111 cn twilig! t falls 
\nd running w aters «ing 
Forjoy of Ficnti le — 

M hen the moon gold pnmrosc 1 gl ts 
The piny dusk 

Lil e pale stars fallen an 1 become 
Calm eyes of dreamy Earth — 

Then thro igh the holy stillness 

Memon flies 

To long forsaken regions 

An 1 tl e 1 ttlc w orrts of chit 11 owl 

Echoing sonnd 


Vs oracles of delight 
The little thoughts 

That hoicrcd roundour innocent hearts 

C< me singing through a mist of tears 

VVithFihery messages 

And they w e lost in years gone by 

Gather around once more 

Old grief all gone — 

Wlien tw light falls 
And running w aters sing 
Tor^Ov of Ftentide 

E C SPFionT 
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THE SHADOW OF COMING EVENTS 

By PiaxcrPAi. Herambachan'drI Maitra. 31. a. 


4<IT is the nniYcrsal belief," wrote Sir 
X Sankaran Nair in his minute of dis- 
sent of the 16th Apnl, 1919, "and 
there is little doubt that facts unfortunate* 
I 7 tend to support it, that primary English 
education for the masses and higher educa- 
tion for the middle classes are discouraged 
for political reasons ’’ The existence of 
this unhappy ■ belief IS largely due to the 
very inadeqnatc expenditure upon educa- 
tion by the State and to the doctnnc, 
sometimes formally inculcated and so often 
implicitly acted upon, that the range of 
high education ought be to narrowed in order 
that its quality may be improred Tin's 
doctrine and the policy based upon it bate 
been severely criticised in the Report of 
the Calcutta University Commission. And 
we had hoped that henceforth there 
would be a marked change for the \better 
in the attitude of Government towards 
high education. But the pernicious theory 
we have referred to does not appear likely 
to be discarded soon. It has been a pet 
, nrgument with many Anglo-Indian officials 
that high education ought to he restricted 
in order that it may not grow out of pro- 
portionto primary education. When Sir 
Michael Sadler appeared as a witness before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee, he 
was asked by Lord Sydenham whether he 
was "sutjjrised to find” that the number of 
students receiving high education was too 
large to comparison w-ith the total nunibcr 
of pupils receiving instruction, whether 
education in India was not “top-heavy 
because of thccomparatively small lounda* 
tion which the primary schools at present 
have." These questions fairly reflect the 
tone and temper of the bureaucracy in 
India in dealing with this vital question. 
. No champion of the cause of educa- 
tion could have replied to, them .-more 
cfTectivcly than Sir Michael. He said he 
had “remarked the comparatively small 
number in the primary spools", but that 
"he did pot regret at all the number oftfaosc 
6 SH — 7 


in the high schools or the universities. He 
wanted them earnestly to ha\ e a much 
better education, but he did not want any 
kmd of curtailment of educational oppor- 
tunity , on the contrarj , an extension of 
it, and an improiement of it." He em- 
phasized the new expressed by the Com- 
mission by adding that “he wanted very 
much to see the base of the pyramid 
strengthened, but the apex, of it not 
whittled away ” Sir Gurndas BaneijeeTiad 
said the same thing m criticising the views 
of his colleagues on the Indian Universities 
Commission Words like these, coming 
from an emiaeot English educationist of 
the position of Sir Michael Sadler, arc like 
a fresh breeze blowing across the and 
sands of AogJo-Indiaa officialdom. We re- 
cognise the old familiar face of the bureau- 
cracy m the Resolution of the Government 
of India of the 27th January last, which 
has filled the minds of all ttlio arc interest- 
ed m the cause of high education with 
alarm. Nothing is said about such of 
the recommendatioos of the Commission 
as are dictated by the conviction that, 
while it is necessary to improve the 
quality of uni\ ersity education, it w ould be 
disastrous tonarrow its range. And it is 
proposed wholly to do away with the safe- 
guards against repressivemeasnres and vio- 
lent ebanyres whichhavc been insisted on by 
the Commission m order to conciliate pub- 
lic opinion and soften the transition worn 
the old order of things to the new one in 
working outaschemewhich is described by 
its authors themselves as revolutionarr. 
The drastic changes recommended by tlie 
Commission are to be enforced with a 
rigour from which they have shrunk ; 
and new restnetions of a most arbitrary 
character are to be imposed on the spread 
of high education. The indictment 
penned by Sir Sankaran Nair is a grave 
one ; and the coarse of action outhned fa 
the GovcrnmentKcsolntion nnder review is 
an addition to the pile of facts w hich tend 
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to support it •The GoTernment of India 
flings itself perversely athi\ arl; the scheme 
of the Commission m roost essential 
things, and we are told that it is that 
scheme which it proposes to carry out 
Now it IS absolutely clear that, whatever 
maybe the ments of the policy chalked 
out m this announcement of the intentions 
of Government, it is not a carrying out of 
the scheme fr'^med by the Commissioners 
It js m sharp conflict with their plan of 
operations not in minor things, but m 
matters -vitally affecting our educational 
interests 

One most notable feature of the Report 
of the Commission js a frank recognition 
of thefact, thatm order to hnng about the 
improverncnt of education verv large ex 
penditure must be incurred If Bengal 
JS to have a better system of educa 
tion,‘ they say Bengal must pay for 
it, and only Bengal can pay fot* jt, and 
what Government has to show ts not 
•generosity’, but courage in levying the 
necessary taxation a courage not 
to be expected until it is plain that 
those who will hjve to pay the taxes are 
ready to do so ’ Their estimate is that 
an annual expenditure of 68 lakhs and 
capital grants amounting to lakhs 
(excluding Dacca) would be necessary to 
•'give effect to their proposals This does 
not include the outlay that would be 
required to meet other urgent needs, such 
ns the extension of primary and technical 
education * 1\e should fail m our duly , 
they say, ‘ if, in putting forward claims 
on behalf of university education, we did 
not al«o hold in view the not less 
important claims of the other educational 
grades upon the resources aanilable for 
ehucrilional purposes'" Tbcir estimate is 
admittedly a rough one Since the issue 
of the Report there has been an enor 
mous nse m the pnee of land nnd build 
ing materials in Calcutta which must 
add immensely to the cost of the scheme 
proposed for Calcutta But wc need 
not go into details The esicntial point 
JS that a much larger expenditure of monev 
from the publicfiinds must l>e provided for 
^r Michael laid the utmost stress on this 
in bis cwdence hefort the Toint Parha 


mcntaiy Committee "The real defect in 
education in Bengal,” he said, "is oufEmio, 
andllns anromia IS due to want of money 
—money wisely spent and rightly gnided, 
but, above all things, money ’ (The italics 
are ouft ) And on this question the 
Resolution is silent We have only one 
short sentence in theconcludingparagraph 
“Funds wrill be required ’ If as the 
Commissioners say, the mam burden of 
establishing a newr and healthier system 
mustbehome by the taxpayer,” it was 
the clear duty of Government, in dcalmg 
with the Report, to give the taxpayer 
some idea of the tvay Tn which it is 
proposed to raise money ' It is no part of 
our doty,’ the Commissioners say, "to 
suggest bow the money is to be found 
But It is part of our duty to _,Bhow that 
reform-con only be bad by paying for it.” 
‘It IS part of our duty, also, to recognise 
that in the conditions nbw existing m 
Bengal, the raising of the necessary mods 
must present difficulties " These were 
questions which the Government was 
bound to tackle But they have been 
quietly Ignored Is this statesmanship^ 
Education is to be a tronsferred subject 
when the Reform Act comes into operation 
It will be the Minister and, through him, 
the re constituted Legislahve CbuncU '■ 
that will have to find the money needed 
for the expansion and improvement of 
education of all grades It is therefore 
obsolutly nccessaiy thahtlie public should 
be taken into confidence In this matter. 
The Government ofBengal, we are told, is 
* in accord w itli the Government of India ’ 
regarding the action contemplated We 
do not know what are the vicw^ of the 
Bengal Government on the financial aspect 
of the question The Jlon'ble Member of 
the local Government who holds the 
education portfolio declared at a public 
meeting some time ago, that when the 
Government was re-constitutcd under the 
Reform Act less money would be available 
forcducation than now If that is the 
case, we do not I now how an expensive cn 
terpn«e luav be now undertaken If, on the 
otl^ Innd the Inipcml Gov eminent and 
the Jocil Government have between them 
dev i«icd some scheme Tor raising funds, the 
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scheme — or an outline of it — should have 
heen embodied in the Resolution. It is the 
avowed object of tlie Resolution to give 
the public an opportunity of criticising the 
proposals contained therein. ' But the 
duty of oflerlng criticisms is *rendered 
very difficult by the absence of a dear 
statement as to the funds likely to be 
available, not for a year or two, but for 
a reasonable length of time, for the working 
out of a scheme involvingoperations which 
must be extended over a number of years. 
We have ample experience of the futility of 
schemes of reform causing widespread 
agitatron, without adequate support from 
the public funds for carrying them ont. 
Speaking of secondary edneation in Bengal 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
Sir 2Jichael Sadicr.said, the Unirersity'“bad 
tried to do everything to fulfil its respon- 
sibilities, but there had not been enough 
money given for it to be possible to 
reform these schools and to bring them to 
the standard which the University would 
desire them to reach.” But while nothing 
issoitLcsto the way ia which, and the 
extent to which, it is proposed to provide 
funds for carrj’Iug out the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, ‘‘the Government 
of India,” it is stated, “accept them os 
probably embodying the most feasible 
scheme which is compatible with existing 
conditions." Aretve to understand that 
“existing conditions” include the measure 
of financial support which Government is 
prqiared to gvve, or that the scheme is 
“feasible” without such support? An 
expensive administrative machinery, in- 
^cludingan Executive Commission “for the 
initiation of the new order of things” and 
a salaried Yicc-Cbancellor.istobeproTidcd. 
But no assurance is given, no hope is held 
out,of any assistanceto be given to colleges 
and schools in the all-important matter of 
finance. What both thc_Comnjissioo and 
Sir Michael Sadler ha^c described as 
“an.'vmia”is to continue.-- Henceforth much 
•more is to be spent on doctors’ fees. 
That, it appears, is "feastljlc”. As to 
providing morc_ nowrishment for the sick 
m^, his guardian, whosegrent responsibi- 
lities are yloqucntly 'dwelt upon, is not 
in a position to commit himself. 
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Ko 'champion of the rights of the. 
people could have laid greater stress than 
^ the .Commissioners hate done on the 
necessity of enlisting the sympathy and ' 
securing the co-operation of the public 'in 
carrying .,out '^e reforms they have 
proposed. They have noticed the existence 
of a strong feeling, ^ or rather “an 
instinct” in the public mind, “that educa- 
tion should not be controlled in all its 
vital issues by a bureaucracy, howe^'er 
competent and disinterested, acting fa the 
name of Government.” And they haye 
repeatedly urged the 'necessity of pro- 
ceeding in such a way as to have the 
support of public opinion. “A new educa- 
tional ontlook is sorely needed id the . 
schools and colleges of Bengal. But this 
reform,” they believe, ‘^mustdrair-itschief 
strength from a determined mbvement in 
public opinion ” They speak most 
appreciatively of a growing demand for , 
education nod of disinterested enthusiastu* 
for educational progress among us, 
“Much of the real for secondatpr educa- 
tion,” it is admitted by them, “spnugs from ' 
non-self-regarding motri^s and works 
against what might appear to he self- 
ioterest. It is this belief in education for 
its own sake, a belief which, though often 
vague and undiscriminating, is ar^nt and - 
sincerc~that gi\ es its chic! significance to 
the movementnow spreading in Bengal.” 
And speaking of the reform of secondary 
education, they declare that “a wave of 
public opinion, supportipgihe actions of a 
new representative central authority, can 
alone raise the present system to ’ a new 
level of usefulness and open out new-^ 
educational opportunities.” But the] 
Resolution displays either an amazing | 
ignorance of this growing demand for 
edocation or a determination to ignore 
it and follow a course which cannot 
but alarm and exasperate the^ public. 
“The Government of India,” it is’ stated, 
“arc assured, that there is at the present 
moment in Bengal a strong and general 
aspiration for improved methods in the 
higher branches of instruction.” IVedo 
not know whether those who act in 
the name of Government ba\ e taken 
.oCthcfact that there is povr in B 
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keen a desire for an extension of education in the Resolution But «e see a plan of 
as an aspiration for traprored raeth >ds If ruthless destruction clearly laid down ine 
there is any feeling or sentiment of the Govemroent it is stated intends * 
public mind whicli is most crapbatically troduce a Bill which will not ilepartm 
admitted and most generally supported essential respects from the «commen a 
by the Commissioner^ it is this desire to tions of the Commission The essenti 
hare the avenues leading to the temple of outhnes of the Commission s scheme are 
knowledge widened aa far as possible to be embodied m it though there may 
And the generous support given to this be room for differences in detail But, 
desirj by tl e Comtniss oners constitutes after these professions of a desire to 
the brightest feature of their report There adhere to the mam recommcndatioos ot 
IS much ID it with which we are unable to the Commission we find some of the 
agree But we are deeply grateful to its most important features of the scheme ol 
authors for their ha% ing lent the tnosti alu the Commission— proposals prompted bv 
able aid of their pow erful and united voice sympathy for struggling institutions and 
to the demand of the people of Bengal that a desire to proceed cautiously m the 
theplea ofefficiency in the higher branches working out of a revolutionary scheme— 
of instruction should not be put forward brushed aside ns if they were matters or 
as a ground for the curtailment of educa little consequence Some colleges in 
tioaal opportunity They sympathise Calcutta the Commissioners say, will 
\erv strongly with the view that one o f at first be incapable of taking part m 
the greatest needs of lnci'?i - « such a co operative system as wre have 
e lucation, widely snread throu<»liout wrought out For these colleges temporary 
tiie commun'iti But lest tliia siioiifd be proiision on something like the existing 
understood to mean merely a wide basis will be necessary until they shall 
diffusion of educ'^ion in the lower grades have been enabled— we hope with- both 
they declare thav the educational system public and prnate assistance— to bring 
of the country should be crowned by themselves up to the requisite standard 
unuersities professional schools and But the course of action foreshadowed lU 
tcchnblogical institutions popular in their the Resolution before ns iS not charactens 
sympathies exacting in their standards cd by any such weak feeling of sympathy 
ma^ sided in their courses of studyr" It faiours the adoption of measures 
stautd by able teachers and access/6fc to for dealing with such colleges in a more 
al/ *\/io /a^e shoim t/ernselyes competent expeditious manner than that contem 
topro^t iv adraiita^es necess-irj^ cost/f plated by the Commission They ought it 
totbeState Wcsliarethe opinion that thinks to be definitely separated from tlie 
just as the main economic purpose of the University and placed under the proposed 

i ‘i.oopcratwe moienient is to democratise Board of Intermediate and Secondary Edu- 
credit a c/iicf nim of the educiUonal cation with a very limited membership if 
n«£i£iitJorjs o/'/ndirt s/jouM ictorfeinocrat they hold ont no prospect of fulfilling the 
JSC Anow/ec/^>r (The italics are ours) conditions of* constituent colleges As 
And this IS the Mew to whidi SirMichael to the duty solemnly enjoined upon 
Sidler gave forcible exj ression before the State of giving them liberal assistance 
the Jo nt Parlianicutary Committee to enable them to fulfil these condition^, 
\ccordingly Ic and his colleagues have the Resolution ns wc hate seen is silent 
insisted on the necessity of bringing about And the reason assigned for such a drastic 
the improvement of uniicrsity education course in dealing with institutions which 
not by abolish ng a large number of have not sufficient resources of their own 
college" but by giving hl,cral finanml to conic iip at once to the required level of 
help from the 11 blc funds to all colleges cffcicncy istliat thetreatment proposed 
pepareri to fulfil certain essential condi for them by the Commission may lead to 
s,* of the difficult. It ,„U b, hntirdotis to 
scbciDcofthcComnu'sionwe ecc nothing permit the continued existence m Calcutta 
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of a class of institutions insufficiently 
equipped for participation in the Teaching 
University,” for they would be .‘‘calculated 
by their proximity tpdepressthestandards 
which such a University should maintain ” 
This, we must admit, appears to us to be a 
doctrine of an absolutely original chasacter, 
wholly unknown to sucli eminent experts 
on the theory and practice of the science 
of education as Sir Michael Sadler and his 
colleagues. They have emphatically con- 
demned purely restrictive measures un» 
accompanied by generous efforts to help 
and, strengthen the colleges. They have 
denounced the idea— so greatly in favour 
with the bureaucracy — of ‘‘whittling away 
the apex" of the educational fabric. But 
tbeir emphatic declarations in favour 
of a constructive and sympathetic course 
of action have made no impression upon 
the Government of India. If the doctrine 
that has been promulgated by Government 
IS to be accepted as the basis of educa- 
tional reKonstrucrioa, the work of re- 
construction must be accompftsbed, not 
by building up, but by pulling down. 
Excepting the small nucuMr of students 
who may be fortunate enough to secure 
admission to the one or two lustitutioos 
favoured by the State, the multitudes of 
young men clamouring for education in 
the teaching university to be organised 
in Calcutta are to be denied access to it* 
As to the theory put forward by Govern- 
ment in support of such a coarse, where 
in the world has it been acted upon ? And 
what would be tlie effect of its applica- 
tion to the entire educational system of 
the ‘country ? In many district towns in 
Bcogal. there are several schools recog- 
nised by the university, some of which are 
far less efficient than others. Should these 
be closed in order that secondary education 
may lie raised to a higher level ? It cannot 
be said that all the colleges at Oxford or 
Cambridge stand on the same level. 
Should Jthc weaker ones be destroyed, in 
•order that tliey maynotby theirproiimity 
“depress the standards” aimed at by l!ie« 
great scats of learning ? 

The great o^’cet that the Calcntta 
Uni\-eTsity Commission has kept in rieu' 
is the establishment of a teaching univer- 


sity in Calcutta, the .essential feature of 
which is to be the co-operation of the 
colleges and the central authority in provi- 
ding efficient instruction for under-gradu- 
ates as well as post-graduate students, 
and the system contemplated by them has 
been described hs one of sjTJthesis. But 
the line of action proposed in the 
Resolution is one which would make 
the existence of constituent colleges 
almost impossible. The Commission 
admits that no college could at once “turn 
its intermediate students into the street,” 
and that “even in the case of the best 
colleges” it is necessary to provide for a 
transitional period. But Government 
takes no notice of all this. The mufa^sal 
colleges, however, are to be treated differ- 
ently, for they serve a useful purpose 
“by proriding highereducation near to tbe 
homes of many students” and by prevent- 
ing them from adding to “tbe already 
overcrowded state of Calcutta colleges." 
Even those mufassal colleges which cannot 
be immediately placed in the category of 
University colleges, are to be allowed to 
retain the degree courses* for some time. 
But they most “rid themselves from the 
commencement of tbeprcsencc of intermedi- 
atestudents.” As to the problem created by 
the large number of senior students in 
Calcutta and the multitude of intermediate 
students in the mufassal being at once 
"tamed into the streef’—to borrow a 
phrase from the Commissioners, that 
does not deserve any attention from 
Government. ^Ye have not a word in the 
Resolution ns to the steps to be taken to 
provide educational facilities for these 
uofoytunate young men. Surely "the 
bigli and difficult enterprise" on which 
the Commission has invited the educated 
classes to embark, is something very 
different from what is here offered to 
tliem in its n.ame. And it is cruel mockery 
to bespeak their assistance and co-opera- 
tion in catTring out such n plan 1 

As in the manner^ of dealing with the 
colleges, 50 in the constitution of the Uni- 
versity, tlie des-iations from the recom- 
mendations of the Commission proposed bv ' 
Goverameat are not of a micorcbaractcr. 
They arc of verj- vital ‘ - It ' 
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proposed to substitute the Chancellcrfor 
the GoTeminent Bengal ns the authority 
that IS to sanction the statutes m order 
to emphasise the personal relation of the 
Chancellor with the Unucrsity That is 
to say in the most important mttcrof 
university administration the re-consti 
tuted executive council and the ministers 
are to haie no voice It is further proposed 
to reduce the representative elements m the 
composition of the Court to lessen tbenum 
her of representatives of recognised teacbera 
in the Academic Cohncil and to give the 
Executive Counal supervisory control 
subject to certain safeguards over the 
framing of new Regulations And finally 
th^ orgatusatioQ of secondary and ta 
termediate education is not to lie in 
eluded within the scope of the legislative 
measure to he brought forward by the 
Government of India It is to be left to the 
local Goveraments to take such action 
as they think fit regarding the most 
important recommendation of the Com 
mission namely the separation of inter 
mediate from collegiate education the plac* 
ingofit together nith secondary educa 
tion under a.properly constituted board 
T 1 18 IS described by the Commiss oners 
as the very pnot of their whole scheme 
of reform This is to he left untouched 
iQ the bill to be placed before the lupenol 
Legislative Council and yet the bill it is 
stated will erabodv the main proposals 
of the Commission But the proposed 
departures from the scl erne of the Com 
mission which are described in tlic resola 
tion as slight modifications involve 
those vntal issues on which the avowed 
intentions of the Government arc en 
tirety opposed to the course of action 
wh ch tlie Commissioners have in the 
most emphatic manner urged it to pursue 
\nd whnt, the Resolution itself describes 
as the most important recommendation 
of the Commiss on is left to be dealt with 
bv the local Goiemmcnt m tuch manner 
as It tl inks fit It is wepresume intended 
that the proposal to fake away the jnt«‘ 
med ate classes from colleges preparing 


stadeots for the degree csamimfiOna 
should be accepted and given effect to 
not by a legislative rpeasiire on winch the 
representatives of the people in the Lcgis 
lative Council may have an opportunity 
of expressing their views bat by an 
executive order 

It might have been expected that the 
Govemment of India intimately acqaaiat 
ed with the actual condition of things and 
the difficulties in the wav of translating a 
revolutionaiy scheme immediately into 
practice should seek to soften its ngour 
and bring it into operation cautiously and 
slowly But the course which it intends to 
follow IS precisely the reverse of-this Ibe 
most generous proposals of the i-ommission 
are set aside the degree of caution and the 
sympathy and consideration they sfaov^ 
for existing institutions is rejected as 
likely to do liarm ondtheutmostkeenness 
IS shown 10 the matter of giving 
effect to the most drastic recommenda '' 
tions of the Commission in a more 
expeditious manner than the Cotnmis 
smers fame thought just or expedient 
To declare that such n course is adopted 
for gii mg effect to the scheme of the Com 
missibn IS to convey to the public mind 
a most erroneous impression as to the 
real intentions of Government. Should 
the new era which is to dawm upon this 
unhappy country when the Reform Act 
comes into operation— an era to which we 
ore looking forward so hopefully — be 
ushered in without a change of attitude on 
the part of the executive the generous con 
cessions made to our demands by the 
British Govemment will fail to achievt 
tbor great ends. They will neither 
help us forward on the path of pro 
gress nor bring peace and contentment, 
in the place of disorder and d scontent 
if the bureaucracy continue to display 
“sucli want of sympathy with our aspira 
tions and such lack of insight into tlic 
ttal nature of tJic problems which demand 
solution as are exhibited inthe educational 
policy clinlked out m the Resolution of 
the Govemment of India, 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Art in Muslim India. 

In "an article on "‘Art ,In Muslim India* by 
Profosor Jadunath Sarkar printed m the Modem 
Revievi for October igig I find the following 
p-aSsare •— 

'Mr Haacl(sic) holds that the Mughal dome is 
really of Hindu origin and represents an att^pt to 
translate into stone or brick the figure of a drop of 
water resting on a leaf wh ch in Sanskrit literature is 
the emblem of the shortness of human life and the 
urcertamty of all earthlj things Tins theorj seems to 
be far fetched ' 

1 fully agree wath the last sentence, but will 
Professor Jadunath Safkat kindly inform amur readers 
where m any of my writings he finds a description of 
‘ the Mughal dome ' which bears the interpretalioii he 
puts upon It? I certatnlyhasc never had the intention 
of etpressmg m>«clf in this way and am sorry that I 
should have Dcen so misunderstood. 

E a HavEtt, 

> M. A. Fouchcr and the 
Nationalists 

M) sttent oithas been drawn to the three coramum 
cations pubt shed m the Modern Review on the subject 
of Professor Toucher s reference to the $o<a]led 
' nationalists' in his UmvOrsit) lectures in Calcutta 

If I may be pcrnnited to recall my imprcssioir of 
what the learned Professor said in the course of his 
iecteres-whieh I h.ad the privilege of attending His 
reference to Mr Arun Sen and the so-called ' national- 
ut CTiiics was ccftainir disparaging, if not posi- 
tively conlemptunus fn one of his next fectures 
be followed up tus caustic -atlusons b> ‘sajing that 
if the modern Javanese under the stress of ‘ swadeshi • 
enthusiasm were to chim otigtnMity in respect 
of the 'bit of Uorobodur, they wou'd be a* ndi 
eulous as our ' nationalists who would like to 
usurp the cred t which is due to Greek artists m the 
Punjab 1 do not claim lh.it I fiave been able to 
reproduce the actu.ll words of the gTc.it Mpanr but I 
am pos tivc lh.it I have been able to give the swbstancp 
<i{ his sjggestions Refore putt ng down these notes 
1 T^'crtcd ter three of my fnCnds (who shared with me 
the honour of listening to the lectures of the French 
pjnJil'] one cf whom IS a d slinguished Pre'essor of 
Hi>tory at the Calcutta I/niversty and thcother^an 
entV-us’astie student of Indnn Antiouilies all of them 
agreed in cl jracteriring the learnt d icclurer s reference 
as Mcecd-tig the 1 m ts of 1 ght banter and as be ng 


certainly contemptuous It » therefore obvious ihat 
the same words of the learned lecturer produced 
d fferent impress ons on different members of the 
aud ence, like the flute ef Krishna described m the 
Snmadbhaghai-at a? having affected in a widely 
different wTi> the different class of auditors And the 
my sterj of this divergence of effect has to be found in 
the fact that Professor Foucher offered very little 
argomemts (Ldonotsaj none), to meet theso-cal'ed 
nationalist s point of view and manj of the audience 
who expected him to cnlicise the 'nationali*t’ view with 
sound aig;umen(s naturally resented his dismissing the 
'nationalists bj contemptuous banfer Fortunatdy or 
uofoitunately the position of the so-called nationalises 
IS much too important to be laughed out m the wiy it 
islonght to be done And nobody, and least cf all 
the so-called nationalists themselves wilt accept in the 
place of arguments banter and contempt even when 
they are offered by sa-^nlt fronv the CoU^ de Trance 
The professor s banter tasted all the more bitter from 
the fact that we have leimcd to respect French 
courtesy as the best model m all human intercourse 1 
have one word to say about the use of the expression 
‘national sf applied to the Indian pomt ol view 
by Its opponents All mierpretaficn of art— as d stir« 
fuished itom Its history — most be national, for art 
K noth ng )I not national— the mdividulastic and 
rocul utterance of i nation Ind an art has been 
understood and expla ned in terms of the nationalities 
of our Wesicrn critics And the Ind an student fa^s 
a right to cKaraeterise the cntictsm ot Western 
Pandits as 'national in its opprobious sense of a 
prejudiced and biased interpretation It should not 
be uken as in any manner, a refusal to pay tribute ' 
to the valuable labours of our Western Pandits if 
the Indians say that the key to the understand ng of 
Indan Art can nevfr be found by centuries o£ 
excavations in Gaidhara and that Indian Art can 
never be meisurKf by the standard of Greek Xppo'lo 
or Latcran Sophocles “ 

• "Aovstti. ’ 

• (*1 

I was one of the aud ence present during M, 
Foocher s lectures, and the impression I have efthe 
remarks «f M Foucher about the Nationalists is the 
sane as Agastya’s, a strange concidenee indeed 
w» ibefaccof the strong repud-anen on the other hand 
by several d stinguished hearers 

0«cz IN THE CROWD 
This controversy is closed— Ed. 'or, J/, A*. 
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ofi'smitcfialandintellcctttil p«tl, are ihepf«^ 
l’io'<e ^^ho can mo« ekarly out» t and efnciently 
oHtfiphe the c nei/jht»uf», then there Jj nol)u»^ Wl iot 
mmCind but •» swift descent into the abyss UJt If 
they will subst tutc brothcrhriod (or cnirnty, and mutual 
service lor joabasy. and m'.tal just ce instead of force 
as the ultimate arbiter m their d sputes, they may fid 
the human race of somi. ol its mist ctymg evils, and 
mauRuntc 3 better epoch ol peace and prosperity ** 
Agsin, towitds tl c end of the (xiult wc have something 
more m the same strain 'The f roblem belore os >» at 
bottom moral and ipirituaJ Thtrenno real vcturity 
for a belter md nobbr internationil society save the 
ennoblement of the ihouchis and desires of men live 
bsst conslilut onal macninMy in the world «iH not 

E roduce i^od results if the citizens who wmk it are 
ave and ignorant, rur «iU the most ably devised 
scheme (or a I cague of Nations rive to tortured 
human ty the peace ind security it inngs for «f the 
nations ihernselves still cling to tneir old ]caU>uvies and 
schemes hr mutoal disservice ' Thu is no doubt a 
counsel of perfection, but even those who advocate it do 
ret imply what they say (or tlte human ly of which the 
\uilv5t speaVs ihfougVvoul the book is white mamiy. 
w th perhaps the solitary exception of Japan of whose 
might and world position as a first class international 
power the author seems to possess a tliorough apprccia 
tion There is not a word in (he book about the pofi« 
tion of the other Asiatic not to speak ol the African 
races under the new dispensation They are evidently 
tobeleft as they ore and the League of Nations is 
applauded ns the contnvanee by which the white races 
(with japan thrown in) may continue to dominate the 
world without mutual qw^rreU and rectimmations wh ch 
(hieatcn (heir supremacy The auth tt wiif perhaps 
repudiate this mcecpretation if it be presented to him in 
all Its naked ug] ness, but having read the book care* 
• fully we do not find any express on of sympathy with, 
or suggestion for the amel oration of the polit cal statu 
of the subject nations The tialut fua will be per* 
peluated lor them by the League of Nations ^\^heo 
the Iwok was wn((cn (he League had only been ,ust 
adumbrated bj President Wilson in language breathing 
T beriy and justice, and it was not known ilial the 
American people would be the first to tepud ate such a 
sham court of internstional cqu ty not was the ship- 
bu Id ng compet tion between America and England, 
sob» tut ng in (he words of Marquis Okuma.navalism 
for militarism, came ta much to the fore , and 
Piesidcnt Wilson a regard for the Asiatic as a man 
and a brother had not been put la the actdlest of the 
racial equal ty proposal before the Peace Conference; 
and his teccni declaration that the presence tif the 
Turk 10 Europe was an 'anomaly', o declaration which 
seemed to take no note of (he fact that the white man’s 
cccupationof iheterrtory ofthe Red Indian whom 
he extcim nated is morally much less ju tihaUe, had 
not Riven us a further revelation of the mental ly of the 
august author of the League 

After expla nmg*that Internal oiitI law is really 
Interstate law, for the e are many stales that arc not 
' nations (e g , Swittetlandl and many nations that are 
not states (e g the Poles before (he %st), the author 
says that m the modern world, CIV lisatioo rather than 
religiDn, has been the passport of admission into the 
Society of Nations, and cites the example of Japan, 
which ‘had won for herself a position forhersdf unong 
the great world powers, to whemthepoliticaf foadership 


ctenihitd human Sy has been IMdiy rcnceded' U_ 
seem* that m (he region of mternitiem.\l Itw, Japan ' 
has made remarkable contributions, for “tho pot iical 
til nkers of jiptn are producing works m Trench and 
Pnglsh which sfc read With delight nnij quoted with 

respect wherever the Jtti Ornhum is>tuded and 
appl «f * . . 

htschisvcfl ’a sfafcma/l («i to the (crritle Tfi rty 
Vears War el the sevcnleenth century, of which the 
nothor *sys ‘ J amme and pcsiilettce folfoited m the 
wake of (he armies There wn no pity, no reverence, 
nods/itfon V\ol(ish /rrofily, bLivphcmoM impiety, 
unbniUeit lust, bore »wsy over (he wordt and deeds of i 
men \\ hole districts went out of euliivaticn, and sscre 
restored to forwt and wildcrnesi The wtetehed m- 
habtants, such of them as were left ahve, lormed 
predatory bands, and I vet! fay robbery. Often (he 
Ribbeti were deprived of their ^ho<i]y load to satisfy 
the pangs of hunger IJutMtitt faal <m was frequently 
preceded by murder Human facings, turned by 
misery into wild be-tsis rivalled the busts In ferocity 
andfouloesv Creed was rampant, and nothing was 
secure from the spoiler Tveti the abodes of the dead 
were ransacked m the search for treasure, and 
mouldering es thrown out to the kites and the 
wmives Men gloried in the w«kedoess They chanted 
liMmes of the devil, they singsongs in prsise of lust 
and torture, they raged inth spec'tJ hty against 
churches, priests and pastors Ifl the remote country 
districts religion d ei) , and learning perished from the 
universities ^ The teachings of TrrUehke and 
DernharOi have txen followed by greater horrots m 
the present U ar 'German troops have of set purpose, 
and not in a fit of tetuporary madness, desecrated 
graves vioUted women, and mutilsted ch Idren* and so 
on and so forth The international law of the family has 
been changed by them into the internatioRal law of the 
pg-siy The chapter on 'the partial overthrow of 
intemalwn^ law' is taken up with the nameless 
batbarities and atrocities practi-ied by Germany.. 
Though the author admits that it would be wTong to 
represent them as the only sinners in a Society where 
absolute integrity has hitherto been the rule,' there is 
Mile recognition of this fact except m a few passages 
here and there, e. g , ' at a later period in the war one 
of our air squadrons bombed the open town of Tneburg 
1 Daden in reprisal for German air raids on London and 


few German mothers and* babes” How thoroughly 
this lesson was learnt by the British mil tsry officcK 
mthe Punjab our teaders know onjytoowell Truly 
does the author say, and this appl es to the Punjab as 
weltas to Europe, m a competition of barb.ltism the 
side which is most callous and unscrupulous to start with 
« found to win in the end,' os the military m the 
Punjab backed by the bureautra^, have vimn The 
author repeatedly denounces the German dortntie of 
Anwairsn— military necessity— and "the long 
catalogue of horrors which her doctrine of Ertearaitoit 
enables Germany to let loose on the wotld with a 
^science that remains clear instead of being haunted 
by the funes of remorse ' The author surely did not ' 

know that the same doctrine was applied by his own 
comitiymen the galfont military offirtrs of the Punjab, 
to jwify the bornhing of innocent civnbans from 
aeropi4nes and the indiscriminate massacre at 
Jallianwala Bagh, compated by aaothn &iglishman 
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with the mussacre of Glencoe, the juatificatwn m the 
one case beiof the «rj existence of (icrminj a» a free 
nation, m the other case the prexention of Hartal or 
closure of 'hops bj w-aj of protest against an unpopular 
measure, fotlosved by some acts of lawlessness “But 
I fed ^nnd to add that the set back to prowess thus 
indicated does not spring entirely from the demoralisa- 
tion of German) . It is partly due to the use without 
stmt or limirof all the highl) deieloped power of the 
mpdem state for military purposes.’ 'Hitherto the 
nations hate moted m a vicious circle No single one 
among them has dared to disarm and trust to 
neighbourlmess and just dealing for peace and security 
.. but the experience of the last lew jears has been so 
awful that, for the time being at any rate, the 
most militant have been sobered by it Writing 
before the Peace Conference, with the words of 
President W’llson (what a mockery they now seem, in 
the face ^cf the happenings »n Eg) pi and India, the 
Anti Asiatic campaign in South Africa, and the fate of 
Turkey and of the raaal equalitj proposal of Japan') 
they are giving their lues that homes everywhere 
may be kept sacred and safe and men escrywhere be 
’..-ringing m his ears, the author takes a very 
hopeful view of It “It will be a Congress unlike anj 
other that has eser assembled to end awar It will m 
unique in the number of states represented at it and 
unique in the chastened mood of ail the parlies to ■(, 
not eacepting the bleeding and exhausted victors 
But might IS still right, for while the victors, because 
they are themselves bleeding and exhausted, are 
being gradually compelled io rtitigate the seventy of 
the terms orimnany imposed on Germany, they arc 
relentless agalut Turke), whowas admitted) a clean 
fighter, but against whom there 13 a universal howl of 
execration IQ Ghristian Europe because she ts weak, 
and Fresideot W'ilson, in whom the author has found 
a leader of the nations, tethmds one of Browning s 'Lost 
I cadcr , for he can no longer be credited with the 
idealism which once characterised his utterances. 

The author’s conclusion is that 'civilised states 
must not be content with obeying international law. 
but must in addition accept the duty of enforang it on 
wrong-doers among their number ' \%e have 

seen that the author ptiraanly means the white races by 
'civilised states’ , and international law is the law by 
which they guarantee each other against mutual 
interference, among other things, in the exercise of their 
c&minioa over ide-cTikcil anu’dttrwnratss Consequently 
the following exhortation, written in the chastened 
mood immediately following upon the war, lacks the 
moral weight which would otherwise attach to it, and 
we already hnd that the old jealousies, conscription 
naval programmes, and national armaments, all 
flourish as before, and a mote ternb'e Armageddon 
may almost be prophes ed, for the future Neverthe- 
■ Jess It must be admitted that for the time being, the 
^ most powxjful nations of the earth have passed throng 
‘ some temble hcart-searrfiings, and this may not, let us 
hope prove altogether Iruitless. This is all the 
consolation that the weaker races who jc* dare to r»ll 
. themselves ‘civilised’, though not in the sense m which 
politcuns understand the term, can derive from 
writings in the following vein • w 

‘ It IS clear that such an epoch-making act flhe 
enforcement of international law] cannot be brought 
about without a great change of heart among the 
pcop’es. They must reali'w the brotherhood of 
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natMiLi in 1 win they have never done before. Thej - 
most p.irt {oc eier with tJw doctrine that 
Tight and justice benevolence and good will, have 
no place m the intercourse of states though they are 
essential to the well being of the society of Individuals 
In short they roust resolve to apply the principles of 
Christianity to their transactions with one anotl er. 
The will to power must go and the v\il! to serve iru't 
take Its place There can be no doubt that the war 
has brought about a great spiritual awakening m 
manycirdes and even when no effects of this kind 
are perceptible, mere prudence may do what the 
vision of a regenerated world has failed to accomplish 
For the bitter experience of the last few years must 
surety have convinced the most sceptical that 
continuance ol present conditions will in no long time 
destroy civilisation itself And the resulting barbar- 
ism will be much worse than that from which the race 
has slowly emerged* because it will, have all the 
resources of science at the* disposal of its spirit of 
violence and destruction ' • 

But a cardinal fact of human pnchology is that 
prudential morality breaks down at the first touch of 
self interest The white races after the war may 
imagine that all that is required ts to keep each 
other m the peaceful enjoyment of their dominion over 
the oon white races but so long as such immutal and 
unjust scfffshness forms (he motive force of (heir 
patched up League of Nations, with its unholv 
doctrine ol mandates, that very selfishness will 
involve them in further armed conflicts over their 
possessions in Asia and Africa and thus injustice 
will bring Its own Nemesis The only sure prop 
of justice among nations is an absolute sense of 
right irrespective of prudential considerations, and 
tiQ the nations are governed by such a sen'e of right, 
nothing will save them from further wars 
II. Modem Ohiiia 

Modern Caisv A Political Stcdt by Sih- 
Gung Cheng, xi A , b sc (Econ) Oxford, Clarendon 
i^ess, igtg Pp 

To one who wants reliable information on the 
Celestial Bepubbe, this book is simply invaluable It is 
a storehouse of information, and duU chiefly with 
the political development of the country, its constitution, 
the proWems that beset its path, tbe treities which 
himper its growth, the trade, commerce and 
diplomacy, the tariff, economic development, foreign , 
lovesiments itie relations wiifl tbreign states, ctiielly 
Japan (ho concessions and ex territoriality, and m 
fact all matters which a foreigner would be roost 1 kely 
tobeanxious to know The author has lived for five 
years in England and France and appears to have first 
hand knowledge of international diplomat Hu 
grasp of the complicated problems with vvfi ch he 
deals IS evident throughout A more unbiassed and seber 
treatise from the pen of a native Chinaman could not be 
expected though the writers patriotism is vnmisia- 
kanle When controversal questions are treated m 
thcspmt in which the author nandles them, he is sure 
to obtan a re'pectful heating even from opponents 
and he earns the right, by reason of hts'fiiroess to 
both sides, to be referred to as an anthority Not on'y 
ts the book fun of lessons for us in India, but th'‘ sp rit 
oiwhKhthe book is wnitten deserves to be widi»lv 
emulated The future of China cannot but be ' 
ofbopeifit contains many pol ti'nans of tVe 
the learned lulfiftt of the pre'cnt work, ^ 
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n c cull be!«« wn« passages frsm thebook»hch sdf gomnrnetsJ m Ihtar mBn«p,.t Jrstncts mdcpen 
‘are Uelv to be of interest to our readers Oar «*n dent ot at>l!»ntie» appointed by the cenUal gosera 
rommenis, li any, wU be given m snusre btatkrts meat. And ceercising a cerfain amount of control over 

Tl c rest IS quoted from tlw book under review them BbI there js noth ngjn the pf self govem- 

those sentences whch hive been pieced together ment for the whole emp re.” The socalled seif gwe^ 
from various parts of the book all Other exltaetsare mentm,muncipalilies’is-cartiedonbythefwiIy,iM‘ 
nut with n quotation marks go U and the gentry Fvcti a murder ora 

The terraory and population of Ch na arc nearly committed between members of d flerent famiues, may 
•' lour times as vast as those of the United States There be settled by mutual agreement by the heads of the - 
are five d fferent peoples e g , Manchus Chinese dans concerned The guilds cannot iimxwc criminal 
Mongols, Mohammedans, and Tibetans inhabiting punishments, but they are fully entitled Jo impose » 
thtCDuntryi hoe As for jhe vilbge gentry, they maintain ro^." 

‘Takngtho sue of her territory and population enforce sanitary measures, and provide pubic e«W* ^ 
into eons deration, China presents a greater degree of otionand poor rel ef to those who are rot already 
uniform ty than any other naton Throughout the provided for by their family. In the provincial 
-vvlvole coutitryr—apart from Mongolia ana Tibet captal. the prefecture, the distr cl or the yilLag^ the 

whcli are governed as dependencies under d fferent «i - -■* 

rceulitions— there IS praclieally no difference. « race; 
an language or in religion The Manchus who do 
rotbeiQBgto the Ch nesi stock, have, nevertheless 
b^n so thoroughly absorbed by the Chinese that 
fhey haitf hit there acrgir»} charoctWisrics and 
•' - Mohammedans . are numerically mot strong 


gentry, consisting of hltMt and, men of eminence, 
■ere aDpouerM They commanded respect from 
ofRcials as w tU aa from the populace, and served os 
a I nk between the governor and the govetoed. Cut 
' unfit,e the conceptron of gentry in Purope the word 
genrn in China does r>ot denote any class drstincljon 

, ^ j .... o It inmdes not only schobrs but also representatives of 

crtdugh to d Slurb tKe cquribrium or to destroy the many interests, onerehants and manufacturers, farmeri 
tttuform ty of the country It is therefore, easy to and labourers and the representation oklhem oil in a 
divide China into d fferent admin stretive urutsandto council would create an ideal assembly 'The family 
un te them under one central government without and the guJd may be efficient orgin/ of local govOT 
oneountering difficult es which ^bosOl countries Ike ment but they ate sUicily localtinddo not meite thcie 
India where the racial thetelgious and the linguistic members to took beyond Iherlimts They haveaU 
d ffeiCnces divide up the pen nsub to such an eatent. failed to create a naiional spir't among the Chinese 
that not only the institutions m the various parts of it The secret,^ however, is that till recently the Chineae 
should be dfferent. but the fundamental peoples tequred very Tittle geveenment They have developed 
underlying them should be also diverse pThete is seli«ontrol to An exttaordinary degree , and law* 
iDteitial evidence in the book to show that the author abiding spirit has become their second nature The 
has read Mr Monjagu's Report and Mr Lsond family, the guild, and fhe gentry, though imperfect, 
Curtis spaisphlets 1 haveJmn adequatefor their requirements andhave 

Under the Manchus, government was earned on by satsfiedtheit wants Moreover, the spirit of tolerance 


bureaucracy ^dected by competition 'The esamma 
tion embed ed a demoaatic ^mciple of government, 
because it was upen to cand dates of all kinds, 
itce9pecti.ve of thcit fath wealth social stand ng, or 

family tfad tions and any one who was snfBeiently 

intellgenttopassit.h-idachance of participating in betwm Ch 


and compromise, charactMistic of The Chines^ has ^ 
enabled them to live peacefully with their government 
official^ provided the latter do notmterfere with thq 
■TO viduat freedom that they have so jealously protect 
[M«rk. for both good and ev it the great simTanty 
n government and the 


Iw-een governors and guvnned became marked,' 
'Thiou^out the greater part of Chinese h story, 
emperors were eilhenmpotent mediocntiea. or intoler 
abicdespots' China has always been governed by 
‘rule of men' and not by 'rulooftaw*- RuleoflaV 
ma ntams a certa n standard of efficiency for all times 
oiuilrcrcd by a change of persoqnel , whereas 'role ol 


the government An intellectual atistocraigi was anrteni Indian 

thus created which governed the country without "Although Chna has not increased hec miltary 
any regard to public sentiments, and the cleavage be- strength during the last twenty years, she has never- 
luT—n tFovpmors anit TOv«n,*a Ww»Tn» martmt ■ iheless- Witnessed a mariellous me of national senti- 
ment Many Chinese of this generat on arc imbued 
With Wcsiein ideas of patiiolism and nationality and 
are determ ned to saenfice their I te and comfort on the 
altar of thwr fatherland for the sake of maintaining 
iH indcpendsnce Unlike their ancestors, they do not 

... . despise or kale ail foreigncrr alike, bat dEjcriminatc 

...... m-ikcs the standard vary according to indneJual among them. They beleve m the disinterestedness 

integniy The divme theory of the throne has been of the Unted Statesand in the sense ofiusticeand . 
discred led and repudiated, and the insl tirtionof fhe fair- play maintained by Great Crita n To France 
Fmpre[i e . the tcstitut on of the monarchy proposed they arcindebted for the inspiration resultne w the 
in some quariecs] vuUrot revive the mystical histori dcstructon of inefficient despotism, and thev now took 
nl b,l Sa to « Tto h. fcr e.d.ra ,n sdlweX, S.u'SS 

one can see there is no hope for the return of the dfiicuttics OfJyjaa, they are ccnerallv dstrustful 
i’rown Ind nro«Ld Ch ^ d f*!**'** * »«picious They are^ openly hostde^o her wfotn 

.crown, and provideil China Is made immane leom Oie atfempts prissure to bear on the Chinese erovem. 
themcnaceof Japan which would destroy her esistiog ment The pariition-ol ChiTO whichw-^niSi 
'"I"’ through -all her advtthsed at the bVginnmg of Ifos century to 

mteroaldiffifidties and firmly wiablsh hwcepaWicsB doogw possible. anS proviJeilTot^l 

^ovCTnmimt to the satisfaction o1 the Chnsesc ond averted the break up of a ma is r^a ^am oflte 
‘^hauhcv [ticChncsc} l^ie'doTO^todetetop ‘‘^Kevofotion m Oina wasnot mitialedbi 
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bulk of the peaceful, mdustnoos and > et povertj stricken 
Chinese. It v is initiated and organised by pobficjans 
The internal feason was Rlanc^ misrule andrevbk 
amiinst a bad go^■emment has been frequent in 
Omeso historj The rise of Japan as a power and 
her victory over the Russians made the Chinese realize 
that, provided they organized themselves on modem 
1 nes so as to be •able to resist foreign pressure they 
could not only survireasan independent nation, but 
^SQ train themselves to the rank of a great modern 
state” The relations between the sovpreiCT and his 
subjects had beefl so remote, that the people at large 
did not feel any effect produced by the substitution of 
a President for the Emperor ‘ Reviewing the history 
of CTina for the past seven j cars I am convinced that 
the Revolution of 1911 IS not yet over, and it is there- 
fore premature to consider whether ithas beena success 
or a failure So far, the devolution of China unlike 
that of Russia or France, has not been followed by a 
reign of terror and the immunity from this greater 
disaster should console the country for the trouble 
arising from instability of government and constant 
petty warfare In spite of her internal chaos her 
tra^ has steadily increased during the fast seven 
years and to-day her financial cr^it stands higher 
than ever in European markets The indifference 
of the people to political aHairs prevents them on the 
cue hand, from being useful citirens of a modern 
democracy, but on the other, it maintains social 
stability against political disturbance The future of 
Chinadepends upon a training of her inhabitants that 
win enable them to carry on their government &ee from 
any exploitation by political adventurers ‘ 

Chma being a vast country, there are some marked 
dfferenecs ^twefin the North and the South Wheat 
IS the staple food in the North just as rice is in the 
Sooth Tbe South has been a manufacturing district 
since ancient times the North has till quite recently, 
remained agriculturai and pastoral The embroider}, 
the gorgeous silk, the magnificent porcelain, all are 
the produce of the South Free from invasions, the 
^uth has developed a.literature and an art even more 
exquis te and beautiful than those of the North, from 
wmch it reeeiv'ed its original civilisation The peqple of 
the &uth especially the Cantonese owing to their 
- greater facilities for coming into contact with 
Europeans through travel and commerce, have been 
much more vmdly impressed with the need of 
introducing Western methods into the Chmese 
political regime The Cantonese were the first to 
abroad to study m Western universities^ and were the 
first to propagate rcvolutiotia^ ideas and to organise 
revolutionary moveroenta The North was by no 
means unresponsive to the introduction of reforms and 
m fact, in the few years preceding the Revolution, it 
had witnessed marvellous strides m modem industry 
and educar on, thanks to the evert ons of several 
enlightened and -capable Viceroys The chief 
difficulty IS with regard to the Northern and Southern 
armies between which there is no feeling of comradeship, 
though both are nominally under the controlof Ine 
•Ministry of W'ar If Chma is to be saved from the 
danger of internal disruption, ahe must cenirabsc the 
■'administration of her army, and the -military offiem 
must on no account be perm tted to interfere with avil 
administration It must not be thought however tfat 
there is any animosity between the bi2k of the pec^, 
who take no direct part in p^.UtiC3 They speak the 


sante language, and the same civnllsition has un ted 
them as one people. They inherit the same historical 
traditioos, beleve in the same creed j and chaish tlje 
same aspirntiohs. The barrier created by the,dillerence 
in dialect has already* begun to be pnltid down, 
by the adaption nr the National Assembh, and 
other public institutions of the Metropolitan Vandatin 
dialect "The North may be more conservative and 
the South more radical, but no party m either of 
Ihem — not ev en the Militarists and the Constitutional sts 
themselves— 'has ever intended to separate one from 
the other and to divide the country into two Empires 
or Republics 

The Chinese Pari ament Consists of two houses 
the Senate or the Upper House, and the House of 
R^rescnlatives The four anides of the first 
chapter of the Provis onal Constitution 1912 rerf as 
follow I The Republic of China is composed of the 
Chinese People 2 The sovereignly of the Chinese 
Republic is vested in the people 3 The territory of 
the Chinese Republic consists of the t8 provnnees, 
Inner and Outer Mongolia Tibet, and Chinghai 4 
The sovereignty of the Chmese Repubi c is exercised 
by the National Council, the Provisional President, 
the cabinet and the judiciary The second chapter ok. 
the constitution deals witti citizenship The first 
article of the chapter ( art v) is the glorious lesson 
of the French Revislution which has evetj’where 
been accepted as the foundation of the political 
creed of nations It runs as follows ‘Citizens of 
the Chinese Repub) c are all equal, and there 
shall be no raciu, class, or religious distinctions' 
Art VI IS as follows Citizens shall enjoy the following 
rights (a) The person of the citizens shalt not be 
arrested, imprisoned, tried, or puoished except in 
accordance with law (b) The habitations of the 
cituens shall not be entered or searched except in 
accordance with law (c) Citxens shall emoy the 
right of the security of their property and the freedom 
oltrade (d) Citizens shail nave the freedom of 
speech of composition, of publication of assembly, 
and of association (e) Citizens shall have the right 
of the secrecy of their letters (f) Cituens shall have 
the liberty of residence aniF removal (g) Cituens 
shall haz-e the freedom of religion Among other 
rights of the cituens are that of participating in civif 
examinations [art xi, without aiw proportion being 
fixed foe natives of the soil as 10 India] of voting and 
being voted for [art xu], of suing offiaals for viola- 
lion of law again't their rights [art x], and among 
the duties of cituens is that of beating arms for the 
defence of the country [art xiv] 

Respons bdity to the nation is a nieaningle s 
phrase [in China], as by reason of the vast extent 
of rts territory and the present undevelop^ state 
of political education it is incapable of formulating 
a will b) drect Government action "The essence 
of a responsible cabinet is that it is at one and 
the same time a part of the executive and a part of 
the legidature 'It isahyphen’, saj-s Bagehot 'which 
joins,. and a buckle which fosters, the legislative part 
of the statd to the executive part It is controlled b> 
Parliament, but it also exercises great influence on it, 
supplying it with necessary informatwo ft isLab’etci 
censure and inquest fay the country through its 
representatives and jet it educates it by poliicaj 
zeasoniims and' debate It will be wise, however, 
tbatatthi:, early stage of ler ^’opmepr 
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when a pvailiameritary £rame of mind has not been 
acquired by her cit zens, Choa should nol accept* 
responsbie cabinet m the full sense as understood in 
I -igland or France' The Legislature should be so 
restricted m pov-er, in fund on, and m ihf numbcf ot 
its members, tbit it will be enabled to check the 
cabinet but not obstruct its act on to stimulate it 
from idleness but not meddle wnth ntncsle problems 
whch are beyond its capacity to grasp to afford 
opportunities to tram polit c ans and educate the 
cooniry, but not at the expense of the stabil ty of 
the Gosernment and to control ministers collective 


to arouse its interest 5 n politics ’ Compulsory Educa- 
tioii has not been enforced j et m China, but schools are 
mostly maintained at Government expense and the 
diarge is so small that they are practically free 
China •« certamly more tolerant of rcairions Minions 
than any other nation Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 

i uda&m and Christian ty all have their followers m 
hina , but throughout her fong range of h:stoey there 
has not been a single instance of religious persccu- 
Uon ’ . 

The best part of the Chinese navy was ccstroveo 

n the Chino* Japanese war The Ministry of the Navy 


}y and ind Mdailly, but not tie ther hands «hen controls a few docks and shipyards and the Customs 
prompt d"cisions arc necessary Political parties "Service controls some wireless stations Thcarmyotthe 
— not created in a day they requite time to Republic has been trained c * ' 


develop Slitf more time is needed to adapt a country 
vkh ch has h lhcr‘o had no nation of political parlies to 
the lequ rements of party government grant ng that 
such government is desirable for its own sake 

Ten tnemheis of the Senate arc to bo elected by 
the Brcteral Collrgc of Tibet Grvduaiion at a 
h gher special school is considered sufficient educai oiul 
qualificat on [In India only graduates of several years* 
stand ng are quaJiffed to votcj Those who have 
contiibutcd to learning by some pubt cation 
invent on certified by government ate 
vote Less than ten per cent of the (leoLuc o 
qual fied voters, and one member of the lower 
represent) i qoo,ooo inhabitants In China — — 
England after the second Reform Act of t 86 ;. the cry 
shoold be we must educate out new masters * For 
thg growth of public opinion several conditions 
arc requis le Homogene ty of population is one of 
them In this respect China finds no difficulty 
in her palh 

there ate ponuhtions of dfferent 
moulded in character and belef by the same 


_____ less modern 

tin^ and is Soo, 6 oo strong In the rural districts, 
the inhabitants organise their own police in their 
own fashion There ate a few aeroplanes in the 
army The judicial system has been reorganised 
on ine European model but m many parts of the 
countiy moQctn courts have not yet been establ shed 
and there ts as jet no organised bar rhere/san 
efficient postal service Towns and volUges of con- 
siderable sire are iww all connected by feJagraph 

S ubl cation or wire No ocean going vessel^is under the Chinese 
so digible to flag but a Chinese company owns many vessels of 
"e now four ot fivethousand tons for coastal and river traffic 
House The RckmlCalgan Rsiluay has been built cntirdy 
" -- by Chmeseengineets, and IS very efficiently managed 
It IS go^ for us in Inda to remember that 
“experience in the past few years has shown that the 
establ shment of a new department is not alw'iys 
followed by initiation of new activities, but affords 


finds no difficulty opportunities to office seekers of enjoying handsome 
boundary though sauries without dwng useful work " 
rent races alt are The history of Chinas foreign relations, as told 


n the pages of this book, i 


Confucian cmlisetiOR and on vital questions I ke the the outer provinces and vassal states, Anaam, Burma, 
industrial development of the country and the re- Mongolia Manchuria, Tibet, were either wrested from 
organ sation of national defence, the hfanchus the her, or subjected to foreign control or the recognition 
Mongol) the Tarurs, and the Chinese of the North of interests prejudicial to Chinese suaetamty and fm- 
and the South urc esswtially^ at one _ TV teal portam concessiotis, seriously curtailing her sovereigntv, 
/»! ... had to be granted to foreign powers over large tracts 


difficulty In the growlh of public opinion 
that the people at large are nor dways mterested in 
politic* the average Chinese is mdusliious honest, 
and virtuous, but to use an Aiistotelian plirasc, a 
pood man i» not rccessaiily i good citizen In 
Ch na the visionof the average peasant or workman 
docs not go bey ond !)> V iJbge w v»p^k 5 llf'p^ and bu, 
interests ate con^ned to his familv He obeyr 


of country along the seaboard, till towards the end 
of the nineteenth century ' it was genetally believed 
that tlic tune was ripe Jor the partition of China, 
and that the lease of lecntory and the limitation 
of spheres of mterest "were only prehminaty steps to tlic 
break upof an empire that had developed the worlds 
- - most ancient and most original civilisnion butthat 

of the Government, it it docs not interfere had faded to adapt itself to changes of environment 
with hs occupation He exercises his right to revolt, produced by modern scientific invention Like a 
if It IS obnoMous But, as htr Curtis points out in giant, it had now been stabbed, and helple'sly laid on 
his Letters to the People of Inda on Responsible the ground pend ng spoliation at the hands of those 
Gavcfnmcnf, people will never get the prfrti^ beltet-equipprf w th arms and scientific instruments 
education tequ red of them if they ate to wait tiU the There was a twofold tragedy m the situation! firstU, 
opening of schools in which to train themselves ihe the past achevements of China avalcd fiothmc to 
Offing of vchoois throughout a vast Country is a uphold her m this time of trouble, and secondly. 
labotiovJ process and takes time Moreover, schools there was tra one to help her along the path by which 


though th9 may give them infotmation and 
ledge which wiU enable them to understand 
pel tics Actavl natticipaimn in politics is nlwavs 
the best and tlw: easiest means of getting pdlt 

t cjI cdiMjat n and leaders oi public opnion often ... 

111*0 Irori the vhool of practwsf poJifiCS. The Last,* 


'is, but It vs the <n 


.o iicpncr along the path by which 
she mirti consolidate and strengihen hmeU • The 
Boaer cc«U on was prompted by a feeling of revenge 
against the foregn aggressions and its object was to. 

1 ’tom further Iiomiliation and 

tenitwvvl encroachment But Ch na, ’the most 
pop^nsand Vet the most impotent country in the 
Uit, Wat subjected to further huimliatinns and 
under the guise of putting down the 


wajf rcbdtien. 



?ol 
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‘ crce Its pat{ otism IS aroused and would consequftitljr airesl is cxplamed by the r dread of admitting fore'^ 
try to TUaintao frlendl> rqlat oOj ulh it instead of polilical mfluenccand dommajion, ulich in the pas 
iRviiinff Its fiostil tj by detious d pljmacy Such states- haee alnajs aceoitipan/ed commercial exploiters the 
mansh n does not seem to be \ery common m Japan ^mese seem to have made up the r rninds that they • 
\menca, alone among the nat ons has remitted her would rather have their treasures buried underpouno 
share of the Boxer mdemn t} of all the treaty stales tbao let foreigners upen them and bring m diplomatic 

America IS the cmiv one who holds no terriloTial eences- controversies Their patriotism is no less string twn 
sonm Chnaandhas proved not only bj words but thatofsny other race and the national stic feelipg MS 
also by deeds that she s ready to help her ^ It would been strengthened rather than wcaltened with the 
be easy tor Japan to secure the conftdenee of China as progi^s of modern education, and the time may wme 
America has done but she»has missed the opportunity when the possession of heavy guns and cruisers w*U no 
b) her grasp ng pol cy And it is well known that the longer enaWc foreigners to disregard the sentiments ol 
relaticns between Japan and America are not over- the Chihesc It is thereforeworthyof thewnsdera* 
fnendiy, so that m anj future conflict n»th the United turn irf the foreign governments that while they secure ^ 
States the friendship and sympathy of China would reasonable protection for the investors of the r res^- 
bate been mvaluahle to her By treating China with tue countries they should allow them a free hand to 
justice and fairness Japan \\ould also have regained compete in China as they do m all other countries, 
ti e confidence of the other Asiatic nations, which would without giving them any supervision and direction 
be a valuable asset in the struggle for that Asiatic mUnenced by political or territorial considerations *■ 
leadership which she never makes a secret of claiming The auitors views on Protection differ t 


extent from the Indian popular v lew 'll is true that a 
country which w passing from a purely agricvutural 
state to the industtud requites some protection tor its 
mtant mdaslt es against foreign competition hot m 
China the trans iion has hardly begun and there are, as 
yet very few industries to protect The people 


The present war has shown that the d shonest d plom 
acy of the \V cst brings on its own Nemess japan 
should m future beware of such d plomacj for however 
successful it may prove fot the time being honesty, in 
the long run, would be more successful the Chinese 

dragon, just roused (tom her sleep of ages maytvol .v- •- • 

always be the same plant tool n the hands of inttigu- should be encouraged to consume foreign goods i.. 
'fing pol ticians as she has hitherto been and her (nend order to raise Iheir standard of living, and the only 
sjup may then counf for something even among the thing m China / agTieuJiure > lhat rffrrs cmplwaient 
pussntit sons ef De Nippon to the overwhelming major ly of her people aod that 

OoQ It glad to learn that the deathblow to autocracy ne^i protection m order to keep them employed has 
has been sounded once fot all 1% the Middle Kingdom, already been sufficiently protected by virgin sot and 
vihich IS houcier no bnger a Kingdom but a Rcpublc cheap labour, and requires no pcotcctiic tariff ' 

"The autocracy has been destroyed and thereisno Ex fomtotialty is a*eiiousencroachmcnt onChinas 
person in China so powerful and so capable as to be sovereignty, but the author is not blind to the 
ab'e to restore it The h stoc) o( China ha»been circum>tanres which have tendered it possible and 
fuUof examples ofsuch great men who initoducere- cvep necessary ' Before the (o(at abolition of extern- 
forms by their own genius but (a I to produce atw tonal rights China must, first reform her prisons, 

K tmanent effect on the people Unless personalrule which as they now exist m most parts Of the country, 
replaced by tlje establshment of tepresenialive are nothing more than filthy caves allotting a very 
government, ihae is no guarantee that the Chinese imiled sjvace to many prisoners They should be 
will Mogress at all times irrespectively of the character rebaltund equ pped with modern san tary appliances, 
of ttwse who happen to be at the head of iheir govern- jq that when occasion arises, European! could be 


Representative govtrnm' 


■n them without actoal injury to their health 


constant call 
vote, and the 1 
i censure will 


i alrcndy to exislmce bunt is equally certain that commercial, and reformed criminal codcs^ so that 
alter It IS introduce^ It will foster the growth of thnsc mtenang litigants, before they go to court may 
Kndiluvns ev rn It they do not exist in advance. The onderslvnd Ineir habililjcs and respons b 1 1 cv by 
in the people to exercise their right to refciting the t case to statutes JuslicewiU then be 
ab 1 1) of the Lxeculivc to Pailiaipcnt ot and wiU not depend on the pleasure of Ihe 

arv censure will not fail to incite mublc interest m judges The third reqois te is lhat she must tram a 
pol t cs and ^ put an end topuulc ind (Terence to large body of judges capable of enforcing and appKvng 
government The Chnese at large may not be sufli- thecodc with impartianv and fairness Twentvvcars 
cenily mtwestrf in, and er Heal of that government may have to elapse before the total abolition of 
atprcsml.buill^ywUCTadually remove these defects ex terr tonality is accomplished ** At the same time* 
vihwthev have had a few years espencBCCpfrepre- the author's observations on the Chinese judiciary 
. --V .. deserve^otalion In the eyes of the modem vurist, 

mvest'nCTtsin Chnaare rot govemedly thejudiciaty mihcold China was objectionable aniJ 
Ti!! the puroshments were monstrous but it should b6 

'’f ’’'*5 houeicr with- remembered that torture was practised in France before 
*awn from the Consort urn and 'fS? md thalas late at 1814 an 

moiwrai on^^ ef^cxol^^al ond’rn.^ Fngt«hni-m gu Ity of treason might be cut dowmftom 

w Srvrt il^ most the gallows wh le nlive and Klve his entrviU taken out 

JOwntrvet jMcsinihc most foiooraWe marlctand andbunit before his eves China mvv b« a centurv 

. thcmncsarenosDi «-erkedb> Europei„^o*nce.wvo In ii»8 v romtit on was signed with Great Britam 



REVIEWS or BOOKS — 'TOUTICAL PROBLEMS” ' oo5 ' 

bi «hch It ttas asriorf that Itom tijoo oBttitds Iht «I .tttiuUtitig public sp lit He gires the Hindu 
Mitml imnoit ol Indian cpiunt stouldtc reduced by Moslen ntiilt the Mfat credit and is hopdnl 
OT”“nJh Sid should be stopped altogether at the about the gtowlh of mutual toleration and co-opet.tion, 
end of ten years Quna undertaking to d muush bet but do» not fad to 'ee its ueak point It is ibn 

•innSl reJiuctiotSil opium in the same proportion artificial mlrnfe lollueifeed by ulterior molms 

T-hestmlatonsolthS cnnvenboni one isglad to Himiiiale these and dissolution may set in, f^he - 
learn tliMe now been foil) earned into effect and the tinioii was not teed primarily on mutual regard 
omra traffic as u-ell as opium smoking has practmally andsympathy The Moslems for ,o ning the Hindus - 
opium tranic as ueu as oy p e a mllie c pol tical agitation fired a price which consist 

“"ihe author concludes his book with the followmg ed m the eoncess on to them ol eommunal repreieota 
suggest ons to Great Britain France and the United tion (iii a numetirel bas s . The poison has spread, 
StlS frt 'The three powers eoncetned shonld 'and now^eiery little group, be it non Brahmaut, 
teSSagethecoapitalists reinvest m China not wth Ind ao Christians and the test have got it, and Ike 

?tS5Mcstabl,shigtheirpolt.oalmiluenceandrais1ng the caste system it „ erretmg d.vis ons, and ds 

diotea?“Snttoieises but with I view to detclopiog sen.uins ip the b^j ^1 tic tiU natuiMl interests nay 
thi OTnm by purely pn'ate enterprise la) they one day be entirely submerged by scctar an and sect onal 
shluS aKw thcit cloens to cooperato tree!) witli mtetests and mutual autagouisms aud it may cpto 
thrchniie in industtial aud commeicial cuterpiiscs m dure discord in .cl! govremng insblnl ons ami in the 
Chink Slthej ihouldsena oter to Chuia. large end drfeat the vety^ob|ect for which they were 

"T'r fL'JSSmeo'J'mordrere'ilfirb” re’s'll;;; haTSone leoman s serweem br.nmng 

Jod orenthemLs loeslablsh laererro re mereduee tire Punjab alfoeities to the nonce o! ihe public. botS 
reiot'fie Itrigalion and re oonsttuel tailwajs ( 4 I hero aod .0 Engliud lu thw book he analyses ihe 
t“w should Restore to China tho ngW re Ilk her own i^drece o! Iho military and eiril an wireesses belore 
S so as lo rebeve bet financial sucss ( 0 ) the) the Hunter Committee and quotes Itoni the eommccls 
stouId Sgreetoa teviiioo ol the existing system ol ol the British press Though the obieet ol the in- 
exttttilonaliutisdction (6) Great Britain aud Ftauoo human baibatitiek practised fa the Punjab was to 
Sould filloi the erample ol the United Stiles by teach the Punjabis alesson they would never for^, 
Sd ng the balatires ol the Boxer mdemmly and every attempt wu made to maintain the. strictest 


aUovkinij them to be used for the edocaton cf the 
Chinese 


er them so that e>en the Senetar) cf 
plead ifnorance and one tpwn d d. not 


'' iMhc append!* «me recent treaties and exchanges kf»» i*rhal Tiap^eninff m a ne'gh-bounne toi*^ 
olnidea betiOTi Japan and Chna has e been quoted II the Ibm^ done were aetualed by u wjrtfiy pob. 

teal moti\^ why this secrecy? asu the author 


moti\^ why this secrecy? 

A bare recital of the inc dents as given in this book 
makes on; s blood boil -and it is desirable that it 
slwold be read by our chi]dren-and our ch Idrens ehil 
dren so that they may know the (jimes that- autocracy, 
unchecked by popular control may commit e>en 
when these autocrats belong to a nabon which boasts 
of a higlvcinhsation The orgy of frightfulness conld 
ha\eom) one result ontheloyalW of the people, but 
Itiat was of course no concenvof the gallanf mil tary 
officers Mr Bernard Houghton has rightly asked 
_ ‘Has not a Government which can only keep the 

PoLititAL Prosisms and Humter (^usir^EK such, atrocities abrogated alLdamto be 

SCLOSWES Al&id cons dcred a civilised Government ? And the 

IvOodon U esfmiitsttr Carrtte says * Vot the lea^t 
astonishing thing of all is that <jeneral Dyer's mas- 
saerg d d not prec pitate -a real rebel! on Saner. 

a le wiU realise^that a few more -episodes of this 
would suffice to br ng our rule to an end ' 

Mr Isundy knows the Punjab well and the 


in«xtenso 

The value of this work as a standard book of 
reference cannot be oveteatimated and coming as rt 
does from the peb of a native Chinese who isapauiot 
asweUasamaoof etdtute with knowledge ol inter 
national law and economic problems U ^sesses an 
unusual interest for us m India where the swial and 
political ca^itions.are in some respects s milar 

III Pohtical Problems and Hunter 
Committee Disclosorea 


lished by S K ftoy, 71 1 C^wallis Street Calcutta 
Price Re i 8-0 1920 

This excellently Jitinted and n cely bound volume 
of 190 pigto conta ns a sec es of article mJbe Iroder 
of Allahabad They well deserved reproduction m 

book form for the art cles Me written in a sober and .... jo., 

well reasoned style without being oveibordiened with (bllowing is h s 'estimate of the Punjabis as a whole 
„too many quotitions and are useful for future "Theyare cred led with-be og a martial race, and jet 
reference 4** esycr menkwas tried there which. Engl shmerr know _ 

The author is a Moderate he has fio sympathy would not hate been tolerated in anj other part of 
with the Extremists or the methods of Mr Gandhi» India A long res dence in Ihe Punjab has forced the 
though he recognises the saintliness of his character cunvict oq on "me ibattoadyism, flunkejism thecrav 
and ms perfect rectitude of purpose, he thinks ttat for rewards, ^titles and seats in a Durbar have ob 
ve have yet to prove our capacity for the inlfest s^sed the people there to an extent unknown clse- 
, measure of self government, and the stnafl oAmt where Thky are utterly lacking in moral backbone, 
tumties for proving Our worth m the municip^ties and for sdfish ends will commit de^p cable ads with 
and the legislative councils have not, in the antlwrs out being consaous that they were doing anything 
opift on, been utilised lo the best poss ble advantage improper Corruption is rampant in a!! departments 
olthepuble He has not considered whether ther and among all classes of offiaals .Thatpeodeso 
smallness combined with the elective character of devodof self respect should be omects 

official bterfcccnce maj not have stood ?n the way of any kind of e.xperunetit n»ed v * 
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IS a plMwnt relief to heir th« “ijjcwWe 
born of mtcnsc suffering has been infused in the 
Punjab avhich no repression is likely ever to er- 
fjiguisb’ '• the sufferings they base undergone base 
borne tru t and the small band of poUucal agitators 
on sk ham tests the future progress of the Punjab haae 
recfjsedsuch an access on to their tanks that before 
long the race of toad es will be wiped out of existence 
Frightfulness wus utliscd for a particular purpose 
[that of cowing down the people] but it has aroused 
«uch a deep resentment in the whole of India that it 
has opened the eves of the submissive Punjabis and has 
infused a new sp nt m them wh oh wiU make a 
repet tion of this fnghilulncss next to impossible If 
this be so then the horrible toll of a hundred Indian 
lives and more far every I uropean Killed m the 
Funiab w II not have been paia m vain, and the 
o^icials m the Punjab w 11 no doubt team from the 
utter failure of the recent compa gn of leriofiam the 
truth of what an English political writer has said 
' Representative institutions petitions public meetings 
a free press, are var ous means through which ihe people 
esn 3>ser{ itself U hen refused these means ana wnen 
jet sufficiently rigorous to use them, it will assert 
iCvJ! by armed tebell on or if that is not possible 
by srrrct conspiracies and assassinations A wise 
sbatesman will make revolution inipossilde bymakng 
It unneeceisarv, or certain of failure beuuse not 
jupporttd by the General W dl 

Mr Nundy's attitude towards our pohtieal asnira* 
tiens Will appear from the following extract ‘ India 
i>*at present nt the parting of the ways dominated 
by two contradetoryi influences autocracy fighting 
tooth and nail for its hfe backed up by traditions of a 
century and a half, and dcmocracv slowly and steadily 
advancing sirayed bya waicof nacienalism which is 
peevad ng the whole wxitld 

The electorate m India under Lord Soulhbotough s 
srheme will not amount even to >o per rent of the 
population But th s need not discourage os By 
comparing this with some foreign countries we find that 
threcyeors alter the Reform Act of 1831 the electorate 
of I ngUnd was 4 6 per cent of Ireland 1 > per rent , 
of Scotland 3 2 per Cent and so Late as j853 for the 
whole of the United Kingdom it had risen to only 
8 <3 pft f®''* Sweden started vvith an efcctosxte of 
j per cent and Italy with 3}i per cent And the 
Un led Slates of America the most democtaiic of 
countries had so late as ikSS an electorate of only 
lysperceot of the total populat on 
^ The bankruptcy of the Punjab bureaucracy m 
public moral ly just/re and rooimon human ry hai 
oem ikia' tiarc tiy iti'e inaisctimmaie massacres, 
b imbings fioggings, the Salaaming and crawling orders 
and other rctinements of bvbansm invented and 
praciscil by them The Indemnty Act was an 
ndmisv on of moral defeat Uniish character and 
Ptilivh prestige have suffered an incalculable loss and 
it remains to be seen what action Mr Montagu takes 
on the Hunter Comm Hec’j Report to rehabilitate the 
llrtish character ii\ the esteem of the ’levs cndi<cd 
ral vesof Jnilis. 

Ml Nurdy writes with tare [xobriet), and takes an 

cvimly balanced view of the various pol tical problems he 
dnU with. His impartial ty is eomrreadsWe, whle his 

K ltwlsm deserves put genero :s recogntiott. Mis 
ok deserves to be widely cTcuUtcd. 


IV. Foottomics of tbo SUk Industry. 
I:k»^0M^cs OF THE Sick Isdvstrt By RaUn 
C lUnlley.siA.vfsc (Econ), Pp 343 P- S King 
A Son ltd 1 and 4 Great Smith Street, West-. 
mmstcr.S W London los 6d 

The book is a new one of its kind and deals wath 
the economic aspects of the silk industry. It contaii^ 
valuable information regarding the existing state of the 
mdustry of the silk producing countries w the world 
The author has also described the rise and fall of the 
industry of some countries and the causes thereof. On 

B age 27 we ftotice that the downfall of the mdust^ in 
engal is a.sctibed to the greed of the East inaia 
Company The author has not said anything about 
the oppression by the servants of John Company. We 

S e the foflowing from Bolts "Consideration offod an 
irs* (London 177s) "With every species of 
monopoly therefore every kind of oppression to manu- 
facturers of alt denominations throughout the whole 
country has daily increased , in so much that weavers 
for danng to sell their goods, Dallals and Pykars for 
having corthbuted to Of connived at the abo\e saJe^ 
havebytheCompanysageMS been frequently seirri 
.and imprisoned confined m irons, fined considerable 
sums w money, llegrrd and deprived, m the most 
ignominotis manner, ofvvhat they esteem mostvsluable, 
thcr castes Weavers also uwn theit inability to 
perform such agreements as nave been forced upon 
them by the Company s agents, universally known to 
Bengal by the name of Muiehulkas, hate had their 
goods smted and sold on the spot, to make good the 
deficiency , and the wanders of raw silk called Nagaeds, 
have bm treated also vvith suen injustice that 
instances have been known of theit cutting off 
their thumbs, to prevent their being forced (0 wind 
silk .. ...' On page 37 we notice that 

economic causes and diseases oT siTkwotms led to the 
deebneof the industry in Kashmir, but foriuaately 
the ccatmg mdustry has revived th«e and the net 
income of the State from the cocoons « about Rs i» 
toes at (iresent It is a pty however that the filatures 
of the Ivashmir State are tiot tunning profitably and 
the best cocoons are exported On page 56 vve notice 
that in France the rcatmg and re«mg have been 
supported by granting of bounties In I ranee the 
reeling industry IS not flourishing as m Italy but its 
reputation has been kept up by dint of its efficient 
organisation On page 58 we notice that in Hungary 
the industry is a Stale monopoly and the surplus 
cocoons ore exported to hlorseilles and Slilan 
The industry is not in a ffjtirishing condition in 
bpain In Russia only a limited quantity of 
raw xflk IS retained by the Russian Government 
Cocoons are produced in the Caucasus region 
and they are exported to Italy On page 04 vve 
notice that the system of mere cocoon production in 
a country where raw silk can ^ produced is 
detrimental to the future development of the industry 

O'* P*S® V*'*'® >'* 

or labour due to the industrial competition was one of 
the cause® of the progressive dcclnc m the production • 
otcocoonsin France Fortunately the prooueiion cf 
cocoons in Ind a is mercas ng now In Kashmir Ihe 
^ttstry IV a Slate monopoly \\ ilh all its ndvantagex 
mteCOTtrol and monopoly destroy intiative among 
the proDUcers and lack industrial enterprise » 
ihedcfl nc of jhc Drijah silk rnanafoefure It due hj 
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foreign competition. The prosperity of the industry 
m Japan is due to cheap labour, mechanical msenttons 
ana automatic machineries, reeling industry, earJj start 
and the spirit of enterprise Sor\e of the aboxe causes 
exist also in China. The tariff protected the interests 
of the French manufacturer not onlj in the home 
markets but m the external markets as viell Impost 
tion of import duties on silk eoods adopted b\ France, 
Italy, Germany, Swtrerlaod Austria and Russia is 
protecting the industr\ In America the silk indnstr) 
is a “child of protection. ’ In India the decline of the 
Industry is also due to the absence of cooperation and 
lack of organisation. 


It appears to us that the following steps should be 
taken tn India for the resuscitation of the industry ■— 

1) Granting of bounties or subsid es 

2) Imposition of a tax on the export of raw s Ik, 
siBc waste and cocoons 

‘3) Imposition of a tax on the imported silk 
fabrics, 

(4) Estab'isliment of a «ilk cond tionmg house 

(5! Production of d scase free eggs on a large 
scale 

(6) EstabI shment of a central silk institute. 

T.S.R 


NOTICES 

Esclish. 

The AuMtoiYA Movsubkt CTht RthgxoutLtftof 
Inita itrtts) By If A Walitr SI A Pp 18$, vilh 
Ptefaee, appendiees and tndtx Pne* Re 1 4 and 
«i 6d in paper and cloth ixndtngt recpeettvely 
Publisher Assoeiafioti Press, p, Russel Street, 
Calcutta, 

One of the most important movements in the recent 
history of Islam was started by the late Mirra ^ 
GhuUm Ahmad of Qadian (Punjab) m the eghties" 
of the last century, ne claimed to be the promised 
Mess ah,— an meamation of Jesus Christ— in nIfilmeBt 
of the terms of Muslim tradition Hehasqu tea respect* 
able number of followers scattered all over the world, 
but mostly in India and he is sincerely regarded as 
' the promised one” by thousands of Muslims 

Tne aim of this book is to sketch the history 
of the Ahmadiya ‘ Church ' as dispassionatdy as 
IS possible for a Christian missionary to do and the 
author has fairly succeeded in the attempt though the 
antipathies of the Christian apologist are never altogether 
absent from the exposition of the impartial historian 
—the sub-current is inseparably mingled with the 
mam stream 

The author's treatment of h s subject is undoubtedly 
illummatmg He gives in a brief compass but with 
sufficient clearness ei ery necessary piece of mformation 


OP BOOKS 

Connected with the Ahmadi>a movement f e, the life 
of Its founder, his distnctive claims, the rations of 
his creed with orthodox Islam, Christianity and 
indigenous ttl gions of India description of the 
Ahmadiya community, &e And considering that the 
author is a Christian missionary and has punished the 
book in the interests of his mission, we may call his 
treatment as also liberal and broad minded The book 
contains a vety copious mdax and severil appendices 
that are parti^arly valuable . ^ 

Stuoibs from Tse Htsbrabaq AVoeld, Poesis 
AM i> Ttut<$LAT]ovs FROM Haf2Z By Miihammod 
Rahtmndim Pp 5/ 

A curious jumble of poems and short rambling 
essavs 

A M. 

Iadcsfrial PossrartittEs or Isosk By R. 
Tnitiurii Ran, B,A,LT Messrs ■SyiRitsra Verada- 
chan & Co , 4, Mount Road, Madras — Pp sps 

An interesting little book for the use of the general 
pubic Too many subjects have been dealt w ith in a 
small space for the hook to be useful to the student or 
the technologist A b bliography and a few illustrations 
wuuld have greatly added to the value of the book 
However just at present books of this type are a 
wdcome new departure 

K N C. * 


THE ORGANISATION OF SCIENTIFIC ORK IN INDIA 


A RECENT issoe of Nature (dated 
February 19, 1920) containeU a 
leading article on the organisatjon 
of scientific work in India, from which 
w e learn that 
TOVi-O 


“The reorganisation and development of 
scientific work in India are now under considera- 
tion, and important and far reaching decisions 
on these questions will shortlj be made by the 
Secretary of State It has already been decided, 
both by the Goveniinent of India and bv the 
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But It IS 1 pleasant relief to hear that "a new tfe 
burn of intense suffering has been infused la the 
1‘unjab which no repression is likel) c\er to ex* 
t nguish,' '* the sufferings they have undergone have 
borne fru t and tfie small band of poliltciu agitators 
on whortv rests the future progress of the Punjab have 
receivedsuch an accession to their ranks that before 
long the race of toad es will be wiped out of existence. 
Trightfulness was utilised for a particular purpose 
[that of cowing down the people] but it has atoo'ed 
luch a deep resentment in the wliole of Ind a that it 
has openi^ the cies ofthc submissive Punjabis and has 
nfused a new sprit in them which wiU rnaVe a 
repet fion of this fnghifulness next to impossible If 
this be so then the horrible toll of a hundred Indian 
Ives and more (or every huropean killed m the 
I’l-njab will not have been paia in vain, and the 
ofliciaU m the Punjab w 11 no doubt learn from the 
utter failure of the recent campaign of terrorism the 
truth of vihat an English political wTitet has said 
* R"pfe<entitive institutions petitions public meetings, 
a free press, are various means through « hich the people 
rvn issetl itself. hen refused these me.ins ana when 
vrt sufficiently rigorous to use them, it will assert 
itsklf by armed rebell on or if that is not possible 
by secret eonsp raeics and assassinat om. A w-ise 
statesman will maVe revolution impossible by making 
It unoecccssars, or certain of failure because not 
supported by tne General \\ lU 

Sir Nundy's attitude towards our political aspica* 
lione iBiU appear from the (otlowmg extract • India 
is%t presentat the parting of the ways dominated 
by two eomradictory < influences autocracy hghtmg 
tsQth and nail for its life, backed up by traditions of a 
century and a half, and demoaaev slowly and stead ty 
Advancing, swayed by a wavcof nationalism which is 
pervad ng the whole wxitU 

The dectof ste m India under I ord Southborough t 
scheme w II not amount even to lo pet cent of the 
population But thu need not discourage ws * Dy 
comp.vf ing this w th some foreign countries we find that 
l''rec years nficr the Reform Act of rSyr the efctlotate 
of I nglind was 4 d per cent , of Ireland 1 a per rent , 
of Scfltlmd 3 2 per cent and so late as i59S for the 
whefeef the United K rgdom it had risen lo only 
9 0 pec cent Sweden started with an electorate of 
r per cent and Italy with 2*, per cent And the 
i n ted Stairs of America, the most democratic of 
countries bad so btc as I'*^S an electorate of only 
17 5 per cent > of the total population 

The bimkreptcy of the Punjab bsrerecracjr <n 
pubic mciralty, justce and common humanity has 
ticrn laid bare by the indiscriminate massacres 
boml ngj floggings the salrarmng and crawling orders 
md ithet rchnements of barbarism invented and 
pract vod by them ftic Indemnity Act was an 
ad oivvion ft rorril dofesi British character ami 
Br livhprcst pe havesiiftcrcd an incalculable loss and 
It remits to be seen wh.lt action Mr Montagu takes 
on the flunter Comm tiec's Report to rehabilitate ih^ 
British character in the esteem of the levs caiL<^* 
nit v<*! of India, 

Ml Nurdj wT lev w th rate [sobriety, and takes an 
evenly balanced vtcw of the virieus pol iicalpfnbletnshg 
iKiU wiih. Ills impart al ly is commendable, whlehii 
r tmtsm deserves our gmcious recogniion )|is 
book dvwrvcslobov.idc!y citcuhtcd, 

Q. 


IV. Fconomics of tho Silt Industry. 
EcoNOsitcs or the Sick IsncsTRv By Ratan 
C Rwltej. M X . M sc (Econ^. Pp 343. R- 
&. ^ I td , a and 4 Great Smith Street, West-. 


The book IS a new one of its kmd and deals with 
the economic aspects of the silk industry. It contain 
valuable mformalion regarding the existing state of the 
industry of the silk producing countries cl the '^or'd. 
The autliot has also described the rise and fall of ^ 
industry of some countries and the causes thereof. On 
page 27 we notice that the downfall of the industry in 
ueogal is ascribed to the greed of the East Indui 
Company The author has tiot said anyxhmg about 
the oppression by the servants of John Company 
ijuoto the following from Bolts ‘ donsideration cl Indian 
Aftvirs’ (London 1772) “With every species of 
monopoly therefore every kind of oppression to manu* 
facturers of all denominations throughout the whole 
countty has daily increased , insomuch that weavws 
for daring (o sell (he f goods, Dallals and Pykars for 
having contributed to or connived at the above sale^ 
havebytheCompanv sagenis been frequently seired 
ond impiisoned, confined m irons, fined considerable 
sums of money, flogged and deprived, m the most 
ignommous manner, orwhvt they esteem moslvaluable, 
iWr castes Wewets also upon theit inability to 
perform such agreements as have been forced upon 
them by the Company s agents, universally known to 
Bengal by the n-ime of Mutchulkas, have had their 

S eeds seired and sold on the spot to make good the 
eficicney, and the winders of raw silk, evUed Nagaods, 
have been treated also with such injustice that 
instances have been known of theif culling off 
their thumbs, to prevent iheit being forced to wind 
Silk . . On page 37 we notice that 

economic evusH and diseases 01 silkworms led to the 
decline of the industry m Kashmir, but fortunately 
the rearing industrv has revived there .md the net 
income of the State from the cocoons is about Rs. li 
Ucs at present It is a pity however tliat the filatures 
of the Kashin r Stale ate not running profitably and 
the best cocoons ire exported On page 56 vve notice 
that in i ranee the rearing and reeling have been 
sopported by grant ng of bounties, lit France the 
reeling industry is not flourishing as m Italy but its 
reputation has been kept Up by d nt of its cflicient 
crganvation On page 58 we notice that in Hungary 
the industry is a Stale monopoly and the surplus 
co^ns are exported to hiarscilics .md hfim 
The industry is not m a floutishine condition m 
Spam In Russia only a hm ted quantity of 
raw Silk is retained by the Russian Governrnent. 
Cocoons are produced m the Caucasus region 
and they arc exported to Italy. On page ^ vve 
noTtce (hat the system of mere cocoon production in 
a country where raw silk can be produced Ss 
tlrtrimtxital to the future development of the industry. 
On Mge rre we notice that gridual rise in the price 
of labour due to the industrial competition was one of , 
cause* of the progrc'sive dccl ne m the production • 
of cocoons in France EortunafeJy the proouction of 
towns in Ind 1 is increas ng now In Kashmir the 
Mostly IS a State monopoly W ith .all its advartagea 
Mateconirol and monopoly destroy <n tiahiu amot^ 
the producers and lack tnxlaslrnl enterprise 

The decl ne of the Utit.sh silk ntaniuacturc !s due 
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foreign competition. The prosperity of the industry 
m Japan is due to cheap labour, mechanical inventions 
and automatic machmerie*, reel ng industry . early start 
and the spirit ol enterprise Son;e of the above causes 
exist also in China The tariif protected the interests 
of the French manufacturer not onl) in the home 
markets but in the external markets as well Impost 
tion of import duties on silk coods adopted by France 
Italy, Germany, Swtretland Austria and Kussta is 
protecting the Industry In America the silk indostr^ 
IS a "child of protection. ' In India the deckne of the 
industry is also due to the absence of cooperation and 
lack of organisation. 


It appears to us that the followng steps should be 
taken in India for the resuscitat on of the industry — 

(1) Granting of bounties or subsidies 

(2) Imposition of a tax on the export of taw s Ik, 
silk waste and cocoons 

*3) Imposition of a tax on the imported silk 
fabrics 

(4) Estab'ishnent of a silk condition ng house 

/5J Product on of daeare-free eggs on a large 
scale 

(6) Establ shinent of 1 central silk institute 

T.S.R. 


NOTICES 

E\GLisn. 

The AmiiDiYA Motembst (The Jieligteus Lift of 
India tentij A Waller, If A Pp iSj, eatth 

Prefaet cppendicet and index Price, Re 1 4 and 
•i 6d tn paper and cloth bindtnp respectixely 
PubUihtr, Auoeialton Press, 5, Russel Street, 
Calcutta, 

One of the most important movements m the recent 
history of Islam was started by the late Mtrra_ 
Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian (Punjab) m the aghties' 
of the last century rle claimed to be the promised 
hlessiah-^an incarnation of Jesus Girist— m fulfilment 
of the terms of Muslim trad tion He has qaitea respect 
able number of followers scattered all over the world, 
but mostly in India and he is sincerely regarded as 
"the promised one’ by thousands of Muslims 

Tne aim of this book is to sketch the history 
of the Ahmadiya 'Church’ as dispassionately as 
IS possible for a Christian missionary to do and the 
author has fairly succeeded m the attempt though the 
antipathies of the Christian apolomst are never altogether 
absent from the exposition of the impartial historian 
—the sub-current is inseparably mingled with the 
main stream 

The author’s treatment of h s subject is undoubtedly 
illuminating He gives in a brief compass but with 
sufficient clearness every nece'sary piece of mfonnatam 
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txinnected with the Ahmadija movetnent 1 e. the Lfe 
of Its founder, his distinctive claims, the relations ef 
his creed with orthodox Islam, Christianity and 
indigenous ret gions of India, oecription of the 
Ahmadiya community, &c And censidering that the 
author IS a Chnstian missionary end has pumished the 
book in the interests of his mission we may call his 
treatment as also liberal and broad minded The book 
contains a very copious index and severil appendices 
that are parti^arly valuable . ^ 

StUDUS TROSl THE HVDERSavD ^VOKLD, PoEStS 
asx> Tjunshtjovs rRosi Hvm Ilnhammad 
Rahtmuddxn Pp 5/ 

A curious jumble of poems and short rambling 
essays 

A M. 

ISDCSTRI*!. POSSIBIUTIES OT K*DtA By R. 
Tnmurtt Rau, B A ,LT Messrs Srxm.asa Varadet- 
chan G" Co , 4, Mount Road, Madras— Pp eft 

An interesting little book for the use of the general 
pubic Too many subjects have been dealt with m a 
sinallspa<% for the hook to be useful to the student or 
the lechni^ogist A b bliography and a few illustrations 
would have greatly added to the value of the book 
However just at present books of this type are a 
welcome new departure 

K N a * 


THE ORGANISATION OF SCIENTIFIC WORK IN INDIA 


A RECENT issue of Katitre (dated 
Febraarj 19, 1920) contatneH a 
leading article on the organisation 
of scientific -work m India, from whidi 
•we learn that 

70^^9 


**TIie reorganisation and derefopnteirt of 
sctcnlific work in Indiaare no'w under considera- 
tion, and important ahd far reaching decisions 
00 tlwse questions will shortly be madej by the 
Secretary of State It has already been decided, 
both by the Government of India and by the 
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isecrtUry of State that large sums of money 
JnaStbcfonod at the earlest pos«ihlc moment 
for the purpo'se offostenng the development of 
the Indian Empire by means of scwntific 
research 

‘ Alike in peace and in war, the applicn 
tiOQ of the results of saeatjfic research has 
been demonstrated to be essentially ucces 
snr^ in modem times for the 8 ur\ ival and 
continued prosperity of peoples Recently, 
Trofessor Francis Dean of the Faculty of 
Chemistryin Bnstol University addressing 
the Rotarian Club on Chemistr} and the 
War' said — 

In chemistry Germany a position was immea 
surably superior to oars Baaed on the dye 
indttstty it waa independent in war but we 
relied on Lhile and if Von Spee a eauadron had 
not been sunk onr supp] ea would hare been 
cut off and we could not have gone on fighting 
The ammonia future of Europe lay with 
Germany who was is a position to supply 
essential fertihzeis to the whole of Europe 
The safety of our Empire depended on our 
establishing an industry such as Cemiaay s, and 
it must be established irrespective of pre^ooceiv 
ed notions about fiscal pel cy 

The most alonniug outcome of the war 
was the new chemical arm— an advance 
comparable to that of the firearm over the 
bow nnd arrow with poss bihties loCnitely 
greater If it were possible to create fog for 
any length of time the nation that first dis 
covered It had tberest of the world in its pocket 
Germany was in a better position to^ay 
thah before the war It would take os a 
generation to compete os erm terms with the 
German chemical industry Our research and 
industry must be fostered as success w ould bi to 
the countjy With the largest supply of highly 
teamed chemists 

Snell being Ihe vital importance of re 
searcli it is a matter for eatisfactton that 
‘ the prmciple of State aid on a generous 
iscale has been accepted , ' but ’ says 
Aatnre, the important q^uestion of the 
best method of utilising ting form of ossis 
tancein the future development of India 
rcmaius to be settled It thus summarises 
the ttt o policies which at present hold the 
field 

(a) Central sationiindM-fl proposed Impcnal 

Department oflndustnes of the Govemment of 
Ind a m which chemists botnn sts zooloo sts 
and so on wJl he fonned into distmet water 
tight graded services each under the control of 
a department'll head and <6) deceutnil ntion 
-tiflder which the scientific worlerj at the vrir^s 


tmiversitKi and research institutes w ill be given 
as free a hand os poss blc 

The policy of centralisation and the creation 
of graded BcientiCo services have been strongly 
advocated by the Indian Industrial Commission 
which was presided over by Sir Thomas 
ilollaod formerly Director of the Gcologieal 
Survey of ffldia it is favoared hy a aamber of 
administrators m India who consider that 
measure of official control is necessary foe ^ 
Bcjcnttfic investigators and it has also recciied 
the Support of several of the scientific witnesses 
exammed by the Commission 
Again — 

The Industrial Commission considers that for 
administrative purposes the chemists now cm 
ployed by the State in India and at present dis 
tnbuted among the cadres of vanotls services, 
should be brought together into one service to 
be called the Indian Chemical Service and should 
be under the control so far as their scientific 
work IS concerned of a senior officer styled Chief 
Chemist to the Government of India Tbc 
remamiag members of the service would be 
divided into three groups->agneuUnml mineral 
and organic chemists-^ach group being nnder 
the supervision of a Deputy Chief Chemist 
located at a tu table centre The junior members 
of the groups would be lent to Local Govern 
meots and to various CoremiDeiit D^nttmenta 
for periods nonnaily limited to five years they 
would carry out the loutioe duties required in 
aomeeases including tcachmg and undertake 
certaia forms of research with the approval of 
the head of the service All the members of the 
Chemical Service v\ ould carry on their duties on 
tbefoUowinghncs (i) IVhenerer it is possible 
to lay down for onjr officer a programme of 
research work such programme would not he 
sanctioned without the consent of the head of 
the service (u) the head of the Chemical Service 
w ouM have power to inspect the scieutifie work 
of any of his transferred officers and to report 
thereon to the local authority (iit) the resnlts 
of scientific investigations w ould be reviewed by 
the head of the service and would not be 
published without his consent Ordmanly such 
results w oald be mven their first formal pubhea 
tion la the officiarjouraal of the service 

We arc toltl thatns goon as the organi- 
sation of chemists 18 completed the 
Industnal Commission suggests that the 
botanists zoologists and entomologists 
working in India should be formed into 
similar centralised services Afl/nre olsO 
describes the present system 

present system under which research u* 
conducted la India may be described shortly «• 
oneoJdeCentrab'sntion the work being earned 
o It at the various uimcrsity colleges and At ♦ 
nwnhef of ladepindent research lostitutes 
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•V tlie control of the GoTcmment of India, the 
Local Govemments, the Indian Stdtes, and 
, trusts, of tvlrich latter the Indian Instltnte of 
Science ^t Bangalore is the chief example. A 
large nnmber ofthe mostsuccessfiil investigators 
. working in the nnirersities and. at the various 
researcli institutes do not favour centj^sation 
' in separate scientific services, bnt consider that 
‘ the present system should be developed and 
extended , and that in apphed science the bond of 
'.•■nmoa of the workfers engaged should be tbe 
general subject investigated, such as agriculture 
or forestry, rather than the particular science 
.involved. At present the imestigators dealmg 
with a manysided subject like agriculture are 
collected at agricultnml research institutes, and 
now Mong to the agricnltural department. A 
similar method of organisation obtains m 
forestry and at the centres of medical research 
like Calcutta and Bombay. 

Niatnre ptonotinces the opinion that 
The present system has proved successful^ 
practice, and the value of the work done in India 
uj pure science, in tropical diseases, m agricul- 
ture, and in forestiy has been widely recomised. 
DecentralisatioB, therefore, has been jastinM by 
success, and a very strong case will have to be 
made out before tbe workers at the existing ia- 
stitutcs ar<* re-grouped in centralised services 
under the control, as regards their scientific 
work, of the proposed Department of Industries 
of the Government of India 

The last paragraph but one in the article 
'iniYafurfl from which we have already 
_ made several extracts shows unmistakably 
that that leading scientiBc jonmal is 
distinctly against Centralisation. It runs 
. as follows : — 

Increased financial assistance on the part of 
- the State would enable tbe present universities 
and research institutes to be developed and more 
workers secured. With snch * facilities, there 
fenofifd'oe’lne gredteSx posSQie 'ircArom '’lor 'Inc 
investigators carrying on original wort. Tbe 
general conditions under which the researches 
are conducted should be made as attractive as 
possible, and tbe policy to be ad^ted should be 
one uhich would secure tbe very oest men avail- 
able, and the provision of adequate means for 
their u ork. Por original scientific investigators 
little or no official control is needed, and they 
should not be constantly called upon to furnish 
interim reports and programmes of v. ork to an 
official chief, or.' to obtain his formal sanction 
before undertakingan investigation or publishing 
IJie results of their work. Siichfonnalities waste 
valuable time, Jead to constant friction, and are 
altogether foreign to the spirit -which should 
reign in all centres of creative scientific research. 
The article concludes : — 

Briefly stated.'the case to be decided !■» one 


between the advocates of a system of rigid cen- 
tralisation and - those who consider that in 
research work the man is everything, and that 
there can be no' progress without freedom. 
Ohvionsly, the conflict of opinion is a funda- 
mental one, and much will depend on * the 
wisdom and sympathies of .the ’Secretary of 
State, with whom the final word lies, in deciding 
which pohey is to prevail. 

The next isstie of A’ia tune, dated Febru- 
ary 26, •1920, contains letters on this 
subject from two eminent men of science, , 
both of vrbom arc against the bureaucratic 
policy of centralisation. Prof, Frederick 
Soddy, F. R, S , who is well known 
throughout the scientific world by reason 
of his work in connection with the subject 
of radio-activity aud is professor of. in- 
organic and physical chemistry in the ‘ 
University of Oxford, writes 

I trust the mnk and .file of scientific 
investigators throughout the empire will waktf 
up to the urgent need of combmed_ caeigetic 
action,- The proposals to centralise tinder the 
control of a few official departmental heads 
tbe body of ectnal scientific investigators is 
India, tans creating a few highly paid admtnis' 
trative posts for senior men and effectually 
killing all initiative, enthusiasm, and liberty • 
of action on thepa^ of those actually carrying- 
on the investigations, is perfectly in accord 
with what has happened in this country since, 
in an evil day, the Government assumed the 
control of scientific and industrial research. 
It .is a proposal that appeals, natur^y, to ' 
the^ official without knowledge of the way in 
whkh scientific discoveries originate, and 
anxious to secure a body of cheap and docile 
labour, even though jt be mediocre in calibre, 
and to those few who hope to secure for 
.themselves these senior lucrative administra- 
tive qosls. To-^nnlnejDvestiqg'tonijiach.rpsts.., 
however highly paid, would be unattractive, 
and under such a system _ there seems ereiy 
inducement for men of originality and scientific 
ability to give the service a wide berth Whereas 
the crying need m India, as ever3rwhcre, is 
for men of high calibre and honest, independ-. 
eat mental outlook, anxious only to secure 
favourable conditions under which they may 
be left free to pursue their creative work, and, 
this being secured, careless of wealth, rank, and 
powir save as the necessary antecedents to the 
essential condition. ‘ , 

Tvio as'crtiOns, which can be made without 
the slightest Jear of contradiction, mav be put ' 
into juxtaposition in order to contrast tlie 
remedy proposed with the state of things It is 
desired to cure. Tirst, that of all great nations 
the British Empire has most stumaUy failed in 
its npplniptton of ’ knowledge.' and 
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metliodstojtsBationalprobleJws, and seconaiy, unaer a bead specially suited to tbe cbaraettf 
that in the British Empire there existsabody of the eiorh The management of our ftatwa 
of skilled and bard norkingscientiBc inwstjga History Museum a Government institntion i 
tors second to none and even under the most invcstM m trustees who leave to the 
disheartening conditions actmlly enlarging staff the carrying out Of the scicntihc w r 
the boundaries of natural knowledge m no ascffectively as funds and opportunity allow 
mean degree As the great schemes for rectify Research n ork of the highest 
lag matters crystallise into action with the culture i» being canned out at the Rowamsteo 
tormatioa of a Department of ScieotiiSc aad Experimental Station the onginal endo’^w 
Industrial Research at home and concrete of which has been generouslj supplemented oy 
proposals for action as m the Indian reorgaai pnvate ojooificeBce and by Oorerament grants 
sation suggested more and more thaj seem to Here also the management is vested in a sm^ 
amount to this The men who do the work committee the members of w hich represMt the 
and against whom no fault is alleged are to be various scientific sides bf the work earned on 
deprived even of what little satisfaction and , j 

independence genuine scientific work for its own NAture for March 4, a 920, cont i 
sake affords and are to be put under the men letters from five distingcishea sctentists, 
against whose incompetence and lack of know a// of it horn are against the bureaucratic 
ledge ^e whole uproar originally aro« In Bateson, F R S , writes 

r“geaicb where as the leading art cle la Nature “ ' ii.- 

ofFebrunry 19 sotrulj says the man isetery The relations between scienttac wgui^ aM 
tVung that man is to he put under men who constituted authority whether ecclesiastical o' 
brought an Empire asneu in scientific taleut ' ’ - tj... 


and genius as any perilously low The remed> 
surely is to put the incompetent machine under 
the charge 01 competent meo not i;ce versa 
Again : 

I do Dot wish to advocate for scientific 
uivcstigaton a close corporation keeping lynx 


cwil have seldom been cordial or wholesome. 
Stience wa' ooce a fearful dragon, to be de- 
stroyed or confined ^itb the discovery that 
the beast had powers from which profit could 
be made by cunning masters it was fauna 
more expedient to tempt hint into harness 
Our former state was probably the better, or 
at least the safer, and most of us will ngw 


eyed vigil over their proftssioiial tnCeresis and wuth Prof ‘5oddy that the scheme devi«d by 
scekmc every opportuntcy to enlarge and the Indian Industnal Commission is simply an 
consolidate them identical wicti other teamed offer of servitude undisguised I^hile there la 
professions for the paramount interest of time those with whom the decision rests 
a scientifie mvestieator should be bi$ work and should be told very plainly that the adoption 
his privileges emolntoents and status are to be of such rules of seriice os those Quoted in the 
regarded merely as means n-cessnty to secure leading article in Nature of Tebruary 19 must 
opportunity andpowerto do it That should mean the alienation of all sincere and genuine 
be the test of tfae<e schemee and not the inxesligators 


further subordmation of the men who do the 
work to the organisation attempting to get 
the work done 


The next letter i3 from Dr A B Rcndlc 
r R, S , who concludes thus 
There may have been tome waste of effort 
in the past both at houie and oversea* owintr 
to insufficient co-operation betwi 

science working mdepcndcntlv bu. ..... .. .. w, , 

matter for workers to set nght among them at tlie whim of liis sopenor in the Service 
^ ^mended b^an organi Such conditions may be appropriate to Certain 


Resenreh 1 kc art literature and all the 
higher products of human thought grows only 
in on atmosphere of freedom progress of 

knowledge follows no prescribed Imes and by 
utteniptuig such prescription the liead of a 
Service would merely kill the «pontnncity and 
enterprise of his workers No one fit to be 
entrusted with research worthy the name 


-operation between men of would undertake it knowing that hts results 
mdepcndcntlv but this « a might be burked or wathhcld from publication 


ration conceived ■ 


I the In 


, ^ - of n Cerman forms of technical or industrial intention, where 

mr/frtrr eysfem ^riher it is tmliLcI) that the sole purpose is to get ahead of a trade 
the best men will be attracted to work under nval but we can scarcely unninne that the 
* 1., manifold undcrtakmgs'’promotcd by 

Care must be taken that nuhlic money i« the scientific eerxiccs of the*^Indna Govern 
not Wflstnl in devclornnent brrt tbe meat are to be conducted m that spirit, 

kind of oftiMol control suggested by a rcbeme 

of centralisation docs not commend itself a* an Air J S Gamble, F, E S, writes 

admm «tcred bv carefulU selected ^rda of i Nature roy concern at the 

troslcc* tbe scirntiCc work l>cin- left to ^ leading article te 

nuhampered mit.aUre T the «.cnt,5c“,S| Sp^rSenT \he*“ a”nouf 


THE ORGANISATION OF SCIENTIFIC WORK IN INDIA 
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sernces ia India-'a policy wliich I behere to be 
liLdy to proTc detnmental to_good Tvorl 1 
•was a member of the Indian Forest Department 
duno" the years 1871 99, so that my Indian 
experience is not tctj recent, bnt I have kept 
myself informed of what was going on Since 
I left India research institutes have been 
established m different provinces with officers 
attached to them require to devote themselves 
to the study of scientific questions In my 
opmton, it IS of the utmost importance that 
ttese officers should have as free a hand as 
possible, and be allowed to work in their own 
way on the subjects which they know them- 
selves most competent to study If they are 
called Upon to work under a centralised D^art- 
ment, and perhaps to turn from bmnebes of 
study which they thoroughly understand to 
others in which they may have to begin by 
reading up, much of their time w HI be wasted 
and the results poor 

A centralised Department, to most people of 
Indian experience, means many reports and 
returns and constant correspondence, and I 
believe the result of such an innovation willbe 
that some honrs at the begmmog of each day 
wOi have to be spent on what may be called 
"clerical duties" If a scientific worker is to 
do Ins best, ^ must be able to spend oil bis 
tuue on bis researches, and not be obliged to 
waste much of the day on clerical duties, only 
beginning bis real work when tired and unable 
to do his best 

Centralisation will also mean, in my opinion, 
the spending of much money m keepmg up 
clerical sta&, which, as most Indian officers will 
admit, have a wonder^l tendency to mcrease 
It -will be much better that the recommenda 
tions of tie last paragraph but <one of ■jour 
leading article should be followed and the 
money spent in giving financial assistance to 
the universities and research institutes instead 
Jbe paragraph to which I refer puts the argu 
menta for the continuance of the -present system 
and Its better development excellently in a few 
words, and I trust it may have the effect on 
the administrative authorities that I feel sure 
It must have had on the scientific men who 
have read it 

Bir Ronald Ross, K C B , F.-R- S , 
•vmtes •— 

I have not yet had tune to study the Report 
of the Indian Industrial Commission, and m'ly, 
therefore, be ignorant of some of the arguments 
for centrahsation, but I am certainly m general 
agreement with the views expressed ui the 
leading article ra Nature of February 19, and 
by Prof Soddy and Dr Rend/e in the issue 
for February 26, regarding the dangers of that 
method of research organisation Investiga 
tions under centrahsed bureaucratic control 
must almost always be concerned solely with 
questions capable of receiving easy and usmedi 


ate replies, for the obvious rea'on that directors 
and committees can rarely be persuaded to 
authorise attacks upon difficult or distant 
objectives regarding which, perhaps no replies 
at all may be forthcoming Now the most 
important discoveries have generally been made 
precisely by such attacks, and investigation is 
a lottery m which the greatest prue often falls 
to him who takes the greatest risks Directors 
and committees do not like risks, and, con- 
sequently, seldom make discoveries I should 
like to know for instance, how any "Indian 
Scientific Service" would have attacked the 
tnaiana problem, which I commenced to assault 
(in a very foolhardy manner I) in 1890 I am 
sure it would have refused to authorise my 
attempts, and even to publish my first results 
On the other band it would have wasted 
With npe bureaucratic prudence thousands of 
pounds m looking for Plasmodia in marshes 
or in trying to correlate various species of 
mosquitoes with local outbreaks ofthe disea«e, 
and 1 am sure it would have achieved nothing 
at all up to the present day 

We forget that, like really valuable art and 
jDventiou scientific discovery IS almost always 
due siainiy to the lodividuaL One might as 
well try to organise an Institute for the Writing 
of Poetry as institutions for making great 
discoveries or inventions Like art, discovery 
IS creative It depends much more on the brain 
than ontbehond, even m work requiring the 
most careful manipulative skill Scientific 
services will not be owe to pick up "diseorerers * 
oo every bush All they can do is to organi<e 
handwork for which thev may be useful But 
if the Government of India wishes to obtam 
great results for its expenditure- it must iuy 
gtaitts Now genius may be defined as the 
quality which achieves success, and the only 
way to buy it is to reward success as suggested 
by the Committee on Awards m Nature of 
January 8 What we all fear is that the Govern- 
ment of India wiH be tempted to spend much 
larger sums of money m buying, not genius, 
but its opposite 

At the same time certain researches, even 
of a petty kind, will require subsidies, and 
the Government Ought also to possess expert- 
advisers in many branches of saence Some 
kind of scientific service will therefore be needed, 
bat this should not be allowed to engross the 
whole field , and the best results are sure to 
be obtained in the future as they have been 
in the past, by untrammelled men of capacity 
w orkmg as they please 

Dr E J Russell, F R S , observes • 
Experience shows that successful co-operation 
IS achieved only •when a deliberate attempt la 
made to secure optimum couditions for each 
mdividual w orker y*- " 

How caft, St systenf *d to fit 

these ’ ' 
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reception and germination 
of the leeds ot sogcestcd 
reforms that wiU be footid 
scattered broadcast on its 
walls and floors It 
an easy task Those onl> 

« ho are concerned with the 

collection of ‘^nta for. and 
the preparation of the dc- 
s, pis and the 

the various charts and 
models and demonstration*, 
canrealise nhat an amount 
of study research, thought 

and obsereation underlies an 
apparently pleasing P"-!'*?’' 
or a model which is strictly 
drawn to scale, on a care 
ful and comparative sturtv 
of tacts and statistics it 
thus a most powerful 
stimulus to social study, 
both in its preparation and 
in its lessons 

The Nern ok «tcn 
CxmniTiow 

I ortunateW after all I 
have said above. It does not 

renuire much pleading to 
show how verv obviousana 
urgent the need is \ vague 
desire for sen ing ore s conn 
trv often proves impotent 
knowledge must precede an 
iperation and the more 
accurate and the more 
thorough the knowledge is 
the better the incentive for, 

and tl e result of the opera- ' 

tion The days of cnipin 
iism are gone or are fast dis 
appearing from everj walk 
m our live* ^^cience or sys 
vli.d"c nnd a scientific study 
intcrprviution of facts now form the 
ofallconstruclne and progressive work 

-ppluation of the art of 
not onlv be useless but 



teinatjscd 1 uw.' - 

and interpretation of facts 
ba«r- -.rrl 


implied or urged action on our own account 
1 ojicralion with other organisations w 

leads me to consider the neat potni ^urgerv or medicine mav noi on*' ..... 

iT' NvTtKL prove ponlivclj dangerous without a 

This movement ispnncipallv educatiTc and clear and accurate knowledge D’* 
not executive People must not expect it to bmttlj sv stem in health 
suppli the panacea for all possible evils nnd to effort for the 

solve problems which it docs not pretend to ourma«ses wlielhenn regard to tl cir 
mclu 1c within ns scope Us mam porpo** « “> or economic eonditaon "'■'7 
stimulate a wilc-sprcad popular tliinkinc on and wasteful but mav be harmful witliou 
matters relating to Health and Social Welfare mtcHigent stiidv of the '[»-ious conditions m 
anditsiiiainffaturcisto create n strong public their normal nnd abnormal ideal practical nnu 
opinion based on n careful study of actual facts comparative aspects , j _,i 

anl figures whiJi will urge people to net The ground must be thoroughly studied and 
dirceOv or indirectly prepared for receiving the seeds the soil must 

it IS visual oratorv cmpliasizuig compelling co ojicrnlc with the seed to jieldaimppy rcsuii 
/lets It IS the UniversitjE of the literate and and thus the popular mini the understanding 
the illiterate it mikr~ t^c tlliterilc rrtd It of the people of the mass of the women and 
prepares the soil of the peoples minds for the evin children must l>e«uflu.icutly nnd lOlelligent 
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■QS FiLmFjy 

W/yx7 $nmB o f ny niAns 

fins AUBHT OH HfLTH Af(B fOOB /ttOlSC/IIM/»»7Uf 
THn nuHOT ^HKn san fooB sonDissoi</treig> KOOKX 
mrvonif jRcct^nns ff THmcifoi‘,o»rnat snfWummT 
Br This ntAfis, tm cwTAHniATti win nt mnnrsu tjh ctef. 

wmcx WC01TUK Tui sans tf usttac soaao effim ncsffA fif 
rri't fcvivf f’l « 

hi A 'oroH mioricmHA rzm ntt Aisa $i nAnsnirmi nfeoo M 



gl^en to tlie atlmg and long 8ulT«nng muUttud«s 
according to the simpleet and the most up to 
date scientific methods it Mill be a practicnl 
lesson to the numerous village doctors and 
practitioners who would be specially invited 
and It would act up a standard of emcieut jet 
cheap treatment vihich may take many a year to 
filter down to the interior of the Bengal Milages 
Through popular lectures and lantern slides and 
cinema films, the men, iromenand cbildrenmllbc 
shown the great beautiful and interesting world, 
of which they arc the citizens, w hat splendid so 
cial work is being done inmanj countries by the 
joint labours of wen and women how improve 
ments can be cfTccted by eo operation and by the 
force of healthy public opinion, how Milages 
can he kept clean and are kept clean, how 
cultivation can be improved and cattle kept 
fit, how the purity of food and milk and water 
can be maintained, how infection could be 
fought how small industries could be deve- 
loped, and so on and on It will open up 
their minds to newer visions and ideals of 
life and urge them to greater and nobler 
endeavours There will be of course the 
stationarj cvhibits to see and study and there 
wiUhedemonitrations agricultural educational, 
sanitary, etc And, should we even forget such 
hymns and Urtana as all may take part m the 


spirit of winch makes all liumanca- 
lUav our instinct with lift and cnthusi 
asm and the force of which, siiecially 

countrj, has been so great f 
If some critic would trot out the nsu 
al joke as to the doubtful utility or 
futiht) of liimiiig the handle of a 
cinematograph tieforc a poor rjllagw 
whose tpletn is bigger than his 
'stomach'’ and who has not ewn a 
cownc in his cartlicm pot,— well, the 
simple answer is, these shows may at 
any rate bring even some joy and 
recreation and education to them ned 
would doubtless help towards the 
creation of that strong public opinion 
and effort, the force of which would 
sooner that later, compel the author- 
ities to pay greater attention to the 
needed Tclorms, and compel ourown 
people to put forth greater efforts 
at self help to which these exhibitions 
will partly show the way. 

Practical Issve*. 

This Exhibition movement is now 
a fairly well established mstitotion 
of great force and weight Just two 
years ago when it was first inaugur- 
ated under the auspices of a pnvate 
association, his Excellency the Gover 
nor, who presided over the closing 
ceremony, was pleased to observe 
“Tbit venture on the part of the 
Bengal Social Service League is one 
of great promise ” He further observ 
ed If this sort of thing enn be done not 
only ID Calcutta but at many 'centres 
throuebout the Presidency of Bengal, we 
should indeed have gone a long way to iin 
prove the position of sanitation, hvgiene 
and health and so on amongst the masses of 
people and 1 think the Social Service League are 
to be heartilv congratulated upon being the 
pioneer m this work They have set nn excellent 
example and I hope that they ivill not rest upon 
their laurels but on the contrary that they will 
be cneonraged by the success which has attend- 
ed their endeavours this year to carry on the 
work whKh has been so well begun and make 
this exhibition a permanent feature m the life 
of Calcutta " This hope has been largely ful- 
filled Itaving regard to the humble rc«ources of 
that association \^e have held the exhibition 
already 17 times during the last 2 years m this 
province and even in Bihar ond Assam It is 
now in senous contemplation togiveeflect to 
the other section ©four original scheme, nr , to 
estabbsh a bocial Service Aliiseum, “as a per- 
manent feature m the life of Calcutta” with 
many sections where charts and models could 
be permanently housed and copies loaned out or 
sold for other exhibitions elsew here 

It wonld be very desirable indeed to establish 
in this connection a Social Service TrainingC/ass, 
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witli a library and a club where lectnrers 
demonstrators and workers may be trained 
pupils tauelu and inipetns be gnea to social 
studi in all it>. »«.pects and papers read and 
discussion invited on aanous problems arising 
out of social welfare work Here charts and 
models a Quid be prepared under expert super 
vision and prizes raa^ be offered for the best 
data or designs for the charts and models and 
for their execution This school may like the 
exhibition stimulate the establishmeot of similar 
schools in other tomis preferablj in connection 
v\ith the colleges so that bj and by social 
study of tbe condition of one s countia com 
pared nitli those of others may form a section 
of the educational programme of an advanced 
student about to emerge as a responsible 
citizen forreponsiblemanagementofhisconntr) s 
affairs This w oiild again gii e an impetns to 
the creation of a nei\ line of literature for 
graphic popular education 

tn annual session may be held during the 
Easter in Calcutta nhere chart* models litera 
tiire and various appliances mai be inviteil 
from different centres for exhibition and the 
authors of the best contributions pnblicli 
acknoM ledged and re\% arded 
COSCLCSION 

We are now only at the threshold of a great 
movement and it is but a beginning It has to 
be carefully and patiently deicloped and we 
need the help and co operation of the best minds 
and the best hands The future is one of great 
promise and great is the possible reward If a 
band of educated and trained workers be found 
the men women and children of Dengal may be 
within the course office rears giieuan enlight 
cnetl nnd practical etlucation that would 
gladden the heart of any lover of this land 
Those who can spare some money will thei 
contribute to our funds which arc now depleted 
those who have ideas and suggestions will they 
give us the benefit of their brains those who ca« 
write will they help ns with tlicir pen and will 
the I*n;<s lend the invaluable weight of its 
leaders nnd space m itcolums and those who 
can offi.r their personal services will the\ 
volunteer and conic forward’ 

Men women and children bv tlinr thousands 



Unitary Engineer $ Models of \qua Pnrv 
Dy courtesy of Dr Bentley Photo by Dr Maitto. 

haic listed this exhibition nnd eimced the 
keenest interest I alone haie known of 
numerous instances where the iisit has led to 
«omc practical reform in the homes and no one 
can possibly gauge the amount or extent of its 
metical educational value This exhibition of 
ealth and child welfare has indeed met wath an 
amount of success which was beyond our 
dreams 


Substance of a p.ipcr read b\ Dr D M Ma Ira in 
o nnect on w ih the Calcutta Health and Ch Id \\ elfarc 
l-xh b lion Blocks k ndly lent b> Dr Majfra 
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It thou coracst not forth O friend to the 

healing stream 

An 1 the shade law ns of rest 
11c of god courage an 1 have no fear at all 
.Before the Tiger of \\ rath as one of old 
Tliv soul shall laugh and thou slialt quietly 
Hold him between thv fingers and divest 
Ihs (laming fell to be thy silken shawl 
The scTjient of deep dishonour thou shall fold 


Ibout thv neck the burdens of dismav 

Miall be thv jewels and miinciblc 

\s a swift storm that darts upon the Sea 

Thy dance of jov shall waken them that dream 

Of still beatitude where all is well 

With their own souls and tbei shall watch 

thv play 

Of loving deeds nnd m them shall di<H.OTcr 
\isions of heaven and the Ilearenlv Ixiicr 

I L SPiieur 
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INDIAN PEBIODIOALS 


Effect of Rise of Price on 
Rural Prosperity 
irhc Bombi\ Cooperatne Oaartcrl} 
Ins printed extracts from a paper by Dr 
n II Mann and Mr K \ Ranitkar on the 
effect of rise of pnees on rural prosperity 
submitted to the Conference of the Indian 
Economic Association held m January 
1920 m TV hjch the xvnters observe — 

The effect of a rise in prices on the condition 
of the rural population m Ind a has been a 
matter of very senous d flerecce of opinion 
Some authorities have held that seeing that 
the produce of the land was the source of the 
prosperity of landholders and riUage people 
generally the fact of their being able to obtain 
a h ghcr pnee. for it would obviously lead to 
tbeir general economic advantage Others 
equally well informed have stated that what 
ever avould happen in theon in practice every 
n«e m price has meant more d fficulty and more 
poverty in the rural areas The matter is reallv 
of great importance because among other 
reasons mneountrv ofpenodic laadsettlements 
such as occur ui frd a chnugea lu price liavi. 
always been considered a void factor m deter 
mining changes in land assessment 

n «!crics of very careful viltage studies 
earned on, family by family , in tw o Deccan 
Tillages named Pimpla. Saudagar and 
jategaon Bndruk they have come to the 
following general conclusion 

In general the evil effects ofa nse in prices 
on the ^vneral conditions of the rural popula 
tion can m t'ne Tieecan*' at nnv rite ^aroiy”bc 

S vinsvid And if this is cleat the question of 
u mainteomce of low prices bv any aTailnblc 
means may be a matter for much more «cnous 
concern on the part of those m authority thaU 
has lutherto ticcn realised 

For tlic method, of village studies 
pursned and the detailed -conclusions 
nmvtd nt the original paper deserves to 
be read 


Importance of the Study of 
Comparatlro RoHgion and 
Sociology 
In Ilia forewnrd to the first number of the 


Indt'in Journal of Sociology Mr Mnnubhai 
N Mehta the Dewan of Baroda, wntes — 

Ills Highness the Maharaja Gackwar always 
placed a b gh value on the study of Comparative 
Keligott and of Sociology as n corrective to 
our lapsing into parochial grooves compara 
tivc studv of d fferent religions and faiths is 
sure to di«s pate ignorance and break the crust 
of superstition warping the growth of a nation s 
mind and a comparative studv of the- divorsitj 
of soc al condit ons s a safe solvent of any 
insular pnde that may be corroding its vital 
functions Knowledge and beaming hare no 
political boundaries or geographital frontier 
fortunately there is no Custodis protective 
Cordon against the message of Science Let 
tins Socioiog cal Jountai though started uz 
Baroda have an undisputviS access to every home 
wrhere knowledge IS welcome from all quarters 
nodcr the sun 

Professor Alban G 'Widgery, the editor 
of the Journal says — 

In the realms of industry and commerce there 
are rapi! advances Education is spreading 
aad progress ng m a vanctj of direytions The 
beginaiugs of an increased popular share m the 
governments of the country may be eiiKCted 
to lead to more widclv d ffused interest and 
participation m pubi c affairs There arc a 
thousand and one s gns of a rev ival a rejjuven 
escence of Indian activities a greater joy in 
liriiig But there is a danger of the acbjeveincnt 
of the quixotic There oppears much nding 
on the paper liorsej of finance and a liltmg 
at fcotton m Us ‘Never wns the need for 
trained sociologists or for more attention to 
weviVi^'vl.stniie.Niaa.t.bft oC w'lww.vM.va.k 
OTs political leaders and the educated public 
pencmllv so great aa at the the preheat time 
in India Tor if there is to be developed from 
the new aspirntioas nnti hopes in Indian hfe 
from tlus new energy areSl progressive renais 
sauce there is a cpll for men of vis on for 
reflection on the ideals to be acemted for know 
ledge of the facts find the mcars by which these 
ideals may be fcaliwd 

Higher Commercial ijduoation 
» forlndianr 

Prmcipal P L Anstey tlins begins his 
lecture on ILglicr Commercial Lducation 
mTndia, ’ pnntW ifi the M/sorc Economic 
Journal 
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Tiie first tkins is to be clear whit cad a 
Commercial College should 'crve Is it inttndeil 
mainly to turn out well trimed clerks'* Then 
what we want IS an institution something like 
the Pitmans School in London an institwtion 
where shorthand typeiritino: bookkeeping 
office methods comm rcial nr thmetic element 
ary econom cs md bank ng modem languages 
etc areefficientlj taught at hours arranged 
to suit the coniencnce of those already in 
bi smess 

The utility of «ucb lostitutioas requires no 
discussion 

But, as the lecturer sa\8 education m 
commerce may mean something different 


India’s Sugar Supplies and 
Consumption 

It IS a pity that m India the actual 
cultivator of the soil is almost in every 
case illiterate, and cannot therefore read 
what the Agncultnral Department may 
have to teach him Still information 
should be supplied to the literate in the 
hope that some ofitmaj rfeach the masses 
r/ie Agmrultarsi Joaraal of India has 
reproduced from the ITconomist an article 
on the world s sugar supplies from which 
we learu — 


Uithm recent years a number of institutions 
have sprung up in Europe and America the 
ftinction of which is to turn out not clerks but 
young tnea fitted to rise to positions of respon 
ability as Managers and Organuers The idea 
18 to give a 1 beral education of a university 
type on the Aesuitiption wlieh eaperience has 
amply confirmed that such an education by 
cnlargloR the intellectual and moral outlook 
ultimately pays in the higher spheres of business 
no less than it does in proressionat or official 
life Eut the courses of study for a higher 
eommereiai education do not consist of the 
class enV languages philosophy 1 terature or 
physical science They comprise instead econo 
mic history and theory ndtional administration 
public finance statistics currency banking 
f commersial geography mercantile law account 
ing and au I ting Togiea liberal commercial 
creation of this type is the aim of the great 
and brill ant German Colleges of Commerce 
of the faculties of commerce at several Eoglisb 
Unner«itie8 of tl c graduate »chool of business 
administration at Iiarvard and to alarge extent 
of the London School of Fconomics Most of 
these institi t ons w as started in the face of 
considerable doubt an 1 oppos tion Dut where 
they were wisely planned and lunnaged they 
have long since proved tl eir worth especially 
in Germany nnd \menca 

It was formerly s ipposcd that for com 
mcrcial purposes no very high type of education 
was required Under the old coudltions this 
rnwy .hc.a.* Jisar it-ar *v ifiv mr itlv sutvew oi' 
individual traders was concerned though it 
■never can have been true from the national 
standpoint Tl c d reetioii of the nation « policy 
m resjwct of trade indistry commerre and 
banking has always re<inired a w i ler otftlook 
than is found in those who have learned that 
butmess by rule of tbumb And to-day even 
the manawment of pnvate concerM.call* for 
faculties of a far h -her order than suffeed wl cn 
compelitou lad not yet become work! wide 
and when gigantic comlnnes had not vet 
oicrsha lowed a small trader * 


The United Kingdom is one of the greatest 
sugar-consuming countries and, unlike the 
majority of others is entirely dependent upon 
imports for its supplies Before the war those 
imports of cane and beet refined and unrefined 
were rapidly approaching the round fipnre of 
tiro miilioa ton# a year This approximately 
represents a consumption which was exceeded to 
bulk only by the United States and British Induk 
with Germany and Russia occupying fourth nnd 
fifth positions The arerdge annual consuiap* 
tionin the five years period 1003—13 for the 
world 1 $ estimated ot 1C 850,000 tons the 
principal coasunDing countries being Amenea 
3 400 000 tons British fndia 2 S30 000 tons 
United Kingdom 1,800 000 tons Germany 
1400 000 tons Russia 1 180 000 tons Austria 
Hungary 080 000 ton* and France 043 000 
tons Or the basis of population, the United 
Kingdom was an easy first m the average con 
sumption per bead with America next A 
curious fact is that while the world s supplies 
averaged nearly 10 million tons a year the 
exportable surplus of producing countries 
averaged only Cli million tons of which the 
United States absorbed 50 per cent Great 
Dntain 34 per cent and British India 11 pet 
cent Notwithstanding that India produced 
more sugar than any other country, it jiwas not 
self supporting having to import 20 percent 
of requirements pnncipally from Mauritius 
Java and Austria Hungarv On the other hand 
the UnitedStates with great resources produced 
ODiJr ^percent' oircquirement# and imported 
very largely from the West Indies Of European 
countries Germany Austria Hungary, Russia 
Prance and Holland all produced a varjing 
surplus for export 

■With regard to future supplies, the 
outlook IS uot altogether unsatisfactory 

Commerce 

MontWv* of New \ork for September, the 
urerace production of the hnncipal sunar 
Penang countries m the five years preceding 
thewor theoutpatof3017and 1018, and the 
estimated yield of the 1010 crop are cnen as 
im lerm short tons — * 
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Per 

1009-13 cent. 

Country (5->ear of 1917 ‘1918 1919 

' a\erage) total Esttmated. 

Tons Tons - Tons Tons 

British 

India ^,520,587 14 3.035^60 3.7oS^20 2.617,000 
Ger- 
many 2485,551 14 1,796.393 >.739.047 14S1.000 

Cuba 2,050,843 12 3486,566 3.a59.6>3 44So,ooo 

Austiia-Hun- , ^ 

gary 1,586,815 9 1,057.840 748,440 784.000 

Russia 1,572,136 9 1480,192 1,152.010 784,000 

Java 1454|540 8 1.787,715 2.005,992 1,870.000 

United 

States SSi,734- 5 1,133,626 1,010.660 1,040,000 
France 751.49S 4 206,294 224,297 123,000 

Hawaii ‘ S54.o^ 3 644,571 576.839 5S2.000 

Porto 

Rico 348.436 ' a 502.395 453.795 420.000 

Tormosa and ' 

Japan 255.249 > 488,349 445.332 466,000 

Other coun- 
ties 3479.013 >9 3.477.234 3468465 3563.000 
Total 17,740418 100 19.026432 19412,910 18412,000 

From the illustrations reproduted in our 
last issue from an official bulletin the 
, reader has seen how the outturn m Java 
per acre has been increased. There is hope 
^ for some increase in India, too, if scientidc 
methods are adopted. Some efforts are 
being made in this direction. 

Speaking ^generally; the sugar ^indastty in 
India is not in a satisfactory condition. In spite 
of the enormous area under cuUiratioo, India 
is obliged to increase its considerable imports of 
sugar from Java and other countries To obviate 
this, urgent steps are being taken to improve tbe 
character of the canes and establish varieties 
adapted to local conditions and tbe circum- 
stances of the sugar-growers. 

In this connection the follo^viog articles 
in the Alarch issue of the Agricultaral 
Journal of India should be read: — “The 
Development of Cane Planting by the East 
India Distilleries aad Sugar Factories, 
Ltd."; "Packing Seed Sugarcanes for 
Transport"; "The Growth of Sugarcane"; 
"What the Tucuman Experiment Station 
has done for- the Argentine Sugar Indus- 
try”; "The World’s Sugar Supplier.” 

- The increased attention paid by the 
^ British Government to sugar production 
A is due to the exclusion of Germany nnd 
Austria as possible sources of supply. This 
increased attentioiv may lead to greater 
production of sugar in India, but it tviU 
al'olead to the cultivi '* ' the sagar- 


cane and the manufacture of sugar passing 
largely to the hands of foreigners. 

^Labour Organisation. 

In Commerce and Industries Mr. K. S. 
Abhyankar describes the origin and 
functions of labour organisations thus : 

Labour organisation is a product of ‘the 
capit^^sation of industry.' The need for it 
arises because tbe struggle betwea the capitalist 
andHhe labourers is an unequal one ; the former 
can nsuhlly afford to wait till his terms are 
accepted, while the latter has the /ear of ktarva-, 
tion immediatelv stanng him in the face More- 
over the capitalists can easily combine, and 
there is usually a sort of tacit understanding 
which generally prevents them from competing 
frcelv for workmen 

The functions of Labour Organisations arc 
Jboth beneficent and militant, and we need not 
unduly emphasise the latter aspect Even as 
regards strikes, the experience has been that it is 
better to deal with unions than with iadividual 
labourers, a fact whichwas very clearly brought 
out at the time of the last strike of the Bomhay 
mill-bands. 

" TTie factory-owners need not, therefore, take 
fright at the grow th of spint of organisation 
among workmen. 

The conditions necessary for tbe creation 
of strong labour organisations nre then 
described. 

To create strong labour organisations there 
must, in the first place, be perfect fnredom of 
organisation 

in the United Kingdom, which has been called 
the 'classic home' of Trade Unionism, labour 
organisations were regarded as 'criminal cons- 
piracies uadn both common and statute law', 
in the beginning of the last century. 3\c bdievc 
there is no such legal obstacle in the way of 
labour organisation m this country 

Secondly, there ought not to be 'a great 
gnlf fixed between masters and men.' Under 
the old indigenous system, the Labourer b.ad his 
status fixed to a certain extent* Moreover, 
when it was not possible to carry on production 
oa a large scale, there u as close cont.aet between 
theemployer and tbe employed. The labourer 
could, moreover, look forward toadaj'when 
be would be an emplover himself niter serving 
hi3 term of apprcoticesliip But with the intro- 
* dnction of factories and of Large scale produc- 
tloo, tlie Labourers degenerate into mere ‘h.-inds’ 
and the personal tonch between tlie employer 
and the employed is lost 

The thud requi«itc for «nccessrul la' 
oiganisatiou is that large niimlicrs of 
mu«t he massed together in single or 
there mus^ hesota- 0 
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ors'inhe 'Inbour m India has not yet had emplc^ersand -nerkmen fails to effect a 
tiinc to evol\e a. class of its rcpresentaliTes ment of any dispute ansrnffbetReen. them then 

leaders and agitator! who can claim to speak thesame will bereferred to the Board of Arbitra 
on its behalf and control m times of industrial tion presided over by an impartial outsid*r I 
peace and war The majontj of the labourers would suggest the formation of Boards of Con 
are igcorant and d6 not understand tbeirposi ciliatjon lor all defrartmentsoflaboiir employing 
tion well -enough to act effectively There » more than twenty workmeff 
trfor=1hratliea™pk of«hatba,tem;icU.CT g methods of dealing suth 

led by labourers in the AYest by means of organi , , , , j 

sation but verj few of them are literate enW^ J^botir anrest are mentioned and commenC' 
to understand the significance of the labour ed upoiL _ 

moiement m the IVesJ The duty of advising Attempts are also being made to improve the 
and gmd ng the labourer therefore devolves on economic condition of the workmg classes b> 
the educated classes means of xo operative secteties' and by vanOns 

The* writer observes in conclusion that methods of profit sharing Payment of labour 
organisation of labour is essential for by results wbercveb possible would also go a 

, .i„^i _i ii. great way to stcure maximum of prodnctionat 

healthy Jiidustnal growth mmunum of cost Some persons nrcofopinibn 

It will IK the long run mean that labour w ill that nationalisation of mdustnes would protidc 
be more efEe ent It is as proper for labour to a panacea for all the economic ills of the present 
organ se itself for self protertion as it is for das I do not think so and this opinion is daHv 
merchants traders or art sans to do so for the gaming ground oil over the world Tt has not 
same purpose The Kbo ir organisations servo yet ^n shown that people w onld work harder 
also as tramiog grounds for citircoship for the State thairfor private interests On the 

Factbry labour sajs Mr N C Mehtaof contrary Hhefe is little doubt that production 
the Indian Cud Service isfrequentU the object wiH matenolly decrease under fl system of 


ofsocial charity but its mlierent right to live 
deceatlyis neicr concedel untdit acquires the 
art of organised agitation and exercises its 
irresistible strength of numbers.’ and. again, 
the contest m the international marlet has 
to be won not bv the temporan and fortuitous 
adtantoce of ignorant unorgan««d labour but 
1 y superior capacity for organisation and pro 

grea« 

On Labour Unrest 
Wnii^ onJnbour nnrtst in the /ndiau 
Kerieii Mr J D Mpthias ob«cr\cs with 
regard to hours of l^bgiir 

As regards short hours of wdrk itisiyally 
very difficult to«ay what Is themimoiuin num. 
berofboursa workman must be made to work 
without in ac> w ay diiniBishing the total out 


nationalisation Tberelbre the only remedy for 
the present labour unrest seems to be^more 
production and less consumpUon 


Worsblp by “Swakarma”. 

A disquisition oil * Sw abhSva and 
Swadharma’ is the instalment ofl^says 
on the Gita by Mt; Aurobindo Ghosc pul>- 
hshed 10 the March issue of the Aiya lU 
It he explains tliewqrshlp by sjinr/cariBa, 
one s own wdrk, aS follows — 

The Cita s injunction is to worship the 6iV|ne 
by onr own work stvakarmttnt the work deter 
m ntd by our oiva law of being nod natnre I or 
troiu the Divmc nil moictucat of creation and 
Ipulse to action comes and by him all this 


of work must dilT r icry much in different trade? 
A man hns only so much workm him each day 
and th 8 can be doncm « s 1 ours as efficiently 
as in twclie Therefore tli s is a]<0 a matter 
for expennient and as suchlfrcannot bedmded 
in a burrvi 


put-nud increasing thecost of production Hours universe is extended and for the holding together 

— I . — of the worlds he presides over and sTiapes 

through the SnahfeBia all action To worsfup 
him with onr inner and outer activities to make 
our whole nctiie life a sacrifice ofworkstohim 
IS to prepare ourselves to hecoroe one with him 

in all our will and being and nature Our works 
lor the settlement lof labour disputes he word ng to the truth of our nature 

heis in farourof tbeappomtmentof ?o“a;^s 

of concihatioiT and boards of arbitra expression of the ,ov} la aatan ^e hS 
tion 1 *• mmost truth of the soul la nature will help us to - 

Jt IS a matter for in, eh satisfaction to know “t the mmortaUruth of the same soul m 

thatefr->ftsnrenow1>cingmad«-tc»wMIcd»putes »up«reonscious siiprcilie nature There 

Iwtween craployerj and workmen by means of •“ 'wath Cod and o«r true self andUll 

Boar Is of Cooei! ation nrst an I Boards of ***“&* "c can live and be a means of dinne 
Atl itrrtt onfcit If-the Board of Coned atiort *ict»0'»« the freedom of tlw immortal Dbarma 
enmpoteJ of equal numbers of repmmtatives of 
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The Art of Biography 

‘A scholar journalist ’ on whom Mr 
Justice Y M Coutts Trotter wntes in the 
April Erer^ mans Eeneir, is Sir Edward 
Cook, one of Vihose essayS la devoted to 
* The Art 6f Biography Sir Edward 
enumerates what he considers to be the 
essentials of a good biography 

Thcjfirst IS releyancy, that, is relevancy to 
yoarstjluect the maji^ou have elected to give 
a^ictnre of All mast be snbordmated to that 
however stimng the times m which the hero 
lived the temptation to describe the events in 
which he lived mast be overcome if yielding to 
it woqld obscure the primary purpose The 
biographer mustnot lose himself in thebistooan 
The Life and Times of X or the Life and Letters 
of G almost condemn themselves by their titles 

The necessity for selection and arrangement 
on which our writer neat insists speaks for 
it«clf m writing a life of a public man vou 
must suppress a great deal of your available 
material It is invial and adds nothing to yoar 
portrait On the other band you must not 
* suppress matter that is realiv characteristic 
merely because it is personal and might cos 
cciv ably give offrace If it is a necessary factor 
to the andeistandmg of tbe cbaracter>ou are 
attempting to portray it must be stated or you 
must abandon youfstask Tronde s Life of 
Carlyle treated the most intimate topics fiiQi 
and boldly and the outcome of the numerous 
severe cntieisms on tb^ work was not that it 
w as badly done, but that it should not have 
been done at all The last requirement that Sir 
Cdward lays derwn is that the biographer should 
be honest IIis succeeding pages expand this 
dictum into tbe proposition that tbe biographer 
should be m sympathy w ith his subject so as to 
make the best of bun but should not be so 
bhndcd by bero*wonbip as to be incapable of 
yieeraixity' .an,' Jitcmisb J^cchiyis .nne jna,v 
paraphrase it all by saying that he should be at 
nil times both sympathetic and judicial The 
unsympathetic biographer is natarallv an 
common why should a man «it down to write 
the biographv of a person with whom he is not 
in sympathy ' The other tendency to exalt the 
hero at the expense of all truth and proportion 
IS an ontstanding feature of all ephemcr^ bio- 
graphies of compirativelj insignldcant men 
wntten by tl eir fnends or relations It is noted 
by dur eBs.ayi«t that this partiality destroys the 
,* value of Dowden s Life of Shelley what of 
Cnrlvles Frederick the Great ’ It is a question 
whether any book wntten by a great man has 
had so disastrous an iiHluencc on the destuuesof 
the human race 


A levy on Capital 

In the course of un article on ’ A Levy 
on Capital*’ in East and Tl'cst Mr H L S 
Willonson us to ofier all our ad 

vantages ana privileges of wealth cqste 
lineage and position in willing service in 
the cause of people of humble birth and • 
poor education peoplewe despise working 
honestly and devotedly in iheir interests 
and asking fornaught in return ’ There lies 
the way of Salvation says he Seeing that 
the interest on Governmert Joans is 5^y 
per cent and the Gov emment take aw av 
again a quarter of that in income las 
he thmks it is not nght orfair that private 
firms or companies should be allowed to 
make dividends often twentj^ or twenty 
five per cent He suggcstsjthat profits in 
excess of say, ten per cent should be made 
an offence against tbe State and that all 
profits in excess of this legal amount should 
be iwpounded by the State Apart from 
the legality or justice of any such action, 
it IS obvious that this ought not to be 
done m India For here the State is not 
identified with tbe people and State 
revenues go to a very large extent to 
sw eJl tbe lacooies of bureaucrats exploiters 
and fighters Tbe other opinions of tliC 
writer, regarding the nationalisation of 
mines and railways and the impounding 
of all war bonds bv Government should 
not be thought of wathout at the same 
time stipulating that all rev enues must be 
subject to the full control of the people 

rHy 5rbn\flr,CbtW- fty jTirdik 
On the occasion of the opening of tlic 
Y M C A Students’ Hostel for Indians 
m London Mr Laurence Binyon poet, 
nrt-cntic author of Pamting m the Far 
East spoke thus in part as reported in 
tbe loung Ven of/adn - 

I do feel more and more every daj how great 
IS tbe debt that the whole world owes to India 
J-altyays think it is one of tfie most fasc natiog 
moments in the w orld when Alexander the Great 
attheheight-oflusgeninscaioe pressing on to 
the meditative world of India Alexander’s 
march and conquest is usually thought of as a 
warof aggression but 1 would rather ihihk of 
It as something predestired ns the 
against human ignorance In ^ 
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met somet^iing that lie tad never met \ tfore 
^omctliioK vshich Mfilc J flfl 1 orfreame him— lie 
met the Indian romd This la what I sbonldlike 
toemiihasHc tint constant unsnerrmgatten 
tion to the things of the mind the life of the 


Shipbuilding In America 
and Great Britain*. 

The Indian and Pastern Engineer writes 
that, 


snirit which is the eternal character of IctJian n)thou/;h a great manj people were inclined 
history and which is ft challenge to us m Europe to consider the Amenean shinbuilding pro- 
The otherclay I was induced to attempt a 
Ttr..on orrithitopnt l«^o^^r.c Iht fcmoio 

mi btaiioful Silonlnla It *a. t«rarf o»l ;; ttt UmW J'”'" P™!; 

™ntl.Dffw«I.ui.lr.J yt»t. oro and tdb ot clMtly^opgh that the Atacnrani hlvt wtttrf 
th«tevtmttpa.dbyl.i. opil iho.t m pontr J 

to anyone t\ho has the gift of religion nndnho hmldert and, at nn, rate for the timnhe g 
leads the conlemplntiie life «,7h that goe. ''i' 

something that alSo stnl.es one yer, maeh-the “'W*™* . '• 

mat gentleness and the dignity of manners I’l® lb' tonnage tnrned out in Ametjmn ynrds 
^othtr thing .1 the happ.ncsSnhich 15 got from "ore Oinn tnicc as raneh ns by all the 

the feeling of kinship with noa human life— the British shipbuilders *<. r H t^sK* 

love of animals birds and flowers and trees and . >* will be of interest to give thefoHowinc 
‘ q.aWa}a IS full of that There goes with f'gu^for the past year lu America the total 
that too the respect for the lives of others the numhcrofshipsbuitt was I 337. having ngTOM 
respect of one man for another however ton«*aRC 103 tons the machine^ 

dii«ent That is the direction 10 which we m mslnlhtioos totallmg 2 591 210 i h p In the 
Europe have yet far to travel We have had »ame pen^ 1 2G8 ships were boiU in Great 
Francis of Assai but how isolated a figure he avUh n gro«8 tonnage of 1 931 709 tons 

18 From that point of view we arc still id « and a maehmery power of 3 200 040 tons 
backward state Wethinktoo much of action. Apart from the disappointmcot of the ‘aat 

for Its own sake merely being active and busy SliJi 

We CO to extremes and extravagances in this it js somewhat unsBt»factery to r«ord 

position for action t^s love of always doing progress was made la WIO 

tooethmc white India goes sometimes to the Jj* ^mpareo with the previous year In lOlS 
other extreme ^^e can each learn from the out 1,244 ships totalling 

.sgitsAr 1840 029 tons gross and on indicated hor*e 

power of 4 322 200 

Though foreigners acknowledge the Having said so much it must, however, ba 
vrorldsdebtto India we Indians ought «n>atked that there is a distmcthopcforthe 
to hPOw and ncWledgn that India dso ;“„':,7„nSrre*Sss“i‘“ffinr'a\ 
istoavrtv great extent indebted to the \menca the respective figures 

world This is one of the wa^s in wbicb being 7C7 and 947 The gross tonnage of these 
can be brought about that international ships ,n the two countrws is iniprotiinately 
and interraaal mutuii understanding for same, being la both eases a few thousand 
titadt Mt Breynn pleaded 

One of the great problems to-day is that each uk " 

race should try to understand the races which naticinatwl Hi* nmnwnt '*nf *^'i**^*!f 

are different from itself Thereis theprobtemof tIniti-,1 Kinwilnm * 1 ** 

aationility and the national 'spine Sfaiiy full to ^ 

rfitDc-norrorstflthe war and xecognaing bow 
Vile have been the fruit* of n strong national 


feding would like to cut it out altogether , but 
after all national character is something too 
Strong to be suppressed To my mmd it is not 
Suppress on of national cli-iracter which we 
" 't hut it is education Among men 

i i-Vioynre*re- .g jjgj nccessanly the,. 


I the United States 

"Where is India’ 


should nm .. _ 

the strongest character 


Two Comparative Sociological 
Studies 

most aggi^.vi'"b^ro^'harthirstrOTg grams' Sociohgx, the 

fonctionand India has pen ns^for eontcmpla- advises the beginner in sociology 

tion Let us recognize the exTreme vaJie and j ‘ora’kc two studies earned onjnore or 
power of thought and thethngs of the nuod “ss independently, of a small villme and 
Aboy. bll, M lyy ..d re* irtAyy rf* hr^C.tj, of k“»T sj gO^g 

» and an empire made tip of a number 

of pnitially self governing States ’ 
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The results of the separate studies should 
then be compared The companson \ronId 
reveal distinct gams and losses m the present 
societies of these kinds Thence arise practical 
problems on the one hand Hoiv can the people 
of the 'Village be given some of the particnlar 
advantages which at present accrue only to 
town life ? and How can the people of the 
town obtain something of the benefits generally 
associated with country life ’ or on the other 
hand How can the independent States 
through federation share some of the ad\ an 
tages which have usually been present onl^ in 
empires ? and How can empires be organised 
that the parts may preserie the gitotest 
amount of individnal hherty autonomy and 
Trariety ’ The beginner shonld actually nnder 
take one or two special investigations in h s 
own social circle pari passu with reading on 
the general principles of sociology 


The Story of an Imprisoned Sonl 
In E’lst Had Tlesi the Countess de 
Couraoa narrates howr Sister Marguerite 
of th& convent of Lamay m France 
educated a girl who was bom blind deaf 
and dumb 

t\hea she realized that she was alone among 
strao'^ers the girl gave way to fits of passion 
that fariy terrided the Ssters Detog nnable 
to express her fcehtigs b> signs she rolled on 
the floor beat the walls and the ground with 
her eletiched fists shrieked barked and displayed 
an amount of nervous energy that taxra not 
onl> the poor nuns patience but also Iheir 
physical strength Thus at diHcreut times they 
took Mane outwalking along country roads 


suddenly in a fit of anger the child w ould throw 
herself on the ground sometimes into a ditch 
and refiise to move The Sisters had to carry her 
back to the Convent her unearthly screams 
bnnging out an astonished crowd and more 
than once the nuns were reproached for their 
cruelty towards a helplfts being whom they 
sought to keep a prisoner ' ’ I 

Nothing daunted, however, Soenr 
(Sister) Marguente began to tram her 
difficult pupil with the result that fourteen 
years after the girl s arrival at Larnay, 
she was thus desenbed by a visitor 

With unernng instinct she can state the age 
of any visitor bv rapidly passing her fingers 
over the latter's features Her thirst for know 
ledge has been a great help to her devoted 
Mistress she learnt her catechism thoroughly 
and also the Old and New Testament with 
ecclesiastical history and the history of France , 
she can make additions subtractions and multi 
plications she knows the geography of France 
and of Europe havnng used the maps made 
expressly for blind students She writes letters 
according to the Broille method expresses herself 
8 mpiy and clearly and seldom makes a fault 
lO spelling She >8 an expert plaverof dominoes 
and has learnt to use a i^pe-wnting taachiae 
where the letters being m relief are easily felt 
by ber deft fingers She can sew and knit neatly 
and rapidly and is an active and cheerful 
member of the large household of Laraay hiot 
oaly IS she on allectionate terms with all the 
nuns she can also talL by s gns to the other 
deaf mutes who are cared for by the ssters 
and who although they can see are generally 
not supenor to Mane in mtellectual develop- 
ment 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Tho Turkish Question 

The Right Hon Saivcd Ameer Ah P C 
vmtes thus in part on the Turkish 
question in the Asiaf/c Peweir of London 
At the gravest enns in the war whendonbta 
and apprehensions had grown up in Moslem 
mmds as to the des gns and intentions of the 
Ml es respectmg Turkey Mr Lloyd George 
speaking n the name of the British nation and 
the rmpre as a whole sail Nor arc we 
fghting to deprive Turkey of its capital nor of 
the nch and renowned lands of Asia Minor ond 
Thrace which arc preiIomiiiantI> Turkish in 


race ’ These w ords del berately and solemnly 
afterd on January G 1916 had the effect of 
allaying the panic which had arisen among the 
Moslems who bad lavishly given their wealth 
and unstinting help to the British cause their 
doubts and appreoensious were removed They 
accepted the uecloration of the Prime hliai«ter 
asasolcma pledge given by and on behalf of 
the British Empire that Constantinople Thrace 
and Turkey Proper would be left intact and 
oninterf rrf with To rai«e an outcry against 
the fiilf Iment of this pledge after full advantage 
of It had been taken by Great BnUwSj' SITOuld 
bv regarded by the 
btea^ of faith. so 
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t! eir lives lu tlie cause' of rngKnil ju tlie firm 
tcl cf tliat tlie worl of rnglmil \\ Qul 1 never be 
1 roken untl if «t tins jtfoeture nt the demand 
of a section of tlie press nn 1 people of I ngland 
the pledge is to be broken the effect to my mmd, 
would bulisastrous ^ 

The charge of cruelty and barhanties 
brought against the lurls has been thus 
rebutted by the \\ ritcr — 

The Turks] ate been tnlleil cruel rulers and 
theylnvc been accused of committing tcmble 
cnines On the other hand the Turkish rulers 
giie to the Jens nlien they /led from the gibbet 
and the stake of Christian Spam n generous 
asyl tn They guaranteed to tlieir non Moslem 
subjects tke/uUcst toleration and serund them 
the freest enjovment of their commanal and 
lel g ous rights Muhammnd H who cap- 
tured Constmtiiiople granted them a charter 
which has been renewed time after time Greeks 
Armenians and Jews have prospered m their 
dom nions and havT enjoved the rights nad 
privileges from R time wl en the word toleration 
was unknown tn Europe Even at the time of 
Alexander Tope the poet the Roreau Cathdlies 
in England bad to pay double land tax The 
Turkish cop tation tax on non Moslems was 
Lghter m conipansoa to tb^ harden cf (he 
revenue on the Turkish Moslems The Turkish 
mlers have ruthlessly suppressed revolutions 
and risings fostered nlrnost aln sys fronf outside 
but IS there any other nation which has not 
been ruthless in repressmg rebellion ? What 
about Kussia ’ Rair rainded people must 
Remember that there are always two tides to 
every question and Turkey has not been 
allowed a hearing up to this time 


Japanese Opinion on the 
Turkish. Question 


The Asian Fenenr is the onlj Engbsb 
monthly in Japan on politics economy, 
&c , of Asm managed and edited by 
Japanese ” As such some of its remarks 
on the Turkish problem deserve attention 


Gffrjuiuds are indeed greatlr esercised oxer 
the"e ominous reports which if true mean the 
death kntU of the list vestige of Asian domina 
tion la Europe Whether Coostantinople is 
placed Under the Anglo 1 reach administration 
and the Turks are allowed to remain there, or 
Whelhcr they arc cleared out of Europe alto- 
gethec, it makes little difference so far as the 
loss of thtindcpendenceand integnty o£ Turkey 
}S concerned Jt will be uithin the recoRectiou 
of onr readers that when the Allies were havioir 
a bard time Ouriug the last -war, they ma& 

? -ofuse promises -of various kinds in rdfjard to 
urkey ^Ir Lloyd Ocorge the 1 rem er of Great 
promised amoug other things Nor 


nrewe fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital 
or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor 
and TJirore which are predoimmotly Turkish 
in race And again '\Vedo not challenge tha 
matatcflance of the Turkish Empire m the 
homel'tiids of (he Turkish race with it* capital 
at Constantinople ' These statements coming 
ns they did from tlie chief spokesman of Critam 
ceeated n profound belief in our minds that at 
the time of the Peace Conference Turkey wouU 
at least 1)6 given the same treatment os the other 
smafl states of Purope We nlso entertained 
the hope that in view of the spiritual relations 
existing lietueen the eighty million Indian 
Mnhomeilan subjects of Eritain and the Sultan 
Great Rritam, out of deferenee to the feeling* 
of her Moslem Subjects nnd in order not to 
alienate them from their nttaeliment to the 
Dntish rule would use her influence with the 
Allies for scainog Turkey ajust and imnartial 
treatment It is however, o rude awaxenmg 
to ns to find that Turkey ts about to be evicted 
from Europe once for all 

It has been claimed that Great Britain's 
policy in the past v as all along fnendly 
towards Turkey. This claim is thus 
commented upon 

It IS DO use disguising the fact that tbs nntisb 
policy towards toe Turkish Empire la the past 
was anything but satisfactory Great Britain ■ 
only interest in the maistnooce of the eo4aUed 
independence and mtegnty ot Turkey was to 
cheek the ngCTe<iive advance of the Rutnans 
on that side However it is of little use now 
to rake up the unpleasant past WTiat is desired 
to4ay bj evey Asian is the pfeventioa of the 
dismemberment of the once glorious Turkish 
Empire 


The observations ofttfC Japanese editor 
on the application of the principle of self 
dftenninatios are worth quotrng 

have already heard how someportidns 
the Empire have been parcelled out and allot 
ted <o Great Bntaia and Trance It pas«es our 
comprcheosion how in the face of the clear aod 
tjnequiv«al promises made by Buch a respoos 
•We aathonty a* the premier of Great Britain, 
xnelilhmgscanbcdoiie However not content 
■wiUi grabbing a greater portion of the Empire 
the AHies are now nfaout to eliminate the Turks 
nlto^ther from Europe and disintegrate the 
great Turkish nation whose legions at one 
time knocked M the gates oT Central and 
if earned out, 

'^l«ct conflict with all canons of* 
politKal and international nioraUtv Wliere 

applied to the case 

applied to Turks as -well wlio 
nre not a whit inferior to the former in aqy 
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respect Or ere wc to understand that there 
one standard of justice for Christians and 
another for XTahomedans ' We hare heird of 
one standard of justice for the \\hite3 and an 
other for the coloured But nor, rvearegoinR 
to hart the edifying spectacle of one standard 
of justice for Christians and another for non 
Christians 

Indeed, what is the world coming to’ Caft 
a e hare any feith m the utterances of tho<e who 
can so easily eat up their own words’ Times 
tmthout number the British Premier and Prest 
dent Wilson made public declarations ‘that the 
Torij'h portions of the Ottoman Empire «ball 
be assured a secure sorercignty ’• And we non 
find that these solemn plrfgcs are gomg to be 
honoured more m the hrench than in the 
obserrance 


“How Persia Died . A Coroner’s 
Inquest ” 

The abqte is the title of an article in 
the Cevtarj' Magaziae (U S A ) Its 
opening sentences are quoted below 

Persia is dead Its death-cefti6cate is the 
Anglo Persian Treaty announced by the British 
Goyernmenton Angust 15 1019 This treaty 
completes for the exclusirc benefit of Great 
EntaiB that sj stematic destruction of Persian 
BOtereigntyinitiated by the Aaglo<Rassian Coo 
yention of 1907 BolaheTited Russia haring 
fallen by the wayside England reaps the full 
profit Persia henceforth takes her place along 
side Egypt Arabia, and Mesopotamia as a 
protectoratCof the Bnti«h Empire Of course 
the thing has been done decently and with due 
regard for the proppetics acconimg to the best 
traditions of British diplomacy But the thing 
has been done and it will not be undone Make 
J10 mistake About that A handful of British 
liberals are, it is true, protesting while French 
impcnaiists arc weeping crocOdUe tears by 
jhnWiig*,^§TRAr\nnuii!r At Ahai- dateinmug'-cyty 
But we should not deeme ourselrcs concemmg 
the power of protests to alter accomplished 
facts Protests ayaded Tery littlf ctwi in pre- 
war days Th^ avail still less now that the 
Great War like all similar conflagrations has 
burned out of mankind what little idealism 
existed and has left a world run by pobtics more 
real than anything conceive<lby the Pan German 
pedants of BctIiu Tins paper is therefore m no 
sense a plea for Persia sometMng that Ho 
longer exists 

In the opinion of the lynter, Mr Loth 
top Stoddard, the first act of the Persian 
tragedy was the Anglo Kn'ssjan Conven 
tionoflOOT 

By this instrument Russia and England who 
had long been exlendiag fueace ovef 

7«j<' io " 


I ersia from north an 1 south irspectively, 
composed tlicir fonacr rivalry and agreed npon 
wdtac amounted to a "Veiled partition of the 
country Tfie convention stipulated that Ru«sia 
should take northern Persia as 1 er 'sphere of. 
influence ' and that England «houId smiUarly 
take the south, with a ‘neutral rone ’ mostly 
des^ between Of course at the head of the 
doenment both England and Russia ‘mutually 
engagwl to fe«pecitheintegnfvand indepeodence 
of Persia’ and sincerely de«ired the preserva- 
tion of order throughout the country and its 
peaceful development as well as the permanent 
eatablishraent of equal advantages for the trade 
and industry ot all other nations , but as every 
diplomatic grab from Morocco to Lorea had 
contained similar stock phrases nobody an the 
world includmg most emphatically the Persian 
people, was m the least deceived as to what vv as 
afoot 

There was only one hindrance to the Anglo- 
Knssian project the Persian people had 
awalened to their country s penl and had jnst 
started a vigorous house-cleaning. 

How this hindrance was remoted or 
ceased to exist is told m succeeding para 
graphs, which bite no space to repro* 
uuce 


‘The Passing of Persia." ^ 

The Asian Rerien has an editorial note 
wath the above heading, showing that liXe 
the Far West the Far East thinks, that 
Persian independence is thmgof the past 
The Japanese editor whites’ 

Amidst the oratorical outbursts and loud 
declarations champtonmg the cau=e of democra 
cy and rights of small nations Persia the 
pjcturelmd of Omar Khayum has at last fallen^ 
n prey to the greed of British Impenabsm, 
Slowly and silently she has been forced to 
become a helot m the harem of the Empire 
In the troubles of Russia and Germany and m 
the exhaustion of France and Italy England 
saw a god sent opportunity for sati«fying her 
long-chenshed ambition for sccurmg an octopus 
hold on the gatevvnj to India with the result 
that one fine morning the world awoke to find 
tbit Persia had mvstcnousJy disappeared from 
the mip of the world as an mdepentlent country 
The \nglo Persian treaty compels Persia 
to recognise Engkind as the mistre«s who must 
guide the financial and milrtaiy destiny of 
Persia Senator Me Cormack of Illinois (USA) 
trnly said m the Senate on August 18th last 
Great Britain made, consummated and ratified 
a treaty with Persia which establishes what 
IS in substance a protectorate over * 
Country ‘ Smee Persia writes Ec 
ppnnLtS to confide it* irmj only 
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officers audits Gnaucesonly to Britisli specialists 
It has no longer force or resources to exercise its 
sovereignty Morchaver A1 Memelic, head 
of the Persian delegntjoa in I’ans, said despoo 
. clently "We can consider only as a master that 
country which interferes in another conntry’s 
financial affairs We were disappointed that 
President Wilson did not protest against »t 
sooner ” ‘ What use is there he concluded 
m President Wilson defending Article X of the 
League of Nations if Egjpt India and Persia 
are not accorded their independence’ 

He expresses the opinion that Persia 
has been sacrificed ostensibly for the 
parposeof keeping up the dependence of 
India on England for Persia coatrols|he 
route to India 

As it IS not natural for any people to 
be satisfied with loss of indepeudence, no 
one need be surprised to read the follow 
ing 

The folloiving press despatch from the 
London correspondent of the NichiNichi is of 
•pecnl significance — - 

‘London, Tanuary 10 — Coasidcrahle anxiety 
u being expressed in England regardiog the 
growing unrest in Persia This is due to the 
opposition of the IVKtnas to the Anglo Persian 
Treatv and nots are taking place everywhere m 
North Persia where the nieclianistn of commu 
nication is interrupted ' 

The above at least deotonstmCes the fact 
that Persia was forced against her will to affix 
her seal to the fatal document depruing her of 
the most valuable and pruable possession she 
bad on earth 

\ 


other There w no doubt about that in the 
mind of any one living in Korea or spending 
even a fleeting daj there , 

Why? A\hx, jn the face of the Koreans 
apparent success m their^upnsing, in tlie fa« ot 
the refonns that have been promised them, 
reforms greater than they would have dared to 
hope for a year ago’ And why, especjalJ^ 
when m the nature of things they can have no 
hope of attaining their end, however great the 
sacnfices * Pirst, because those reforms have 
not yet maternliecd Second, because the 
Koreans arc unshaVably coviiiced they ner«t 
will maten due Third, and most important, 
because the Jvoreans have been crabittcreo 
beyond possibility of reconciliation bj the 
mthlcssness with which the Japanese crosned 
their revolt the atrocities of the troops during 

the dcmoestratioas, the torturing of thousands 

of prisoners and suspects after the deraonstra- 
tions-^U of which, it should be said, 
longer disputed even by the Japanese The 
Koreans are moved aow by only one impulse- 
hate , a hate so unncrsal and intense and 
unreasoning as to be awesome, race hatred w 
Its most extreme and dangerous form The 
questionis not whether this is jiistmed lo the 
extreme to which it goes, the question is not 
whether or not It IS wise, taking into account 
the ultimate good of both peoples Right or 
wrong. It exists It is the pivot on which the 
whole situation turns, the factor by which the 
relation of the Korean and Japanese p'oples will 
be modified, nt least in this generation 

The Asian Jieviev^ does not seek to 
justify the past misdeeds of Japan in 
Korea, it urges on the Japanese nutaonties 
the duty of carrying out a better policy in 
future. 


Korea 

The Kexv Republic (New York) writes 
as follows on tbe Korean problem 

Almost a year ago the Koreans arose in 
-rebellion against the ngid jnilitary rule of Japan 
Tbe uprising was decisirely crushed by Japanese 
armed force Then by way of pacification 
Japan promised and partly instituted a cml ad 
ministration and a program of reforms llcrc 
arc ntt tbe maUnals tor settlement, but no 
Mttlcmcnt. There is no peace m Korea now 
There is no prospect of peace in the near futnrtf 
Unrest i^vnils CNcrywhere, with demonstra 
tions and outbreaks at frequent intervals And 
this IS only a lull before the greater storm that 
IS alrifiit certain to break over the whole 
country m the spring The Koreans are 
irrKoncihble. Tliev are nuco-npromisingly 
determine 1 to forre the issue on thW demand 
lor independence The oiulooi, tlicn ja for na 
nocensing warfare of attrition with passive 
• resistance on otic side nnd military force on the 


To err is human and we do not hesitate io 
admit our mistakes of omission and commis' 
sioa in the past But henceforth we most 
exert ourselves to remedy the defects of bur 
rule in Korea We therefori urge upon the 
authorities to bestow their cureml attention 
not only on the uateriat but also on tbe spiritual 
need ©four Korean fellow snbiects The chief 
object of our rule in Korea is' to promote the 
common happiness matenalas well as spiritual, 
of Japanese and Koreans alike Hence there 
should exist no diserinunation between Japanese 
and Koreans many resjicct whatsoever Jap* 
nnese and Koreans nfe brothers and thej sliould 
look upon one another as such A Korean 
should be regarded as the equal of a Japanese 
m every respect These arc the main ideas 
underlying all the Imperial etlicts issocdfrotn 
tune to lime since the reign of Ilislate Majesty 
Meyi Tvnno o'" blessed memory la conclnsioa 
we hope that our authorities will rise to the 
height of theoccasion aiidloseno time m giviag 
effect to the august wishes contained m the 
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td»ctsaad tlius brujg aljout peace coateatment 
and happiness among our Korean brothers 

TJncomprojmsing Allegiance 
to Truth, Conscience, and Free 
Intelligence , 

In a letter addressed to Mas Eastman 
andpnbhshed m the Liberator {G S A ), 
Remain holland the great author of 
France (Kohel Fnze \\ inner), sajs , 

Truth IS not m the semce of mj passions my 
desires or my hopes Eren should” truth be 
mortal to me I n onld not lore it the less nor 
would I refrain from speaking jt 

I love hnmanrtj Irvish her to become free 
and happy Hut if it should beat the pnee of a 
he or a compromise I \\ould not make that he 
I would refuse the compromise Happiness 
social freedom humanitv are not worth bu>iag 
at the price of the abdication of the mtell gence 
even m the name of a so-called Si/us Pubhea 
The common good is but a word wliere the 
integrity of the individual con«ci«nce is not <ale 
A. social community which could only be saved 
h> the renunciation of free intelligence would sot 
be saved m reality, but lost For it would 
rest upon rotteo bases 

He quotes some words of Gastou 
Pans, spohen at the beginning of his first 
lesson at the College de France in 1870 
while Pans was being besetged 

I pfo/ess without reserve or lunitthatscieuce 
should recognize as her only aim the truth the 
truth for itself taking no aecovtot of the 
consenuenccs good or bad dangerous or liappy 
that this truth might have in practice Jle who 
for patriotic religions [social] or e\en mom! 
reason* permits himself inthc facts whicharethc 
object of his research or mtbecon*equenceswhich 
lie draw s froii them the smallest reticence the 
slightest alteration isnotworthi to have his 
place in the great laboratoiy where loy^ty is 
a title man mdi^pea<a6fc than c/everuess IC 
we thus conceive our ta«lt wc will form far 
beioad the frontiers pf the enemy cations [or 
cla$«e«]n great county which no war makes 
bloQilv which no invader threatens and where 
mmds find that refuge and that union wbeh 
w as oPered them in other times by the Cintaa 
Dei 


Misgivings Of a “Mom Sahib”. 
Mem Sahib 8 views’ published io 
Britain and India make luterestiog read 
ing ^kewtllmakeafcw extracts i 

I have dwelt long on my vision of the village 
Ifc of India for again I would empbasi'c that 
SO per cem of the peopl Ine in inch villages 


And now that the time has ionic to introduce 
these good folk to democratic institutions they 
most follow their town-dwelhng leader* they 
cannot stand still whilst the rest of the world 
mores forwoird The leaders of the new Inti a 
that has come to birth with the passing of tlie 
Reforms Act will it is hoped secure the 
allegiance and capture the hearts and minds of 
the villagers and lead them succe*sfnlly to a 
wider view oflife I most sincerely hope it will 
lead to greater prosperity and Ie«s poverty in the 
villages fewer who live as day labourers, cIo*e 
to the margin of starvation when hard times 
come due to a failure of rains But we must 
guard very carefully lest it also lead to the 
gradual passing of the self sufficient, friendly 
village life with its many home Industrie* anc| 
w here every one knows e\ cry one cl®e 

Her opinion on woman suffrage la 
contained in tw o sentences 

\s 1 hear the demand for \ otes for Women I 
realise the wi«dom ofMr Montagu sjudgment 
That the question goes deep into the social 
system and susceptibilities of India and it can 
only be settled id accordance with the wishes of 
Indians themselves Personally I should wish 
the last clause altered loto the t^ishes of Indian 
nomeo theai'ehes 

She concludes with the expression of 
some misgivings and dwelling al«o on 
their futility 

SotnetiBies my heart mi«gi\es me Is not the 
simple life of the viUagc best after all w here 
wants are few and friendships lifelong and 
caste /ellow holds out the helpuighand to caste 
fellow in time of trouble ’ Is it the nglit ideal 
to draw the vast millions of India into the 
scetbiug \ortex ofour industrial and economic 
and now our political life ’ Haa ewe made *uch 
a wonderful success of onr owu ciiilisation ? 
Have we not brought about the most appalling 
human catastrophe m history aivar that cost 
ten millions oftbe bravest and best lues of all 
countries f 

However these mugivmgs are vam India 
cannot retain her old world isolation alreadv 
the American Standard Oil Company s tin is 
replacing the gracefully shaped water pitcher 
carried on the heads of the aaUage women the 
factorc cotton goods arc finding their wav into 
the Village markets in place of the hand woven 
material* prices arc n^ing fortunes are being 
made in cotton and jute but the even distnbu 
tion of wealth is no rearer The economic net is 
spread As Mr \rontagu«ay< w c must trust ui 
tne goo Iwill and wi*e leadership of India sown 
educated *on» to gnide their country through the 
iv>nod of poi tical transition The nay ot 
leading «trirg8 is over Mayindassors prove 
VfOTthv of the great task in wl ch they are 
henceforward to p1a3 soimportarta part, and 
may Mr iloutagu or whoerer may he tie 
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StfcrUarr of State for India, be gmdea to WIno^e 
wntUdue tlie safeguards against too 

rapid a transition from bureancracy to complete 
fciTgorerujncnt ' 

Extent of High Education of 
■Women in Bengal 
Sonic tMscacres speak solemnfr oftiie 
* menace ' of high education of x^omen in 
Boigil and the conardJt and nle attacks 
on educated Bcug di women insomeBeng'Ui 
plays no\el« nnd short stones andonthe 
Bengali stage are notonous But, nfter 
all uhnt IS the extent of this so-called 
Jiigh education among w omen in n pro 
Mtice containing more than twenty two 
nnd a half million persons of the fair sex ’ 
An article on the education of women m 
Bengal contnlnited to the Jutermfiona/ 
Aevieii ofAfjssjons bi Miss B D Gibson 
faraisbcs the answer 

Of the Arts colleger m Pengal two— tlio«e 
tiudvr gorvrrment uni \iiglcin mivionaty 
riaoagc aent— nto afllatcd up to lie Tl A 
Btnndurd and the 0 ird iKoiuxn Catholic) only 
UP to the intcnneUiate In 1U1“ l.C of tie 
170 \\ Omen »ti dent* w ere m the mtermeilmte or 
h s,l ers ■con lire etnse thus only '’3 women in 
all tlciiRal were douig ime uniitrMti work 
The two ni!««lonan college' draw it eir *tn lent* 
Hrpclt from Calcutta and an tna nt) rtafTcd bjr 
women while the stulcnte of Ikttiunc College 
CO ne from cury part of Dtu^al and of the sta/T 
of tin «e>cnnrcmen 


powers or ns in the case of Mitliraisni to the 
Sun lo particular Another school finds in the 
totemism of sat age tnhts the germ of what 
8ab’<iq««flf/j' eeo/red into a tvorfd reTigion 
He goes on to obsenre — 

The probleid of -religions is in any ca«c an 
exceedingly obsenre one owing to the fact that 
one rehgion borrowed from another to an 
almost incredible extent, and the popularizing 
of mnumcrable different faiths throughoat the 
tugth and breadth of one empire in Romnn 
times added not a little to tbj<s confunon 
\\c are asenstomed to regard the greater 
religions as haring been founded at some «pccific 
epoch ofhistorj but historical rcwarch proves 
cofitlnsitel} thnt this was not the case One 
Tchgton may have been the daughter of another, 
hut most Irequcntly it had nn ancestry of n 
very vancd'kind 


Sholloy’s “AtliBism '* 

We read Dn article in The Jngvtrcrb} 

S Spencer tbnt 

^hellcT was expelled from Oxford m 1811 for, 
writing ft pamphlet on The Necessity bf 
Atheism whKii )ie tent to nil the lendiflg nicu 
in the UniTcrsitv nnd to the bwliopa With a 
letter inritiog ci replj to it* argnmenta Slielley 
cORtiooed (oentl hiTursffftn ntheist <o the /a*C 
TIk entry in the visiter*’ hook nt Montnnaert 
(in which he dewnbed himself in Greek a* a 
loierofmankind a demoernt, and an Atheist ) 
wn* made in iMe In 1822 the year of hts 
death I c still tulliercd to hi* use of the term 
what then did he ramn b\ it* 
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Soul oftte Universe’ eternal SpritifTof lifcand 
death, of happiness and woe” 
Again in the preface to ‘Laon and Crthna’ 
(‘The Revolt oflslam’), SheUey says that m that 
poem "the erroneous and degrading idea which 
' men. have concei\ed of a Supreme Being is 
spohen against, hut not the Supreme Beingit«elf” 
Shelley was deeply impressed by the crimes 
w Inch hare been wrought m the name of God 
The name of God (he saj s) — 

‘‘lias fenced about all crime with holmess 
Still senango er the war polluted world 
For desolation’s watch word ” 

He writes in ‘Queen Mab’ of all the 
darkness and misery, all the intolerance 
and persecution and cruelty, which religion 
i has produced 

Hefdtthit he must dissociate himseh from the 
traaVamirf m'lgsuw >if Ahf 

responsible for such wrongs and suflcnngs and from 

the established religioB of his own day, which was still 

a'cause of narroTiwess and bigotry And so be denied 
the name of God and called himself an atheist In the 
" year of his death he told 1 reUwny that he used the 
word to express his ‘ abhoneftce ot superstition * 1 
» Uleeuptheviotd [he said] as a kmght lakes up a 
gauntlet tn defiance of injustice ' 

Thn finest expression of Shelly s tel gioes faith is 
^ foend in his last complete poem, ‘Adonats It is the 
s-ision of the ' One Spirit whose 

"pbstic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compeUiog there 
All new successions to the forms they wear 
Torturing the unwilling dross that checks Its flight 
To Its own likeness, as each mass they bear , 

And bursting m its beautv and its might 
.From trees and beasts ana men into the Hea%en $ 

Ight 

That Light whose smile kindles the L nn erse 
That beauty m which afl things work and mo\e. 

That beneefetroo which the eclipsing Curse 
Of birth can quench not that sustaining Love 
WTiich through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and se^. 

Bums br^ht or dun as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst ’ 


Egypt’s Plea for Independence. 

The Living Age (Boston) Qhstrxes — 
Cgypts plea for independence is one of the many 
discordant undertones that mar the harmony of Ifw 
concord ot nations We ha>e not heard much of the 
Egyptian side of this questwn and the Satunal Afoit 
rnent cn that country is probably associated m many 
American mmda w ith unpleasant street disorders such as 
recent European experiences have taught us to distrust 
Egypt s case seems to resemble si ghtlj that of the 
Philipp nes Its economic welfare probably will be best 
consulted by continuing the present govermnent The 
opposil on to that government is founded on sentiment 
rather than on self interest But some sp'endid, though 
forgotten, economic arguments wereatfianced mUieir 
day against cur own independence Probably most of 


the Americans who before the war used to drop in for 
afew days every winter at Shepherds Hotel, cherish 
deep doubts of Egypt s abil ty to govern itself and to 
mamtain Its present level of material and s^ci^l well 
being The Egyptians argue that their mafcrt.1* and 
social well being IS after all thcif own affair, and Insist 
cn their fight to pohljca) progress and poverty, if th^ 
prefer that to political repression and prosperity The r 
niorai case is clearly strengthened bv the promise^ to 
withdraw from Egypt at an earlier date, matleby 
formec British administrations These promises add 
ta the long list of examples of the uJeomen cocc of 
trying to combine the functions of sfifesmanship ^ad 
prophecy in ifie *ame officials 

Xeue Zurcher Zettuag informs its 
readers that 

The London Convention of 1840 was the Magna 
Charta upon wh ch Egypt to-dav bated its case before 
the Allied lutions. In several subsequent international 
negotiations Enpt was recognized as an independent 
government ?or instance, fAc Suez Cana/ Sreatv of 
1869 and the Sudan Treaty of 18,7 implied Egyptian 
autonomy Then foDowed the disturunces of iS'^f, 
which were due in first instance to Turkish 
discrimination against Egyptian officers and the nation 
a! resentment that follow^ England intcnrncd to 
protect European interests inviting the assistance of 
France The latter country committed the great error 
of refusing lU cooperation England proceeded very 
cautiously at first and* adopted the role of the* savidr of 
Egyptian ciivhzation'fron: Its arch enemies Hoiceier, 
its provisional occupation gradually assumed the form 
of permanent possession Innumerable promises by 
English statesmen might be quoteil, assuring Egypt 
that British troops would be withdrawn as soon as the 
safety of natives and foreigners in that country 
permuted fn 1834 Gladstonn fixed the date m 
wnihdcawal at four years later Salsbury dechred t 
We desire neither to establish a protectorate over 
^Syp* "Of *0 occupy that country permanently, for 
this wxidd violate our promises The war of 1914 had 
been accompanied by a direct repudiation of this 
statesman s words , 

The w nter then relates how tlie 
Egyptians loyally helped the Alhes during 
the war Tvnth soldiers, labourers and 
matena} resourcesf mth the resalt that 
‘‘General Alleaby stated publicly that * 
Egypt had contributed materially to the 
success of his campaign ” 

In the opinion of this xv nter , 

To-day the Egyptian* will be satsfied with only 
one thing— independence Their agitation has been 
imsfepresented Opponents havx: charactetired tfieir 
movement as host le to Christianity as Pan Islam md 
as pro-German None of these charges is true The ‘ 
Mobammedaos and Chri'tians ate a unit The 
natohal banner flies above either the Crescent cr the 
Cross Coptic priests and Jewi'h rabb s are preaching 
the brotherhood of all Egyptians m the mosque., while 
Muftis-dedare the common love of country in Christian 
churches Egypt entered the war an autonomist 
government It will emerge from the present ert 
ind^iendcnt. It tru' ed in the ideal* proclai 
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t r A1 ICS rtnJ sulTffed for those idcaU The day has 
f t'scd when nations can be t! sposed of hke chattels 
I he closing words of the Egyptian orator «ere 
cectived vnh thunderous applause 'The rgypttan 
r iiion IS conscious of its own uorth It t» the crtdleof 
civli/ation It IS the original mothet of your tuhore 
llie countries of the \\e2t respect it for rts past 
Alesandrii w ts the lighthouse of the Middle Ares 
Now, m the age of democracy we shall not appeal m 
\ un for right and justice \\ e count upon the free 

nations of hranee and Anicnea ANc count, abo\e all 
Upon liberal England to aid us There is an oW eastern 
proterb ■ A bra\-c man keeps his promises *’ Fnglaiid 
nas pro\edduting the last fi\e years that It isa brave 
ration W e expect it to make good the rest of the 
proverb ' 


Prohibition and 'Woman SuflVage. 

The Lm'n^ Age xvntes — 

In Norway, as in America panting the franchise 
Jo women has turned the tide of bw&>t< in favor of 
prohibition , Tlve country will not be precisclv bone 
dry' as a result of the recent referendum, but «t will 
have covered so much of the road in that dreciion as 
to tniVe Its eventual arrival st the hu« d«itialioft 
probable It will be recalled thvt the '^nd navian 
countries hate been, fer many years (he scene <>f 
expermteels to deal ai ih (he I <)uor business by regtiLt 
ton, and that the Colhenbutg system was at one 
time widely advocated in the Un led States 

This tcods to shots that the oah 
gnti«ract 0 f 7 ttnj of denhttg tt lUi the dnnW 
evil is prolubitton. for evidcntlj the 
Gothenburg system liU maav others has 
failed. 


pensste lor the loss of their best workers on the field , 
of battle 

Bat the c^uesttoa is also ashed 
whether Ih/s groujng dismchnation to work is not 
something more than a transient wave of idien^s 
caused by the exhaustion of the war May it not be 
due to a transformation m the mental altitude to hbor 
which we hate hitherto overlooked, and wh ch the 
stress of our present situation has suddenly brought 
into evidence? Is this not, m other words, an evi 
dcnce of moral and econom c d seasc that presents 
to our socK>k>gfSls and economists a problem rendered 
more comply and delicate by the fact that it mam 
fests Itself simultaneously with tfie imperious deniandi 
of labor lor shorter hours and higher wages 7 But it 
IS perfectly clear that if the increase of wages and the 
shorter hours of labor cause a decline of pfoducfiou, 
not only will the working people fail to derive any 
advantage from the change but they will pay relatively 
more in proportion eien to their higher wages for 
everything they buy, and the general welfare of society 
at large will be seriously affected 

The General I edcration of Labor evidently rext • 
this danger for m its 'minimum proCTamme it has 
summatued the demands of the woefeing people in 
the following formuU Maximunt pfixfuetiorj m 
mimmum time for maximum wages Let us observe 
that this formulv iv precise only m appearance, for 
•nxximum wages remains undefined and varies 
according to the idea of the person who tr«es it ffo"* 
ever, ambiguous though the formula, may be, it 
conuins a vital truth— that is, (educing the hours 
of bbor and raising wages must be accompanied by 
an increase or at tcavi by no falling oil, tn production. 

“To.day’s Morals.” 

Referring to nn nrtick by M. Dautni, 
Dcna Inge writes m the Angh rreitclt^ 

Reiieit •— 
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The Virus of Imperialism 
Dr Adolf Jargens notes in Roter Tag 
how 

Desp te a{I the piaus bJe talk about a League of 
Nat ons and the reconc 1 at on ol peoples of d sama 
ment and eternal peace a great t da of impei al st 
sent ment s s ■eep ng o cr the •otid Counlr es 
formerly Opposed to m 1 tar sm Ike the Un ted States 
and Fngland no v demand powerful stand ng arm es 
Scand navia also has caught the cp dem c and s 
rev ng long forgotten colon al projects and buned 
mperalstc dreams. Nor egan journalsts are 
retell ng the talcs of the V k ngs and ther dstant 
vo>ages The Danes are recall ng the t me hen 
Danebrog came do n from hea en n the s ege of 
Re al and the daj s hen Estl on a vas Dan sh Last 
of all S -eden looks even though hes tat ngl^ toward 
the fvjst though ts gare s rem n scent rather than 
ca culat ng 

Norway* wt fers are Jett ng ther thoughts rove 
as the ancent \ k ngs rosed to the rnost distant 
quarters of the otld seekng nev fieldsofemptojmenl 
and enr chment for the r people 

A common saying in the country is 
that Norway s future hes in Siberia 

They have succeeded n gett ng the Pars Confer 
ence to allot Sp trbergen to Norwat Th s as done 
n sp te of the act e bppos t on of the Engl sh Sp trber 
gen Company v.h ch suddenly d scovered that there 
was a vast wealth of marble gold and prec ous stones 
m the country Norwav ho e er must confirm all 
ex. st ng c ghts of Dr t sn subjects and not t 

them oy subsequent leg slat on Matter of fact 
cr ticism reveals that England s generos ty amounts 
a pract ce to perm tt ne Norway to assume some very 
unprofitable pol cc and jud c al burdens leaving the 
econohi c status of the Arch pelago pract cally what 
it as before 


Dsllusoncd n tl sd reel on the terr tor si expan 
son Sts of Norwaj ha e cast greedy ejes upon German 
EastAfrea Howe er cold ater has been cast upon 
ther plans by powerful influences n the government 
that opposed try ng for anjth ng more after 
Sp Ubergen 

England s prompt to take ad -antage of Nor aj s 
greed as an opportun ty to employ ts old pol cj of 
dvde and rule' b) encoutagng the Norwegian 
correspondents n England to ns st that Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands vh chare now Dan sh possess ons 
are anc ent Nor veg an colon es 

Homage to tlie Feasant 
We need to take to heart the lesson 
of honouring peasants contained in the 
foUonuig lines from the Asian ,fferieu 
There is a ennous doll exhibited in the 
Impenaf Museum at Uyeno The curious th ng 
about it 15 that it is an inexpensive peasant doll 
dressed in a straw I at and a straw overcoat 
and yet it is labelled thus Owned by Marquis 
Tokugawa former Lord of Mito 

Fearing that his children would grow up 
Without any Lnoxledge of agriculture and 
feel ng no gratitude to the peasants the key 
indnstry of th s country Mitsakua the great 
lord early m the Tokngawa Shogunate made 
them say CTace to the peasant dolls which 
were placed on their own small tables of 
ozen Indeed the young lords were each 
bade to oSer n grin of r ce to the dolls, hy 
plac ng It on their tiny spread palms b«ore 
beginning to eat This interesting story shows 
how the old feudal lords m this conatrrpmd 
attention to the peasants. 


NOTES 


Suppression of Truth and Sug 
gostion of Falsehood, 

The Gazette of /nAa for April 3 1920 
partvi page781 contains the following — 
The Hon ble Rai Lai t Mohan Chattei^ee 
Bahadur asked — 

47 (tl) lias the attention of Government 
been drawn to the proceedings of a meeting of 
the Senate of the Un vcrsity of Cilcnttn wh ch 
took place in the first week of January last and 
in the course of wh ch it was alleged that grants 
had been pets stentlr refu«ed m a d df the Un 
vers ty ’ 

(1) If so wilt Government mike a statement 


regardmg the making of grants to tl e nniver 
sity of Calcutta and the allegations made at 
the said meeting ? 

This question is misleading m as mneh 
as it was not alleged by anybody at the 
said meeting of the Senate as the question 
suggests It was that grants i^7r aat and 
all purposes in aid of the University had 
been persistently refused -ft bat was 
actually alleged at the aforesaid meeting 
by more than one speaker xv as that grants 
in aid of Post graduate teaching in 
had been persistently refused and 


css 


Tim MODPRH RDVICW POR MA'i, 1020 


an lacoatroverbWe fact The Rai Baliadut 1020 It v.as called to Consider a Tetter 
4 '! a member of Jhe Senate and was present /rom Sir Kashbebary Ghose offering to 
at the meeting in question and, therefore, the Unircrsity a gift of the face value of 
he cannot plead Ignorance ^ Rs 1143,000 '‘to be applied exclusively 

In the reply which the’ Hon ble Mr for purposes of technologial instruction 
Shafi gave to the Rai Dahndur s question and research ” In the letter in which Sir 
he said in part ‘that the Go\ernmentof Rashbeharj made the offer, he ViTote 
India had in no sense abrogated their About six years ago I made o\er to the 
functions (m the manner which would Umrersity ten lakhs of rupees in aid ofthe 
naturally be inferred from the speech [of Unijersity College of Science for the promotion 
o,,. 0.1 o. *rC t of Scientific and Technical Education and Tor 

Sir Asutosh MooKerjee] as reporttd) to a tj,e caitivation and advancement of Science 
Secretary,” and discussed certain corres pure and Applied amongst my countrymen. I 


pondcnce between the University and the 
Education Department of the Government 
of India \Vc presume therefore by the 
bve, that the Government of India are fully 
responsible for Mr Shafia answer As 
the correspondence files ofthe University 
and of the Education Department are not 


understand t^iat although that sura has enabled 
the Unuersity to arrange for instruction and 
and research in Pure Science the University 
has not been able from lack of funds to make 
n similar advance in Applied Science 


That w as why be made a fresh gift 

. .. , Thus it is clear that the meeting ofthe 

and cannot be available to ajouroalist, Senate which wasaspemal meeting, had 
we will not male any remarks on tins been convened for considering the accept 
partofMr Shafisansw^r WewiUquote ance of a proposed endowment for the 
only the concluding paragraph of his teaching of applied science , In the course of 
answer ,*wluch relates to grants his opening speech, Sir Nilratan Sircar, the 

Third whiJe the speaker admitted ao Impe* \ice<haocellor, observed ‘‘^Ye hn% e been 
nil grant in 1^13 of Rs GSOOO his speech com handicapped in many ways and up to the 

”>>» ••“'l anything 

the Government of luUu during the lateryears 

of Minch he treated and he said «e have from Government in this connection Inhis 
repeatedly approached the custodians of the first Convocation Address also, this year, 
public fundi bat we have met with steady and Sir Nilratan said that m the effort of the 

Umvcfaitj met Math persistent refusal the 

Government of India made neu grants of 18 Can Messrs Shaft and Sharp ortheGovem* 
lakhs for purposes of the University that the mcnt of India deny this ’ 
raomngmnl. to Xm.tr>ityomouiitol Tlj Ilon'ble Sir 

SSmi,s° mod?to‘ /Sot“oio'''wli“ Asutosli MooUi]ee mndc m moving the 
the T diication D partment of the Governineot acceptance of the unanimous recommenfla 
of India was created, have totalled 22 lakhs , tion of the Syndicate that the munificent 
that the University We from time to tune gilt of Sir Rashbehary Ghose be cratefullv 

sr^ 's'„,S™tf s? -» * .n,na 

cons dcre 1 along with those of other Universi average intelhgence that liis 

tics a id of elementary industrial and other allegation of refusal of State help and en 
branches of IMucation couragement related to the teaching of 

of Post gtfduvS t "4mg .o'se^tv’” Sm 'K? 
iMtKtteRa. Bahvdar, vsho ostvd fot S™ U 

inrorination, ond Mr vtho supplied speech m sunnort of quoted from hi9 

It evaded that pomt J^h in support of our olservntion, but 

tteiMUprovcvihatweEav "e will quote only two The first roue- 

The snecial ffieetin" of the Senate ,*"* **■“*■ sigmfcauce of the situation thus 
referred tTtoohphU-u the c'rdjuu^*: S“Se.rS.pEn“‘. ‘sp.SS.eS'r 
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to respond in the remotest degree to ’the reqnest 
of the University for liberal financial assistance 
to supplement the munificent gifts of Sir 
•Tarahnath Palit and Sir Rashbehary Ghosc.” 

These gifts, ns the rea'i3er hnotvs, are 
for the promotion of scientific training and 
research. In the next extract from the 
speech of Sir Asutosh Mookeijee which we 
are going to mate, the words italicised by 
us arc those wltich Mr. Shafi quoted in 
the last paragraph of his answer, which* 
we have printed above. But curionsty 
enough Mr. Shafi omitted to quote the 
four immediately ♦preceding sentences, 
which would have dispelled all doubt ns 
to what it was exactly that Sir Asutosh 
complained of. Now for the extract. 

•'AYhat then is the lesson to be learnt from 
this, retrospect ? We have struggled for more 
than seven years to establish a University 
College of Science and Technology which shall be 
the pride, not of Bengal alone but of all India. 
Two of the noblest of my countiymen have been 
unstinted in their bberality in the furtherance 
of this cause. With unbounded generosity they 
have given auay their «e.alth—not their 
ioberitra patrimony, not money amassed by 
the fortunes of speculation— but the savings of 
life-long toil as members of the legal profession, 
lie have.npcatedly appeoaebed the custodians 
of the public funds , » but n e bn re met trtth 
steady aod persistent refusal." 

As if to leave oo doubt as to what pur- 
pose of the University Government was 
charged with not enconraging with 
any kind of aid, the. Rev. Hr J. Watt said 
at the special meeting of the Senate in 
question : 

•q associate myself with the mover and 
seconder of the motion before the Senate The 
morer ot'th'e rc«oiuti6n spoke of some 
, psychological mystery which 'was af the back 
of wbat has been happening during the past 
'ye.irs- .1 am not sure that, there is anjtbwf 
tnj-sterions about it. We know only too well 
from expcrierce in other lands that there arc 
p^plcwho arc entirely blind to the value of 
science, especially of snehscteucc as is proposed 
to Ite acivauccel by the former and prr«en't giiis 
that have been made to the University. Ami 
iudeed J am not sure that ra.aay of u? w bij bail ’ 
been brought up m some of the older schools of 
.->* educalion m’ght not Imvc thought tlmt it was 
a waste of the best energy on the part of mco to 
tod for *uchpuq«>si». . Is it not poi«tbV tMl 
this might be at the hack of' the psyehologscal 
nystery? Dnt tlwrcvs one^thmg certaitt. The* 
. luoTfT has cubed u«, what is the l<s«oa that 
o-tghtto be karat, from Ibus, ‘1 tlJak be La$ 


partially answered his question. We tnu'?t see 
to it that wc turn ont men from the College of 
Science who will have power in future Govern- 
fuents and with the men who will manage 
Governments in’the days that are to come m 
such a way that they shall understand the value 
of science.'* _ •- 

Mr. Shafi has said “that the recurring 
grants to that University amount at 
present to Rs. 1,28,000 a year, and the 
non-recurring grants made to it since 1920 
when the Education Department of the 
Government of India was created, have 
totalled 22 lakhs.” But what have these 
grants to do with the teaching of science 
to post-graduate students ? Moreover, 
our information is that these 22 lakhs 
were given for the construction of hostels 
for other than Government colleges. If 
so, these can scarcely be called grants to 
the University, though they may have been 
given tArou^A it. But even if they .were/ 
given to tlie University, that- fact would' 
not be an answer to the charge of' not 
helping and encouraging the .work of 
post-gradnate teaching m science. _ 

The last clansc m Mr. Shnfi’s Mswer 
is “that the claims of.this University had 
to be considered along with those of other 
fTniversities, and of elementary, industrial 
and other branches of education.'* This is 
really irrelevant. If Mr. Shafi had said 
in n straightforward manner that the 
Government of India could not give an^*- 
thing for <Ae Calcutta tAnVersify Science 
Colley because of their other heavy cduca- 
tiounl expenditure, we could understand 
his answer. But he must know thatitis 

irrelevant matter to confiis<? the issue and 
evade the point under consideration. That 
will never do. The Calcutta Vpiyereity is ; 
not so foolish and selfish as to ask that 
other Universities or elementary, industrial ^ 
and other branches of education should not * 
be encouraged and supported.' IVh.at il'is" 
concerned with’is that.haviug itself made 
some efibrfrs to be worthy of the name of a - 
teaching university, itshonkl receive State 
aid cominensiimte wiflf its own^ endea- 
vours. If other universities have in.*ule or 
in future make equal or greater efibrts in 
the satre direction,' they most be cntitfe^l'H.' 

' to a corresponding mea^sure of State ' ' 
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The Bureaucracy mustunderstand that 
as they haTC repeatedly made it a matter 
for reproach for us that our unuersitics 
are merelj examining bodies and as 
the Calcutta tlni\er‘'ity has tried its best 
to a\ipe off this reproach unless they 
come fora ard to 1 elp it to do so in every 
dirci-tiOn they cannot escape the charge 
of insincerity and hypocrisy 

Incidentally T.e may be alloxved to 
point out that the Calcutta University 
may be misjudged by the public in this 
and other matters from lack of mforma 
tion The goi ernraent gazettes are supplied 
free to many editors (not of course to 
U9 V ho have to pay for them) and others 
may purcha«e them So what Mr Shall 
had to say against the C/oiversity has 
reached the public concemed But the 
Minutes of the University not being avail 
able to the public or to editors cither lor 
cash or for courtesy a sake ignoraace of 
University affairs IS vsidespread True the 
proceedings of the Senate are reported id 
the dailies but these reports are neither 
complete nor accurate So we wrote to 
the Registrar of the Calcutta Unncfsity 
to inquire whether we in our editorial 
capacity could get the Minutes of the 
Unnersit} on payment or without pay 
nient The reply dated the 16tb April 
last was that Minutes of the Syndicate 
find Senate arc not supplied to the public 
They are intended only for Members of the 
Senate ' A Calcutta editor who is also n 
Calcutta graduate may be expected to 
know this But isthcreanyrule, regulation 
byclaw -ordinance, &-c which prevents 
the University from making a new depar 
turc so that those editors -who want 
to be well informed and not to be unfair 
or unjust in their comments on University 
affairs may be aVe to buy the Minutes 
fls thej are issued month after month ’ 
If there be why cannot a Calcutta Univer 
sity Bulletin or a Calcutta Umversity 
Gazette be published containing the Mioo 
tes and other information, and sold for a 
pnee ’ 

Commorclal and Tochnological 
Courses in Calcutta 
University 

As the public may desire to know 


when the Calcutta Unnersity will begin *“ 
to teach Technology for which Sir Rash* 
beharv Ghose has made liis pnnccly 
donation w e mpy say that in reply to a 
letter addressed to the Registrar we were 
informed on the lOtli April last that ‘ the 
proposal for the imtiationof the commercial 
and technological courses in the Universitj 
IS still under consideration of the Govern* 
meat of India * 

India to Take Part in Olympic 
Games 

That Indians will b?nble to compete at 
the Olympic Games at Antw erp in August 
next IS due to the efforts of the Indian 
Olympic Association of which the head 
office is situated in Poona city and the 
general secretary is Mr S R Bhagwat 
H II the Maharaja of Jdmnagar, the 
famous cricketer is to represent India The 
Association requires two lakhs for ifs 
expenses but up to the first March last 
>t bad got only Rs 54^50 IV e suppose 
Sir Dorabji Tata 8 donation of Rs S 000 
was given after that date Indian rajas 
and noblemen have alwajs patronised 
athletics There is no reason why thej 
should not help this movement But 
poorer men maj also help by becoming 
members Tins costs only a rupee Tor 
mcmbersbip forms and any information 
required letters should be addressed to 
the general secretary 

In his progress report no 6 the follow 
mg account IS given of the rciivalofthe 
old Hellenic Olj mpic Games m Europe — 

An Ictcrnattontl Congress was organised in 
Pans in ISO* to discu<s and -dissem uate the 
trnc princ pks of nmateiir sport and one of 
tie subjects mentioned in the agenda paper 
r ferred to thepossib hty ofreMMngtlieOljmpic 
Games Oa January 15 ISJl- M De Couber- 
tin ofirince «ent round a circniar to nil the 
athletica«sociition$ contamingthe follow mg — 
And the last subject on the agenda piper i« the 
request that you \\ ill sanction if not the real sa 
tioo at any rate tie prep-irniton of an inter 
uatioi al agreement that w ill ret ive the Olympic 
Games ui der modem conditions sotlateiery 
t^Hir years the athletic representatives of the 
veOTiil may be brought together and that the 
roltit ofintemationiu comitv may be advanced 
by tl e celcl ration of their chivalrous and peace- 
ful Contests * 

Bj an iiaanimons vole the congress 
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10 San Ut OB upon a svstematc basis under a 

M D ster of He^th . , , . 

11 Carrj ng out of departmental reforms alrcaay 

entmctated and appro cd bj popular op tuon c g 
Act cultural de clopment cxtens on of trgaton ci> 
optrat e mo ement ndustr al and tccl n cal cduca 
ton so table to the needs of the country organ sed 
medcal rclef and encouragement to indgeuons 
systems of med e ne 

\Ve may say generally that this pro 
lo, ..ch «»*.> gtamme has our foil support particularly 
le vew of placng oflenders of the object thereof —though there may be 


corsttu onal oppcTi t on h cl ever may be expedcnl 
and best cdculaUd to g e effect to the popular 11 
ApMt from (he forego ng ms and pr ne pies the 
party platform \ 11 conta n tl e follow ng plants but 
t docs not profess to be exhaust e — 
h rsRUL 


I Repeal of all repress e leg slat on (» g the 
Ro la t Act the Press Act the Arms Act ett.J the 
ntroduel on of trial by a jury ol one son countrymen 
e pec ally n ca es of oliences aga nsl the Slate the 
abol t on of I ^orous m ' ’ *■ 

and ya I reform th the 


all c! sses on a par w th sralat offen'ders n Great difference ofoptnionas regards some tletJuls 
t .u I u 1 such for example as the exact extent of 

2 Secur ng for the labour ng classes agr cultural .Sr «t >/1 

nrd ndustr al afar share of the fru IS of bbour a XiUagC control of OTCr reserved ODd 
fair m n mum wage reasonable hours of utirh decent protected forestS &C 

house accommodat OQ and adjustment of relatonshp \\e do not understand the connotation 
»»■! denotufou of the name Course 
o Contrd of the export of foodstuffs and other Democratic Party andrvedpnot adnere 
nece'sar es of i fe by tar a or by other methods u th to any party 

lu Tef manifesto states that the Party 

^4 Promol OB of Swadc h sm and developmeot of wiU^ork for * an exhaustive declaration 
Ind an Industr cs by all reeogn sed method ncludng ofnghtsvvjtb constitutional guarantees 

State5ubsde_5_andprot«t_vetar_a__^ One of the many objects of a declaration 

of rights 18 the safeguarding of the 
personal liberty of the individual and one 
of tbemost effective « eapoos for sccunng it 


ve tar If 

^ Natonalston of tailxiays and reguUton of 
ra Iway tar ffi by legislat on iv th a view to ass l ^ . , , > . » r 

ndustrial de elopment and to abol sh pr leges and personal liberty of the individual 
fa’DUitsm n the t vr-otk ng 

Retrenchment first and foremost 


d paitment espcc ally n the M btaty exp^ 


"ute*^ is the lodependence of the judiciary The 
programme therefore ought to have 
induded the separation of the judicial from 
the exeCutit e service and the maljog of the 
former entirely independeat of the cxecu 
tivc government The omission is no 


taaat on uhen mperat e or des rabW but taiat on 
graduated accord ng to the capac ty of vat ous classes 
eotporat ons or nd v duals so that the burden may be 
prepott oaate to the means or wealth of the txxpaver 

7 Creat on of a c t ten army ofheeted by Ifuiians 

tia at ler al and mil tary educat on andCommssons 

d Kr m M *on" '>MhoM racial doubt not dehberate the list of planks 

8 UecTu tment of all setv CCS by open compel i>e Dot being eihaustjve but all the same it 


exanunat ons n Ind 

9 Promotion of national un Xj by such means as 
the establ shment of n / gua /ran(a for all Ind a 
Lettcrmcnl of rdat ons bcinecrt followers of dfferent 
tel gtons and e<pccial > a H ndu Aloslcm Entente 

10 Readjustment of pcoV nces on 1 ngo st c bas s 

1 Immediately 
the prov ncc? 


is a senous omission 

We arc m hearty sympathy with the 
object of reducing the prices of foodstuffs 
and conserving their supply but wc hope 
the methods and means to be adopted by 
, „ , the party w ill be eHstic and suited to the 

ng full popular autonomy for conditions prevalent for tlie tim? being in 


pcss ble 


Permanent Rayalwar settlement on the bass of the whole of India or parts tljercof for 
an e j4 1 ble assessment tanffs on exports may in some'circnm 

i^rL. \ and protected Btances defeat the object in new 

S'™ pSi'* “ ,Xbp Parly ad,6a.te, thi remoral of 
i Ab^ueprohb ton bfVeth Bear and Sirbaia secular or social disabilities 

Education tiirough the vernaculars a* bgf at based On castc or custom We do mot 
> rtcp.nd „„p.to,yrf„ I P witaid „ find m tic mMifcsto my particular steps 
of sex. and xp«iai contr butinrs xnd ncrcascd to oc taken for the femovm of any parti 
T Site funds to Mnnc pal tes and cnlar social disabihties Somethmc definite 

Wl Itoud. to 00,0.00. 11 J 

.admns cd m the manifesto It will not do to leave 
t^ removal of social disabihtics'nnattempt 
■stioaum cd till political freedom has been achieved 


, Rcj oral on ?\ 11 ge j atwh. jats w 
at eanilud lil powers 
S \ wl ion o dr nk 
■j Lm nutcr of the fr«n 1 «: w I oul sex 
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One of the plani s is ‘ free and compul 
sorj education without distinction of 
ses As 10 Poona Mr Tilnk'sp'irtrdid 
not in recent months adiocate the s«nn/ 
taneofis compulsory education of both 
boys and girls no matter^ for what 
reasoflSj the manifesto ought to haie men 
tioned whether it is the intention of the 
Party to gire or not to give anv pnontv 
to any sex Our opinion is t&at there 
ought not to be anv priority, but that if 
insurmouutable obstacles make it neccs 
saiy to give ^ority to any sex full pro 
vision must be made first fortheeduca 
tion of all girls for thev havebeen hitherto 
greatly neglected 

Solf goTornment and Self deter* 
znination 

There is an article on ‘ Self government 
and Self-determination” by Mr Sn 
Prakasa in the Hindustan Rextew for 
February which deserves attention He 
says that if he has understood the term 
angUt, he prefers selfdeterrmaatioa to 
sel^oiemment m India 

^“iic Montagu ChclmsfonJ propo«aIs hare 
eemmitted us to what is called the gradual 
attaintoent of respoosiblc goverument Pohti 
ctnns see in it the pure and certain uafoldroent 
of selfgOTeniinent that is thej feel that an 
attempt la to be made to putthc peopleeo masse 
m power through their elected reprcsentatires 
It IS to be taleji for granted that the form of 
self goTeromeot existent in come countries 
13 quite the best form of go\ernment and is 
quite suited for India thateren if it besot 
India, must be made to snit itself to it 
gradually, it may be in the begincinp but 

1 tahe it IS regarded as the last word inpohttcal 
wisdom and India must follow snit. 

Whether I per«onallj Lie that fonn or not 
IS not for me to discuss here Bui the mentahty 
that IS Kl md the proposal* I most jerrenilr 
protest aga nst rnfoired self or responsible 
gOTcmmcnt of lhat sort— tvhatercr digmfed 
namvyou gne to it—only rawons n pcrsislcot 
and ft most uatlcsiraW* attempt to drag India 
bannd la intellecti-al chains behind thetnumihal 
car of rnropcan political scienecantl philosophy 
and force u* ns a partaker in that triumphal 
progress to follow suit It is an attempt if I 
mar say so to bind Irdla 9 soal even if jt]o«<s 
her body 

I therefore 5*3ad for sdT-delfrmjontioa I 
donoti-rar* Ut gmdaal atinianient of »eJ o 
respons h e goTtmesent order the aegis or 


gaidancc of the Bntisli Indtno Covemment 
I desire that the people should have a change 
to say what they actuajl wantj what their 
political ideals arc by what methods do tlity 
arant to be governed whom do tiev wish to 
put m po«itions of power and anthontj , 
etc etc 

He refuses to beliei e that elections seek 
to serve this very purpose 

There ore a few pressing grievances and so 
far as I can see the proposed reforms will not 
eradicate the«e They ma^ only accentuate 
them First of all there is a universal feeling 
for instance that the adcnisistratzos oflodia 
IS too expensive for the means and resources 
of the Indian people With our new Governor 
ships— with the endless squabbles about status 
of one province as compared with that of an 
other and which our politicians mamtam can 
only be secured by over paying the Governor* 
never mind what happens to the people with 
our executive counallors ministers and oQlcers 
of all sorts and sizes with large salaries and 
larger sew department! and establishments I 
bave^a great and growing fear that onr od 
miQistration will become more and tnoreexpen 
sive The Reformed Government mav press 
more heavi^ upon the people than the oa* 
reformed one expensive though the other one 
ohio IS What we want ore cheap locnland 
pe r manent institutions and not expensive iti 
nerant oil India services who follow the letter 
of the law and not the spirit of equity lo con 
foriDity with local needs and requirements m. 
their dealings WTth the people Ue want an m 
expensive and simplilicd system of law and 
despite the Montagu Cbelmsform Report con 
taming good sentiments on the subject I fear 
that more complexity snperflarty aad costli 
ness of law and legal proetdnrc would be the 
resultant lu practice of the Reformed Coua 
cils and Reformed Government. 

He then proceeds to elaborate bis fear 
ii'ti ivtK? ctumTflnvr l1srplay^vlI«Yn^ 

It oidd be now here 

Then we want indnstr al agncultaral com 
mcTcml educational and all other forms of 
social and economic iraproTcment— so much 
more important than mere forms of Govern 
mcnl— so that we tna> be able to In clues ^ 
men in well fed and healthy bod cs and mind* 
la sanitary and social opi ?ting surroncJings 
ondsoon Ml social improvements will under 
the Reform proposals rank after the parch nd 
mmistrative rcqmrcmcrt* These latter with 
tleir rubber Ikv capacity for inf nite expansion 
and wath the prevalent trare for making 
ever more nnl irbre omcivorojs will cut up 
ah— <ioV non. thin aL— the Rva..abl i-orr) 

I urtber taxation wa 1 on y be tl c morv » 

I 2 g aoJ terror ictp shad 
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liarea fine form ofGoxernraciit on paper givwg 
endless opportunities for clever and subtle 
Trains to si o \ off their capac ty for eloquent 
debate br ii ant banter and smart repartee 
round the council table but I see no injproae 
ment— soc al and ccouom c— vouehsafeil for tlie 
general mass— h glier classes or the humble 
middlt. and lower classes— of the dwellers m 
toi\n indcouQtrj 

He therefore pleads for self determi 
aation 

Let our people be asked as to what they 
u ant I^et the consultation be held sympathe 
tically in mansion and in hamlet Let us then 
find out what are the shortcomings of the 
existing adm nistrat \e system And instead of 
add ng to the shortcom ngs by complicating 
the maeh nery of Government let us meet the 
requirements of the people and launch on reforms 
aecordiBgly 

' The ultimate well-being of the Ind an people 
loes not rest on an enforced system of self 
roverument according to notions imported 
roni abroad but m a genu ne system of self 
leteraiwatKin and. by attuning the torm and 
nctl ods of adm nistratioa to (he real needs of 
he people and aecordiog to their innermost 
Jesues and asp nags 

Our cry should therefore be seU determma 
ton and not mere self government These 
words really do and should mean the same 
th ng but they ha\ e del hcrately come to mean 
Tightly or wrongly different things and there 
fore our battle cry must also be changed 
accordingly 

freeman on French Conquests 
Eduard A rreefnan was one of the 
foremost of English historians m the ntid 
Yictorian age In his essay on the Franks 
and the Gauls 18G0 {Historical Essays 
Yol 1) he has something aerj’ caustic to 
saj of the annexations of France He 
would not even spell the naiaes of cities 
by their'French corruptions for,occordiog 
to him our hahit of calling all places by 
French names greatly softens the ugliness 
of French aggression Alsace sounds as if 
it had been a French province from all 
eternity the Teutonic Elsasa suggests 
ideas altogether dilTercnt ' 

^ The truth is that Wl He all nations hare a 
tendency to annexation France stands alone in 
tl < art of veil ng {he uglv features ofannexation 
bj varous ingenious devices There is always 
some elaborate reason for It ^Irencli ingenuity 
never lacks a theory for 'aniUmg whle 
Acietraactsasa here volgarand brutalf gh 
wayman France better Ikes the charactcruf 
nntlegant plausible and icgcnio s swindler 


Accordingly I rceinatt rgorced grcallj 
when eleven years since the above w a** 
written ‘Elsass’ was recovered from the 
vultres of Pans and once more became 
a member of the Germ mic Federation 
The value of historical opinions based on 
partisan politics or patnotic is well 

illustrated by the fact that less than half 
a century after Freeman rejoiced at the 
restoration of Alsace to Germany England 
fought the bloodiest w ar m her history 
partly for the restoration of Alsace to 
France 

We are however, not so'much concern 
ed with 'the long tale of Parisian aggres 
sjon as Freeman puts it, as with the 
fate of the conquered countries We shall 
quote the same authority, not very 'partinl 
to France as we bate seen on the point 
We said at the outset that w rites Free- 


except for the monstrous deceptioas hynhieh 
they have always been defenued the aggres 
sions of Fntice are in no wny more guilty than 
the aggressions of other powers in one import 
ant respect Frsnee has much Jess to ^Bs« er for 
than other conquering states To be conquered 
by France has been at all tunes a le«s immediate 
eMltban to be conquered by Spam Austria, 
or Turkey [l\ by not England also *— Ed 
Af E 1 \ province conquered by France has 

always been really incorporated with France 
no French conquests have ever been kept m the 
condition of subject dependencies their inhabit 
ants ha\e at once been admitted to the rights 
and the wrongs the good and the evil fortune 
of Frenchmen and they have had every career “■ 
o®:red by the French monarchy at once opened 
to them One must allow thit, if conquests 
are to be made this is a generous and liber^ nv 
well as A prudent way of conquering Bat it 
has its bad side also The inhabitants of a 
country conquerel by France become French 

melt and swell the ranks of the aggressors The 
subtle process of denationalisation cats off that 
hope of undong the evil work which always 
exists when a country is kept down under an 
avowea foreign tyranny 

There i3 food for thought in this ob 
scrvation 

Cost per annum of some Services 
lo »ply to a question put in the Indian 
^gislatiyc Council bj khan Sahib Shah 
Nawar Bhutto Mr W H Ilmlej replied 
-Tl c approximate cost per anna n of the 
® before the increases of pav 
recentlv sahetioned was ns follows!— 
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. Rs 

\ Indian Civil Service 2,55,00,000 

Public Works Department, 

■ ProvinciaJ and Imperial 97,00,000 
S Indian Medical Service -tS, 00,000 

^Provincial Civil Service 1,15,00,000 

^klndian Police Service 58,00,000 

' ^ Provincial Police Service- 12,00,000 

' Indian Educational Service 27,00,000 

Provincial Educational Sen-ice 20,00,000 
Indian Forest Service 24,00,000 

The number of Provincial civil servants 
is very niugh larger than that of Indian 
civil servants. Yet the latter used to get 
in the aggregate, even before their recent 
increase of pay, more than double the total 
salaries of the latter. This remark applies 
more or less to the other imperial and 
provincial services. And in comparison 
Tvith the salaries drawn by the correspond- 
ing services in ch-ilised countries outside 
India, the “Indian” setrices have hitherto 
been paid on an extravagantly lavish scale. 
Nevertheless, when military expenditure 
has risen to unimagined heights, and the 
foreign exploiters’ clamour has to be met 
by a very costly railway programme, these 
Overpaid meu of the imperial services are 
the first to get large increments. Prices 
have no doubt risen high But these fat* 
salaried men were never starvelings that 
it should be thought that they were the 
hardest bit by high prices. Moreover, 
in their case, who are mostly Europeans, 
tliere have been two recent conpeosating 
advantages. Owing to changes in the 
rate of exchange foreign articles con- 
sumed bw them are cheaper than be- 
fore, -and* they can now send “home” 
more pounds for feucr rupees than 
ever before. And, therefore, not only 
should the exchange compensatioa allow- 
ances be stopped (Do they continue to be 
paid ?), but tliere ought to be a reduction 
m their salaries in consideration of the 
rupee being worth about twice as many 
pennies as before. But instead of all this, 
we have had actually a large addition to 
their salaries I 

All r government servants have been 
hitherto looked upon as the employees df 
a foreign power rather than as the ser- 
vants of the people Therefore, seeing that 
the foreign ralers paid the employees 


brought from their owp country cxtr.-iva- 
gant salaries, government employees of 
Indian birth baveclamoured for as much aS 
they could extract from the foreign bureau- 
cracy.and this clamour, hasbeen supported 
by the Indian press and the Indian agita- 
tors.- But now that it has dawned upon 
our people that the day of self-rule must 
come and that we must have large sums 
for social and economic betterment, they 
must oppose not only the payment of ex- 
travagant salaries to foreign ofRcials but 
also the increase of the salaries of ofRcials 
of Indian birth whose emoluments are “ 
equal to or higher than those of ofRcials of 
the same or higher class in such countries as 
Japan, the Philippines, Holland, Denmark, ‘ 
&c , all of which are richer than India., 
And it is found that the salaries paid- to 
the Provincial Services w'cre, before any 
recent actual or proposed increase, on this 
scale Therefore, while proftiotions may 
be accelerated, time scales £xed, and other 
improvements effected, we are absolutely - 
opposed to the highest grade salaries being 
still further increased, If in Japan the 
highest salary plus allowance - paid to the ^ 
.local Governors (v/r., to those of Tok/o, ’ 
Osaka, Kyoto, Kanagawa, and Hyogo) is 
5100 yens or Rs. 7650 per annum and the 
lowest 3700 yens or Rs. 4350 per annum, 
there is no reason why our deputy collec- 
tors or extraf-assistant-commissioners 
should clamour for a higher salary tjinn 
Rs. 750 or Rs. SOO per mensem for the 
highest grade. But unfortunately for 
the poor people of India, the highest 
salary of these officers has been fixedat Rs. 
1200 per mensem in some provinces which 
are particularly illiterate and plague- 
stricken. Japan is certainly a richer and 
more expensive country than India. TJje 
lowest judicial courts in Japan are the- , 
district courts There the salaries of the 
Judges range from Rs. 3000 to Rs. 4550 
per annum. ^ The next higher are the 
appeal courts, in which the salaries of the 
Judges range from Rs. 3750 to Rs. 7500 
per annum. The highest judicial court is 
the court of cassation. The President of 
this court gets Rs. 9000 per annum and 
the other Judges from Rs. 3750 to Rs. , -it 
6300 ner annum, All this shows that ' 
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nuiraljcn of tli<? provincinl jiiflfcLiJ *tn’ice 
in Indln me hv no means jioorly paid. 

Tlie men wliosc ptiy onj-lit to jinvcliccn 
considerably increased, and increased first, 
arc the sweepers, the thov.kidars, the 
police constables, the postal and otlier 
]Kon8, the lower grade clerks and other 
minislerial olTiccrs, the primary and middle 
school teachers and the teachers in the 
lower classes of hish schools It is they 
who baie been hardest hit by the high 
rices They ought to have had relief 
rst "We do not mean to say that the 
costofliving of munsifs, swb-juilges, deputy 
collectors, professors in the pro\ metal 
educational service, fic , has not risen . it 
has certainly nsen What we do say is 
that, seeing that most of their and our 
countrymen arc sufTcring sorely from the 
Wgh prices of the necessaries of hfe, they 
' should make up their minds to suffer 
a little as ^-ell. They arc os much 
Interested in tlie success of self-rule ns 
any other class of Indians i and this 
success reguires that the cost of running 
the administrative machine should not 
rise further,— not at any rate until the 
coflntry has grown richer by the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industries Wp 
would appeal to all Indian public servants 
to consider themseUes as literally the 
Servants df the people and tli«r Services 
as so many branches of Philanthropy in 
which all wvnnts of the Motherland are 
to be content with a living wage 

The Shilafat Conferonce and the 
Attitude of the Idosloms 
and the Hindus. 

According to the report published in the 
weekly, edition of the llmdu, Manlana 
Shaukat Ah, president of the recent 
■Jlfadras Presidency Khilnfat Conference, 
said' in the course of his preridcntial 
addres'^ * . ' * ' ' , ^ 

As I Saul tlKre is bo room here for Moderates 
or Estremi'ts. Those who belici e asT\ e believe 
(«fc) Mo«lems,. those who'opposc this socr^ 
cansegoout of the paleof Islam There bno road, 
m between the tw o “roads Islata and tere^. In 
matters of faith there is no room for sweet com- 
^pfosnise to suit the conicnience of acconunod'lt- 
mgpeople 1 would beg our Moderate fnends lo 
■ fully reahsc the js-:ne before us and then write jf 
yon grant that every Indian has a right to AiJI 


freedom of consiccnee, then yon can give no 
lukewarm support, ‘tuch support giics ns great 

I lain If these “fricnil»''1ind re\eroi>cne<i their 
ips and Jinrt left us to ile.-ll w ith the mattvr.cTcr 
so much the letter. Hut then give up all talk of 
"brotliCTly afTrttion and symp.Tlhy," la Iha 
grave crisis those who ore not with us are 
against ns , . 

At this Conference the following resolu- 
tion, among others, was passed 

“In consonance with the spirit of the resola- 
tion adopted hr the All Indi.-v Comniitlee, tins 
Conferaxe, in thetrentof tjieprcscntagiiation 

r roving futile and inelTectire, calls upon all 
nduuis to resort to progressive absteplinn 
from co-operation with Government in the 
following manner:— Pintly, to renonnee all 
honorary posts, titles and rjcmberilup -of 
l..egislative Councils ; secondly, to give np all, 
remunerative posts under Covcmmcnl sen ice; 
thirdly, to give np-oU appointments in the Police 
nnd Military forces , and fourthly, to refuse to 
pay taves to Government. 

Mr. S. Kasturironga -Amangar in 
seconding this resolution saitf that the 
resolution market! the stage nt which 
words gave place to deeds They, nil 
hoped that that stage would not be 
reached, and th.it the present agitation 
would not prove futile nnd melTective. 
That should be the hope of all who love 
India and Cngkind ; for the non-payment 
of tases nod the other serious steps pro- 
posed to be taken in cose of failure of the 
agitation, would bring about a crisis 
whose magnitude cannot now be foreseen. 
But it IS also to be hoped that no , one has 
given his support to the resolution in the 
expectation that in reality he would not 
be railed upon to undergo any sacrifice 
and sufTering implied in the resoluTion/ but 
that the mere menace underlying it would 
su^cc to make the agitation successful. . 

The resolution is solemn and serious ; 
Ahr presaubn^lf word's, concfucfihg wAfi tfie ’ 
pronouncement, “In this grave crisis those 
who are^not -witli us are against us," arc 
very serious in that they contain within, 
tuem the possible seeds of future grave mis- 
understanding, estrangement, and worse, 
wvroen Indian Mo«lems and non-Mos- 
lems ; and Mr.'S. Kastnriranga Aiy-. 

^ovds, reproduced below from - 
the ffittda, urging flic Hindus, as they 
practrcaily do, to surrender their judgment 
. Moslems, cannot be passed over ■' 
wjtnoMt serious consideration. , ‘ 
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^Tiatever tbe Hmda community might feel in. 
this question they ere bound to follow the 
lead of the Mahomedans It was for the 
Mahomedan community to take such steps as 
uere necessary m the attamment of the noble 
object which they had at heart and b«ng 
persons wbo were their brethren owning the 
same motherland whose interests were bonnd 
up m so many ways with those of their Moslem 
countrymen the Hindus were bound to follow 
the lead of the Musalmans It was not only a 
matter of selfpreserration but one of justice 
The chariot of the Indian State may be said to 
be drawm by two horses— Mahomedan and 
Htndn If the Mahomedan horse fafletj for want 
of sustenance— in this case spiritual sustenance 
—It would not do for the Hindu horse to go 
forward 1\asit conceivable if a Mabooiedan 
renounced honoraiy posts tiiles or member 
ship in the Legislative Councils that the Tlmdu 
w ould take them up ’ He them speaker for one 
would be ashamed if any Hindu did it When 
ti\c ^iahomedan3 threw up all posts under 
Government the only reasonable course for the 
llmdus was to follow suit If the Hindus were 
prepared to take that step along with their 
aIo«icm countrymen they would be able to 
bnng moral pressure on those who had got the 
right of deciding upon this qnestioa of the 
KTnlafat «o that the fruits of this agitation 
would at once come mto their hands (Cries of 
Hindu Mushinkijai Khalifat ki Jai ) 

The reasons stated m the sentence com 
pel me to say what I, in my indindoTl ca 
paaty, thint and, feel in the matter Were 
not the welfare of India (of \\ hich I am 
aplnm native equally with the most famous 
Indians) and the permanence of the Hindu 
Moslem entente (on which more than on 
any other human factor the welfare of 
India depends) involved m the matter, I 
would not have wTitten on a subject in 
which mv view's are somewhat different 
from those of the Moslem and Hindu 
leaders of the Khilafat Conference move 
mcnt.for I dislike sinking a discordant 
note nnncccssanij Moreover, Manlana 
Shaukat Ah has plainly cned ‘ Hands off’ 
to all whodo not fully agree with him, and 
as one who values sclfrespcct would 
therefore have kept my lips closed |jut for 
the reasons just stated I shall presently 
say what those Views arc Before doing so, 
and partly in order to indicate why I 
w nte in the first person sincfular, I should 
uj that I am neither nleadcr nor a follow 
C-, nor do I vv sh Ho be cithe- as I am 
unfit to be either I would no* ^tnu dc" 


my judgment to anybody, and I could not 
respect and like anybodj who would 
surrender his judgment to mine I do not 
know that I am even a representative 
man representative, that is to say, of any 
section of the people, large or small 

I think and feel that Mr Lloyd George 
and therefore, the British Government and 
nation whose spokesman he was, ‘are 
bound in honour and righteousness to 
adhere to and carrv out to the very letter 
the pledge implied m the follow mg words 
of his Nor arc we fighting to depnve 
Turkey of its capital or of the nch and 
renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace 
which are predommantly Turkish in race , ’ 
and again, We do not challenge the 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the 
homelands of the Turkish race with its 
capital at Constantinople ” These 
promises reassured the Indian Moslem 
community and made it p’ossible for the 
Bntish Government to obtain recruits 
from It to a larger extent than would 
otherwise have been the case And it 
was with the help of Indian soldiers, 
among whom Musalmans formed a majo 
nty that England won the war in me 
Asiatic possessions of the Sultan of Tur 
key Havmg reaped the full advantage of 
the pledges of Mr Lloyd (Jeorge, it would 
be perfidious dishonourable and unnghtc- 
ous for the Bntish people now to back out 
from the promises in the least on any 
pretext whatsoever The argument from 
Turkish misrule” and “Turkish atrocities 
IS quite irrelevant ? for, even if we take it 
for granted that the Turk 19 as bad as he 
has been desenbed to be, it cannot be 
contended that at the time when Mr, 
Lloyd George made his promises the Turk 
was believed to be different from what he is 
believed to be to daj In fact Gladstone 
and "other Englishmen had years before 
the w nr familiarised the English reading 
public with occupations of misrule and 
cruelty against the Turks In this 
Rcncxi I have repeatedly said v'-hat I 
iliink of the<c accusations It la cunous 
that Englishmen w ith a few exceptions 
dwell onK on the ‘ massacres of the* 
Armenians by the Turl s”, bat have little 
to sav, V wav of ' or 
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contn-dictioa ou ‘the massacres of the 
Turks by the Greeks, the Armenians and the 
Bulgarians ' It is strange that m spite 
of ‘ wholesale’ massacies for marc than 
a generation the Armenians asraall people, 
continue to e'rist and to be strong enough 
numCneaUj and othern^ise to resist and 
even massacre the Turks I One nould 
hare thought that they would be citiuct 
by this tune as hundreds of tribes and 
peoples la North and South America 
Africa and Australasia have been extmet 
on account of the angelic kindness of 
European Christians ' 

1 shall now try to understand why it is 
that Indian Moslems and Hindus are 
called upon to support and act accordmg 
to the resolution printed ahoie Itisnot 
because England one of the Allied oatioos, 
IS ft party to injustice to a foreign nation 
For, if that alone were the reason, the 
Shantung que'stion would have beeu a 
stronger reason for Indians to gire practi 
cal support to a resolution of that kind , 
for China instead of &ghtiag against the 
Allies helped them and os a reward she 
has beeu dispossessed of a big province, 
rich in mineral and other resources ' And 
Persia too, is another friendly foreign 
nation on^^hlch according to Far Western 
Par Eastern and French opimon, England 
has inflicted wrong by practically depn 
viog it of independence But Indiansliave 
not been called upon to tal e any action 
becaiisc of that grave act of injustice 

It cannot again, be that it is because 
it IS feared that England inaj be a party 
to the infliction of wrong on a Moslem 
State that Indians are asked to resolve, if 
need be, to make sacrifices and endure 
suffering For Persia, too is a Moslem 
State, tliough the Persians are for the 
most part Shiahs And it was, unlike 
Turkey, a friendly State , in the case of 
Turkey the final settlement has still to 
come but Persia has already been practi 
cally annexed , and finally, there are other 
parties besides England to the Turkish 
settlement, but m the case of Persia 
England alone -luuit bear the blame 
Moreover, just as during the whr, Indian 
men nnd money and materials wereu^ed 
in tuatic Turkey for rnglands ad 


vantage ao in Persia, too, though to a 
lesser cifent, Indian men, money nod 
materials have been used for England s 
advantage But all these facts have not 
been considered ns sufficient reasons ^fot 
asking Indians to take any kind of 
actiou to prei eat the practical annexation 
of Persia • 

IV’iat, then are the facts uhichmake 
the case of Turkey jiccuUar’ They are 
moinljr two or of tivo kinds The Sultan 
of Turkey is the Khalifa of -the Musalmans 
(I will not consider what the Shiahs 
think that IS a matter for the Moslems to 
settle among themselves) , and theioly 
places of the Musalmans baie hitherto 
lam in his Empire and he has protected 
them According to the Moslem leaders 
oftUe Khilofat movement it is laid down 
mthe Koran, we understand, that, these 
holy places should be under the protection 
of a Moslem soiereign, and the Sultan 
Khalifa has hitherto been that sovereign 

1 have already said that! will not dis 
c uss Shiah opinion —I am quite incompet 
ent to do so- Nor will I consider whether 
the Sunnis are absolutely or largely 
unanimous ui tbeir views Not being in 
touch with either sect, nor having studied 
the Koran I am incompetent to undertake 
the task And even if, I were quabfied, I 
would not, for ob\iou5 reasons, being a 
non Moslem have done it 

The general principle Underhmg the 
Khilafat agitation is that if there be a 
conflict between political considerations 
and religious or spiritual beliefs and 
considerations political considerations 
must gne way Moslems claim that if 
Mr Uqyd le JM-i AAV 

kept that would give a rudeshock to their 
spiritual hehefb, and, therefore they must 
act according to the terms of the resolution 
which has been quoted before In a 
matter hkc this a non Moslem ought not 
to say how Moslems ought to jict If 
they sought the advice of any non Moslem, 
^at \\ ould be another matter It is as 
the attitude of non Moslems, that a 
man hire myself belonging io that class 
may have his sav 

Obviously, non Moslems do not btbeve 
that the Sultan KUahfa hKs anv 
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authority over them ; nor do they go on 
pilgnmageto'the Moslem holy places for 
acquiring religious merit. The Koranic 
injunction that these holy places must be 
situated in an independent Moslem State 
is a reli^ous behef -which binds Moslems 
alone. So if non-Moslems are to act, not 
merely to speak, just as the Modems 
■u'ould act in case the Khilafat agitation 
failed, that would be not because of 
spiritual beliefs but because of political 
considerations and neighbourly sympathy 
To take neighbourly sympathy first. I think 
a non-Moslem who -would fill a vacancy 
caused by the resignation of a Moslem, 
be the post high or humble, must be 
considered very mean, base and utterly 
unworthy, to associate .-with As to 
-U’hether non-Moslems wonld themselres 
act in the same way as the Moslems, as 
regards the giving up of ritles, honoi^c 
distinctions and remunerative posts and 
the non-payment of tastes, that would 
depend on the strength and intensify of 
non-Moslem feeling for and with the Indian 
Moslems Such feeling cannot and ought 
not tobeforced. Never wasfeeling stronger 
and more widespread among the Hindus 
of Bengal than when BengS was parti- 
tioned. 1 only note that even then none 
of the serious steps now propo^sed were 
resorted to. I am not snfiGciently in touch 
-with any section of thepublic, particularly 
outside Bengal, to be able to pronounce 
on the strength, extent and intensify of 
genuine sympathy with the Moslems. I 
can speak only for myself. I do feel for 
Turkey and the Moslems. 1 have never 
sought and never received any titles 
from Government. I have never sought 
election to any legislative council, nor 
wonld do so in future, though I have 
been pressed to do so I have never 
been an office-seeker. So there is nothing 
along these lines that I have to give op 
As regards non payment of taxes, I 
do_ not intend to go so far if the Kbflafat 
agitation fails I do not believe in verbal 
heroism and verbal indirect menace ; 
and, hence, what Iw3l not do, what I 
think I should not do, 1 -w otdd not seem 
to be w illing or ready to do- 

In recent times Indians, m ' ’ own 


persons and in their collective nationhood, 
have been "subjected to grievous wrongs 
and humiliations. These have taken place 
tin India. It is natural for people to-feel 
their own wrongs and insults in their own 
country m'ore than for the wrongs and 
insults inflicted on foreign peoples and in 
foreign lands I am speaking, purely from 
myow'nmdividiialnon-Moslem view-point, 
for I know in the Islamic Brotherhood and 
spiritual matters it is held fhatmo distinc-,. 
tion is to be made between one's own nati\ e 
land and foreign Moslem lands To -re- 
sume what I was saying. As the wrongs 
done to and insults heaped on my' nation 
in India, and also outside of India, have 
not (most probably they ought to have) 
moved me to have recourse to the form 
of passive resistance known as non- 
payment of taxes, I do not think any 
gnevous wrong done to Turkey, which 
would be highly resented by and would 
sorely distress Indian Mnsalmans, W’ould 
or should move me to take that step, 
.though it would imdoubtedly grieve my 
heart and embitter my feelings. > 

Maulana Sbaukat All has said that 
whoever is not wnth him and his co-reli- 
giouists of his way of thinking is against 
them That is a very hard thing to say. 

I know that I cannot and shall not go the 
-whole length with them. Yet I believe I 
am with them to the bumble extent of my 
fecUng and judgment. Though a non- 
Moslem, I am a man, an Asian, an Indian, 
and a neighbour of Indian Musalmans 
These facts impose corresponding duties 
on my shoulders 

As India is a land of many religions, 
would it be nght, wonld it be expedient, 
-would it be safe, to tacitly lay down the* 
principle that, whenever the men of any 
particular faith felt sorely aggrieved 
by onj-thing done, or left undone, or 
contemplated by* the British Govern- 
ment so much so as to resolve to 
resort to non-payment of taxes if the 
grievances -uere not redressed, the' 
followers of all the other faiths should also 
have recourse to the same expedient," on 
pain of being considered enemies by the, 
aggriev cd sect ? I^think not Sneh a 
ciple might land us in great < 
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endless iDter«ectanan misunderstandings, 
squabbles and worse It would also be a 
great tyranny. In matters of con«5eicnce 
and spiritual belief, eacb sect, nay each in 
dmdual should listen to the promptings 
of its or his soul, \\ ithout demandmg that 
others’ consciences or souls must urge 
tlicm with the same promptings These 
others should, of course help to as great 
an extent as their judgment and conscience 
would dictate and should in no case place 
anv direct or indirect obstacle in the way 
of the performance by any sect of its Jegiti 
mate spintual duties 

Apart from Moslem or non Moslem 
considerations, I should now like to say 
something ns to the practicability and 
cspcdiencT of starting a movement for not 
paying taxes or revenues In small areas 
influenced and dominated by a great per 
souahty hke that of Mr M K Gandhi 
and where the inhabitants arc personally 
nggrieiied, it is practicable and expedient 
to start such a movement But tu a large 
country like India where political educa 
tion has not yet progressed far enough 
and political feeling developed sufficiently 
among the bulk of the people, where 
even a mao of Mr Gandhis personality 
is not sufficiently influential in allprovmces, 
and in a matter which is not felt, as far as 
I am aware, by the bulk of the people with 
the intensity of a personal or national 
wrong, the starting of such a tao^ ement of 
passive resistance would at present be 
impracticahle and inexpedient and may 
take or be made to take uMolent turn 
The advice to gii e up posts in the iiohcc 
and military «emces has been probably 
gii en on the assumption that it W ould not 
be necessary to act on the adMCe. based 
on the anticipation tliat full justice would 
be done to Turkey and the holy places of 
Islam Eat a resolution shoidd take all 
contingencies into account If Indian 
Moslems and non Moslems are to r easc 
generally to be police men and soldiers 
some thought ought to be taken as to how 
the bonour of women andlife and property 
are to lx. safeguarded, for an upheaval 
offechsg which is sure to arcoiunany tlic 
btips recommended m the resolution,, may 
probabb unhinge the minds of many 


Indian and non Indnn persons w3io are 
not angelic in character Has such 
thought been tal en? 

27tli April, 1920 Rama\and\ Ciiattcbjce 

Khilafat Conference and 
Non-co'oporation, 

A telegram bearing the signature of 
Mauln Mohammad Akram Khan has 
appeared in the papers winch gites the 
unanimous decision of the Council of the 
All India Central Khilafat. Committee, 
which met at Bombay on the 11th Apnl 
last on the subject of non<o-operation 
It runs as follows — 

Non-co-operation should not he started thl 
peace terms are officially known or until a 
submission lias been mane to H M ’s Govern 
meat by deputation hereinafter mentioned for 
declaration of peace terms and the period fixed 
therein has expired To expedite matters and 
remove tension and to explain correct senti 
ment of the Bmdus and Mnsalmans subject to 
Viceregal consent a deputation consisting of 
Mr Gandhi and Mauhina Abul Kolam Asad 
should proceed to England with such company 
•os they desire with instruetioos not to stay 
beyond one month inEnglond During absence ot 
tbedeputation the principle of aon<o operation 
as the only remedV open to India should be 
prevebed and popularised to the utmost catent 
Organisation should be formed to enforce non 
cooperation where necessary 

Accordwg to the proceedmgs of the meeting 
further deputation to England bos totally 
been postponed but Mahatma Gandhi s party 
will only sail to England to clearly explain the 
last decisive message to the throne 

It IS to be hoped that the Turkish 
settlement would be such as to m^e 
non-co-operation’ unnecessary It would 
be useful to habituate the people to 
calmly think and decide in what cir 
cumstance and to what extent what 
sort of oon-co operation may be resorted 
to 

Tho Panjab iTragedy. 

At the National Wed meetmg held m 
Bombay on the l3th April last the 
following message from Snyat Rabindra 
Nath Tagore was read by Mr C F 
Andrew s — 

...r been done in the name- 

of la V m the I uninb Such terrible cmpfions 
'‘■en-cy Of wreckage Of ideMs 
behind them What happened in Jalhmwala 
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•BagU was itself a monstrous progeny of a mons- 
trous war whicli for four years had been defiling 
God’s world with fire and poison, pbysk^ 
and moral. ' 

The immenseness of the sin through which 
humanity has wad^ across its blood-red length 
of agony has spread callousness in the minds of 
those who have power in their hands with no 
check of sympathy within, of fear of resistance 
without. The cowardliness of the powerful who 
own no shame in using their machines of 
friehtftdness n^on the unarmed and unwarned 
laagers, and inflicting unspeakable hnmilia- 
tions upon their fellow-beings behind the screen 
of an indecent mockery of justice, and yet not 
feelmg for a moment that it was the meanest 
form of insult to their own manhood, has be- 
come only possible through the opportunity 
which the late war had given to man for 
constantly outraging his own higher nature, 
trampling truth and honour under foot. 

This disruption of the basis of civilisation 
will continue to produce a series of moral earth- 
quakes and men will have to he ready for still 
further suffenngs That the balance will take 
a long time to be restored is clearly seen by 
the suicidal ferocity of vengefulaess ominously 
tinging red the atmosphere of the peace deli- 
berations. 

But we' have no place in these orgies of 
triumphant powers rending the world into lists 
aceordiag to their own purposes What most 
concerns us is to know that moral degr^ation 
not only pursues the people infiictiag indigni- 
ties upon the helpless, but also their victims, 
^e dastardliness of cruel inj'ustice confident 
of its impunity la ugly and mean, but the dear 
and impotent anger which they are apt to 
breed upon the minds of the weak are no less 
abject. . • 

• Brothers, when physical force in its arrogant 
faith ia itself tries to crush the spirit of man, 
then comes the time for him to assert that 
his soul is indomitable. We shall refuse to be 
afraid odd to own moral defeat, bat shall not 
Jv jdiettshiig' Jn juir Jiearts -fhul jlceams jif 
retaliation. The time has come for the victims 
to be tbe victors m the field of righteousness. 
When brother spills the blood of his brother 
and exults in his own sin, giving it a hjgh- 
souodmg name, when he tries to keep the blood- 
stains fresh on the soil by a memorial of bis 
anger, then God in shame conceals it under his 
cen grass and the sweet punty of his flower, 
e, who have witnessed the wholesafe slaughter 
of the innocent in our own neighbourhood, let us 
accept God’s own office ana coierthe blood- 
stains of injury with our prayer, “With thy 
graciousness, O Tcrnble, for ever save us ” For 
tbe true grace comes from tbe terrnble who 
can save our soul from fear of suffering and 
death in the very midst of terror, and from 
-vindictiveness in defiance of injury. 

“Let us take our lesson from His hand eveit"’ 


when the smart of the pain and insult is still 
fresh— the lesson that nll meanness, cnielt>' and 
untmth are for the obscuritjr of oblivion and 
only noble and true are for eternity. Let 
those who will, trj’ to burden the minds of the 
future with stones carrying the black memory ' 
of wrongs and their anger, but let us bequeath 
to the generations to come a memorial of that 
only which we can revere. Let ns be grateful 
to our forefathers who have left ns the image 
of oar Buddha who conquered self, preached 
for^reness and spread his love wide in time and 
space. 

With the lofty and benignant spirit of 
the Poet’s message I am in reverent sym- 
pathy. Some have concluded from the - 
message that the Poet is opposed to the 
Jalianwala Bagh Memorial - project. It 
does not seem clear to me that he is ac- 
tually opposed to it. He is indifferent, it 
appears. But what is clear is that, memo- 
rial or no memorial, he is absolutely op- 
posed to Indians harbouring either fear or 
vengefulaess. . 

1 do not desire any kind of memorial ^ 
whidi will rouse feelings of revenge or 
anger. But at the same time I do wish 
that the innocent men, women and child- 
ren who lost their lives in the Bagh 
should be remembered b^ their country- 
men. The Bengali pilgrim women who 
were on board tbe St. Lanreacc, and who 
lost their lives owing to the wrecking of 
the vessel by a cyclone, have had a memo- 
rial tablet placed by their European sisters 
on the wall of a bathing ghat close to the ' 
Howrah Bridge. Those who have • lost 
their lives by the fury, not of the elements, 
but, of man, deserve a memorial of loving 
compassion. Among them, too, there 
were "pilgrims on the occasion of the 
Baisakhi Fair. And they lost their lives ' 
in vicarious suffering as it were, though'- 
not volunta^, for the misdeeds of some 
of their infuriated countrymen. Moreover, 
it would he necessary to commemorate 
the devotion of a RatanDevi, and possibly 
of others like her, who searched out her 
husband’s dead body from among heaps 
of corpses in that Field of Death and 
guarded it all night from being mangled 
and desecrated by dogs and jackals, in 
defiance of the martial law orders. 
^.'j^Hmdns andMusalmans coming together 
' ’ purpose and meeting a common 
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death znav be tvortbv of commeroora financial and militan burden^ 

tioa This suggests that the mandates a\hicu 

Pethnps it may not be impossible to ha\c been accepted bj different politically 
impart to the menional such a character philanthropic nattons have been accepted 
as i\ ill excite in the beholders sorrow and because they are hicrative jobs 
piWfor both the slavers and the slaio Smee the above was written a oan 
sorrow' and pity for the bodily death of Remo cable dated April 25, has appeared 
the slam sorrow and pity for the spiritual in the papers stating that ‘ The conference 
hfelessness (temporary it ts hoped) of the has entrusted Bntain with m^anda^ for 
slayers 

I am reminded per force that history 
has to be truthful recording both the good 
end the evil wrought in course of Time 
So that thongh there is no structure to 
commemorate the massacre of Glencoe no 
ediSccs to commemorate the carnage per 


Mesopotamia and Palestine and France 
with mandate for Svna ” It is certain 
these mandates do not imply heavy 
financial and military burdens 
British Sacrifice for Great Purposes 
Socakinc oa the British budget "Mr 

cuiutca lu cuuiuicui<Jxui.<x liic l»ci uu ■.»»». ^ o 

petratedhythe orders of a Nadir Shah a Asquith emphasised that sinro the Mt 
Timur Lang or a Chengis khan history break of war Britain had devoted thii^ 
does not allow us to forget these bloody s** per cent of the revenue to ® 

deeds So, should there, be no raemonal cost of war This was a unique rcc 
at JnUaawala Bagh history will not a«ong the belligerents and exmnphficd 
agree to bury the enormities committed the willingness of the British to male 
bybothEuropeansandlodiansinobhvion great sacrifices for great pu^o*w 
It 18 undoubtedly bad to be re%eogcful do not understand how it is unique 
But unless both evil and good are known From the Indian financial statement lor 
how 18 the olution of humanity to be 1919 20 it is seen that 63 per cent 
understood’ Even creative art ns of the reienues of India have l«en spent for 
practised by the greatest poets painters military purposes In 1918 19 India s mih 
kc. does not create and record merely tnry eipenditnre w as 61 6 per cent of her 
that which IS good but much also that is 1" 1050 51. ,<* tt 

sinister and wacked 

lliavc said that I do not want any 
mcmonal which will rouse anger But 
there can be no memorial at Jatianwala 
Bagh which will not indirccUy call to 

mind the heinous crimes committed during British mentality — 
the British penod of Panjab historv (i?euters Spee/n/Sirnce) 

It is n pity that it should be so But London April 19 

just ns there are many stony stmcturcs Leclurmf; on the Ports of india before the 
telling of beneficence and utihtananism of Arts Sir George Buchanan urged that 

in India during British rule, there may th® best solution of the problem of requirements 
be n stony structure showing a bit of the com^Mteat 


revenues In 1920 21, it is estimated it 
would be fortythree per cent 
DoFoIopmont of Ports and Railw'oys 
a Prime Necessity in India I 


The following throw s a lund light on 


other side of the shiidd— all composioj 
together an impartial History in Stone 
27 4 20 Katnananda Chattenee 
Mandates a Lucrative Job 
Reuters telegram from San Remo 


communtcntions dealing -with tlie radways 
inland waterways nod ports The control of 
ports should be m U c shape of guidiog the 
1*0* ^y the interest of the Empire rather than 
interference with the details But at the same 
time there shoul I he ms stence on execution of 
thcMtally iBiportaat > 


atatingthat A letter from the League of there shouM be deidopment of newports fairly 


Nations \\ ,, 

\trecTnn on the gronnd that the covenant 
docs not 1 rovide powers necessary for it 


nl.o pomluis out tLit mandate Impto ^ 


pres d ng «aid that the first 
need of in 1 a wis to increase thepeoplef 
stanlard ofl nnj, ard V — ’ ’ •’ - * 
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railways 1*116 lectuter s suggestioa of a 
central control of the departmeot had alreadr 
been put forward m connection with the Reform 
scheme and allocation of poners to local 
Goiemments i\as a matter which was still 
being considered but the lectnrer had made out 
a stroag-ca^ for arrangement 

Ports and railways v?e ccrtamly do 
require But they are not^ prime necessity 
If agriculture be extended and improved 
and if there be more and better products 
from more cottage and factory ludnstnes 
of our own then alone can railways and 
ports as distributing agencies make ns 
wealthier But to produce more we must 
hare healthier and better nourished bodies 
and more and better general agricultural 
and. technical education That shows 
where we ought to begin In the absence 
of greater Zudian producing capaaty more 
ports and railw ay« can only make ns in 
tnnsically poorer by the flooding of our 
markets in the remotest Tillages by for 
eign products thereby killing our few 
remaimog industries and also by the 
carrying off of our food stocks and raw 
matenols to foreign conotries 
An Irish Verdict 

London April IS 
At the inquest on the Lord Maroc of Cork 
the found that the Rojal Insh Consta 
bula^ had planned the murder with the conni 
vance of the British Government and returned 
a verdict of wilful murder against Mr Lloyd 
George Lord French Mr hfaepberson and 
others —■ Renier 

If the Jalianwala Eagh massacre had 
tal en place m Ireland whoni would an 
Insh Jury have found guilty of murder’ 

New Policy m Ireland 

London April 23 
The Dailv Chronicle states that the Govern 
ment has decided upon a new policy in Ireland 
mcluding cessation of ra ds on seditious litem 
ture etc Arrests wall henceforth be confined to 
murderers A number of minor irritating restne 
tions will be removed 

London- Apid 26 
\t question time in the Honse of Commons 
Mr Booar Law stated that the Government 8 
Jrj»hpoL j-coatiBved to be to protect ibe lives 
and property of the law abiding cifazens 
(Cheers ) All steps necessary for that would 
be token- The suggestion, that Lord French 
had been mvited to res gn Was Unfounded — 
Renter 


The two ielegrams printed above show 
that the Bntish Government have been 
compelled to recognise that the policy of 
repression has been a failure in Ireland 
Even the fear of what will the Indian 
rerolatiomsts and extremists thinl. has 
not prevented a change of pohej m that 
island 

The following condensed report of a 
debate m the House of Commons makes 
the seriousness of the situation m Ireland 
clearer than prCMOus reviews of Irish 
affairs — 

London Apt! 26 

In the Hoii_e of Commons lo>da% Lord Robert 
Cecil drew attent on to the state of Ireland He 
sa d the pos t on was more ser ous than at ati} t me 
dur ng the last hundred years S xteen murders had 
been cgnuntled o the bst three weeks and th^y now 
ateracedone per day There was absolute collapse 
of the svstera of cslisaton guarantee ng the 
bv-es u( the citireos He ertesed the wthocasa! 
of the police from the country d stsicts and aurbut 
ed to that the subsequent lawlessaess There was 
he sad no co^rdnaton betVKn soldiers and the 
polce If conactoru were at present unobtanable 
the la t should be altered w th a \ ew to secur ng 
(a ness to all parties If necessary the prsorers 
should ba brought to tngland for tral Sold ere 
should be used to protect the polee Unless 
Gosernment proved thexr capaety to govern we 
would dr ft through anarchy and hum liat on to ten 
It sh Repvbl c 

Mr Bonar Lav regretbng the nopportuates 
of the present debate po nted out that every weapon 
of law n Ireland had keen enforced as far as 
possble Trials n. England \-ould be useless 
unless evdenee could be secured from Ireland- 
Such tr als would be regarded by Jr shmen as 
«wse than court mart al> As regards arrest w thooC 
tr al he sa d that the system of terrorism was 
i-idesprcad and its as impossble to get evidence, 
ahhough n manj ca„es the offenders were kno m 
In such circumstances he defied anyone to say, 
(ifcrif sucA persons srtouib* fie aiHn erf cont'nuerf 
1 berty to further consp rae es against their feflo ^ 
countrymen As regards hunger sir k ng the 
Govemmimt u-ere prepared to do anyth ng to 
preient ther becom ng martyrs so long as they 
were unable to carrj on the offtnees under the 
sDSpcion of uhcb thej nwe arrested He pa d 
the hghest tr bute to Lord French who had the 
Governments full confidence Ihe condton of 
ltdand was deporahle and ntterly lamentable It 
was the first essental that the Cond lions should 
not be allowed to com nue It was jsne of the 
Itagedes m the h story of the world that such a 
state of affairs should have arisen between Ireland 
and this country The Government was deferm netf 
tq use their utmost po er to restore decent cordi 
tiona Hebelrered that despt» the greatest d-fficult 
es the C would succeed He expressed 

^ was already begmung 

He overnmen' were go ng to 
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If) ta con\ nee reasonable Ir shmen and tie wld 
that the> \ ere deal ng )UStly w Ih If land H the 
Go\ernment falcd after a reasonable t me (tmust 
be remembered t look a long t me dut ng the 
pretnous per od of unrest) after g v ng prooT that 
they had done e crjlhng to restore order then the 
C 0 eminent ought not to cont nue to ex st He 
added that the Government refused no powers asked 
for by the Ir sh cxccut vc — Reuter 

Turkish Treaty 

The KhsKfat Deputation m England 
hare cmpliaticnllj protested against the 
occupation of Constantinople by British 
miUtarv and naval forces in the name of 
the Allies thus placing the Khalifa m dis 
tress and also against the arrest and 
deportation of the Sheikh ul Islam as an 
outrage upon Islam On the top of these 
causes of sorrow and resentment come the 
details of the decision understood to have 
been arrived at as regards the Turkish em 
piTC They arc compiled below from Reu 
ter 8 telegrams 

It b understood that the Confereoee 1 as 
decided to establish two comnissioas for the 
control of the Strait8~-one tml tary the other 
admin strative The latter will be charged with 
regulations for the ose of the btraits dues 
detaHt of navigation etc A military commis 
non will control the All ed force which guards 
the Straits to ensure free passage to peace and 
WOT The clause of treaty will declare that 
the passage of the Straits shaft be free Military 
forces willbe placed on GallpoU and opposite 
Side of the Dardanelles 

The conference has entrusted Dntain with 
mandates for Mesopotamia and Palestine and 
France with mandate for Syria. 

The Conference has decided upon the incorpo 
ration of the Bolfo ir declaration in the Peace 
Treaty with Turkey providing for Palestine 
I becoming the national home ot the Jews subject 
to the nghts of Arabs and Jewish nationals in 
other countries 

Italy will have the mandate over the whole 
of \lbinia 

It 13 I nderstood that tl e Turkish snzcrainty 
over Smyrna will be indicated by the fact that 
the population w 11 not be entitled to send 
delegates to the GrecL. Parliament but at the 
end of fix e years the local Smyrna Parliament 
will have the right of voting in favour of union 
wath Greece and in such event Turkish snzerainty 
willcease Turkish sox ere gnty in Europe will 
be conf ned to the area witlun the Cliatalja lines 

1 DoatliofMr Ramanujam, pRg 
Bv the death of Mr Ramaniijtm, pr s 
India and the world lose a pure matlicma 
tician of the first rank IIis election to be 


a Fellow of the Royal Society while still a^ 
young man shed a lustre on India and his 
nati\c province of Madras Ills untimely 
death will be deeply mourned all over 
India He was India's first F R S 


Death of Pandit Satish Chandra 
Vidyabhushan 

Moliamahopadhyay Pandit Satish 
Chandra Vidj abhushan M a , rb n , 
Pnncipal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, 
whose death is announced in the papers, 
was well known in India and abroad for 
bis scholarly knowledge of F^li, Indian 
philosophy and ancient Indian history 
He was a very good man He had no 
malice in his nature His habits were simple 
and manners exceedingly gentle He was 
the author of several learned works 

In October last when we were in Pun 
close to a house which he occupied w^th 
two of his sons he seemed to be in greatly 
depressed spints and told us many things 
which oidy a mao who his had premoai 
tion of early death broods upon We did 
not then imagine that he would pass 
away so early 


“Hamid Ahmad a Martyr of 
Conscience ” 

The /nefepeodent says that m the case 
la which Mr I^mid Ahmad was bound 
over under Section 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code for good behaviour for one 
year with two sccunties of Rs 250 each 
and personal surety of Rs 500 in connec 
tion with some speeches of his on the 
quesbOQ of the Khilafat, the accused 
havmg declined to furnish the sureties 
went to gaol That is the only honor 
able course for a man who thinks that 
what he has said is true and right 


•iiengaus in uonarv’ 

This IS the heading of an editorial note 
r * Socinl Reformer in which 

the following sentences occur — 

Ocneahs domtciUd m Debar arc ncita 
mg lor separate representation in tl e proTmcial 
comcij It ig mconceivnblc to us what special 
which are not 
rA native inhabitants of Debar A 
ovimoftbiskml emanating from -x community 
the most politicnlly advanced 
la the country i» deplorable Peopl whog<#> 
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.from one part of the country to another, have 
' no tight to form a caTC by theraselres, instead 
of identifying themselves with the people.” 

Before commcating on the abot'e extract 
let us say that our objection to separate 
representation is so strongand deep-rooted 
that if the home of our ancestors and of 
ourselves or our own domicile had l>ecn 
situated in the administrative province 
of Bihar and Orissa, not only would we 
not have claimed or agitat^ for such 
representation but even if given the right 
we would not have exercised it 

Our contemporarv is mistaken in think- 
ing that the Bengalis living in the admini- 
strative province of Bihar and Orissa 
are all or for the most part people who 
have gone from Bengal and settled perma- 
nently or temporarily in Bihar and Onssa. 
That is not the case. These Bengalis are 
for the most part permanent and autoch- 
thonous inhabitants of tracts of coaotry 
which, until regentlv, have been from., 
olden times integral parts of Bengal 
and have been Bengali-speaking for the 
most part. So that the real truth is that 
some parts of linguistic and natural Bengal 
have been for administrative purposes 
iucluded in the province of Bibar and 
Orissa. In the Census Report of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Sikkim, parti, p. 
386, it is stated that "in Bihar and Orissa 
it [Bengalijis spoken by2, 293,000 orGper 
cent, of the total population, the border 
districts of Pumea, the Sonthal Parganas, 
Manbhum and Singhbhum accounting for 
. over nine-tenths of the total number.” 
Now, in these border districts, most of 
the Bengali-speaking persons are autocli- 
fhonous. In the same Census Report, 
pp. 167-8, it is stated that • 

“Bengal gains no less than 1,087,000 persons 
by the balance of migration between it and 
■Bihar and Ori«sa. The nninher of Bengali 
emigrants present in the latter province at the 
time of the census ii as on/y 165,000,...,^. The 
immigrants to Bengal from Bihar and Orissa 
nere nearly 8 times as many, amountio^to 
1,253,000, or on6~thirtietb of the total popn/a- 
tion [of Bihar and Orissa], among whom 
there were 8 males toeverv female.” (The italics 
are onrs). 

This clearly ' that out of nearly 
23 lakhs of r ^ administrarive 


province of Bihar and Orissa only 165,000 
can be spoken of as immigrants or settlers. 

Whatever our own personal opinion 
mar be, as In Bihar and Oris.sa separate, 
representation has been gi\ cn to and ac- 
cepted bv the llusalnmns, Anglo-Indians 
and Indian Christians also, Bengalis alone 
cannot be specially blamed. And it is not 
unnatural and unreasonable for them to 
think that if thej' are to have and exercise 
the right of separate representation it 
should be proportionate to their number 
and importance. 

As for their “special interests’’, the duty 
of “identifying themselves withthepeople,”’ 
^'C , our contemporary perhaps does 
not know that the “doraicilcd" Bengalis in 
Bibar and Orisea, ns Oiey are called, 
have not the same claims to educational ■ 
scholarships and of admission to educa- 
tional institutions, particularly to medical 
and engineering institutions, as autoch-^ 
thonoas Bihans and Oriyas- have. And, * 
speaking generally, when a Bengali is , 
appointed to a government post or 
one already in State service receives 
some notable charge, a clamour is 
raised in the Bibari press. It is not our 
intention to decide who is right or who is 
wrong, or whether in every case when such 
clamouiL is raised the man chosen is a 
“domiciled” Bengali or one imported 
direct from Bengal. We only want 
to say that papers like the Searehligbt 
cannot consistently call upon the Bengalis 
to identify themselves with the Biharis 
or else to “cross the border,” and at tie 
same time raise such outcry every now 
anif then and' support tlie edncatibual 
discriminations against the Bengalis. 

When the other day the Searchlight 
passed a conditional order upon the 
Bengalis to "cross the border”, it for- 
got that it ■was not the organ of an 
•independent country like the U. S. A. 
or even of an autonomous dominion ' 
like Canada. The Bihari is as much a 
slave as the Bengali, and therefore it does 
not'^become either to indulge in heroic 
or insolent language. Neither the Bihari 
nor the Bengali can order who shall or 
shall not dwell in his home provipce 5 , 
shonld the British Gv 1. ■ ^ 
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all permanent import and export of ho 
man cirj,o between tl e pro ince'smust 
cense innn% times more B b ms than 
Be gal s would ha\e to cross the border 
This is our respectful submission to the 
SearcfiA^’/it 

Air Gandhi Joins AH India Homo 
Rule League 


log la the province there is & demand 
for such a paper Then there is the need 
of suppKing information and gniuanee 
relating to all important fields of human 
thought and activity throughout India 
and the civilised countnes of the world 
outside Ind a —a task of immense magm 
tude which it would require not one but 
at least a dozen dailies adequately to 


An Associated P ess me«sage stntes 
that Mr M K Gandl 1 1 as jo nc<l the All 
India Home Rule LengUe an 1 accepted tlie 
office of the president the League Mr 
Gandhi writing to the press in that connec 
tion savs that he w ould engage the League 
if he can carry the members wath him in 
activities such as the promotion of Swa 
deshi Hindu Moslem unity with special 
reference to Khilafat acceptance of Hindu 
sthani as national Lingua Franca and 
linguistic redistribution of provinces He 
proposes to treat the Home Rule I«agne 
as a non partv organisation and cons ders 
the Congress of which the League is an 
auxil ary as a national organisation 
rovnding platform for all parties While 
e will not expect the Lea-me to follow hm 
in civil disobedience methods he expects 
th> cr nciples of uncomprom sing truth and 
honesty in political life to be accepted and 
acted upon by the All India Horae Rule 
League and the country 


perform 

For these and other reasons w ewelcome 
the launching of The Sen ant Publishing 
Company, Limited » which intends to 
publish an English daily named The 
Sen ant and also a Bengali daily under 
the editorship of Babu Syam Sundar 
Chakrabnrty who is a welUmown 
journalist requiring no introduction to the 
public of Bengal Dr RabindranathTagore 
in consenting to be one of the patrons of 
The Serv ant expresses the hope that it 
will always be able to maintain itself 
above the dm of party contentions and 
petty self interest providing our people 
with a wide outlook upon all problems^ of 
life from the standpoint of humanity 
It IS stated m the memorandum of asso 
ciatioD of the Company that its news 
papers nre to be conducted for the purpose 
of advocating defending maintammg pro 
moting and championing the rights as 
pirations and interests of Indians and 


* The Servant ” 

In the journalistic 'world a new comer 
IS apt to be cons dered a nval by this 
paper or tl at or by all similar local papers 
Net in truth no two paperscanbe exactly 
M^ke Any capable journal st who is 
prepare 1 to work hard and honestlj can 
give to tl c w orld ^omctluug mw or a new 
coinii nation of ofrf leatures wTich no 
other journal St has giien or can give 
Besides Bengal not to speal of India 
ccrtainlj requires and can maintain 
nnotl er Pngl sh daih without encroach 
ing on the spcci il s| heres of the existing 
oies Loro ctl ng the existing Indian 
owned and Indian-edited dailes in Cal 
cutta are run on party I nes It is neccs 
sarv to have an organ of pnl leap non 
wheh will be non partj in character 
And so far as we can gauge the feel 


TDeveniijatton ana aiscussion oi aiignev 
ances questions matters and things bear 
mg on and conducive to the promotion of 
such rights and aspirations and the essen 
Lai interests welfare and general benefits 
of India and its position and status among 
the nations of the world and in particular 
for the purpose of inculcating promoting 
advancing eatabhaluiy^ jorud the 

following principles and objects viz —(0 
To secure full life for India fa) To restore 
India to her matcnal and spiritual great 
ness (ill) To realise the true democratic 
ideal In the prospectus m indicating 
t! e pohev of the papers it is stated that 
they will seekto inform elevate and guide 
tl e popular will The inauguration of the 
jeforras has mieated popular education 
tl rough the Dress with a special import 
nnce There dailies will not only take up 
this work but will try to make life '' 
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vritb its millions of interests Thcirmission 
will be to scenre foY Indm nn nil round 
greatness, social, political and industrial 
and to help the cuihscd world,- reeling 
under the hammer blows of uninspired 
matemlism, shake down into some sort of 
order b\ the w ide dissemination of i astern 
spiritual lore ” This is a high mission 
indecil If the papers can eien pnrtinll> 
fuIGl it, all connected with them will ha\e 
cause to feel blessed 

Among the Directors are Mr Kammi 
Kumar Chanda, Mr Akhil Chandra 
Datta, Mr. Snrendranath Tagore, Mr 
Rathindranath Tagore and experienced 
men of business like Mr A C Sen, Mr 
Jogindtanath Mukhetjec, and Mr Cpendra 
nath Sen Knhiraj Among those whom 
The Sen ant is likely to have as literary 
contnbutors are Dr Rabindranath Tagore, 
Mr Surendranalh Tagore, Re\ Dr Gra- 
ham of Kalitnpong, and the editor of the 
Modem i?ewen 

It should not be dilHcult to raise the 
authorised capital of Rs 3,00,000 

Fandlt Muraly Dhar Banoigeo’s ad- 
dress on Social Reform * 

Pandit Muraly Dhar Banei^ce, m a , 
ofBciating principal of the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, does not bcloag to the class or 
community of Bengalis known os social 
reformers He is an ortliodox Brahmin 
The address which hedelireredas president' 
of the second Bengal Provmmal , Social 
Conference, held last month at Midnapore, 

~ ri ould have been considered important for 
this reason alone But the production has 
merits of its own He has treated the 
subject of social reform in bis own way 
The views propounded in the address are 
the results of his own thinking and study 
In describing the scope and limits of the 
problem to be discussed, he observes — 

The great European n-ar ind the Russian Revelu. 
tion ha\e ushered m a new epoch after convolsing all 
the communities of the world The pass ng of the 
Indian Reform Bill is one of its many results From 
the moment that this Act will bepin to opecale, rrar 
society loo vnll feel the advent of a Tie» era We 
ha>e from this time to take measures to fit oor 
society to bear the burden of the new respons'b hi es 
It IS time therefore that we should seed tustnicture 
of our soc et> is ft to bear the weight of the ne» duties 
brought (n upon it w th, tl is new era and that tf it 


t>e rot fit., wlut changes and reforms are nece*sary to 
nake it so 

In order to point out w hat changers and 
reforms arc ncci.<!‘.ary, tht Pandit btgins 
with our family life and di'Cti«'es the 
changes which should bo made therein He 
finds the root of manv evils in the ' dis- 
paritv of condition between the men and 
the w omen of our society” and dw tils upon 
“die need of proper education to remove 
it " 

On account of naat of harmon) of education m 
the mate ind female sect ons of our society out 
domes! c and socal 1 fe has become a *cene of ^ s- 
cord and unhapp ness and this has proved an 
insurmountable obstacle to our social progress The - 
msrinctit'c rclgious feeing of our women, for want 
of knonlcdgc has degenerated into blind faiih and 
supers! tion In consequence of this thev have become 
^bvesof custom obsessed with f slid o is notions of 
(Mini) and arc opposed to all the efforts of our 
educ-ied men d reeled to preserve the health of the 
fa ilj or improve the -ociel) The nolens of purity 
in out women being ba^ed solely on bl nd superst t on 
and expectations of rewards and pum hmenu in (he 
Ife tocome they ate very ofti-n inconsistent with the 
fundareenuf principle* of samtarj science and sociology 
which bear perceptible (ru is in this very I fe Tor this 
reason Hindu women are not sat sfied with siroOth ng 
iIk ftoor of iheir modhouses w th cowduhg but 

K eed to besmear wiih it even cement and marble 
s in«tead of washing them w th dear w let Delet- 
ing filtered p pc water as defiled they drink the water of 
the Cioges though it may be contam nated w th night* 
soil and other poisonous matter Sometime* tliey 
even swallow cowdungand cow s urine to purge away 
the sins of the r soul And now-a-days when in 
the market of bride grooms the prices are so h ^ 
they are pressing their husbands to give awa^ iher 
daughters m marriage before they pa-s the tenth 
jTar through fear of violating the s. cred injunct ons of 
the Shaslia rhey do not know that it is also laid down 
in cur Sbastras that it Ts a s n to give away a girl in 
marriage who does not know how to honour her 
husband howto serve hm and has riot vet learnt 
the commandments of the fcicred law f.Mvnan rvana. 
TanU», VHI 107) Those socal refor nets who arc 
trying iher utmost to'lntroduce widow remarriage to 
raise the maniageabic age of g ris to make tnpurc 
castespure audio remove other socal supers! twn* 
ought to understand that uni 1 our women are educated 
all their efforts atxoc al reform will be of no avail No 
one will be able lo introduce Ihese reforms in our bee ety 
in opposition to the will and rel g ous fa th of oiir 
women If these reforms are forced upon them there 
wH be serious domestic revolt and breach of petee' 
For this reason every social r^ormer should try firsA 
ofallto spread cdutvtion amongwomen f'^r most oS 
the socal reforms are to be based on d ffuwon 08 
Juiowiedgu among women In cvervr scheme of socita 
reform the education of women should receive th^ 
foremost place 

Tlie pandit tlMk snoml 

life of the ■”* ^*^be 
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Hindu society lying in its di\ision into 
castes, he trac-s the origin of caste 
and its development up to the present 
time This section of the addiess is 
elaborate, and has for its sub divisions 
the following" “First stage origin of 
caste 1*1 the Vedic age, esogamous 
uiarriage ” “The second stage of develop- 
ment of the caste s\ stem prohibition of 
the pratiloaa form of marriage and of 
contact with lower castes ” “The third 
stage in the development of the caste 
system . strict endogamy castes break 
up into an inSnite multiplicity of water- 
tight sub castes ” ihe author supports 
Ins conclusions bj quoting from v anous 
Shastras, whose authority cannot lie dis- 
puted by orthodox Hindus Some ofhis 
conclusions are quoted below 

\\e InVc seen hovv H ndu socct> w* abandonmf 
mlercaste mirriaije wd w inarria^e sea voyage. etc 
u not /oilou nv bruti and Snir ti out >s blindly fnllow 
* ing recent local customs, though they arc ineons stent 
uith Sruti and Smt’ti and ace miunous to societ> 

In consec)ui.nce o( this the four castes are no« spl t up 
into innutni.fablo lut^casles among which intermarci 
age, interd nine and nil sorts of social mtcfcovrsc hive 
been oftolished though It is not so enjoined in the 
Shasfrii I len here our aociil d vintreiat on has not 
stopp’^I In ever) viUn^c in evct> ncghbourh>od 
we hnd this process of social d'rupiMn at work 
Parties are cacom nunicatine n d intetd cling nil social 
eocnmun calions with one another In ihts wvy the 
unity of out sneiil 1 le has been shvtt'red 

In tlvc \ cd c age and in the ige of the Sutras and 
the Dharma bsmhitae we bate <000 this caste d it nc 
tions wife bvsed not ofil) upsn raenl difletencts but 
also on d fletcnccs of oceunation I or this renson 
the) « etc not injurious to the socity but >n nnny> 
tcsp"cts hc'peJ its prigfcss Among the lovicf castes 
even niw, ^tste dut nciions ire based upon differ* 
cnccs of luc tnd o-cupalion Hence thecasic sjstem 
tits s( Ifsjmcv fi’tj <n the loucT strata ofoursoccCy 
md ml) persist unt I tlic condtion ot the depress^ 
c' asses IS improved by education But among Ihe 
hij,Vt cla'sts It IS no hnget based on d stinctions of 
occuptlion or nee TI e blending of races in the 
\ cd c Ogc hts tbol shed all rjhn iloigcal ij/uulids. fw. 
prc'crv ng cast!, d t net ons among ihe upper clisses. 
AmongtJicmtfiey rest upon a fettous right of 
t irlh and nrc ih'-rs^ote intcrfcr ng with Ihe normal and 
hciUhfol irtivitli of Ihe sociuv At prcseni Ihe 
Urthmin is iiit de?fii-ed r{ h s socnl Ktslusfor fursu 
ing the orcupition of a SjJra, as before \ person 
Hlonj. ng lo a Ijvcr caste though possessed <rf 
m alii es c( a big icr casic is njl given s n ghcr social 
4 tus tn t'l S IS vy our ctMc V)«icm has been reduced 

•■-• '■isof h ft'i t tse I neither on ph) 

... - rvcicpi lies nor on occupations 
spossWtfUra socety reduced to ihs 

ILc pamlit distinctly prouoanccs the 




opinioR that "our society can be made fit 
for ■the exercise of democratic rights, _ if 
these fictitious distinctions and inequalities 
are abolished, and social classification be 
based upon the worth of the individuals ” 
Coming to the consideration of the 
Patel Bill to validate intercastc Hindu 
mamages, he meets tiie threefold objec- 
tions of its opponents Regarding the 
conservative Hindus’ shastric objections 
against it, he says ,, 

* VVe haw already seen that intercaste marmse 

does not at aU go against the principles of the Hindu 
religion as th^ are laid doun in the Vedas and the 
Dharmasastras Still if an) Hindu has any religious 
scruple against intercaste marnagd on the ground of 
ii» being opposed to some passa^s m the recent Hpa 
Puranas the proposed Act is not intended to mterfere 
With the liberty of his conscience ' 

It only intends to amend the defect 
of the existing law’s and to help the 
progressive Hindus and “also the 
Vaishnara, the Sbaiva and other Hindu 
religious sects whose religious books 
approve of intercaste marriage and among 
w horn it IS still in practice " 

The second class of objections is based 
on the ground that social reform hy legis- 
laUoa limits iodividual liberty. "But 
though such objections may \ery well 
stand m the case of coercive legislation, 
they have no force against permlssne [and 
validating] legislation" like the Patel 
Oiil 

(y) Some arc protesting tgainsl mlcrcastc mRttnge 
in the name of bugcVi c» This protest would not have 
been improper if n hid come m the Vedic age On 
account of the md scretion of out ancestors of the 
\ ede ige the stamp of the black races has been so 
ladebbly impressed on out physical structure that it 
cannot be washed away even by interdicting not only 
intercaste marriage, but also marnage outside ones 
infinJat Mtdingofros There is sonic hope of remov- 
ing thu stamp rather by taking the opposite course 
^rwwb'nf'Whic prinDpie.s dtT,ugcnics itsefl, not only 
inlerctste marriagB but intcrracnl marriige has 
become a neccssitv fur ihc improvement of our race 
In conclusion the anthor thinks that 
’ Any reform m our domestic ot secHiUife mu«t be, 
. attempted thtout^i rel g on Hence for any Social 
reform (be revival of ihvt universal, cithohc. eternal 
I ^anafana Dharma is indispensable And in (fie ideal 
of that comprehensive tel g on sectarian Hinduism, 
based on ipoormce, superstition and socnl incnualities, 
must be oisvolved 

Tho Holoaeod Dotoaus. , 

Even for those who^c guilt i« established 
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Wter a trial in open court and who are ' 
released from jail after serving their term, 
there is a prisoners’ aid society. Therefore, 
if nothing had been done for the relea^d 
internees and state prisoners who wctc 
deprived of liberty without being ever 
brought to trial, whose moral or even 
technical offence was never proved and 
of some of whom at least and pro- 
bably of most it can be said with exact 
truth that they loved their country 
too -u ell to be prudent,— if nothing had 
been done to start them in life again after 
their release, it would have been a 
crying shame. Not that we think enough 
has yet been done, but what has been and 
is being done encourages the hope that 
more may be done by continued organised 
efforts if the matter is pressed on the 
attention of the public and not allowed 
to be buried in oblivion. 

Mr. B C. Chatteijee has written a long 
letter to the press, giving an account of 
the work done by the sul^ommittee of the 
Indian Association in this connection, of 
which the first paragraph runs as 
follows;-— 

The Hostel at lee Factory Lane has had to be 
moved to 47, Beniapukur Road, owm^ to the conti- 
nuously meieasing influx of men uishmg to take 
adsantage of the free board and i (odmng pro- 
vided therein under the subetvision of the Y M 
C A The number of inmates at No 47 , at 
present, IS o>er bo It had risen to as much as 75, but 
has gone down for the present, as the men getting 
employment h'i\e to Iea\e the place to make room for 
Ihe nest batches seeking admittance The Y M C 
A. haw up to the present paid all the evpenses ofthe 
establishment with the.r usual generositj, bat as the 
monthly budget is now approaching the tigure 3,000, it 
has been felt by both the Y. M. C A and the { A 
authorities that a ]o nt appeal should issue to the 
public for contribution to tbe expenses of this institution, 
which should be kept up for another ]>ertod of 6 months 
at least to complete its usefulness to the great number 
who arc still awaiting assistance And an appal has 
accordingly been issued os-er the siguatures of Mr. S 
N Banerjea, Pres dent of the I A. Sob-G>mmitlee, 
Mr. K T. Paul, General Secretary to Y. M. C. A ,and 
Mr \V. R. Gourlay, Ireasuret of Y. M. C, A^ 

While cordial thanks are due to the 
Y. M C A., it is discreditable to the 
general public that the duty of tempo- 
rarily sheltering and supporting the ex- 
detenus should have been left to that 
body. 

The Indian Association Sub-committee 


have already helped some 90 persons by 
either finding for them remunerative work 
• or opportunities of training for such work. 
The Sub-committee have also promised to 
advance to about 10 competent young 
men sums of Rs. 400 to 500 each to start 
them on small business enterprises or to 
enable them to get on- with those they 
have already started, as the case may be. 

Demonstrations are also being hdd by 
Mr I B. Sen and other gentlemen of his 
party for the collection of funds for released 
internees and detenus. At one such meet- 
ing held in Beadon Square, 

Mr I. B Sen in a Bengali speech explained 
the object of these demonstratjons, uhich ii-as to 
leach the people their elementary right to freedom 
and to test whether the masses and the average 
citiren really felt for these young men, who had 
been told during their internment and in their 
solitary cells that though they were ready to sacrifice 
all for their country their country was quite indiffer- 
ent to them 

In (he course of his speech Mr. Sen explaned 
that he and his friends would not accept one thousand 
rupees if the money vas offered as charity, but 
they would accept one pice e>en from the poorest 
of the poor who looked upon these young men as 
their brothers Mr Sen said that the other day 
a cobbler whom he had spken to in the course of 
his cdtccting tour and ol whom Mr. Sm asked 
for one pice u the cobbler realty felt for these young 
men, said to Mr Sen “You will have from me 
eight pice and not one pice only (or these: young 
meo ' It should be borne in mind that the object 
of these demonstiaiions and processions was not mere 
collection of funds 

Mr. Sen also said, 

he had appealed to Coicmment for assistarce to 
these released internees and detenus but Govern- 
ment had sent no reply He did not know whether 
Goiernment would or would not ^assist thc-C young 
men in setting up their life anew. But he kne\^ the 
poof men and women of his country felt for these 
young men as their brothers and would pay out of 
their CTlreroely limited resources whether Corersme/it 
or the tich men came forward or not. 

The Speaker paid a tribu te to some of 
the ex-detenus. He said, 

He had come to know irtimately some of these 
rot-ngmen They were superior to him sp ritually 
They were more unselfish Their patriotism and theu 
sdf-sacMficc was the object of h s admiration He 
appealed to his coun*rj men to realire their rights 
and to Sy mpathize with these noble young m«i who 
had been persecuted. 

The party then v. cut singing national 
songs along Chltpore Koad and coHp 
coatribotioDS only from men and 
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Ihe mihtary «orU, an expression of Jhalinast elemental 
fceliop, the loxc of national independence, which surge* 
even m oriental brea«ts Not the least noticeable feature 
cf the book IS the fact that the author hasnot considered 
itviorlh whilt! to mention a single great "man of India 
since tSiS Does he wash the woxid to unclerstaad 
that pax Sri/oniiica breeds only Royal Bengal Tigers 
or rather mere tame cali ’ There could be no worse 
impeachment of British rule 

Unbiased Sctiolars in Trance Germany, Japan 
America and esen in Great Britain cannot but (cel 
that Mr. Smith has tried too palpably to create the 
impression that the British Empire in. India is the 
criy enp re in the world’s histo^ which is not stained 
with the blood of innocents The scicnlilic poise of 
the Oifard Plistory would have been obvious to 
critics if the au’hor had only attempted to indicate 
that the process o( imperial annexation could not 
have been ‘roses roses alt the way’ and that the 
TriglisH people arc “not too bright or good for 
human natures daily food. 

Proposals for Reconstituting 
the Bengal Council. 

The proposals of the Bengal Govern- 
meat, ns approved’ hj the Indta Govern- 
incnt. for the constitutioa of the Bengal 
Council under the Reforms scheme and the 
(qualifications of the electors, have been 
published. Wc have just time and space 
in this issue to note the" excessive represen- 
tation nhiefa has been giren to European 
commerce and again to the European 
community in general and to Anglo- 
Indians No doubt the European merchants 
and profcsstonal men are wealthy and 
powerful, but they form a very mioute 
proportion of the inhabitants of Bengal 
To give them 18 elective seats ont of a 
total of 116 elective seats, that is about 
one-sixth, is simply preposterous Anglo- 
Indians (new style) agatn, arc ncitbcr a 
wealthy, nor cultured, iiQr numerous and 
otherwise important cornmnohy; jet they 


gel as many as three elective seatsi That 
is to say, they get as much representation 
as Indian commerce, more represe'ntation 
than the two universities combined, more 
representation than labour, and thrice the 
representation accorded to the depressed 
classes and to Indian Christians! The 
depressed classes are very numerous, and 
yet they are to be represented by only one 
nominated member, exactly like the Indian 
Christians, who are far smaller in number. 

The total number of elected and 
nominated members has been increased 
from 125 to 140, besides two seats for 
experts Out of this total increase of 
15 seats, Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
get SIX, that IS, 40 per cent, European 
general seats being increased from 2 
to C and Anglo-Indian seats from 1 
to 3, though the Joint Committee did 
not make any reference with regard to 
Anglo-Indian representation. - This is 
simply scnsdalons. The Joint Committee 
cooslaered the representation of the 
depressed classes inadequate and wrote 
that “the Government of India should be 
instructed to give sneli classes a laiger 
share of representation "by aomioation, 
regard being had to the numbers of 
depressed classes in each province mid 
after consultation with the Eocal Govern* 
ments •’ But only one nominated seat has 
been gu-en to them More seats ought to 
have been given; in any case, this solitary 
scat should have been made elective. It 
ts also absurd that Calcutta University 
is to get equal representation witli Dacca 
University.^ Calcutta should have at 
least four times ns many scats as Dacca. 
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I T is a great pleasure to me that you 
should have invited me here ; for I find 
it quite easy to take my place among 
students, not as a teacher from a distance, 
but near them, as oneof themseUes. The 
difficulty is, however, that from au out- 
side point of view, I am mistaken for on 
old man, so that when young people invite 
me they do not call me near, but keep a 
separate seat for me, on a platform 
• To save myself from this fate I selected 
, a place, far away from the crowd, where 
1 invited boys to come and be near me. 
This I did, not so much for their good, os 
for my own. Let me explain what benefit 
I gained. 

Pride always occupies a large part of 
man’s mihd ; so when he grows old, he 
cannot help thinking that there is some- 
thing to ‘be specially proud ofiotlie in- 
crease. of his years— the more so, if he 
happens to be keeping company with other 
old men. The important fact altogether 
escapes him that what he takes for an 
increase is really a decrease. Of what 
avail is it'to him, whose future is growing 
shorter and shorter, to boast ofliis length- 
ening past ? 

If man had really cause to be proud of 
old men, the fates would not have been so 
busy getting rid of them. It is easy 
enough to see that the standing order 
for the old men is to get out of the way, 
— “Make room, Make room,” the usher 
keepa on crying. 

Why ? Why should we give up this 
sixty year old seat of ours ? 

"Because 'Prince Youth comes. God 
appoints Y’outh again nnd again to the 
throne of the world. 

Is there no meaning in ! * ' course 


there is. It means that God ^Yill not have 
his creation lagging behind, tied to the 
past The manifestation of the Infinite 
will be obstructed, unless, time after time 
new forces take up the work afresh and 
build anew bcginningupon the foundation 
of the finished. The Infinite does' not 
grow old. That is why the aged burst 
and melt away like •bubbles, while the' 
young blossom out in the lap of the w'orld 
like floiver butfS in the new morning light. 

God keeps on calling the young with 
liis ilute-notes, and as they sally forth in 
crowds, the world throws open its gates 
to them in welcome. So 1 seat myself 
amidst youths and little ones, that I also 
may hear tins call of God. The great good 
which I ha\e derived from such an 
experience is, that I do uof, as other old 
men often do, hold youth in contempt j 
nor do I burden their hopes of the future 
w’ith my fears from the past I am able 
to sa^’ to tliem, — “Fear not. Inquire, 
experiment, reason. If you nectls must 
break up truth, to find out all about it, 
then boldly and honestly fight against it, 
till you are conquered by it in the end. 
But whatever yoiido, go forward.” 

The strain of God’s flute, his call to 
the unbounded unexplored, to the”ad\en- 
turcs along the unknown, also finds a 
response in my heart. Then I understand 
that the feckless inexperience of youth is 
a truer guide than the hesitvating cautious- 
ness of old age ; for to the irapetuousity - 
of inexperience truth yields itself, over 
and over again, in ever new foro5s, with 
ever new powers. By its very’ keenness, 
inexperience can cut its way tlirough , 
obsf^ctions mountain-high and ^ ‘ 

the impossible. The truth of life ' 
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lie soui^ht in the sta^int sliallons of 
«arct\ hutin the depth of danger m the 
tnrhulent ^ aves of trouble Truth is 
hr the bnie nho are rcadj to woo 
hei Tilth thcir hfi. Mith an unbounded 
faith 111 her T\hii.h claims uumeasured 
'sacnf ccv 

I am not leicto lecture you from the 
privileged « at of garrulous age but only 
torcrandioi of one great fact which in 
India oui trainin'^ and circumstances help 
1 ou to forget and mal e it almost pcniU 
to remembei — that you are \Qung \oa 
must not forget the task which is yours 
^ ou are sent to make a clean sweep of all 
w OTU out refuse heaps of deadness of all 
dilapidated anachronisms from off tlie face 
of the earth "ion baie come to this 
world to fiud oit truth for yourseUe^ 
making it your o\\ n and to build this age 
into which you are bom with your own 
life Those who have become attached and 
keep clinging to the past arc indeed oier 
age TJiev on. alredflli under orders of 
dismissal and must soon quit But you 
ore young Boldly accept the responst 
bihty of youth and its risks The doty 
of serving the world has been newly 
1 1 lectl on y ou And that duty is to keep 
the world e\er fresh and sweet and guide 
the nioseiuent of life towards the Infinite 
Do not allow* the current of time which 
enrnes the message of eternity to be 
blocl cd w itli obstructing matter keep the 
road clear 

■\\ith what provision have you been 
■sent on your way’ i\itli bouudIc«s 
aspiration* 

koj are students think well what it 
13 you would learn \Miat do the little 
ImU.kxun.from ’ Tf>.^nrrad 

II cu win^« and fly Man must also learn 
to •preadthc wings of his mind to soar 
ligh and tale flight into the unbinited 
It does not co»t much effort- to Icam 
that one has to earn a li\mg But jt 
takes nil there is in nnn to keep nJive 
and aw al e the dauntless determination 
whi h 18 necessary for him to realise 
that he must achieve falfihnent oflifc 

111 tie present age Europe Ins secured 
the teacher * scat She has hifmdmted the 
East and ciploited the ancient lands of 


the sunrise for her own benefit Vrc ba'C 
known how among alien races she can 
exercise ruthless rapacity in her commerce 
and dishonest diplomac\ m her politics , 
but inspite of this we have been constrain 
ed to admit that she has become the 
teacher of the present-day world, and 
those peoples w ho will not acknowledge 
this through pride or intellectual incapa 
city will be left behind m the onward 
march of humanity Alcrc brute force mapr 
do many things but it cannot gam this 
teachers <eat for man Merit alone will 
sene and merit can only be acquired by 
him w Itose amis are ne\ cr timidly narrow 
or blindly immediate Europe is an ac 
koowledged teacher to day not merely 
because she has acquired a knowledge of 
history gtography or science ’lo it is 
because she is possessed of mighty aims 
which strongly nrge her forward and 
know no hmitations not own of death 

To glonfy tlie desire for petty interests 
of life hedged lu by ng(d repetitious of 
daily habits cannot make man great , to 
flutter about wjthm rusty bars cannot 
justify the wings of a bira Butman’s 
yearning for knowledge bis stniing to 
find out truth m iiimseif and in nature to 
seek and discover the great gifts God haa 
kept resen cd for mankind m the earth and 
water and sky and more than all else lahis 
own soul to wrest fruit from the desert to 
conijucr disease on behalf of health to 
nunihilate space in order to gain his free 
dom of inov einent to control his feelings 
ra order to achieve freedom of powers — all 
these struggles forward speak of the 
mauliooil Icliind and prove that the soul 
which is aw al c docs not believe in defeat 
aavi^ aaaymn's'n^irrr mvuiV ftr accept' saif&r 
mgs or pnv ation as an unalterable decree 
of fate It knows rather that its’ destiny 
IS m Its ow u hands ihat it has the birtli 
Tight of mastery 

Rccau*’" Europe thus spread w ide the 
winMofhcr endeavour she has achieved 
to day the right to be the teacher of man 
Kind If w e mistal e tl e lessons she has 
to teach merely for book lore, or belittle 
their importance by putting them down 
information .about things, w* 
“nan only he depriving ourselves 
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I^arntn" is to be a man. To gain the 
fullness of iiFe is the important thing , all 
else is subordinate to this ; and true laan - 
l iOpd consists Jn th e height a nd*T)rca3t h 
of*a ip an's^ifD, in Tts tii^ess en^gy '>n its 

i ocTSmit a ble^^l . 

iiTthe pop^ous centres of Europe, the 
■peoples, in their daringspirit of adventure, 
are giving espression to large aims, and 
carrying them to victorious realisation ; 
and in the process of this struggle, Europe 
is achieving Jier education This living 
education of ceaseless endeavour and 
'continual questioning and readjustment 
goes on side by side with her academic 
education. Moreover, even the learning 
a-hich is acquired in her colleges is a 
product of the life of her oam peoples, — it 
is’ not merely printed matter ; it represents 
national achievement through constant 
self-sacrifice That is why the University 
student in Europe does not merely acquire 
book learning He feels, on every side, 
the masterful presence of the human spirit, 
from which lie receives, as its gift, the 
fruits of its own creations By this indeed 
can man know himself, make this world 
bis orvn, and learn how to become a man. 

Bat, wherever we see students merely 
receiving doles of academic learning and 
gleaning information from the pages of 
prcscriCcd text-books ; wherever there is 
a complete dependence on what is begged , 
from others, even - in regard to the 
most necessary things of life; whereter 
man has 'nothing to offer to his mother- 
land, neither health, nor food, nor know- 
ledge, nor strength ; where the fields of 
work arc narrow and endeavours feeble, 
.and man creates no new' forms of beauty 
in the joy of life and soul ; where the 
thoughts and actions of man are alike 
hampered by the bonds of hqbit and 
superstition ; where 'there is not only a 
lack ofindependent questioning and reason- 
ing, but these things are forbidden as 
wrong ; where most of the forces are blind 
forces driving men’s minds like dead leaves' 
towards no purpose, there man cannot 
realise'bis soul in his society,. because of 
the handcuffs and clogging chains, and 
because of the heaped-up decaying matter* 
.^_ofapastagc, which can ’only live in the 


present, and be carried into the future, 
tkcouglv repeated new* incarnations, 
through changes of forms and additions 
of life forces. Men doomed to HvC a 
passive life in sach_a society can adapt 
themselves to the provisions made for 
them, but they can never meet the lii, ing 
Providence \nthin themselves, or have 
faith in its existence. 

If wc try to go to the root of the 
matter, we shall see that onr real povertv 
is poierty of spirit. The insults, which 
wc have heaped on the soul ' of man, ha^e 
reacted and lie scattered on ei'ery side 
as privations and indignities. When the 
water of a nvec dries, up, it is wq use 
lamenting the emptiness of its channel bed. 
The absence of the moving water is the 
thing to be deplored. When the soul-Ufe 
ceases to flow, then comes tlie emptiness 
of dry formality, which is like the forms 
of the grammar of a language w'hich has 
raoisbed. 

The truth that sustains creation is a 
living, moving truth, which constantly 
reaches higher and higher stages np the 
ascent of revelation. This is so, because it 
is the object of truth to realise the limitless.: 
So whenever it is sought to confine truth 
for all time within artificial limits of nay 
kind, it kills itself, like a flame ofiight in 
the grip of a snuffer. Likewise the soul 
of man, which is on its wayto the Infinite, 
flow's on with new creations at ev'en* turn. 
Progressiveness Isc of the essence "of its 
journey towards light and 'power. The 
soul misses the very, reason of its being, 
if shackled ; stagnation can'only make for 
its imprisonment, not for its emancipation. 

In our county we constantly hear the 
cry, that what is fixed for ever is truth, 
and therefore, truth only represents death ' 
and not iife.^ We believe in the tombstone 
as the true symbol of truth. 11' we were 
right, if there were a spot in the universe 
where the manifestation of truth had come 
to a stop for all time, then they only 
would have won in 'this world who uoiild 
not move, then all progress would be out of ' 
harmony ivith the inner principle ol crea- 
tion and all movements 'wouid'knock. 
themselves to death' against the '' ' 

of immutability, * But ^ ’ r 
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process of cre-ition is ne\er still for *1 
moment 'ind if we find that m some part 
o'" tic earth mens minds remain st'ition 
arv against the current of time we must 
know that this is an affront to the great 


flesh but that j on are of spirit that jon -« 
have the power to turn ^our losses 
into gains and death into laimortniitj 
Somemay ha\e more power and capa 
I^ow luat IS uLi uuuuu <.o citj and others less but let us not 

proces'ion of tl e all Ihisimmobilitymust insult our soul bj ignoring its 
constantlj be hurt and if eienthat does for the freedom of hfe of light o 
not stir It then it must be worn awa\ into revelation To have immensity ot ^ 

nothingness hv the perpetual friction of 
the moMDg time 

What does true wisdom tell us’ 

AtraSnam biddhih Know thyself 
Bhiiinaiva sulham Bhum5t\e\a vijijnS 
sitaiyah There is no joy in the small 
tl erefore seek the Great In order to 
1 now and realise the soul and tl e Great 
it will not do to sleep away the working 


tioos 13 to despise comfort and ac«pt 
tribulation wilhnglj It is man s pmile^ 
to glorify his soul m his suffenngs -the 
sufenngs for the cause of truth 
freedom Our ShSstras tell us Udrshi 
Bhkvank yasya siddhir bha\ ati tkdrshi 
— As the thought so the achievement ’ 
\\hat is the achievement’ Itisnotomy 
i.vi <..!<. of Outside things but of the Inowledge 

daj keeping our store of 1 ereditary that we have our nght to eternity —the 
wisdom safe uuder lock and key We knowledge expressing itself m work vvhicn 
must move on we must create afresh is for all time 


God knows himself by ever new creations 
so must man "—not bj begging or borrow 
ipg from the store of his forefathers or 
that of his more fotunate neighbours 
Whore then is the harbour m the sea 
of knowledge to which true education 
should lead us’ There where the words 
of wisdom Know thjself and Seek 
the Great find their meaning Where 
man I nows his own soul he finds the 
Great W1 ere man gams that power to 
give up which enables him to create he 
knows that bv renunciation he grows 
Bj the «amc power le transcends death 
But what IS tic harbour to be seen from 
\iur academic firry v\h cli bears crowds 
across the seas of your Unnersitj cduca 
tion’ It IS Government scrucc —clerkships 
po! ce inspectorships deputy magistrate- 
ships To have embarked on so great a 
<ca witft such pcttine's of aspirations 
' that IS a shame tie sense of which our 
countrv has lost We have lost even the 
ficulty to desire great things In other 
km Is of povertj there is rOtbmg to 
1 c ashamed of for those arc of ontside 
But alas for the shame of the provertv of 
nspirntion which comes from jicaory of 
soul 

So I have come here to eshort you to 
CDlin,c the scope of vour endeavour to 
«t eh an extent ns to remind von nnd to 


proven at VO lire not mcivK cre.turcs if Waitin^ for criiml s of Lnowkdgc n 


From our childhood wc deliberately set 
about curbing Our innermost impulses of 
the soul which nre God s best gift to man 
—the gift of his own essential truth In the 
storm and stress of worldly hfe it la too 
often seen all the world over that high 
aspirations have their wings stripped and 
then worldly pnidence gains the ascendant 
But our special misfortune IS that we nre 
deliberately taught to lighten the burden 
by not taking sufficient provision for our 
journey along the higher road —the 
provision of idealism of faith in the soul 
I have realised this keenly in the little 
boys of mv school For th6 first few years 
there is no trouble But as soon ns the 
third class is reached their wordly wisdom 
— the ninlndy of agedness— begins to assert 
itself Tien they begin to insist — Be 
must no longer learn we have to pass 
examinations That is as much as to 
say — We must take the road by which 
It IS I ossible to gam the greatest number 
of marks with the least amount of 
knowledge 

So I say vve have got habituated to 
cheat ourselves from our childhood 1 rom 
the very outset we play false to that 
mlellectiul rectitude which should have 
•served to take us to the truth Does not 
the curse of tins fall on our country ’ If « 
not for this reason that we are beggart 
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to' us from the feast of the rich? Can 
head-clerkships make up for this 
degradation ’ 

Now you will understand why a certain 
clas^ of our youths are content with 
saying that what our Rishis of old hate 
said and done leaves no room for further 
thought over that. We snap the very 
spring of a clock and then say, with a 
great gusto of satisfaction, that for us 
time has come to its perfection and there- 
fore refuses to move This is cheating 
ourselves of truth. 

Is there any other countrj' in the world 
’where men, who have gone through thetr 
full course of education, are capable of 
saying, that only that society is perfect 
where the dead rules and. life is defeated, 
where thoughts have no placeofauthority, 
and originality is an offence to be persecu- 
ted With persistency of punishement ? It is 
the cver-nctiye energy -of— mind, which , 
" accompanied by the nsmriog hotw of th e 
f'uture.Jias built grea t civiT isat ionl ^d 
we ere not only ready to sacrifice it, but 
wc blow our trumpets and beat our drums 
at its ceremony of demolition and congratu- 
late ourselves on being the only people m 
. the world, who have such amazing unique- 
ness of mentality. But let us not delude 
ourselves with the hope that hy boasting 
of our misfortunes they will prove any the 
less unfortunate. It is the same cheating 
of ourselves— when we think we are clever, 
because we prefer passing examinations to 
learning,— as when we keep our aims small, 
our striving narrow, and only swell our 
TXini^' out of jaU ^rpculion, Wiian jye .took 
for results, we are met with university 
degrees and remunerative posts; but our 
debt to truth remains unpaid and our 
. beads are bowed in shame before the 
world. 

When vve are envious' of other peoples 
who enjoy political freedom we overlook 
the fact that_ this feedom springs from a 
mind that constantly strives for intellec- 
tual freedom, whose best energies are not 
diverted to the endless conformity to 
;ustomS which have lost their meaning, to 
the foolishness which tries to drag boats 
j through the dry river-beds, because these 
a ere navigated ages ago, when they were 


alive with water.' \Yc would cut the very 
roots of our true life and then cast envious 
glances at the fruits of _ freedom borne by 
living branches; vv’e would keep our boat 
clinging to the moveless. bottom of the 
stream by means of hundreds of small and 
big anchors and then try to tug it against 
the current with a tow-rope of charitable 
concessions into the difficult haven of 
political freedom ’ 

We must know that freedom and truth 
are tw’ins, they are closely associated. 
When there are obstacles for our mind- 
against receiving truth, then those obs-\ 
tacles take shape in our outward world 
forming barriers against freedom of action. 
From our infancy vve are brought up in 
unthinking conformity to customs in the 
smallest details of life. This acts as an ^ 
accomulatingpoison deadening our freedom 
of power to receive truth. Let me give an 
instance from our own school in Santi- 
niketan Sometime ago I noticed afresh 
scar on the foreheads of at least a score 
of boys who attended my class. Knowing 
that sudi a number of coincidences could 
not be accidental, I made enquiries and 
found out that one of the students of my 
school had said to the others, that by 
scratching a particular spot of the fore- 
head sin could be bled out from us. It 
took no time for these boys to believe this 
and act accordingly. -We may talk Our- 
selves hoarse in explaining to them scienti- 
fic laws of sanitation or other matters 
without producing any result, but because 
of tbe training of generations they are 
xead;c to accent evet^ -thiq g that dors n ot 
offer any reason for its proof of truth. 
Ready submission to unreason, is tJie 
poisonous breeding ground for submissive- 
ness to all authorities however arbitrary 
they may be. 

One of the greatest mischiefs that such 
a' habit of mind produces is the pessimistic 
belief thht all evils are permanent or 
incorrigible, that they are decreed by fate. 
The West has never accepted mala'ria or 
plague or famine or any tyranny of man 
or nature as permanent, ns - inexorable.' 
Its own mind moves and therefore it cons- 
tantly pushes things' away that. ' s- 
tacics. This . , - ■ 
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reason tbisperpetbalexercis^of wjllpoucr, 
tli!s ceaseless pusliing off of ail bat-ncrs of 
life IS the only education for guning 
freedom,— not writing petitions or organis 
ing beggary on a big scale 

I.l\a\e not come here to lecture j ou ftom 
a distance I want to show vou m its 
true colours our accumulated shame, the 
shame which we have gilded with our 
r anttr and are trying to pass off as some 
thing to be proud of \ ou are young, you 
are fresh, it is for jou to reinoTC tins 
stain from our country ^ou must not 
try to delude others nor suffer yoursehes 
to be deluded \ou must Leep your aspira 
tions high, jour strivings true If you 
keep your vision pure and jour steps 
straight ahead, we may be yet able to fulfil 
the vow of humanity which has led other 
great peoples to their greatness What is 
the TOW * The vow of giving out of our 
abundance 

When we are unable to give, we may 
get beggars' doles but whoa we are able 
to give out of our abundance we are sure 
to gain our own selves When we learn 
how to give, all the world w ill come out 
to meet and welcome us Then we need 
not belept pleading with folded hands— 
“Oh Sparc us, save tis, hurt us not.” Tor 
then mankind in its own interest will sec 
that we are safe from hurt Then we shall 
rccen c m our own right and not by others’ 
favours 

Now wc arc saying, in timid deprecation 
that wc do not -aspire to the seats of the 
great, butwillbe quite content, ifwecau 
get a comer for ourselves to cOwer m 
For God’s sake do not entertain so mean 


a desire nor utter so mean a prayer 
“There is no joy in the small , therefore 
seek thou the Great ” If we are oblnions 
of the Great withm and only seek for it 
without, then whatsoever of comfort or 
pleasure wc mav succeed in getting by 
b^gary will spell the doom of our country 
Sovereign Truth is out lO his chanot 
of victoiy Ills trumpet call is resoundiug 
from sky to sky Those w ho are timid of 
spirit, who arc indolent ih mind, who are 
enamonred of their self deluding false logic, 
who try to bar the path of truth with 
dead words of a decaying age, and thus 
hope to keep him captiv e at their own gate, 
w ill only succeed in forging fetters for their 
own feet Sweep aw ay this rubbish heap 
of ages,— for the King of the travellers is 
abroad Every day’ the question comes 
from him, “How far have you made 
progress Should we everr day repeat 
the same answer with a foolish swagger 
year after year and age after age, “Not a 
single step Should we keep our post at 
the same fixed spot, at the cross road of 
the world's pilgrimage,— hke a beggar 
w ith a castaw oy coat of the past age w om 
to tatters,— and raise our impotent arms 
to the fortunate pilgnms who have their 
place intheclmriotofthc King of travel 
Icrs and beg from them for our food and 
help and knowledge nnd freedom ^ And 
when they ask, “Why’ shouldyou also not 
come with us for the search of wealth’” 
should we give them the same answer 
year after year, age after age, that all 
movement is forbidden us because wx be* 
long to the holy past, and arc tied to the 
dead for all time to come ’ 


INDIAN SEITLCRS-IN AFRICA 


1 

I \ these ifticlcs desire IS to Mute down 

as Mmply an 1 lucialj as 1 can of 
the mam llmughts thit have been im 
pres ed upon m\ mind dunnq a Inngab^Ci 
from India while traveling up apd down (i «, 


Continent of Africa and meeting there scllTcrs 
from Asia and from Furopt 

The journey which I undertook was''aii 
CTtensue one h nrctchcd as far north 
ai the «.ourres of the Nile m Uganda and M 
mvoothaskapeUwii andthi. Cape Pculi 
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sula For nearl> two months at the outset, 

I Avas in BritisJi East Africa and Uganda 
Then mj joumej took me in turn to Zanzibar, 
the Tangani ika Territory, Portuguese East 
Africa and Rhodesia After that I visited 
every province of the South African Union 
staying for the longest period m Natal 

The on)} part of Central Mrica where 
Indians resided that I was not able to visit 
was Nyas^aland But I obtained in the 
course of mv travels much important infor 
mation about the Indians who were settled 
there 

Throughout the whole length of mv 
journe} 1 remained without an) break the 
gue«t of Indian settlers and lived m Indian 
homes receiving their hospitality The kind 
ness with which I was welcomed bv ever) one 
rich and poor alike was unspeakably touching 
to me WTiat moved me perhaps more 
than anything else was the cordial welcome 
at v\aj side places by little groups of 
Indians who were living hundreds of miles 
away from their own fellow countrymen 
in Africa and' thousands of miles away 
from India itself Their Jove for their 
motherland w'as so intense and their thirst 
to hear some news about it so great that 
journejs involving sometimes dajs of travel 
w ere undertaken by them simply with the hope 
of hearing a few wor^s from a friend during 
a halt at a railway station They would 
then go back on their long tramp gladdened 
with the memory of a brief glimpse of the 
motherland caught from one who had just 
come from her shores 

1 \\ lien I reached the v ery farthest point of 

my long journey at Jinja m Uganda there 
was an eager group of Indians waiting for 
me who brought me the news that a email 
Indian colony of settlers some fifty miles 
further on by road desired to see me It 
was with a very pained heart that I was 
obliged to refu«e this invitation on account 
of the necessity of catching a certain steamer 
on the Lake which only called once a week 
\ ery earlv one morning at Kijabe in the 
uplands of British East Africa a little gather 
ing of Indian ladies with their children 
wilted for me at a railway station where 
the train halted for a few minutes They 
had prepared some Indian food and had 
made the tmv room in the station bright with 
flowers. They were all clad in ^autifcl 
Indian Jirrix,. which shone in the morning light 
mikmg a scene of colour ind beauty and 


tenderness that touched me to the heart The 
lovewhich I saw thua expre-j^edfor the mother- 
land will always remain in my mind as one 
of Its most cherisheil memories 

This intense affection of Indians abroad 
for their own country, this home sickness which 
I met with everywhere this passionately eager 
lougingto hear news from the motherland 
was one of the things that impressed me most 
of all As a phenomenon it was in no way 
strange or new to me because for many y ears 
past I had already met the very same thing in 
distant parts of the world — in Fiji and New 
Zealand in Java and Malaya and Singapore 
and also during my previous visit to Natal 
the Transvaal and Cape Colony I remember 
how in Fiji one Indian labourer whose 
little daughter had been left behind in 
India followed me about from place to place 
asking me when he could get a passage on a 
ship to take him back home Every nighty 
so he said to me he used to dream of his 
baby daughter and she was vividly seen by 
him in his dream crving and weeping He 
told me tjiat he could not bear it aAy longer 
be wvs/ get hack to India He followed 
me to places forty miles distant in order to 
askmethe<ame old unanswerable question 
about the ships 

It was something of the same intensity of 
feeling which I met e\ erywhere m Africa 
To give an example of what constantly 
happened — w hen|I w as trav elhng in Rhodesia 
or m other parts of the interior, at station 
after station all the night through lanterns 
would be brought to my railway carriage 
window — even at little halting places which 
could hardly be called stations — and Indian 
men and w omen w ith their children w oUld wist 
fully greet me through the darkness of the 
night , then for the very few moments during 
which the tram stayed there would be an 
eager torrent of questions m Hindustani as 
to what was taking place at home — what was 
the new^ about the Panjab — about Amritsar 
— about the Congress — about Mahatma 
Gandhi and Lokmanya Tilak and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Alalaviya and others Some 
of theie night watchers had come twenty or 
tl irty miles by road for such a brief mo- 
mentary glance into the home life of India as 
I could gn e them in so imperfect a manner 
and in so short a period of waiting 

The conviction that was left upon me ^ 
all this was that thelndiai^people with 
so tender with a ^ a 
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affection ^0 intimate anil '0 ^eep mil nc\er 
tin "rate freeh rhe\ mil ai\vo<; return 
tiie> Will not settle 

\n«l when 1 came carefully and sjsle 
matically to «tud) the facts and figures 
relating to emigration from India I found 
that these \erv fullv corroborated the indi 
aidual imp’'ession that I had recened Indians 
are perlap® more than anj other people in 
the wo'ld a domestic home losing nation 
Whether it is somet iing in the nature of the 
Indian climate or something far deeper 
approaching to religious worship of India 
herself— her sacred risers and hills and 
pilgrim place* — w hates er be the ultimate 
impelling metis e the fact remains that eserj 
race which has come across the border into 
India from prehistoric time* has been 
drawn with close ties of intimate affection to 
remain and settle there So intense has 
grown this lose m their hearts that m 
spite o! famine and disaster they have 
preferred to live and die in India than to 
enigrate elsewhere 

To give only one senes of fjets and 
figures —vast areas in Africa have Men open 
for Indian settlement for many generations 
past and they are still for the mo«t part ojien 
today ^ et though the caa«t line of India 
which faces \frica, is densels populated and 
subject to a scarcits that often borders upon 
famine there has been hardly any Indian 
' migration across the sea Tlie figures of 
Indian settlement in Africa are so small that 
at first sight they scetir to be inaccurate 
Yet ihcir general accuracy is vouched lor 
and thes run as follows for Indians resident 


in the year 1920 — 

Unttsh East Africa 12 500 

Tingansika Territory 3000 

Etganda 3 500 

Zanzibar 10000 

Portuguese Cast Africa 2,000 

*>1 a*sdianh 3 000 

Rbodesla 3 ado 

Transvaal 12000 

Cape Colony 6 500 

Tree Stats, 106 


It mu*t be remembered that Indian settlers 
have been coming to some of these places 
for more than one hundred scars and in 
certain Instances for a much longer period 
'til! "Vet afttr a!( this period of settlement 
diring which no restrictive immigration Uws 
were IIS force cicept In the South —and those 
of only recent date. — there is at the present 


day an Indian popu'ation 111 ilie whole of 
Amev excluding Natal whici i-we!! under 
fifty thousand 

rtatal mast be treated as an exception 
The growth of the Indian population in that 
province is not due to natural migration It 
has been brought about by labour recruiting 
trf the Mor«f possible kind, under the indenture 
system Proof has been given* which has 
never been seriously challenged, that the 
Indian labourers, who were induced to 
emigrate by professional recruiters were m 
a great measure inieigJed into going oaf 
The indenture system lent Itself to fraud and 
corruption in every direction, and for nearly 
sivly years advantage was taken of it by the 
vugar planters and the sugar companies m 
order to keep wpll supplied their stock of 
labour Those Indians therefore, who went out 
could not becalled wilhngagents. They were, 
for the most part, the dupes of professional 
recruiters The result of the indenture 
system has been tliat there arc today one 
hundred and fifty thousand Indians m Natal, 
— that IS to say, more than three times the 
number of all the Indians in the rest of 
Africa put together 

Let me deal in the concluding portion of 
tins present article with the problem of Natal 
only In all Africa 1 saw nothing of be 
critical nature as the question of the ev 
indentured Indians in Natal 

When the ;C3 poll tax had been abolished 
m 1914 and every Indian m Natal had been 
provided at last with opportunity for freedom 
I bad fondly hoped that an immediate change 
would ensue that the Indian* 1 abourers would 
risc in character and status, and would be en 
abledtolmprovetheir own economic position 
The«e were my con'tant thoughts and hopes 
On my visit to Natal in 1913 1914 

I can hardly de'cnbc how bitter the dis 
appointment has been The hopes which 1 had 
■liavc aTfliecn fahlficd Not only has there 
been no real improv enient,but on the contrary 
things have gone still farther backward Even 
the wages have not in any degree increased 
in proportion to the rise in prices While 
commodities in Natal are four or five times as 
dear as before the \Yar, the wages have hardly 
nsenatall On my previous visit, in 1913- 
1914 I heard that ex indentured Indians were 
being oftered from twenty to thirty shillings, 
with ration' per montii In t9'’0^a very 
large proportion of Indians are only re- 
ceiving thirty five to forty 'hilhiigs, 
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ration per month Some four thousan«1 
Indians have put themselves again tinder in 
denture and are still 'indentured'' Indians* 
m spite of the strong- desire of the Indian 
communitj* that this should not happen 

^Vhat IS even more serious is the fact that 
according to the last figures ofiiciallvpubluhcd 
giving wages statistics ^ the Indian labourer 
IS clearly sinking into i submerged condition 
The wages of Indians show ed a marked decline 
while the African native labourers wages 
showed 4 marked ascent 

The thing that has happened is quite 
simple The African native labourer has 
come into direct competition with the Indian 
and the latter — hav mg been depressed bj long 
periods of sem; servile labour under indenture 
and having m the process jost all initiative 
■^is no\^ feeling the pinch of poverty More 
bitterly than ever before He is not able to 
hold nts ovriuin the labour market but has be 
come so physically and intellectually^ depress 
fed that hr* cannot raise his head above water 
or get out of the pool of the submerged and 
sweated labour population 

The problem thus presented is exception 
ally grave for two reasons First of all 
with regard to the Indian labourers themselves 
and their descendants They are wietchcdly 
unhappy AVberever J went they flocked round 
me asKlngand even implonngrae to get them 
sent back to India It was the most pitiable 
thing to see their condition and my heart went 
out to themTHore than I can explain m words 
Secondly they are degrading among the 
other races the very idea of an Indian^ 
They are makiBg it next to impossible fOr 
Indians as a whole to keep their status in 
J^atal The dead w eight of this great mass 
of submerged Indian population inevitably 
drags the name of Indian dawn into the dust 

All this has been caused by our own 
initial fault in allowing Indians to be un 
scrupulously recruited for indentured pur 
poses at all W e have now to make amends 
tor those ev ils of the past It bamot been 
enough merely to close down the mdentare 
system We have still our duty to perform 
towards those whom we allowed to go out and 
to become submerged under the indenture 
system This pra^ascl tila has yet to be 
performed 

My own suggested remedy is to give these 
Indian labourers every opportunity to come 
back and make a new start m India itself 1 do 
not think that any other consideration should 


\ 

weigh with us except tl egond of the Indnn 
labourers themselves Ue must judge thd 
problem by itself as a problem of humanitv 
Tliey came to me with their families ard their 
little children -asking me to help them io 
return and! made them a prow e tlat I 
would do so A free passage is already offered 
bj theSouth African Union Government and 
I was told by the ^officials that it has been 
impossible to find suflkient ships for those 
who are ready and eager to go These ships 
must be found There mnst be no more delay 
It IS I believe practically certain that 
the South African Union Government wpnld 
offer a bonus to each adiilt in addition to 
the free passage because there is a general 
desire to decrease if possible the number of 
Indians in South Africa 1 should my^eH lor 
humanitarnn reasons be quite willing to vvcl 
come any such offer and to urge upon the 
Indian Government that it should deal as 
liberally as possible with these Indian 
labourers on ll eir retnrij to India They sbflujd 
institute an office at Bombay to loOk after 
their interests and enable them to settle 
down in India luth some hope of leading a 
happier life than their sweated life lo Natal 
After all labour is v ery ^eatly nSpded m 
Indiaat the present time ano it should cot be 
at all difficult to provide suitable work 

1 leave the political problem to others It 
is not my own sphere and I havenointen 
tion of dealing with it in this anstance I 
would only statu as a fact that Indian opinion, 
in Natal was in favour of the course which 
for btimanitanan reasons appeared to me 
advisable i e the offer of a free passage and 
a bonus io any Indian labourer 'who desired to 
return to bis own motherland 

This problem of Natal raised a (urtbet 
question which I cannot leave undiscussed If 
my experience of the condition of eX^nden 
tured Indians in Natal has been so disappoint 
mg — ^after ten years without any fresh inden 
turcH* recruiting from. India and after six 
years of free labour In Natal itself — then are 
we not justified m saying to colonies such as 
Fiji \\ e cannot trust y ou with any more of 
our Indian labourers after what has happened 
in the past W cask you to show first in un 
mistakable w-ays that the v ho'e condition of 
the ex indentured Indians already in youc~ 
territory is sound and. secure We put tins 
acid test How are you treating those 
labourers whonx you already have? By that 
we shall judgevou 1 
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Surclj, in Fiji >ut)i Hi JjfMfJ rjots ind ^wn libouref-^ to receive «i.ch treat- 
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A m P\! rSI Rxiddhisi pauUmg reccntlv 
frcscjiieii to Ibf Museum of Jim 
Art’- Bo Inn hy Mr ! dwnrd \\ 
lorbes illustrates the Pimiapdti rand Kapna 
/Izfii/d’K’r— two connected tales of edification 
illustrating the merit of almsgiving The 
central figure represents Gautama Buddha 
seated in i/itiini spersa nutird (the right 
hand 'calling the earth to witness) to right 
and left of him stand two arhals probably 
Ananda and MahSVSsyapa Above along the 
upper margin are represented the five 
Dliyini Buddhas via Ratitasambliava (gold 
on a green horse hand in vaiada mudrft the 
seal of chanty) Aksohh^a (blue on a white 
elephant hand in Ihumi ^pnrsa mudrd the 
seal of calling the earth to witness’), Vairo 
cans (white on a white lion, hands in 
dkarmaeakra mudn tite seal of turning 
the wheel of the law) AmitSbha (red on a 
blue peacock hands in dkyana vtudrd the seal 
of trance) and Amogliasiddha (green on a 
white /fiwnuciJ a hand in nudrA the 

sell of Do not fear) In the centre of the 
lower marginal senes U i seated figure of 
PrajnapJramitS the goddess of Transcendent 
Wisdom (red four armed holding a book and 
rOsary) with representations of the donors 
and accessories of ritual worship to right and 
left 

The stones related in the narrative 
representations immediately to the left and 
right of the central seated figure may be 
summarised as follows 

The Kapisa Avaddna relates thaj^the 
Lord Buddha while in the company of a 
large audience of his followers was requested 
by Sinputra to expound the virtues of chanty 
whereupon he related the following story 

Once on a time TatavisuU was bom 
1 monkey, JnSnakara by name " In conse- 
quence of his sinful character the whole 
fore«t was beset with darkness at the time 
of his birth and famine raged on all sides 
borne lime after, Dipankaras presence in 
the forest restored It tohiglit and there 


was plenty of everything JnSnakan, wonder 
ingailbis sudden change gave a jack fruit 
to the worker of the miracle liipankara 
gave him instruction in the philosophy of 
Buddhism, and promised him transformation 
into a man He learned the character of 
man from a friend and dying was born a 
merchant s son at KSmSrthi He was named_^ 
Dharmasn ^\ hen Dharmasn was very young 
Dipankara who was passing by, asked him 
to give the applicant anything that he could 
afford with good will DharmasrJ gave a hand 
ful of dust, which vias instantly changed into 
gold He gave another handfuf df du«t which 
was changed into dainties for the Samgha. 
Dipankara granted him a boon saying For 
this good conduct, you arc to become SarbS- 
nan£i the king of DipSvati.' SarbSnanda 
always used to please Dipankara with food 
and raiment The story telling was con 
eluded with a discourse on morals diversified 
with a description of the Satja \uga and the 
duties appropriate to that 'Age of Truth’. •• 

The ^indapjfra A^atl na is a tale in 
praise of giving alms bowls (pmda pitraj to 
Buddhist monks and continues the thread "of » 
■the Kapisa AvadSna as follows Sarv ananda, 
king of the great city of Dlpa\a(i once 
visited the great VihSra of Prasannasih and 
thence brought the Buddha Dipankara to 
his metropolis and presented him (wuth) an 
almsbowl full of nee and thereupon the 
Buddha expatiated on the merits of giving 
alms’ — Mitn, T/ip Sni/sinf Uuddhist Lite 

ratiire0/Npj>aI, tgS 

Turning to ihi actual scents which in 
most cases are identified by captions in 
^nja script ^\'e rccogriizc (i) upper left 
« Buddha), Gautama 

Buddha relating the AvadSna (z) Dipankara 
Buddha emerging from a monastery (caption 
PaMunasira VihSra) and (3) entering a 
dark forest (caption Klsaka Vana or 
Monkey Forest) which (4) is imraediately 
mode light, and where he meets the monkey 
Jnanakara, who present.: hjm with a jack fruit 
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PhwlabSU took tip two pSns* from a 
silver bos standing near by, then laid 
herself down on the bed, chewing _ them. 
Eat a midday siesta was not probably 
her object, as she showed by getting tip 
again after five minutes. She stood before 
the hanging mirror for a while, admiring 
her reddened lips, then came out of her 
room. 

The door of the nest room was open, 
she came and stood before it with one 
hand upon her cheek and cried out in a 
tone of shocked amazement, “Is this the 
way you are getting ready? Was it for 
^this that I hurried myself till I was fit to 
'drop 'down 

Four of the inmates of the room were 
. playing cards, one was having a good nap 
with an open novel lying on her breast, 
one elderly lady was busy sewing and in a 
comer a girl was seated with her back 
against the .wall. 

The angry tone; of Phulabsla suspended 
all business for a moment. The card- 
players threw down the cards and 
scrambled up. A fair girl of about fourteen 
summers made an impatient gesture and 
remarked, “I never saw any one so fond 
of hurrying as aunt. 'It is only one now, 
and SqdaT won’t come before half past 
two. Surely you will be able to finish your 
dressing before that?_ A toilette requiring 
more time w'ould be tm amazing one,” 
Phulaball was nettled and said cutting- 
ly, “Yes my dear, that it would. But it 
was not I, who made the carriage wait 
nearly three quarters of an hour the last 
time we went out. Y’ou were tying your 
ribbons in a new-fangled knot, I think. 
But the blame can easily be laid upon 
my devoted shoulders, I seem to be boro 
for that.” ' j 

. The'girl was about to answer when 
another young woman intervened, “Now 
ChSni, please stop, what’s the use ^ of 
quarreling about nothing? Your temper 
does not seem to improve with your sdiool 
education. But come now and dress up 
my hair in that pretty style you sliovied 

• Bc5d-Ic3vcs \v.th spices "aTapped up in them, 
f Third cider brother. * 


me that day,” with that she hurried off 
charu». 

The loud tones of tlie company were 
enough to rouse up the sleeper, who at 
this juncture cried out shrilly and angrily, 
“Can't you have your gossip anywhere 
else, except in this room, you hussies? 
Now you have finished my sleep for me. 
Get out here And you ThSburhji,* 
may I ask what you have been doing tliat 
you could not tell those fools ,not to 
awaken me with their screams ?” 

The sister-in-law' raised her face from 
her sewings and said in a profoundly grave 
tone, “Why should I do that Eonf? 
One is the keeper of one’s own dignity. 
Do you think they would have listened for 
a second to poor me, who is but a 
dependant’ So, why should I lower myself 
by speaking to them’ You of course can 
do so, as you are the mistress.” 

The mistress seemed a bit pleased at 
this and turned over on her mat to resume 
her broken slumber. The other lady 
collected her things and left the room, 
Only the girl in the corner, remained there 
wnth her back against the wall. 

Voices were heard a^ain near the door, 
not in loud conversation this time, but 
■very low. PhtilabSli was saying, “This 
is nothing but wilful unkindness. She 
never goes to see her aunt in the day-time, 
but to-day her love for that old w’oman 
seems to know no bounds Now, who is 
to open the door for the maid-servant and 
who is to give out the things to the cook ? 
There never was one bom as unlucky as 
myself. It is not as if I went out every 
day, but once in a year even seems ‘to be 
too good for me ” 

ChSru was now’ all sympathy. "It is 
really too bad of her, she .did’ it inten-' 
tionally to prevent our going to the 
theatre. She was grumbling the whole 
morning, after she had heard that we 
were to go. Shall I go and rouse up the 
mistress ?” 

The others nearly collapsed at this 
atrocious proposal. “Don’t you dare to 
do it,” cried Phulabala in dismay, “that 

■ • Ho'band’s s'ster. 

f Brother's viife. ^ 
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uouW be paying too dear for one evening 
at the theatre I shall never hear the last 
of it then even if I live to be a hundred to 
say nothing of the abuse which wonld be 
served out to in\ ancestors 

The j outhful faces began to look 
gloomy One must stav mr household 
purposes as the widowed aunt of the 
family had made herself scarce*^ But who 
was she to be’ Vll of them were dressed 
in their fineries for going out and looking 
to enjoying the play and meeting their 
friends And now to talk of staying at 
home it was heart rending 

Suddenly a plan originated m ChSrus 
fertile hrain Let us do one thing she 
suggested let us bring dow n Nirte and 
place her m the kitchen We can leave 
the front door open then without fear 
\ou can leave the Levs of the store room 
inbercbarge too The cook knows very 
well what things are needed she wtU take 
them out herself ' 

The facts of the company prcsentclearcd 
up all at once There w as none equal to 
Cham for suggesting w ays out of uiflicul 
ties Chlru too seemeef quite conscious 
of the fact and with a pleased air got into 
the room Niree was sitting there in the 
cotner just as thej had left her Chtru 
whispered somethit^ in her car and pulled 
her Out of the room 

It w as difficult to make out Nirce^ nge 
her face gave her out to be a young 
woman but her stunted figure told 
another tale She was a niece of the 
master of the house \^hen a child she 
had once fallen down from a great height 
which resulted in her becoming j nrnlyscd 
on tl c left side of the body She cooJd 
w ilk w ith difficulty on a lev eJ surface hut 
forgetting iij Of down stairs she had to 
be earned Her power of speech too was 
jnipa red to n great extent her articulation 
being feeble lud stmet anl slow 

The girts surrounded her and began to 
talk all at the same time in the r eagerness 
to make \irce nnderstanl what was 
wanted ofber Pliulallll thnist a hunch 
of 1 CVS in her hand and <pcciallj selecting 
one out tried to make her iinderstan J tJ at 
that w as the kev of the s* 0 ”c room Tic 
result w as not hopefol Nifoc onlv stared 


at them with puzzled jad uncoraprehead 
ing eyes 

Somebody knocked at the street door 
and shouted from there Cblru be ready 
all of you I am. going to fetch the carnage 
But tf you are not ready by the time I 
come back I tell you I would not at all 
mind leav ing you behind 

ChSru leaned over the railings ns she 
replied m her shrill voice ‘ No fear of that 
my dear coastn ^ delay if there is any wall 
not lie of our making 

They again clustered round Nirec 
Ch5ru grew impatient and taking her by 
the shoulders gave her a good shake 
crying Can t you get it into your bead 
you siUv good for nothing’ Thjs is the 
key of the store room give it to the cook 
when she comes Now let us take hcrdowoi 
and place her in the kitchen Bon t you 
fear she has understood all she is npt so 
8ihy as she poses to be * 

They had just tal cn the poor thing 
down when the rumbling of the carnage 
wheels were heard outside and a young 
man sprang into sight The Eight that 

S resented itself before him seemed to gi^e 
tm an unpleasant surpnse and he cned 
Out sharpir Why CltSru you are ijevcr 
taking your cousiu Nirte with you I That 
wont do I tell you 

ChSru was busy helping Nirce to a 
convenient seat as she replied Now please, 
don t get angry about nothing and give 
Us credit for some sense Take her with 
us indeed ’ I hope I know better Vte 
am leaving her hereto 1 cep watch Niree 
here 13 a picture hook for you ’ and toss 
mg a large book into her lap she ran and 
sprang iqto the hired carnage The otliers 
too follow ed her talking all the w liiR. 

Nircc sat alone with the picturc-bo6k 
onherlap She had gone over thisvciy 
book a hundred times as such books were 
not abundant m the liou'ie and as nobody 
cared to thin! of any other way of amus- 
ing her except by tossing one of these 
books to her Charu alone of all the in 
mates of the house some times sat down 
to tell her a story Placing \irce before hef 
she vvould goon anion about the King 
and the Tw o Queens and tlie tcrnbic man 
eating detuonk \notbcr day she 
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-leave folklore alone and begin to tell her 
a story gleaned from some English novel, 
which she had snrreptltionsly .read. It 
was possible that Niree understood only 
a part of all these, but whenever Ch5rn , 
seemed to see any such sign on the face of 
her afflicted companion, she would shut 
up at once and leave her alone, with some 
stinging remark about her uselessness 
The impenous young lady never could 
» tolerate her kindness being thrown away 
Kiree was sitting alone and her mind 
was wandering about somewhere among 
those charming people of whom she had 
heard in Ch m’a stories She had not 
understood much that ChSru had told, 
but she filled up these gaps with the help 
of her imagination, and she had succeeded 
• in building up a world of enchantment- 
The people of this world were not useless 
dummies like herself; they laughed, they 
played and they loved The women there 
charmed the hearts of men, and the men 
too, the brave strong men, attracted the 
women. The women were fiowerlike in 
appearance but they became streaks of 
ligfitniag whea called upon to act for tbeir 
bclo\ ed : and the meu, '.strong and sturdy 
as granite crags, seemed to bend low* as 
the grass before love. The sky there was 
always clear, except for one or two fleecy 
autumnal clouds, and sometimes you saw 
a rainbow flash into sight. 

The ch’ain on the outer door suddenly 
^ jingled. The cook or the maid-servaut 
perhaps. Kircc looked up expectantly. 
But what she saw*, seemed to turn her 
into stone with fear and amazement. A 
young man was standing before her, his 
face was red with exertion, and the sweat 
was pouring off his brow in streams. His 
' legs were covered with dust up to the knees, 
and blood was trickling down from one of 
them. IHs dress too was tom and stmned. 
He stood in tlic middle of the court-yard 
and looked about him with startled and 
frightened ejes liken deer brought to bay. 

' An in\ oluntary cry burst from her lips 

No sooner had he caught tlie sound 
_,.^thau he sprangiato the kitchen and threw 
himself down at her feet. He raised his 
.piteous eyes to her face and cried out, 
“Save me, Oh save me, none but • vou can 


do it^ i am^iu great dangpr, the police are 
hot at my heels. Do you, hear them shout- 
ing ^ I don’t want you to do much, but 
I am going to conceal myself behind that 
laige. chest, please don't give me away if 
they come here.” 

Niree could not utter a single w’Ofd and 
the young man crept behind the chest. A 
great turmoil was heard outside. Niree 
was nearly dead with fright. If the police 
should cuter the house, how could she save 
the young man ’ But he had be gg ed her 
to save him She w'as nothing but an use- 
less lump of clay, but he had come to her 
and to none else. Something seemed to 
try to struggle out of her breast and to 
choke her and two large tear-drops rolled . 
down her cheek. She must and she would 
save him, otherwise why should God send 
him to her of all persons in the world ? 
And why on this day, when she was alone 
m the bouse ’ She rose trembling and “ 
tottering to her feet and shut the kitchen 
door exerting all her strength to do so. 

The noise outside was gradually subsid- 
ing and it ceased ofter a time. The 
young man came out from his place of 
concealment and opened the kitchen door. 
Then he turned to Niree and said^ "You 
have done me the greatest serviceon earth. ’ 
But do a bit more, give me some money, 
so that I may get away from this city, I 
have nothing ^with me Lead' me the 
money and 1 swear in the name of God 
that 1 mil return it to you ns soon as 
I can." 

But where could she find money ? _She 
bad none of hex o\vd, but it wasnot in 
her power to refuse him anything. It was 
not only to help this young man lo danger, 
it was to justify to herself her own hither- 
to worthless existence. But howto get 
the money and where ’ Her mind^^struggled 
furiously against the impediment of her 
feeble body. It seemed to rush over the 
whole house seeking for abitof money. 
Only a very little bit, be bad asked for. ' 
But, Oyou unfortunate 'man, von have 
come to beg of a person who had*no great- 
er pauper than herself. 

Suddenly she rose up clutching the wall 
for a support and tottered oat of the 
kitchen. But she hadto^top at * 
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of tlie st'iirs, she could not goup\\>tUout 
assistance Tlicjoungman follov.etl her 
closelv After a wliik Niret tooktlic hunch 
of ke\s which IhiHb^li hid gi\cn her 
and it to the joungnnn eayitcdly 

pointing upstairs Ihcjoung man seemed 
to understand but hesitated to go 
up But Niree a^ain urged him -with 
gestures He looked around then quickly 
ran up the stairs and entered the first 
door he found open It happened to be 
PhulabaU s " lie ran to the dressing table 
and fitted one of the keys to the drawer 
It opened easily Among a thousand 
knick knacks there was a little purse He 
quickly tool out tw o rupees then closing 
the draw er ran dow n again 

Niree was still standing at the foot of 
the stairs gaaing upwards anxiously 
The man came up to her and showing her 
tl e mone^ said 1 have taken no more I 
don l know how to thank you I will 
return it as soon as ever I can Keep this 
ringof-mine it will serve to remind yon 
that you ha>e gwen Hfe to a poor helpless 
wretch 

He thrust a ring into her trembling 

hand then casting another sharp look 
around, ran out of the house 

Niree came back to the kitchen again 
and sat down with the ring in her hand 
She was at a loss to find out a hiding 
plaCc for the nog She durst not keep it 
on lief finger for fear of her relations 
At tins time the cook and the maid 
servant entered the house together talking 
a oluhly N rcc started and thrust the 
ring m t! e breast of her dress The mai I 
sercant began to collect together the 
scattcre 1 pots nud pans and remarked 
‘ Sothei hn\e all gone out to the theatre 
putting you here’ Such goings onl The 
front dooy is standing wide open liaae 
they no fear in their 1 carts ’ 

The cook leisurely dnested berself of 
her not o\cr clean wrapper and plaeing 
it on the Window sill^ answered ‘ I^n t 
talk of these medern girls they arc just 
amazing \\e too were girls once but 
nobody ever heard our voi cs We workeil 
from morning to night and ncicr t\en 
dreamt of going out for pleasure But 
things are changed bow gi\c me the 


keys please So even that old aunt of 
yours has gone out Icaxing lou alone 
Are thev liiiman beings at all I wonder' 
These two women were ratlicr fond of 
Nirec bcc uise they never had to put any 
restraint upon thcnisthcs while m her 
presence and could give vent to their 
opinions about the inmates of tiie bouse 
quite freely as Niree was incapable of 
reporting anything they said 

Nircc sat up late that^iight till the 
voung ladies returned from the theatre 
Sec there Niree is still sitting up cx 
claimed ChSru ‘ I never saw one so 
greedv for stones though Heaven Inows 
what she understands of them ’ 

They were just then Ifusy with their 
own affairs anl had not much attention 
to spare for Nirce Everyone de«cnbed 
her own impression of the acting and ns 
all talked at tl e same time none beard 
wbat another said which was just as 
well ^Yhcn PhnlabaU entered her room 
Niree s manners became so excited that 
ChSrucnedout Now what is the matter 
with you ’ ^\by do you fidget like that ’ 
Are you ill ’ 

Niree shook her head in denial But 
she did not quiet down before all the 
members of the family had their suppers 
and retired for the night Fven after 
that she once rose up shivering on Iier 
bed as she heard a noise m Plmlabsli s 
room 

The days passed on in their usual 
manner None noticed the theft not 
even IJiulabiU She seldom troubled 
with the purse Sometimes tw o or three 
months pass d by without her once 
touching it 

But the thief had left his traces not 
upon the purse alone A poor timid heart 
treasured Ins memory day and night To 
her the world became a v ast bad ground 
against which stood only one fair young 
face The vtorld too was changed Formerlv 
It was just hie herself ugly dumb and 
inanimate But now it bad taken on 
colours of entrancing bcautv and sang 
out every row and then through the voice , 
of the sweet siii„m„ bird bpcak I ride 
spiak 1 The air too became living nnd 
rocked the poor girl gently m its arin^ 
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and whispered tales of mystery in her 
ears. The touchstone, which she carried 
about on her heart, had turned this 
earth to gold. ' * 

But the stolen money was not returned. 
Miree began to feel exceedingly ill at ease 
because she could not return the money to 
PhulabSla. A shadow seemed gradually to 
gather over the bright young face which 
she saw day and night and this pricked 
her like a thorn. Why did he not retitm the 
money ? Had he again fallen into any 
danger ? Was it all a pretence then ’ No, no, 
it could not be. God would never mock his 
afflicted creature so horribly. One so fair 
can never be a liar. She used to take oat 
his ring and touch her forehead wdth it 
thus dispelling all doubts and fears. It 
was the key to her world of enchantment. 

On that morning the mistress of the 
house was just beginning to wake up, 
indulging in jaw-cracking yawns, when 
her eldest sister-in-law entered the room 
with a pretematurallr solemn face and 
said, "Bou, Niree has got verj high fever. 
She passed a very unc^uict night I 
never had a wink of sleep with her groans. 
Coll a doctor, or do whatever you like 
now, I have done my part." 

The news was not of a kind to make 
the recipient oveijojed with it. "Am I 
responsible for all the idiots of the 
family ?” shrieked the* mistress of the 
house. "Why don’t the troublesome women 
take their children with them when they 
die ? I am going to tell him to take charge 
of his niece. 1 -wash my bauds of the 
whole afiair. I do not know whether I 
ought to remove that boy of mine, fevers 
now have become so contagious." 

The whole family w'as soon in an 
uproar, not because they .w-ere onxions 
for tlie'sick girl but because they w'anted 
to secure themselves against infection. 
The children of the house were kept as far 
off from the sickroom as possible. The 
elders loo never went near it if they could 
help it. The doctor came, preseribe'd, then 
went away after cautioning everybody 
A against infection. 

The eldest uncle of Niree, who was the 
master of tlie house, for re'’«pas known to 
himself, had a sort of ftthat poor 


afflicted thing, though he l^ad seldom the 
opportunity of showing it imder the strict 
discipline of his wife. After his return^ 
from office, he* sat with her for an hour or 
so. But she did not know him, she kept 
on togsing from side to side and muttering 
something indistinctry to herself. ‘Ee bent 
down to catch her words. "The money, 
the money, where is the money ?" she was 
murmuring. Her uncle took out four or 
five rupees from his pocket and put it. into 
her hand, saying, “Here is the money, 
child.” Niree grasped tlie rupees at once 
and was calmer afterwards, , she even 
slept for a while. 

PhulabalS went to give her a cup of 
milk at night. Niree suddenly sat up 
on her bed, and drawdn^ tbe hand which 
held the cup toward herself, thrust’ the, 
money into it. PhulabalS took it wonder- ' 
in§ w’bile Cham who was standing behind 
said, “There now, sheis getting charitable. 
You are in lack aunt, she never gave me 
anything thongh I have come often enough 
to feed her." 

Niree was not destined to snOer long. 
Ten days sufficed for the trivial drama 
other life to be played out, then tbe dark 
curtain dropped. 

A large tbree-storied building stood by 
the side of this house. It was a boarding- 
house for college students. The sound of 
loud weeping and the repeated cry of 
"Haribol”* brought a number of young 
men out to the verandah. They bent over 
the railings to see what was going on. 
One of them informed the others, “Do 
you know' fellows, that paralysed girl 
next door has just died. But it is better 
Tor such persons to be dead." 

A fair young man suddenly pushed his 
way to the front and cried out, “Is it so ? 

I am sorry. She once helped me to win a 
bet. Eveiy day I thought of sending back 
tbe money, but somehow’ I never did. I 
shall send it to their house this very day." 

AUofthemat once closed round him 
with eager shouts, “What bet, how did 
you win, how’ did she help?". The j 
man laughed and explained 
nothing much. Jitenvvasoac 


♦ ' tt>VDl 
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‘What an amount of rubbish our novelists 
can give out. You always read of the for- 
tunate hero ^rushing to a beautiful heroine 
whenever be is pursued by the police, and 
the lady is always ready to sacrifice her 
life to save him. But what is the reality ? 
Just you try the game and you will find 
a broomstick or the frying pan thrown at 
yotir head by tbe fair hand or be treat- 
ed to such a shriek as will bring down the 
whole police force of Lalbazar If any of 
yon can prove that it is possible to get 
out of any difficulty with the help of any 
heroine, 1 will give him ten rupees and 
stand treat for t-v, o shows at the Byou 
Theatre.* T accept the challenge,’ said I, 
‘I shall make the nest house my field of 
operations.’ From then I hegau to take 
sharp note of our neighbours and soon 
had a pretty good kuoaledge about them. 
I knew how many men there were and 
how many women, when the gentlemen 
vvent out and when the maid servants, 
and whether the street door was (dways 


locked. One day I saw that the gratlemen 
were out and the young- l.adies were 
starting for some sort of festivity. The 
servant* had not' yet come. I saw my. 
opportunity and slippedjn. I won 'the 
bet in no time. Jiten and Nasu helped 
me a little by counterfeiting the police and 
uttering two or three horrible _ shrieks. 
The heroine of course was not (luite up ^ 
to tbe mark as regards personal appear- 
ance bat still she Was a'icrolne. And 
I gave her a brass ring too as a keepsake, 
which was worth three annas. But I got 
near twenty rupees in reiura.” 

But to the poor afflicted girl that brass 
ring had somehow become the most 
valuable thing on earth. The secret of the 
miracle was hidden in that breast which 
had just then become still for ever. 

The procession for tbe cremation 
ground, started with a loud .shout of 
“Haribol”. The band of young men 
looked round once, the next moment ,they 
were deep in their conversation agoinT * 


LABOUR UNREST IN INDIA 


“India stands for living Humanity as egaiost 
inert natter; for more equitable distribution 
of wealth , for less luxury and more brother 
hood ; for less industnal conflict and more 
cooperation; for wealth as n tneaus ns against 
wealth as nnend; and for finding happiness 
not in restless selfscrrinn but m the conwera- 
tioa of life to the ttclfare of Soncty and 
Humanity,” 

T HIS is the message of India to the 
West. But in jhe light ofriie in- 
creasing number of industrial con- 
fiicts— sometimes reaching a stage when 
military help is thought indispensable— one 
is tempted to remark that the message 
needs her own careful consideration at 
the present time Strikes have been on the 
increase since January l.ast La^ur uni- 
ons ha\c been growing up dny after 
day. Indian labour on the whole seems to 
ha\e awakened Things have changed so 
«|uickly since the War began tlmtwc can' 


DOW dearly desenbe tbe industrial policy 
of India It IS decidedly western in every 
aspect Corporations and factory mode 
of production have considerably replac^ 
the old systems, but not without the atten- 
dant evils j 

Strikes, lock-outs, pick'ctting and'eon- 
fiicts witlithc military or the police ha\c 
b«u the features of the recent troubles. 
Since strikes are ns epidemic ns some of 
the xnrst diseases, they have spread all 
over India with their evil results in many . 
..cases. The following table, w*orked out. 
from the details of the labour unrest in v 
January 2aii and about 
Mnrdi 3rd shows how the strike-fe\er 
spread out from Bombay. f 

NaJurt oI buMiicsscs Mbae stfiko 
’ occurred. ^ *"*^^’* ' 

i. CtpllM and jotemiJ!5. iro ’’ 
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Engineering and other W ork- ‘ ' ’ become more cdticated attd more efficientlj 

shops ... * managed they -would .show similar good 

tSoi?* Municipal labourer', ^ results Tlie employer imhis anxiety over , 

’ ' . tlieincreasms troubles with his workmen. 


During a period of about 62 days 124' 
strikes had occurred in Bombay, Cructitta 
arid all other places over India The Jute 
’and Cotton mill industry have-suffered 
most, Bombay itself being reponsible for 
as many as about 85 strikes Bombay 
again sfiows'^the largest number of strikes 
in the Engineering and the allied trades 
In the last item some 240,000 men seem to 
ha\e taken part from Bombay, Calcutta 
andAIadras. Most of these strikes ate for 
increase of wages due to increased cost of 
living, and employers would do well to 

find out the real amount of such increment 
and raise their wages in proportion. 

Some people are of optnion that these 
strikes , ate due to the increasmg number 
of labour unions. Such people always 
associate the two together and think that 
with the abolition of labour unions, strikes 
, would be at an end But it is far from 
being so. When a number of workmen are 
united by quite similar feelings they wnll 
be determined to take necessary actions 
even if they had not formed unions 'A^ 
attempt to prevent their formation will 
only make the strike a more violent one, 
because the men are moved solely by feel- 
ings in their minds Reasons do not mould 
their decisions when they are denied the 
advantage of discussion. It -will not be 
a surprise if the men eventake to undesii< 
able and reckless ways in attacking their 
opponents. On the other hand, open fight 
is made a necessity in the actions of the 
umons, since edch action on behalf of a 
union has to be the result of public discus- 
iioa amongst the members. Their exis- 
tence, if properly guided, is a preventive 
J: measure against strikes.' As for the work- 
^ man, they afford him opportunities for 
self-development, education and right 
thinking The decisions of the unions cany 
, a^greater weight than the requests of indi- 
. "vidual labourers 

, 1 ^ The experience of many American 
states in these subjects establishes the 
above statements. It is therefore to be 
, ' hoped that when labour unions in India 


should not discourage the formation of 
labour unions. He should try his best to 
understand the real grievances of his men. 
The complaint raised in Bombay that the 
workman has been strictly kept away from 
all access to his employer seems to be a 
real cause for troubles. They should both 
move in a closer relationship than at pre- 
sent, -if ill-will between them is to be 
avoided 

The most effective way in which labour 
disputes are dealt with in the West Is by * 
bringing the two parties into close touch-' 
with each other. The organizations 
adopted for the purpose are called arbitra- 
•Uon and conciliation boards. 'The latter 
contains elected representatives of labour ' 
and capital. They elect their owTi Presi- 
dent and a Vice-president' of w*hom one • 
•will be from the representatives of labour 
and the other from those of capital. A 
secretary is elected from the labour mem- ' 
bers Then again a standing committee 
is formed inw-hiebthe President and. the 
Vice-president will be eX'oSch members. 
The committee meets at regular intervals 
and whenever 'necessary. It discusses all 
questions brought before it and lays down 
the further procedure of the parties con- 
cemed?- But it has no power to discuss 
questions ofwages and arbitration. The 
board alone will deal with them either at 
the committee’s request or in its annual 
meetings. It also considers all the ques- 
tions which the committee failed to decide. 
If the board also fails to settle the dispute 
the matter will be finally placed before An 
arbitrator 

Conciliation is infinitely better than 
arbitration in that the decision fo the 
former is arrived at by purely Informal and 
friendly discussions and so there are more 
chances of the decision being observed faith- 
fully by both the parties in the former case 
than in the latter. 

Arbitration will prove successful only if 
there -is an understanding between th6 two 
p.arties that the award will lie given efi^t 
to by each of them. The arl ’ - • - 
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the arguments of bo\h siifes •\nd basts bis 
award on the equities ot the case A section 
of the public feel that the awaid should 
ha\e legal force behind it Ooinpnlsoty 
arbitration maj sometimes do an injustice 
to one of the parties w hik the other may 
postnone settlement to an indefinite period 
Both lia\e their e\ils and there are great 
diff-rences of opinion on the subject 

For example, many of the American 
Stales adopt \ oluntarj arbitration while 
Australia adopts the compulsory system 
In any case the history of these organiza 


tions hatcclcarK shown that they const 
dcrahty lessen the intmber of labour trou- 
bles and economists hope that industrial 
peace may be secured through these agen 
cies It is therefore highly nccessarv that 
such organizations should be cstablt«hcd 
m India We should continue to gi\e^ 
India's message to the A\cst and practice 
it oursekes It is hoped that labour 
and capital each m its own as well asm 
each other’s interest wall make use of these 
methods as early as possible 

K. N Parvmfswvran 


INDIAN CURRENCY AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
B\ Paor Upendranatii Bael. m a 


T he erobleni of Excliange is lerj hard to 
follow and in fact very few people in 
India understand uUat is meant by 
l^cliange Ordinary people do not care 
much whether the exchange rate rues or 
falls We are all concerned w ith the prices of 
the commodities of^eserjday use Prices are 
'determined b> (he equation of supplj and 
demand fhe extent of the market houeier 
depends upon the nature of the commodities 
Perishable commodities haie a local market 
But imperishable goods n Inch do not •offer bj 
long transportation and which do not depend 
upon indiiidual caprices haie generalfy icrj 
extensile markets Cotton wheat tea and 
•uch other articles base big markets and 
these articles are carried from one part of the 
glol e to another In the international 
market comparatne j:ost is the chie f fact or 
If the chpiparanse cdsf~of produetTon' of 
an article saj cotton piece goods is 
greater In India than in England it will be 
profitable fot; Indians to Import this article 
Besides there ate other articles which partake 
of the nature of monopolies sxj jale In 
Indn siUer in America Such things are not 
pioduced In other plates so the industrial 
countries must purchase these commodities 
from the countnc"! which produce (hem in 
this waj intcrmlionnl trade arises 

Tlic imports and exports ate gcneralh 
j aid bj bills of exchange Ibis nicchinisni 


axoids the movement of specie Butin case 
imports exceed exports, then specie has to be 
exported to pay for the excess of imposts 
or if the exports exceed imports then specie 
will flow into the country This Is the funda- 
mental principle of international trade In 
order to avoid the cost of transporting specie 
the exporters may be willing to pay an 
extra amount uplo the point of llie costj 
ot the importers may be induced to accept less 
than the full value of the BUI upto the 
point But in special arcumsfances thia 
point maj be exceeded as in the case of tight 
ness m money or war Besides these general 
principles of supply and demand there is the 
question of the s>slem of currency The 
currency sjstcm is diflerent in dilTcren^ 
countries Some countries- u«e gold some 
silver, and again some paper sone use them 
all simultaneously Pajier currency docs not 
go beyond the borders of the country using it 
So It has no Importance in the International 
R'**’kct But when paper currency is incon 
vertible and it is not properly regulated 

according to the reeds of the marl el, it In:. 

thetendenej toinUatethe prices, and indi- 
recU) to allccl trade Gold and silver coins 
are of vaijmg dciiomiriations and are not 
of equal finenes Conscqucntlj their relative 
valut. lave to be determined It is not a difficult 
*v r a«cirt-m the relative value when 
the ircnevs of the diiTtrint Cciu» Is known 
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But when the coins, are of tuo different melaU 
of fluctuating prices, the exchange rate has 
to be adjusted according to the oscinialions 
of the market In such circumstances trade 
^ suffers considerabl) The matter becomes 
more complicated when the state intervenes, 
and fixes an artificial price for its currenc>, 
and determines the exchange rate irrespecti\c 
of the price of bullion 

This IS the situation in India The currencj 
sjstem in India is ^ managed s\stem 
The currency for intwnal trade is siher, 

' and nickel and bronze for smaller coins This 
Is supplemented bj a^large amount of paper 
But the xalue of the coins does not depend 
upon their intrinsic worth In order to suit 
the convenience of international trade 
and to meet the liabilities of India in England 
the exchange rate..i s fixed by t he Govern ment 
'Hie Indian currency sjstem is known there- 
fore as the gold exchange standard or gold 
standard system Whatever be the price of 
silver, the silver coins of India must bears 
fixed relation to the gold coins of England 
This policj has been adopted with a view 
to establish a stability in exchange, and 
to save the Governments constant trouble 
m calculating liabilities and paymentsv In 
other countries the rate is fixed by the Banks 
' and the clearing houses and generally the 
exchange rate Show's the relative prices of 
bullion The Government of India also takes 
a large interest m the money market as it 
offers for sale a large amount of council drafts 
on India In England Revenue Bills on 
the Secrcfxry Of State in India 

The exchange therefore is connected not 
on!) with trade hut also with state finance 
Variation m exchange rale not only affects 
the people in the prices of the commodities, 
but also affects the people terribly when the 
rate is adverse, and Government proposes to 
lev’y fresh taxes to meet the Home charges 
The importance of the subject will be realis- 
edwhen weknovvthat in the course of the last 
27 )ears fjus— Ro)al Commissions wrere en 
gaged m enquiring into this subject of Indian 
Exchange and Currency 

In 1835 the Government ’introduced a 
uniform standard of silver currency in India 
The fineness of the silv er rupee was fixed at 
165 grains'’of pure silver and isgrainsof alloy, 
® I ■ri pure Since then there has been no 
change in the fineness of the Silver coin> of 
India But fhe exchange rate has fluctuated 
mostly according to the^old j)rtce_ o{ siHer-^ 


Since the introduction of tlie standard silver 
rupees there his been 1 steady attempt to 
discourage the circulation of gold coins By 
the Currency Act of 1835 gold coins ceased 
to be legal tender There were spasmodic 
efforts now and then to circulate gold coins 
But the discoveries in California and Austra- 
lia brought about a decline m the value of 
gold and Gpvernment declined to receive 
gold coins inpajTnent of its dues from January 
I, 1853 The value of gold however did not 
depreciate much as it was anticipated, and 
It was urged on beh-vJf of India that the 
gold currency should he re introduced By 
a notification in 1864 Government agreed to 
accept sovereigns at the rate of Rs 10 per^ 
sovereign but did not make gold legal | 
tender, and declined to tike any further ' 
step In 186S the rate was changed from 
Rs 10 to Rs 10 8 

At the lime when India was'denied the 
right to use gold currency the Internationa! 
hlonetarj Conference at Pans declared gold 
to be the only standard suited to Inter- 
national money, in 1867 It was further re- 
solved by the Conference that the countries 
using silver standard or double standard should 
not find the relation between thevalue of gold 
and silver such that they may conveniently 
adopt the gold standard European countries 
one by one adopted the gold standard and 
employed gold m currency Silverwas used only 
for subsidiary coins This led to a fa ll in the 
price of silver.- The depreciatiotiTinh'g^^ue 
oT Sliver brought about a dislocation in the 
exchange rale Up to 1872 the price of 
silver per ounce was in the neighbourhood 
offiod But it fell off m quick succession 
The Government of India was in distress 
in meeting the Home charges. The year 1S72 
marks the beginning of the period of disturb? 
ance 

The falling exchange rate increased the 
liabilities of India, as our revenue was 
entirely collected on the rupee basis The 
heivy burden Upon the Government can be 
gaupd from the figures of one year The 
sterling value of bills paid in 1894 5 was 
770,533 The rupee equivalent was 
289 crores, which at the rate of 18/23 
would have amounted to 166 crores only 
That IS to say the Indian exchequer had to 
bear a loss of 123 crores in one year's 
transactions For twenty years India suffered 
under Ibis- falling rate An attempt was 
made to rehabilitate the ' ' Bime- 
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ship of Sir Henrj Babington Smith "nie 
Report of the Committee has recently been 
paWished, and it lias been recened b) the 
Go%ernment and the European merchants 
with appro\‘3l The only Indian member of 
the committee Mr D M Dalai, could not 
agree to the findings of the majority and has 
added a Note of Dissent The Indian raer- 
*chants of Bomba} are in agreement with Mr 
Dalai, but the Indian public has not expressed 
-its opinion as ^ et 

Gold and Silver 

The recommendations of. the committee 
are mainly that (t) the exch ang e _yalQ£j)Cihe- 
rupee should be^x^T^ terms of gold»jather 
thalT'm terms_fif_sterhng ,*(2) ^hat the rela 
vtuu*‘"iJei^? 5 wr guild .nru’:mVei"jfilumldJi?«V .the 
rate of Rs t o to one SQ%ereign, or one rupee 
for II 30or6’*pains of gold both for foreign 
exchange and for interna! circulation , (3) the 
import and export of gold to and from India 
should b^- free from Government control , 
(4) that It would not be to India s advantage 
to encourage the increased use of gold in the 
internal circulation, but for the present gold 
may be used m'moderate quantities to meet the 
demands for currency , (5) that the Bombay 
branch of the Royal mint should be re opened 
for the coinage of sovereigns and half sove 
reiOTS and facilities should be given to (he 
public for^he coinage of gold bullion and for 
the refining of gold , (6) that the obligatton of 
the Government to give rupees for sovereigns 
should be withdrawn , (7) that opportunities 
should be given to the present holders of the 
gold coins to exchange at the rate of Rs 15 
for asovereign , (8) that the profiibition of Ihe 
import of silver should be remov ed as soon 
as convenient but that on the export should 
be retained for the present ( 

Paper Currencv 

These recommendations have been made 
with a view to stabilise exchange There are 
furiber recommeadations with reference to the 
r Paper Currency . the Gold Standard Reserve, 
and the sale of Council Bills The metaUic 
portion of the Paper Currency Reserve has 
been recommended not to fall below 40 
per cent of the gro«s circulation , but not 
more than 20 crores of the fiduciary portion 
*hould be in Government of India securities 
the balance should be held fn securities of 
other Gov errments within the British Empire 
There *hould be short period 'ecunlies not 
80 VS -4 -- 


more than lo'cro-es sbouief have more than 
one } ears maturit} In order to avoid sudden 
jlislcrbance the existing permissive maximum 
of 120 crores should be retained for a limited 
penod The metallic portion of the reserve 
should be held la India, except for transitorj 
purposes 

Gold Standard Reserve 

The Committee recommends the mamten 
ance of the Gold Standard Reserve ouf of 
the profits of coinage For the present the 
Paper Currenc} Reserve should be strength 
ened b> fresh gold rather than the Gold 
Standard Reserve, the Gold Standard Reserve 
should when practicable contain a consider- 
able proportion of gold , but at present the 
Reserve shoufrf be field m figuio securities 
of Governments within the British Empire 
other than that of India, having a fixed 
date of maturity of not more than 12 months 
A portion 0/ the gold not exceeding one half 
should be held in India , the sterling invest- 
ments should continue to be held in London 
Council Drafts and Reverse Bills 

Tlie recommendations with regard to the 
sate of Council Drafts and Reverse Bills are 
important The.cornmiltee holds that Council 
Drafts are primarily sold not for the con 
vemence of trade, but to provide for the Heme 
charges in the widest sense of the term There 
is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all trade 
demands Bat if the reserves are sufficiently 
strong then there is no objection to the - 
Secretary of State selling drafts in excess of 
his immediate needs. The process of sale is by 
open competition, a minimum rate being fixed 
from time to time on the basis of the sterling 
cost of shipping gold to India The Government 
of India should be authonsed to announce, 
without previous reference to the Secretary of 
State on each occasion, their readiness to sell 
•weekly a stated amount of Reverse Councik 
( including telegraphic transfers ) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based 
Upon the cost of shipping gold from India 
to the United Kingdom. 

Let Us see how far these remedies will re ” 
mov6 the evils of the present economic sltoa 
tion The fixing of the exchange rate be 
tween gold and rupee is mo»t sound It no 
doubt presumes that of all metals gold is the 
least liable to flucCiations Gold is used by 
all the civilised countries as their money 
metalj and for the purpose of ornaments too 
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it i« 1 ijhl) \alued Moreoier it contains 
great aalce m small bulk and it calisfies 
all tlie requirements of a monej metal Inspite 
of the increased output of gold in the world 
from the middle of the last century its price 
has not deaiated \ery much Since it is used 
m almost all the civilised countries and we 
have to carry on trade mainly wnlh the gold 
using countries and lastlj because of our 
direct relations with the United Kingdom 
where gold curren y prevails it is absolutely 
necessary that the relation between the rupee 
and gold should be fixed As a matter of (act 
the intention of the Government in 1S93 was 
to fix this relation There was no difference 
in value between the sterling andthegold 
com until the last war During thewarlbe 
United Kingdom has practically adopted the 
inconiertihle paper system The paper cur 
rency has depreciated in terms of gold and 
It IS difficult to say when the sterling paper 
will be restored to gold value that is to say 
when the face value and the market value 
will be the same U was therefore no use to 
fix the relations between the two fluctuating 
things vli , «llvef rupee and sterling 

while people donot object to the principle 
they have received with some misgivings the 
exact proportions fixed The main object of 
the Committee m recommending the prepor- 
llon is to retain the character of the rupee as a 
token currency that is to say thebulhonvaloe 
of the silver it contains w ill not exceed its 
exchange value The Herschell Commission 
and the Fowler Commission fixed the ratio at 
'' 15 1, as at that ratio it vtould keep close to 
the bullion value of the silver ^upee This 
ratio has been In force since 1893 and It has 
worked tcry well except during the war and 
in the aftermath India has bought silver 
beyond her requirements and on account of 
this heavy demand and the shortage of supply 
in Mexico lie price of silver 1$ not likely to 
fall The United States Gorernment is 
liound 1) law to purchase silver at the rate 
of one dollar per five ounces till the amount 
withdrawn from the Reserve has been re 
placed The demand for «ilvcr throughout 
the vrotld 11 Increasing On ll cse assampUons 
the Babington Smith Committee came to the 
conclusion that the exchange rate should 
be fixed at 2» per rupee An enquiry was 
made in America on the silver situation 
Professors CUlis and Carpenter, who were 
rntru<led with theenqulry weroof opinion 
that on tl e restoration of order in Mexico 
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the prewar figures of production will again 
be reached and that there were other signs 
towards an increase m supplv The Com | 
miHfff however vras under the apprehension | 
that the demand for silver w ill grow rather I 
than fall Subsequent events have fully dis 
proved the fears entertained by the Com 
mvttee. China ha^v ceased to purchase 
France has remitted a large quantity of gold 
to America and this has resulted in bevvy 
falls in the price of silver This precipitation 
can be further helped if India abstains from 
buy 11^ for a few years 

The war lias been a fir«t,rate_profes«or 
of eCWlbmics,”’says ^Ir Shirras The Indians 
have learnt the utility of paper money in the 
course of these last few years No amount of 
education would have taught people this 
lesson People no longer look upon the 
paper currency as a form of deception They 
would have acquiesced in an arrangement 
which aimed at the restoration of the exchange 

to the prewar rate The price of <il\er f» 
sure to fall and it will come in the near future 
to the neighbourhood of 43d per ounce 
which IS the price to enable the rale to be 
settled at ts 4d per rupee The most 
important factor which the Committee Ignored 
W'as the ratio accepted in other countries, 
such as America and Prance The Committee 
could have very well deferred its judgment 
till the temporary disturbances have suffici* 
ently worked themselves out On the other 
hand they have expatiated on the good 
efiects of a high rale of exchange "^^e 
two main advantages to India from a high 
rate of exchange would be the depreciation in 
the value of imports and secondly a sav ing in 
the Home charges in the terms of the rupee 
It has been argued that the export trade of 
India will not suffer because si e has a 
practical monopoly in I er export goods, such 
as jute neC tea wheat etc The inter 
national trade is more affected by tiecompara 
live cost in production and not by the levelling 
up of the exchange rale That comparative 
cost plays an important part cannot be denied 
but that high exchange rate will affect Indian 
industries considerabh is beyond d spUe 
An economic expert writes in the Dat}y 
Telegraph 'Dut in the last 40 years the 
exchanges with silver using Asia I avc falleo 
noti^ percent but Co percent This fall ^ 
avent far to annihilate British exports to a 
Inmsand million Asiatics while just as far 
88 layounng exchange would do Ih fhis 
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stimulated all that Asia exports to us. Now 
in the past 4 ) ears the tael exchange, which 
was at eight to the soxereign has recox ered to 
three taels, xxhile the rupee is again near its 
old rating, and grievous though the conxmlslon 
must be for the great organised industrial 
structures, such as the cotton mills of 
Bombay and the jute mills of Calcutta which 
had been built up on a rotten foundation— the 
foundation of temporary, accidental, artificial 
rates of silver exchange — I cannot doubt that 
not merely the xxhite man’s world, but the 
entire world x\ill he greatly aggrandised by the 
swing back of the silver to what economists 
call “the par of exchange” with gold which 
that roetal had occupied for 2,ooo years before 
1873 ..With the newly created exchange value 
of silver — the tael, the iMexican dollar, and the 
rupee — the export trade of the minority of 
mankind living in Europe and America to 
the majority living in Asia should expand 
during an outburst of great industrial acti- 
vity. Let me conclude with the revolution 
which has overtaken the export trade of 
Lancashire to India and China. I have not 
the latest statistics of this trade> but, roughly, 
Manchester exports to India about 25 milTions 
sterling of clothes and to to China. At js. 
Sd> a 1b for United States cotton, an 8i1b 
parcel of grey shirting costs in Manchester 
eps. If this parcel sells in India with the 
rupee at 2s. instead of is. 4d. (the rate 
from 1893 to 1915) Manchester gets per parcel 
43s 4d.''— Moreton Frewen^in the Daily 
Tel^raph. 

Tliis IS the candid opinion of an unbiassed 
economist. The high exchange rate will 
grcatlv expand the exports of the industrially 
organiaed countries of Europe* and America 
to India, and conseoiiently the nascent in- 
dustries of India will suffer in their turn. The 
cheapening in the price of commodities of 
evetjday use cannot help people long if 
thereby their own industries arc rained. 
Mere agriculture cannot advanec^india very 
far, specially when there are strong competi- 
tors in the shape of America, Kussb, and 
Eb>T* 'Th* new exchange rale may bring 
liack the “par of excliange” which existed 
before 187:, but the floctuations since then 
were brought aboutbj the European countries, 
lilt) slubbornK- refused to maintain inter- 
^ n.xlicnaVbine{altsm, demonetised silver, and 
depreciated its value in term" of gold For 
about 20 vcvr« Indu suffered und-’r thi> fal^ 
ing rate and la a’lr.Cal Lclpless coadstion 


closed the mints for free and open coinage of 
silver. Since theo India has followed the Gold 
Exchange Standard. The natural corollary 
of this position was to adopt the gold standard 
as in France and to reduce silver to a pure 
subsidiary position.* Too much has been 
made of the tradition and habits of the people. . 
The paper currency has been expanded 
beyond expectation and that it was depre- 
ciated in some places should not have 
been considered as an excuse for purchasing 
silver beyond our requirements. Paper 
currency has not only depreciated in India 
but also in the United Kingdom and other 
countries as well. This is the inevitable 
result of an inflated currency. When curren- 
cy is increased not in response to the demands 
of trade but to fixed money for financing 
war then inflation generally follows as a con- 
sequence. The argument of the suspicion 
of the people towards paper currency should 
not have been seriously 'considered. It is 
very dangerous to prophesy in such matters, 
but the signs of the times seem to indicate 
that the price of silver is sure to fall below 
4od. per ounce. In such circumstances there 
was no urgency in fixing the rate at as. per 
rupee. It is feared that this rate will keep 
up the price of silver by artificial means. 
One of such things is tne Pittman Act in 
America. 

If India adopts the gold currency and gold 
standard, if she does not go to the market to’’ 

E orchash silver, then no artificial method will 
c able to prevent the fall in the price of sil- 
ver. To maintain the exchange rate the Govern- 
ment has to manipulate the Council Bills, 
to maintain an unnecessary Cold Standard 
Reserve, and to regulate the Paper Currency 
Reserve. The only solution and the most . 
scientific solution would be to bring India on 
the lines of France and other European coun- 
tries ' Silver and Paper should be adopted 
for internal currency’ and gold should be kept 
in sufficient quantity in the Reserves of Banks 
and in the Paper Currency Reserve for inter- 
national , payment Indian trade and Inian 
Revenue- should not be allowed to suffer on 
account of a mere standard and medium of 
payment. 

The Secretary of State and the Govern- 
tnent of India should withdraw fro’n purely 
commercial business, which should be left to 
be mannged by firancfal expert'. ^-TW’ 
posed Imperial Bank vaboulri n 

things on behalf of rt 
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The change in ti e rate of exchange has 
rcclaced the rupee %aluc of the sterling seen 
nttes held by the Government On the other 
hand to help trade Government is selling 
Reverse Bills on the Secretarj of State at 
a rate above the market rate of exchange 
In addition to this Government is selling gold 
m large quantities As against the fall in 
the pnee of the secUribes it has been pointed 
odt that there vv ould be a saving m the Home 
charges which would be employed m reple 
nishing the Reserves Tlie sales of Reverse 
Bills and gold are meant to reduce the large 
balance held in London in favour of India 
and to facilitate the remittance of war saving 


inlndu It has however never been denied 
that these measures hav-e affected Indian 
fnance TTiese evils could nev er hav e occurred 
if there were a natural system of currency 
based upon gold and sufficient banking faci 
lities in India The Chamberlain Commission 
recommended that the currency system m 

India should be as the peonle would desire it 

to be No sensible man nas said that India 
has imported gold more than her requirement** 
The policy of the International Monetary 
Confe enceat Pans still lingers in the manage 
ment of our currency affairs The verdict of 
the Babmgton Smith Committee cannot there 
fore be final 


THE THEORY OF THE MARATHA CONSTITUTION 
B\ Prof ScRENDitANATn Scs, u a , p » s 


I N the Maratha constitution theory was dt 
vereed froQi practice. The hard heeded 
practical <eiise of the Marathe statesmen 
found it more convenieat to leave the time 
henoured theory nndiiturbcd while the coa 
stitntioa was gradually but surely netamor 
pho*ed Theoretical perfection was not their 
ideal Like the Cnehsh stateamen tbi^ cared 
more for the needs of the time and helped evoln 
tion without being conscious of it So the chief 
authority of the state was sdcntly transferred 
from the house ofShiva^ito the family of Dahyi 
\i<hwanath not as it is commonly believed by 
Srahman fraud but by Brahman ability » and 
the phantom head of the once great Mugbals at 
Delhi was stilt regarded as the theoretical 
suzerain of the Morathas The Manitfaasdid 
not hesitate to invade burn and pillage his 
territories levy khandam (contribution) on 
lam depose him if necessary but they were too 
shrewd to forget the almost hypnotic influence 
that the name tl e Delhi monarebs still bad 
o\ er popular imagination. 

Here however the Peshwas diflered from the 
founder of the Maratlia greatness Shivaji 
tned to organ se a genuine national move- 
ment and ns the national leader of the re 
generated llmdus of the South be could 
not even in theory nclinowledge the suzerain 
claims of tl e great Mughal Consetinratly 
when he had to suhni t to the terms tmpo«ed 
on him by Raja Jai Smgh he got the stipulated 
manvab tor h s son bamhlmji then n boy of 5 
year* but did not d<^adc himself to the post 
Vioo oCn Mughal niansabdar This d Stinctioa 
Will nppear as loo subtle to the tuodim mmd 


but It succeeded in soothing the easy scruples 
of a tune when conscience washy no means so 
ngorons and ‘exacting After his coronation he 
tt^ bis utmost to wipe oiTall traces of Mufaam 
m^aa influence from his government, hnd his 
old officers got new Sanskrit designations Sam 
bhaji cared only for pleasure and during the 
stormy days sncceedmg his death the Ma 
ratbas were too busy to care for these com 
paratively minor thmgs— they had to bght for 
their esistence 

Sbahu however was brpught up by the 
grand ilughal in the Mughal conrtT' He had 
witnessed the splendour of that court in its 
palmy days and he had seen the Mughal sun 
the great Alamgir, face to face and he was 
dazzled hypnotised, almost blinded When he 
returned to occupy his ancestral throne he was 
not in a pos tion to realise the true agnificance 
of the great movement organised by hts cele- 
brated grand father In his childhood he must 
have beard frora his Mughal teachers that 
tbeinountaitt mt was nothmg but a power 
ful bandit He could understand Stnvnji 
the empire builder but Shtvaji the national 
leader was to him an enigma a mystery not 
even vaguely understood nnd he did not 
hesitate to accept a maasab of 10 000 from the 
fcebleltnnds of I erokshere. Shahu promised to 
pay to the imperial treaiurv— for the Sardcsl^ 
muLhi or 10 p c of the whole revenue he 
bound o mself to protect the country to sup- 
press every species of depredation to bnn# 
AhiCTCB to THtnishment or restore the-amount 
stolm nnd to pay the usual pay of 5 percent 
ott the nnnwal ineomt for the hered tary right 
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of Sardeshmukhi— for tbt grant of the Cbnuth 
hengrcedto oamtama body of 15 000noi« 
in the Emperor s «en icc to be placed at the 
di'sposal oftheSubehdars Faujdars and officers 
in the difTercnt dtstncts but upon the grant of 
the Chanth no fee wdr-to be paid The 
Carnatic and tSit Soobhas of Bcejapoor and 
Hyderabad nhich were then overrun by the 
partuans of ^mbhajee the Raja ofKolhapoor 
promued to clear off plnndcra and to maW 
good every loss sustains by thr inhabitants of 
those provinces from the date of the 6nal settle- 
ment of the treaty (Grant Dnff \ ol 1 page 30+) 
This arrangement was no doubt conaentent to 
him in more than one way but it was not 
merely expediencj that led Shahu to make a 
formal flcLnowledgnient of the ^lughal supre 
rancy when he was in a position to defv it most 
effectu^ly He was sincere m hts belief in the 
legitimacy of the kfoghal claim and it is said that 
Shahu protested when the Delhi Damaja gate 
of Poona was built by the Peshwa that Mte 
facing the north would mean defiance andm 
suit to the Padshah f\’hat Shahn smccrely be- 
lieved, the Peshw as found most convenient to 
continue No they actually tried to derive what 
advantage they eotdd from that policy ''*ben 
Mnlw a was conquered by Maratha arms they 
d d not hesitate to have their claims strengthened 
by an Impetaal grant The celebrated Maba 
dajee Sinohia simply followed this tradi 
tiona! policy whenhe obtained for his master 
tbe Ptsbwa— tbe firman of Nakdimutluq 
The great Balajt Janardan better ksowm as 
Nana Famavis in his autobiography referred 
to the Emperor os PnthYipati— master of the 
world In a letter from Ganesb Knshna dated 
167G the Emperor is called Sarbabhaura and 
tbe unknown author of the baDad of the 
battle of Kharda thought that the Emperor 
was still Id a position to order Daulat Rao 
Sindhia whenhe sang the Shmde came from 
Hindnstad and Gujrat to the South the 
Bad shah ordered him 

Next to the Emperor in status came the Raja 
of Satara the lineal descendant of Shivaji and 
the ostensible head of the Jjaratha Empire. 
It was he who appointed tbe Peshwa and the 
other hereditary off cers of State 1 ke the Prati 
nidhi Sachib Sumanta ivc. This appoint 
mentor grant of clothes resembles in spirit 
the ceremony of Papal coronation that the 
Emperors liad to, nnoerga at Rome and was 
hke it nothing but a time-honoured form 
This form howc\er was stnctly observed so 
long as the Maratha Empire lasted Even the 
second Baji Rao— careless he was of his 

Sardars rights— could not or did not aenturcto 
do away with this formal ceremony In his 
Daftar nas been found a document an account 
, of ‘'tate expenses which beg as as follows in 
translation 

Abaji Kr shna Shclilkar vient »o Safwa to brng 
from ^hr fnanl Maharaj Rajashr Chbatrapat Bn am 


the clot! cs of Peshw ash p for Rajasl rr Baj Rao 
Raghtmath Ran and broug! t cloth'j on the 3 fd Jama 
dlakhar 

It should be noted here that unlil e the Pone 
the Chatrapali Maharaj raised no trouble 
about granting his sanction to the authontv 
alreadyseued evcwiftbcgniuteeswereusurpera 
Thus Raghunath Rao Cbimaajl Ragliunath 
transformed bv Pafashram Bhan Patw ardhdn 
info Chimnajt Madbaia and Vinayalc Rao “on 
of kmnt Rao Raghunath had no difficuUj in 
getting the clothes ofPesbw aship although they 
could not retain the authority which they a® 
pircd to or as in the case of Chimnaji wh ch w as 
thrust on a unwiUitig aactim, of state conspiracy 
In the case of the otlicr chiefs the hercditarj 
successors of the members of Shivaji s Ashta 
pradhan Council the saranjam or Jahgir w aS 
invariably granted by the Peshw as biitthet 
were either referred to the State-pnsoner at 
Satara for grant of clothes of their office or this 
mark of royal sanction was procured for them 
by the Peshwa s agent Thus hfadhavaRao % 
writes to Achyut KaoGanesh (1762— 03) that 
the Pratinidhishlp ns before has been granted 
to Sbnniva^ Pandit and he has been accordingly 
sent to the Raja to receive clothes of honour 
Similarv when Poroshram Shrmtros succeed 
ed his father a similar letter was wniteu by 
tbe second Madhava Rao to Dabu Rao knshna 
(1777-78) 

Thecommosd ofGod has reached Shrunvas 
Pandit Pratinidhi (u « he is dead) the clotbea 
of the post have to be given to his son clothes, 
of honour a head dress and arms Iiave therc> 
fore been sent wath Sadashna Anant Request 
Shnmant Mohoraj Rajashn Swami to give fo 
the aforesaid personage the Pratmidhi s dress 
of honour And wath his recommendation 
were also sent a dre«s of honour a hcad-d««s 
and arms to be given tifthe nominee perhaps 
in consideration of the poverty of tl e Raja 
The same Peshwa had again to write tliree 
letters to Krishna Rao Anant Babu Rno 
Krishna andNilkanthaRao at Satara m conoec 
tioninth the appointment of Jiwan Rao kithal 
to the office of Sumant (1785— SG) 

“In the jear T sa Saba n— 1 wan Rao \ thal got 
ihe watan and saranjam of the office of Sumant v ih 
the cuslomary dress of honor Then a letter tvas 
wr iten lo j-ou to request Shr mant Mahataj Rajashr 
Chatrarati to gve the Sumanta s dress of honor fo 
Juan Rao and to get the sanad of the «atan and 
saranjam of that office n h s name — upon that i 
dress of honor was g\cn to h m Sanad nas tc be 
taken but that i as not done therefore th s letter 
s scut at present— gyien h m the sanad fur the 
saranjam and atan he s enjoy ng 

Ta this letter he requested them to procure a 
dress ofhouor and a sanad for tl s watan and 
saranjam although the newly appointed officer 
had already got both smid and dress bf honor 
from the Peshwa But Madhava Rao II 
apparently did not consult the Rajus pleasaro 
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vihen Ramcliandra 1 aghumth nppomtcd that tool pUec in Hie fort of Satara The 
latdit Rio Bail Rao 11 1 owever (JM not former ^las fucd the latter avas 
omit to procure a drc«s of honor for the nert with hw family and 1 is property was attacnea 
ucirabcpt to the Sachib spost x\bcn the old On an appeal to the Peshwa the 
SachibShauharRao Pandit died in 1790— 1800 countermanded and they aierc restored to tneir 
and was succeeded by his adopted son Chimnaji formeroffee 

bbankar Knshnaji bnant Karknn fort Sataro, m 

A letter to krislna Rao-^'farajan to the forms the lliuur that some disturbance took 
effect that place in the aforesaid fort last year Then some 

H con mind of God reached Shankar Wao people misrepresented facts to Shnmaat Maha 
Pandt Sachb father of Ch mnaj Shankar n tl e raj Rajasliri Chhatrapati Swami nud 
lear T si f sen The latter was adopted by tic brother Ganesh Anant an employee in the fort, 
Ij chi n h s I fe t ne Therefore the Sum » s dress imprisoned and money was taken from him 

of honor 5 to be g ven to h m accord ng to old custom Therefore do not take money from him and 

\ eparate 1 st of dress of honor sent Accord ngly dunning should be made for payment He 

yfu shoold request the Maharaj and d I vei the dress not got his salary for the year faamantiscn 

of honor to Kr shna] Bham ant a Karkon ^t Irom Formerly two men from the Shi 

fk' r ” •« ta”') of th/fort a,J kkoikundcrliim 

Therefore appoint two men to work under him 
T VO letters of tl e vounger Madhava Rao and obtain ns before the work from his hand 
nldccsicd to the ilhonsle of Nagpur clearlyshow and give him his salary &.c 
that independent as that chief was be also l^st year disturbance took place in the fort 
dd not think, of dispensug with the royal of Satara then Sbninaut Maharaj Kajashn 
sanction of his succession to the I ercditary Chhatrapati imprisoned Babu Rao Ivnshna and 
dominions h # family and attached his house and Inam 

A letter to Shiiaji Bhonsle Sena Sahib village Detailed items about the removal of 
Snbha— tbe attachment (then follows) ’ 

1IU4-7S) Sltmanl Msharai Rajashr Chbatts The Immihatmg subordinalioa was not com 
psi Su -im ieng krtdiy d rposed tUardsioo has pensated by plenty and to the uufortunatepup- 
appomed you Sena Sahb Subha and has even the pet was not granted even the mean satisfaction 
dross of honor md lewela of that ofticc v, th a sh eld of forgetting his imprisonment in the midst of 
« sword a seal and an elephant These presents luxnry and pomp The oecouat of hiS house- 


hare been sent to you— accept them 0 
day 

To Raghuji Bhonsle Sena Sahib Subba— 


hold was checked with more «pnitiny perhaps 
than that of any department ofthePcsbwa s 
government. Strict pepnlations were framed 
even about such minute details as the gram re 
quired for tbe Rain s stables 

\«nkaj MankeshwarandVislmuNirhara 


. . C order of the She n ant Maharaj Rajashr 

ChhMrapai Swan— jou should therefore serve the v - 

BO etnmenl « th deiot on and n ake eood manage requisition for tbe gram required 

tnem Tor lour irmi andiour prov ncc " horses in the Rajas stable should be 

: made every day— m making the requisition the 

Although tilt vanity of being addressed uy number of hor«ea newly arrived and that of 
tl c X eshwa for sanads and dress of honor was horses sent away should be taken into considcra 
8 11 left to him the pos tion of tl e Raja of tion The Husur has come to know that in 
batara was worse than miserable lerhaps the stead of do ug that you get from the Pratlnidhi 
neancst of the Maratha bardnrs would not gram for eight days a time 
have liked to change places with him As nn The Chhatrapati Jacked even theicrvneccs 
organ c part of the State he I ad not tJ c s lies of a m ddle class Maratha slender of income 
ordinary right of an ordinary man of dismissing We Jeam froma document of the Elder Madhaia 
and nppouitmg his own servants He had the Rao that the Maharaja had not even a carden 
raoct hcation ot seeing his household controlleil for geo \ing green \e„etnble« an 1 that excellent 
b\ an oflicer of the Peshw a bvea his Khij prince ordered tl at a ganlen suitable for a cce 
matgars were appointed and sent from PoOna. tables should be given him. Th? same oa^ 
fine Khjmatgars were sent to fort Satara goes on to say that tic Mnharaia had^ 

"onaPoTik c.thcr^ wS3h»v« 

orpl el for Utonotm or pi°n,oS('t fol”k“o”'dom“os'°Ert”" Uo’^'md 


allowance ' 


t on he i«ued enters of arrest or imimioamint made for tl c fatten i g diet of a petl^nart 
1 e ran risk of v n lergo ng the ham liation of Tlie vounger Ma lhav n Rao w ns howlrcr not 
seen g them CO intcrraandcd In tl c vear -1717 so indaluent Ahlin.ifri. i . 

OS C-Ii esli \uant and Bal u Kao Krisl na ntk I a "ilr o^a valarv s * " nppomteil N mbnji 
arrested in councction with some distnrbapic for traniog tie’’ Rajas 
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fencmg oud granted saranjani*! to each of the 
two \%aves and to each of their t\\o danghters 
he refused to grant a sttm adequate for the 
repair of an aqueduct which conveyed wafer to 
thepalace of Satan It was repre«ented that 
two to three thousand rupees w ould be 
necessarvfoT the work but the Peshwa did not 
grant more than Rs 800 It may be objected 
that perhaps the agent atSatara oTcr'Cstimated 
the necessary cost and the Peshwa had 
naturally reduced it to a more reasonable 
amount but we do not observe the same atti 
tude so far as his other grants and espen«es 
were concerned 

07/7 7®) To Kf shna Rao Anant — appeconi-ejs 
water to the palace of Satara from \ a\alesl war — t is 
daiTiag^ at d fferent places tno to throe thouond 
rupees wll be necessary for reparng t you bare 
iirtten to Saclashia \nant to request for the grant 
of the aboie sum from the SarVar Ke accord ngtj 
prajed for the grants but it i II not he comcneot 
to giiC so much But as t is urgent a grant of R» 
Boo IS made for.repa nng the p pe 

But the poor Maharoja however could not 
do without praying to thePeshwa— so poor and 
helpless w-is. he that although about 4 years 
Inu elapsed since his mamage he could not 
m'lke the customary present of hud to his sister 
until & grant of GO Ihghas had been for that 
purpose made by the Peshwa la 17S2— S3 

'Maharaja Rajashn Chhatrapat Saimi maned 
twee but h s s stet Saubhagjabat Santubat Malud k 
d d not get on these occas ons the customary Mcsent 
of Katbahpan Therefore a ncii Inam of M Oghas 
in all (K a Chavar each of ist and and 3rd class 
land) Is made to her with all dues and r ghts as> gticd 
to t 

In fact the weakness df the Satara Raja bad 
become so publ c that one Sadashiva Dadaji 
Mavlangkar actually encroached upon the 
royal grounds at Sangamweshwar and bmit 
a hou'c qn tl c foundation of a palace belonging 
to the Raia s ancestor Sambhaji Mabaraj in 
s^itc of the oppo«itioa of the Joshis of that 

^ Poor and powerless as le was the Raja of 
‘?atara was a political factor of no mean 
in portance Though «1 glited iti private be was 
1 onoured m inbh The Peshwas and other 
chKftpaid nazar to hiai and to hs relatives 
whenever thc\ wenttopaj their re«pcct« to the 
ChSatrapali orwhen t' e king was n'eased to 
honour them with a royal visit mtleir camp 
Large sum* were «petit on occasions 1 keJy to 
attract publ cro Kc hen a son was bom to 
nucca \nandi Uai tl e eldest wi'e of llic re gn njr 
Raja (17*2 93) Madhava KaO II ordewd 
Rs 1000 to be spent lor dis'ribution of sugar 

* and other cercr onics la 1S0"*8 the Peshwa 

• parted Rs 2 >,000 for the fa-eral oh«cqnie» of 
Kaja ^l-ahu la the same year mow than 

^ ks ‘“OOO were spent at the lime of the new 
'ki-gi ecronatioa a"d the Pv hwa Baji Roo 
II o dertii 109 shots to be fired from a caanoa 


to celebrate that occas on In 1^0910 more 
than Rs 1” 000 were spent on tie occa< on 
of the royal marriage and some oth^r ceremonies 
of minor importance The servants and relatncs 
of the king were exempted from taxes and 
enstom duties and sometimes a small pension 
m the form of land or cash was granted to Ins 
near relatives * *■ 

For the fam !> of \ars ngh Rao Cumr broth er m 
law of SHrmant Rajashn Chhatrapali Svatn ^n 
annual pens on of Rs i>oo has been granted Outof 
that a V ilage of an ncome of Rs 5 <> has to be 
given TheremanngRs soo are to be pad fren 
Satara (i 3j 84) 

shrimant Kshatnvaknlavatan<a ifaharaj 
Rajashn Chbatrapati Swamis relatives and 
serrnnls are enjoying Inam land and saranjain 
Pressure has been put on them for cesses owing 
to banjt from the sarkar This letter is written 
to you exempting them from the cc«s now 
Therefore do not press them for payment.* 

To keep up ap^arance in the public datura 
was allowed to enjoy camparative secimtr in 
the midst of mil tary depredation and public 
plunder ^ iHiam Henry Tone nn Engliah 
officer in the *CTvice of feaji Rao Raghunnth 
observes m his pamphlet on the Maratha in»- 
titntiODS (publisaed 1700) v 

'The eounliy c rcumiacent to Satara enjoys an 
exempt on from m J tar> oenredst ops of lU kinds and 
whenever any eh ef enters tn s d sir ct all tl e ens gns 
o{ royalty aiela d asdt,and the Nagara tt the great 
drum of the emp re ceases to beat 

Twice bad knon ramavis attempted to 
bring the peculiar political position of the 
Raja of Satara into use and twice he failed 
When Mabadqji Sindhia, jealous of Nanas 
mflncncc nt the Reshwas court and perhaps 
walh an ulterior object of putting himself at 
the head of the Maratha confederacy witl 
the Teshw-a as a u<eful and coavenient puppet 
in his hands had procured for Madhnvn Rao 
It the high sounding and lengthy titld of 
\jikeel Mutlak Amirul Umra Motkharul Mu 
mahk Madanilmaham MasJatlajat IJmedara 
Kmkbts Tut For JJafadtir Sliirdsakar '^dat 
Mand Dijya De Bam I arjand Kha«nl 3\fca« 
Mntjaa Maharajadh raj Kao Pandit I ndhan 
Bahadur Nana pointed out that the le«hwa 
could not as a •errant of the Raja of Satara 
a**ume the title of Maharajadhirnj Tl c profa 
leciwas however easily solved as it was rot 
very diff cult for the S udhia to procure tl e gra 
cious coB«cnt of their royal master Again after 
the snicidc of Sawai Madhava Rao Nana 
had for a moment indulged him'clf in tJ c 
idea of rc-cstnbhshing tie auil ontv of the 
Iloti'c of *'liivaji bat the mpractieabi *ycfth* 
eebenie was apparent However the claims 
of the Raja were rccogn set! by the Pngls’i 
govenment after thefin of the Peshv 1 and 
•ivfci*c the last Pe«hwa wax personcloff tic 
descendant of <'hivn,i was r'-t stall d a» a 
inlrij, chief We eav nor Ic.ave h ni m * 
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‘ we IJa^ e long eaten Ins bread and he has 
favonred ais as hi» children and agam * this 
body i9 gro^Yn on hi« bread " These Sardars 
therefore were at first more amenable totlis 
ciphneand obeyed the Pesliwa without much 
grumbling The old 'tardars bow ever expected 
the Pesbw a to remember that any respect that 
might be «hown to him was a matter of 
courtesy and not of right and that he in hw 
turn should in courtesy return it The Angna 
for example expected the Peshwa to come 
two mihs from Poona to receive him on 
Ins visit to that citv It was also expected 
that the teshwa sliould dismount on hw 
approach and receive him on i gasha (an 
embroidred cloth) and then accompany him 
to his (Pesbw a’s) residence always beeping 
on the left side of the visitor and after he has 
taken the betel leaves at his place, send him to 
the residence appointed for his use and send a 
dinner also And m the Hall of Public Audience 
the \ngna expected thePeshwato n«c to receive 
him and then sit on the same calicha The 
Jadhava Itaos also claimed similar privilege 
and the Peshwa found it convenient to grat^ 
their vanityby celebrating the occasion of the 
JadbavaRao s visit to the Peshwa s place hy 
releasing prisoners “Shnnaot Nana Sahib 
Peshwa (le, Balan Baji Rao) addressed Pilau 
Jodhava Rao asKaka and the prisoners m 
the govertunent nnsoniwere released in honour 
of his visit to the govemment house As a 
logical consequence of this idea the old Sardars 
clxtnied precedence over the new Sardars m 
the field of battle If both flhonsle Nagpurkor 
and the Shiade were present in tlie battle 
field, the Bhoeale would demand the chief com 
maud as a matter of right 

During the Peshwa period the feudal Barons 
both new and old, exercised sovereigu authority 
within their fiefs, although the Peshwa had the 
prerogative of nppointmg their chief officers 
Dewansof thcGaikwad the Holkarandthe 
Shindia were always appointed by the I eshw a. 
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but all of them claimeiP uncontrolled exercise 
of sovereign rights Thus says Jadhava Kxf> 

* The management of Malcgapn where we live 
fans been always w^h us the ‘virknr has no 
anthority over it ’ The Supekar Pawars also 
claim the same right of managing tUeirsaranjam 
without any interference from tbe Peshwa 

Numerous other instances could be citeii of 
similar claims The villages over which these 
Sardars were autonomous republics and them 
dcmocmtic institutions remained unaffected 
and undisturbed till the lav supervision of the 
Pesliwa’s government w as replaced by the more 
centralised ntul ttiore efficient admioistraticm 
of the Pnglish The description of the village 
institution we Should postpone for the present 
and try to understand the general structure of 
the Maratha constitution At the head of 
constitution was the Peshwa who had power 
to net os the deputy of the Satara Raja lie 
was therefore the head of the feudal nobles and 
one of them at the some time The feudal 
nobles did military service in return of their 
fiefs or saranjams and were independent rulers 
in everything but name The Maha- 

rashtra proper were however autonomous 
republics managed by their own officers tinder 
the fupeTTi*ion of the saranjami s officers Thus 
tbewbolecODStitution was a curious combina- 
tion of Democracy and feudal Autocmey In 
fact no single tenn of political philosophy can 
be Applied to it I'dable to call it a Monarchy, 
Aristocracy or Democraev Tone calls it a 
Military Republic This is true only in one 
sense that the meanest soldier, if he liad ability, 
could logically expect to be aSardnr of the 
confederacy The confederacy itself os Tone 
pomtsemt, was based not upon coafideneo but 
jealousy , and incapable of a comprehensive 
policy of national patriotism w-liich had been 
the aim of Shivaji, fell to pieces when it came 
into conflict with a nation whieB combmed 
individual self sacrifice with national ambi- 
tion 


THE NEW NATIONAL CREED OF INDIA-CDUCATIQN 

By Dr SoiimsDRA Bos:^m a , rrt n , 

Lectdrer, State UiavHRsmi op Iowa, USA 


• TCIL A HORSE'S POINTS - - 

A t the tune Abraham Lincoln was {hi 
President of the United Spates 


„„ unusually voluminous nfiair And when 
the great President saw jt, he sigh^ 
pathcticallj “1 should want'll new lease 


nnewgun rhe report turned out to be exhibit n, gram of common sense’ Ifls^ 
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a man to bay a horse for me, I, expect to 
have him tell me his points, and not how 
many hairs he has on his tail.’* 

As I look at the bulky report of the 
over-praised Calcutta University Commis- 
sion, 1 am almost driven to say, ‘T should 
want a new lease of life to read this 
tlirough.” I gladly concede that the 
Sadler report is not without merit in 
spots, and unlike other ofhcial documents, 
it is not altogether coulcur de rose The 
report, for instance, makes little attempt 
to fortify all the mistakes and fallacies of 
the Indian government of the viceroy. On 
the contrarj^ it does tend to prove on 
occasions that the Indian bureaucracy, 
at least on matters educational, has been 
neither faultless nor infallible. An unpre- 
judiced critic, however, cannot help feeling 
that the report is nothing unusual, 
nothing miracalous, nothing that a group 
of capable Indian-bom educationists could 
not, produce. The chances are that a 
^ report of an Indian educational com- 
mission^ made up of Indian educators, 
though lacking in the artistry of English 
literary expression, would be marked by 
an independence of judgment and a sense of 
the*real needs of India— far too rare among 
the members of the ruling race. After all 
India was not made for foreigners, but 
for Indians. No doubt the report purports 
to . foreshadow a great educational 
renaissance. Nevertheless, it is open to - 
honest doubt if the resitant practical 
value will ever be commensurate with 
the thousands and thousands of public 
money lavished upon the imported 
commission. ' 

SOME CDUCATIOSAL COMMOSPLACES. 

Judging by tlie American standard of 
education, whicli is among the very 
highest the world alTords, the reporb-»of 
the Calcutta University Commission^is 
reactionary.^ Consider, if you will, the 
creation of the Intermediate College. It 
will tend rto retard, rather than hasten, 
the spread of-'-higher cduCcition in the 
country. TorupAvards of a dozen .years 
there has ''becn^a steady 'movement in 
■American umversitics to shorten tiic period 
of graduation frora^four to three years.' 


As a matter of fact, in most of the leading 
American universities, including Harvard, 
Columbia, and nearly all the higher State 
lastitutions of learning, a student by 
attending summer sessions can secure his 
B. A. degree in three years after his 
matriculation from the high school. The 
Sadler Commission’s proposal that the 
stage of admission to the university should 
be the present Intermediate, instead of the 
present Matriculation, isnotinlinewith the 
advanced educational thought ; it will 
lengthen rather than shorten the period 
of graduation, and thereby put a man 
off that much longer before entering upon 
his life work. 

The report states with a good deal of 
gusto that a primary aim o f the proposed 
Intermediate College is to give the“Bengali 
boy” a “liberal education,” to train him 
to the very easy and simple task of “exact 
and clear thinkihg.” Besides, he “must”— 
yes, “must”— know how to write English 
with “clarity and precision,” and he 'must’ 
—always ‘must— speak English “easilyoad' 
correctly.” It seems to me thai college tis 
an establishment to polish np English is 
not worth three or fonr years of any one's 
time. A university diploma, largely based 
upon the ability of the recipient to nse 
English, is not worth the vellum on which 
it is engrossed. In this connection one 
would like to know how many of the 
English and American university gradu- 
ates, whose mother-tongue is English, 
can handle the English language with 
“darity and precision.” From ■what I 
have seen of them during all the years I 
have been abroad, I do not hesitate to say 
that they number very few indeed. That 
Indian students should leant to speak and 
write English, even though it is. a foreign 
tongue, no one Avill deny ; but there should 
positively be no attempt to make a fetish 
of it. In the American universities, where 
students are required to study some 
European languages, the number of those 
•who can use*them “easily and correctly” 
with “clarity and precision” is mighty 
small. More than that, Americans — unlike 
Indians— do not import annually an armv 
of native EuroiKon teachers to 
American jouthsin European ' 
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* ^ 
\menci does*nQt reg-ird the exact intoa Ko American umversjtj luis any iroa 

ntion and peculiar accents of European clad rale limiting the-S^e of its classes ' 
langua'ois as absolutely inJisncnsable to In the State Univeisitv of Jowa, which is 
acquiring a, ‘liberal education’* And one of the “big nine ' State nnirersitiM ol 
although the United States employs the Republic, «e have found that a large 

"• ' — ’• — ■ class, under a Competent professor, is not 

inconsistent vs itb good teaching The 
Head of our Political Science Department^, 
who enjoys thi distinction of being a keen 
student of government, has a class this 
year of 120 students ~ The Dean of our 
Graduate College, Dr. Carl C Seashore, 
a man known the world ov cr for his on 
ginal contribution in expenmental psy 
chology has now charge of two classes 
which havi^over 200 students in eacli 
‘ The increased enrolment in all pur Ame- 
rican universities and the pressing ncces 
sity of observing stnetest economy m 
these days oT financial stringency,” said 
the renowned educator to me tins morning, 
are the compelling reasons for larger 
classes everywhere Then, too, from the 
pedagogical point of view, small classes 
are undesirable Personally, large* classes 
aretdmeverj inspirational, very much 
indeed ” Now along cotnes a Calcutta 
University Commission— chiellv made up 
of obscure men»and babbles about classes 
of what It concuves to be of "reasonable 
sue 1' 

The problems of efxammation in Indian 
universities artdifficult, and as an Indian 


"home grown"" foreign language teachers 
in her educational institutions she «ecms 
to find no difficulty in holding her owm as 
a foremost world power 

Some may think that I am prqudiced 
in favor of America , but I am not Lwish 
^ to say, however, that whatever may be: 
the shortcomings of Amerjean professors, 
they have the saving grace of ' common 
horse sense I was told the other day by 
one of ^my colleagues m the English 
Department that he permitted a French 
girl student to wnte an English test in 
I rench "All I wanted to find out was 
said my learned fnend who is a recognized 
authority in his field, ‘ how much the 
student hod absor^d of the fundamental 
ideas of the English outhors she had been 
studying It mattered little whether she 
expressed her thoughts m English or 
Trench " 

The Caleuttrf University Commission 
' has declared itself m favor of small classes 
It believes that even a class of fifty stu 
dcats, 14 ‘ too large ’ Oathe other band, 
some of tlie expert school administrators 
in America maintam that large classes 
have no peculiar relation to loeffiaeocy 


Speaking of the relative advantages of educator has observed, are "a great de- 


amall and large classes in secondary 
schools, Professor Charles L Harlan 
vvTitcs JO a .^recent issue of Educational 
Admmistrition and Supemsion 

‘ Small classes arc expensive, since they 
dnerease the cost per pupil This added 
expense does not seem justified when it is 
luownthatthe difference in aduevenjenf 
of small over the larger classes is small 
If one vv ishes to secure higher promotioa 


terrent factor m the way of truelearning 
Let no one, however put all the blame 
on the shoulders of the much abused 
Indian students Having for years rubbed 
shoulders with students from practicallj 
every quarter of the globe, I am preiiared 
to go dn record that ns a whole Indian 
stndents iri their intellectual calibre arc 
surpassed by none , they arc capable of 
nqble impulses and exalted ideals , they 


in anthmetic, better have good brains, clear minds, snapnr 
““'“two. and a Waaous appttite for 
• n Wtat more do , 0 ^ wontr' 

A"d Uie Amencon onUm.f, Mr Price 
m ‘“I?"'"' ookeshimsclt kespoDS.Ue for the 

S of 7l efficient slntemcnt tliot nt the Mum cjominae 

eupcrrision of tlie Jnrpr cl-isses rather tioos ‘ it tnkes 24 000 candidates for 
tUn thronsh 0 redaction in the eire of n.alncntotion to reonre 11 oSo psssS, and 
°f tlies^ 11 000 only 1,900 survive ... 
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fake the B A ’'degree' Surely sareh 
tliere >s somctliing radically wrong with 
the whole examination system I am 
indmcd to belie\e that examinations in 
India are unnecessacily stiff that tliey arc 
more difficult in India than most other 
countnes and certainly more difficult than 
m England *At Oxford for example and 
as a means of comparison^ says Mr 
Colher the number of those who fail to 
matncuHte is negligible and of nine 
hundred who annually matriculate, about 
630 proceed to their <!cgree 

■W bile I have no statistics on hand just 
now to prove my contention I am sure 
thenumber of those students m \incrican 
universities w ho fail in their final exami 
nations is TCiy small The low ^rcent 
age of failures m examinations is due 
for one thing to careful personal interest 
taken in each student by some officers 
espeaally appointed for that purpose 
Should the student prove to be an locom 
gihle delinquent m hts studies he is told 
to withdraw himself from the college of 
course In America the relation between 
the college and the student is not how 
ever, that of a jail and a convict Here 
the student e%efl when he fads in some 
of his quarterly or semester exattiioations 
IS helped and giuded until it is thoroughly 
clear that he is b^ond all redemption 
A few w eeks ago one of the Deans of our 
Umversity sent me an informal note rela 
tive to a student who failed last quarter 
but has been admitted to registralion 
for the present session on probation 
^he work ofthe delinquent student dunog 
the past term according to the Dean s 
letter# ' was not at all satisfactory but he 
has expre««ed an earnest- dtsire to be 
permitted to jtlal e another effort and has 
given assurance that certain conditions 
present during the last quarter willnot 
interfere with his work this quarter 
therefore the Commitfee on Admission is 
’■giving him this opportunity of contmiung 
his ycgistration for the present (juarter 
^Veask your cooperation in getting 
a line on this j oung man as to his ability 
to do college work his attitude toward 
his Classes bis industry and attendance 
to the end that at the close of the term 
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yon may aid tlus cjonmuttcc’*'bv a yejioit 
m determining w hethcr or not it w ould be 
for the best interests of the s*-udent and 
oftlie University that he be permitted to 
Lootmne or whether his registration 
should be cancelled 

It is of course understood that if at 
any lime during the present quarter vOu 
become convinced that it is useless for this 
man to contmiie vour course you will so 
recommend 

Tests and examinations are an evil— 
perhaps a necessary ev il but under no 
circumstances should they be made so 
hard ns to become a great deterrent 
factor in the w av of true learning 

MIHTARI TRil\I\G 

The Sadler s commission has done well 
m calling pointed attention to the poor 
physical condition of the Indian students 
I thoroughly agree with thecotnmissioncrs 
that something should be done at once to 
improve the liealth of the student popula 
tioo The) have recommended Indian and 
English gomes ns a solution of the 
problem That is good^ enough so far as 
it goes but it does not go far enough 
If Indian universities rcall) wish to develop 
a practical program of physical education 
they should introduce cowpulso ry military 
training as a part of the anirersity 
cumculuni Such a training is desirable, 
for at lea't tbr6e good reasons Pirst it* 
will produce a better type of Indian 
monbood Second it will make it possible 
to rednee the huge standing army and at 
the same time turmslr the country with 
stronger better and less expensive 
defenders against foreign encroachment 
Third, it IS bbund to make for lo)al 
“cilians teaching them patnqtism,, 
obcilieucc and respect for law and order 

In most of the \mencan umve sities 
there is a well-equipped ‘Military Depart 
meat whicli giies in, cooperation with 
the government^ instruction in mihtary 
sciem* and tactics The military training 
m these institutions is compulsory for all 
first year and second year students Of 
course m a. country like India where people 
vare forbidden bvlaw to carry arms 
there are not many posibilihes for military i 
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educTtiou Tliit ib cle-ir inoiii,h Still 
stnc]».nts tould Sc tnught to ni'xrcli 
conduct field niaiiociu rcb ri-spond to 
commands drill mid Icnrn the manual of 
arms Such fi training honcicr clement 
are will go fir toward making Jndian 
voutl s jliys callv and intellectually more 
sound 

POLITIC\L LDLCIT10\ 

S nee the 1 ist Luropcan w ir American 
uni\er«ities ha\c witnessed a new era in 
the teaching of political science — an era 
that IS being characterized by a new 
emphasis upon American Go\crnmcnt and 
(-ituenship bj a re-\aluation of the 
importance of Administration in both 
teaching and research and by the apparent 
paradox of an intense interest m self 
government accompanied by a w idcspread 
enthusiasm for w orld politics Since the 
signTng of the armistice the number of 
students in the Department of Political 
Science at low a has increased from 473 to 
OOi and tie instructional staff has been 
enlarged from the equivalent of four full 
time positions to six full time positions 
and the annual Department budget has 
grown from thirty three thousand rupees 
to forty thousand rupees In other words 
the percentage ^sf increase m student 
enrolment is 91^2 per cent instructional 
staff so per cent and m budget a little 
over 27 per cent The rapid development 
in the study of the science of govern 
meat at Iowa is typical of similar 
growth in other Amencan unucrsities 
Nor IS tlie increased interest in political 
education confined to the contiuental 
America In the Insular Possessions of 
the United States is to be noticed the same 
tendency It was mv pleasure last month 
to meet 1 rofessor Maximo M Kalaw 
Chief of the Department of Political 
Science in the University of the Philippines 
^Manila) Professor Kalaw who js now 
on a political mission to the United States 
informed me that his Uciartment has an 
instructional staff of two ptofessors on 
.fulltime and two lecturers on part time 
meai.»* I w J3cp irtn ent is now offlno" 
supen isioa ot* v 
than thfougli a reduction^n * 
clas'cs “■ 


^ Constitutional Ihstor> 

d Philippine Goicrnmeat 

4 \mcntan Government 

5 Theory and Practice of Legislature 

C Municipal Government 

7 International Law 

8 Administrative Law 

9 Curopcau Governments 
10 Oriental Gov ernmenls 

The Col'utta University Commission 
seemed to be somevthat ocnous because 
of the liberal political and social ideals 
which have gripped the imagination of the 
Indian student communitv In fact the 
commission did discover a real danger 
in the histoncal studies in the university 
system of Bengal It would therefore 
tram students to examine difficult issues 
of politics and economics withjnst discnmi 
nation to accustom them to thoroughness 
of cntical examination to give them a 
distaste forshallow rhetoric and to furnish 
them w ith tlic materials for a sober and in 
dependent judgment Pinewordsthej are I 
But how IS the result to be attained * The 
commission has suggested that astudent in 
Intermediate stoge should hate— if at all 
possible —some know ledge of history and 
also— if at all possible — a discipline mat 
least in one of the reasouTiigsubjects— logic, 
economics or mathematics Then when 
the student has passed his Intermediate 
examination aud is prepanng for an arts 
degree he may studv either history or 
economics but mmd jou not both Of 
course not a syllable is to Ire taugh^ 
directly about political science ihe 
books on that subject so far as thd 
commission is concerned are in an Index 
Expurgatonns To study the organs and 
functions of government would be wicked 
all wicked don t jc know 1 And this the 
traming in politics and economics if you 
please ’ Thereupon our budding university 
graduati. rushes out with his great equip 
ment of a smattenug of history or 
economics and lo the tncl is done In- 
an instant he solves the various difficult 
issues of politics and economics with just 
discninination I crfectly vvonderlul I * 
The thoroughness of critical examine 
"hiji the boher and independent 
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commissioners have given tlie subjet.t is 
marvellous 

PRiCTIC\LEDlC\TlO\ 

India has been mem: or less a student 
of the abstract at least since she lost her 
independence Time has now come to 
nartl\ withdraw the Indian mm 1 from the 
litcrarv imagin ition and speculatuc 
pliilosophv This 13 preeminently the 
ngc of machirerv and scunct Thedavs 
when education was expected onh to 
prondt eultun. and amusLincnt for the 
dilettante leisured class have gone and 
passcil India nectl not for 'oaie time 
worr; much about sending joung men to 
unuersities that will (lc\otc themselves 
exclusivclv to philosophv and belles 
lettres and become cx'iutsilv Itighbrows 
The country cannot be run bj impractical 
dreamers and aisionanes The whole 
trend of the Western educational effort is 
toward training for practical work 
ratiier than encouragement of ornamental 
and literary interests In India too 
literati law vers and government clerks 
must make wav for the new arrav of 
worlers mcccliants manufacturers cn 
gmeers financiers and scientific farmers 
Education must IfL connected with cvcr> 
day life Education sli oul 1 mean economic 
freedom — frccdoin wh ic h cl ns<;ical— cduca 
tion mnv not «ccure. but practical educ a 
always does and wil l ~ 

One gatliers from the report of the 
comrai^-sion that wath the negligent cxcep 
tion of half a dozen wilful witnesses all 
who appeared before that body made a 
vigorous plea for wholesale introduction 
of technological training But nearlv all 
of the wisest counsels arc kicked aside bv 
the commission It favors the introduc 
tion of commercial education only mthe 
secondary schools and none at nil m 
colleges At tt time when the w hole world 
IS recognizing theurgent cccdof athoroiigh 
preparation for a business career India 
IS to have ns little of It as possible This 
•'cannot but strengthen the suspiaon that 
. the present masters of India arc pamcl t 
about well trained Indians who may be 
sncceSsfiU competitors of their forvign 
economic exploiter® If that be the ease 
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wh\ not have the hoiicstv to throv*' oH 
the camonfiage and^av soTrinkly ’ Here 
m the United State® I find that indnstn il 
nnd comnicrcutl education is being cncotir 
aged bv tic government in cvtrv con 
ceivnblcv a\ \t the beginning of the I ist 
ct-ntuiy there were m tins country onlr 
three schools offering day training m 
iiilustnal vocations nnd all of them wen. 
supported bv private foundations But 
at pres-nt writes Professor Graves of 
the I’nivcrsitv of Pcnnsvlvania ‘ industrial 
education at public cxjxjn«c in the dav as 
well as in the niglit is widespread The 
school svstcni if all progressive cities 
alTonla vocation il instriictioninclcmcntarv 
school® and technical lnp,h *>chools The 
course given m high schools of commerce 
13 of the strongest and covxrs four or 
live yean I nrthermore continues the 
same nuthon v within the pa«t decade 
higher eilneation in commerce has b'nin 
startvd at the univcrsitivs— <3j>cciallv the 
state universities and nil these institutions 
ofnnv stindinghavc established colleges 
of commerce 

There can be no two opinion® that if 
the Calcutta University Commission hail 
l>ccn dul^ appreciative of its high respon 
sibdity it would have come out flat 
footedly— without ifs and buts— advo 
eating a thoroiigli going program of 
establishing a network of schools and 
colleges where all branches of industrial 
art could be taught As it is, the com 
mission has bliUiclv gone on for the most 
part with its tv addle of literary studies 
In short the commission has neglected to 
meet the issue of industnal education 
squnrcK and therebv has shown its 
bankruptcy of practical wisdom of far 
sighte<l educational statesmanship 

Again w hat of agricultural education 
\ glance at The AUIndii AgricuUur'il 
Statist/ci compiledacouplcofycarsago by 
I lodlay Shirras should convince one of the 
utter necessity of trained workers m this 
field It appears from this that 

there an, in India 112 303 000 acres of 
tillable waste land waiting to bercclaimcd 
If -five acres are sufhcient to support 
a family — as frequently they are m India — 
22 461, COO families could easily be pro' 
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cdforuittTs Innd Eul how conld Uiesc 
broiil rvcres be brought under the plon ’ 
AVliere arc the men \ itli requisite know 
Icilgi. of «cjentific ognculture to con\ert 
this immcn«e idle area into n. source of 
national ^^caltll ’ \t present they do not 
practically exist Hence it is thf clear 
diitj of the jjOvernment to introduce a 
cOmprehensire scheme Of agricultural 
education beginning with the primary 
schools and secondary schools and up 
through colleges Now the Calcutta Uni 
vcrsit} Commission professes a good deal 
ofhp sympathy with this \iew but— there 
13 always one little but — It insists that 
direct agne iltural teaching at an earl> 
school age IS madiisable \\h\ > Is the 
commission ignorant of the cs| enenced 
judgment of educational experts m Atne 
n a— the coiintrv tl at leads all other 
nations in agricultural education ’ There 
arc now in the United states oyer one 
hundred agricultural high shools and 
direct agricultural training as a regu 
lay part of the course is given ta several 
thousand high and elementary school 
systems What has the commission to 
sav about tins ’ The plain truth is that 
the commission w as simply obsessed with 
the imaginary need of great caution 
m regard to the number of students to 
hctriuned m agncuUwre so that tlie 
market may not be flooded There you 
have it’ These few words reveal as Mr 
Putnam IXcale said in discussing the out 
rageous Japanese demands upon Climn 
a peculiar an 1 a en illuminating cfaemis 
^ try of tl e soul They let its jmcoosci 
ouslj perhaps into the very secret rcce«s 
cs of the commissioners brains Wise 
men these comtnissioncta are ' 

cprcmoN or ^w\ie\ 

I acts about womeu s education nre 
appalluig After one hundred and fifty 
years of rnghsh rule in India one learns 
that among adults only ten women in a 
thousand can read ami write Is not 
that a frightful condition ? W hat is to he 
donif 1 ow Ind au girls of to-day will 
become the mothers of Inilian men the 
build rs of the Indian pation of to 
morrow Who dares to neglect the edn 


cationof Indian girls In referring to the 
woritng class of England Mr Lloyd 
George made tiie statement that it is 
impossible to build an A-one ration from 
A three material This is true as empha 
tically of England as of India no one 
can hope to build a, powerful nation ~of 
men whose future moUiers are laboring 
wder tiic darkness of ignofanro ’ 

The section of the commission s report 
dealing ivith the injurious elTcct oT Tiigher 
education on the health and phj sique of 
the girl students seemed to me very signi- 
ficant In the United States girls who go 
through college seldom suffer from break 
down in ill health Recently an inquiry 
was made to Ervn Mawr College a 
leading w oman a college m \menca as 
to the health of its Students The answer 
furnished Dj Miss Constance ^I K Apple 
bee the physical direetorof Bryn Mawr 
indicates that college education is an aid 
to a girl s health bhc says 

The only time our girls ore sick to nny 
noticeably extent is when they halt tlie 
regularity of their life here to go home 
They come back with colds too much 
plum pudding and are below par for n 
week Then ns soon as they get back 
into their aonnal be&lthy way of life 
sleeping eating playing and worlong nt 
regular times, the\ their Mgor'^ind 

pink cheeks ’ 

The records of Bryn Mawr for the 
past se\en years show that hardly any 
girls left because of illness tint halfto 
three-fourths of them continued m the 
same state of health and that the halancy 
were improved through the cloie super- 
vision exercised by the physical director 

The health of women students in an 
American university compares favorably 
wriHi those of men Much of course is 
due to the physical exercise which the 
students are required to take, up to cer 
taia classes But on the whole as was 
r^orted m the Umver4it\ of Wisconsin. 

tteheallhof young women is improyea 
and their physical strengtli increased while 
in attendance at the university" That 
women do not suffer in heafth undeT the 
str-un of competitive intellectual work i4 
further evidenced from the fact ttafe 
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ever-increasing number of them is taking 
advantage of higher educational ' opportu- ' 
nities.'. "In 1901,” according tp Monroe’s 
Cvc/oped/a of Edacatfon, ”31 percent of 
.the graduate students in the United States 
were. women; m.l911, 30 per cent. Of - 
those receiving the master’s degree in 1901, 
21pcr cent were women; in 1911, 2s pw 

• cent. ■ Of those receiving the doctor’s degree 
in 190T, 9 per cent were women; in 1911, 
2 l 0 percent.” 

.V0FI'S5/£. 'c6lZ.EGC,9. •' 

' A -favorite pastime ndth some of the 
“superior” 'Anglo-Indians is to pick flaws 
and hnrl inridions thrusts at Indian 
colleges; ' Even the Calcutta. University 
Commission did not seem to be able to 

• rise above this'practiee. For, it professed 
. ' to be' “painfully struck by the morally” 

"unhealthy conditions” of the colleges in 
- ; mofussil Bengal. In the present stage 

• -of Indian national temper it will not 

• .do for a foreigner, not 'even for 'Sir 

Miciiael'Sacfter; to slander Indian colleges. 

; ■ The country, will not simply tolerate such 
. 'foman-made criticism. However well 

? [naluied Sir.M. Sadler may be thought tobc^ 
or vice-chancellorship of Leeds, University, 

- he is a'very poor judge qf- Indian social 
conditions. ..From the actual experience 
in some of the^ unofussil colleges of 
Bengal, the writer. .considers it a criminal 
libel to brand tlicse .educational institu- 
tions'as. mOrally-unhealthy. Hecannot 
help thinking what wonld have happened 
to a university commissiouT-espeaally if 
AMvirguJtu’ts..»prFsmnsli— 
which would, calumniate the* colleges of 
' a-State in America.. In all probability the 
-students of tho’se colleges wonld demand 
that their traducers be tarred and feather- 
• ed.;; . Some of the hotheads may 'even ask 
that their maligners be proceeded against 
more seriously. 

The Commission has brought forward 
against mofussil colleges another charge, 
’unsupported' by .dny . drcnmstantial, 
'evidence. -It has stated that "with the^ 
‘ exception of Dacca.” and '"with one other' 
- possible exception” there is “noindependent- 
.centre^of. intellectual life” .in- the' mofussil, 
•, Supposing it were tru^which it is not— 

‘ V.;-. ' ' ' 


a detached observer' would like ' to “cik, 
•What has thatgottodo with teaching 
in college .? There are dozens and 'dozens 
of colleges scattered through villages- and 
hamlets of North America that .can boast 
of no "independent centre of intdlectuar 
life;”', ^d yet who ever ’heard of a word_ 
against them for" that 'j'eason ? ■■ A college 
community stimulated by high ideals .of- 
iategrity, morality and leaming, ns 
mofussil colleges are, is bound torbe.'a 
centre of intellectual life. Bnt then, there 
is little use getting hot at the-commissibn. 
As "pigs is pigs,” so a Commission is a. 
Commission. That's all. . „ • . . 

STATE AID. ■ • 

India is fed to the full with too many 
Commissions, crammed to bursting with 
too many promises. It is time to give'- 
her something more worthwhile 'than a’ 
mere monthiul of sonorous phrases .and. 
glittering words, ■n:hicU' cost .very- little.' 
The cool indiflercnce of Indian bureaucracy, 
toward education reminds me of a banquet ' 
of rich merchants in New York' CiQ",. who*, 
ate and drank until the wee small hoars of 
the morning. Then just before the' affair 
closed, one of the more prosperous men’ of 
the party arose and said : . 

“Mr. Toastmaster, . as we. sat around , 
this table spread with the good 'things of 
life, all we could eat and all -we could 
drink, my heart' went out to the poor ' 
people of New York Ci^, the 'women. who’ 
have not enough clothing, the .cbildren - 
who have-not shoes to wear or boob's 
•with-whivK.^a.^ *0, Ti tuuvc- 

you, Mr. Toastmaster, that we now rise' 
and give three cheers for the poor.” ' 
-That is the way with’some of the fat-, 
salaried rulers of India.. All through th^’ 
long' years they have protested their faUh. 
in education; but when it comes to giving 
■Hindustan the thing' most need^— educa- 
tion— bureaucrats in India, like the banquet-' 
ers in New York; are only willing to’ give 
..thr« cheers. '. Now, how Jong null- this -be 
permitted to continue ? ' "India is still shut' 
■_ outfromthe’ possibility of receiring.aay'’ 
; education for 'the people,” writes 'Mr. H." 

Hyndman In. his most , thoflght- 
■jffovolaag volume, TheAn-a* '■ ' 
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pos'iWc tint ownng to unequal dialribulion of popula- 
tion and wealth it maj be necessary to d HerCntiatc tlie 
qualificationa for a vote not merely between different 
provinces, but between different parts of the <ame 
province it is essential to take due account of the 
problems involved in (i) the maintenance of an electoral 
roll, (2) the attendance of voters at a polling centre, (3) 
the danger of impresonation and (4) the subsequent 
adjud cation of electoral petitions On these considera- 
tions (6) the strength 01 the official and non-official 
agencj, vihich could be made avaibble for electoral 
purposes throughout the country, has an important 
bearing and warns us (7)against, any such inordinate 
and sudden extension of the franchise as might lead 
to a break down of the machinerj through sheer weight 
of numbers ” 

The danger of sheer weight of numbers or of 
inordinately large sire of the constituencies in Bengal 
and the United Provinces will be evident from the table 
about sire of electorates given in paragraph it of the 
report of the Southborough franchise oommittee shown 
below 
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A close examination of column 7 showing the 
av crage sire of the rural constituencies of Bengal and 
the United Provinces will clearly demonstrate that 
there were and are very good reasons for apprehending 
in those twv provinces ‘ a break dowai of the elector^ 
machinery through sheer weight of numbers’ The 
Parliamentary Committee realised this and provided for 
enlarging the size of a Legislative Council b> section 
7 proviso 3 of the Government of India Act that I 
have quoted above and thus reducing the large size of 
the rurai’eiicthratSs ana'olscincviy rlua’ a&wn m trfeir 
report to the ParliamenCon section 7 of the Govemnienl 
of India Bill that "they regard the number of seats 
allotted to the rural population as disproportionately 
low and consider that It should receive a larger share 
of lepresentat on” 

Now the Government of India proposed a reduction 
of the e’ectorates of Bengal and the United Provinces 
by one third to get over tlie evil of their qtimangeably 
large size The same object might ^ equally gained 
by raising the size of their Councils addmg one 
half or fifty per cent of the elected members This 
they seem to have failed to do if they have aj^oved 
the proposals of the Gov emnient of Bengal for add ng 
only 16 members to the Council of whom eight 
only will be allotted to rural teprescniat on and the 
remaining eight to the representation of the la- 
bours, I uropeans and Eurasians of urban areas 
. The Government of India have sluliifed themselves 
when they have not accepted the suggestion of 


llie Parliamentary Committee of raising the size 
of the two legislative courmU instead of reducing tlie 
size of the electorates to meet the danger that they 
pointed out themselves m paragraph 8 of their fifth 
despatch Were the Government of India in a mood 
of sulk when they d d not accept the suggestion of 
the Parliamentary Committee and fully avail them- 
selves of the Proviso of section 7 of the Government 
of India Act 

Even a cursory view of the table that 1 have quoted 
from paragraph it of the Southborough franchise 
report should have satisfied the Government of 
India, when (hey indited their fifth despatch on 
franchise, that both on account of population and 
electoral strength the size of the Bengal and United 
Provinces Councils should have been more ttian double 
of what hadbeen proposedfor Bombay. Taking Bombay 
to be the standard, tnere should have been 2M and 232 
members for Bengal counul and 27S and 268 members 
for the United Provinces council by population and 
total electorates respectively Beng^ aiui the United 
Provinces had instead been allowed only 125 and iiS 
members for their councils and the joint wisdom of 
the Governments of India and Bengal has now raised 
the number to I40 ( plus occasional 2 ) for the Bengal 
council 

The simple territorial unit for Bengal should have 
been a sutAlivision with an average population of over 
half a million and an average electorate of over 14006 
persons If we had m average one Mussolman and 
another non ^iussaIm3^ member for each Sub-Dmsion, 
we should have had then the simplest and most intelli- 

{ pble system of franchise ihot the ill terate and the 
Iterate would have equally understood and appreciated 
Every voter would have bWn able to walk the distance 
to the p^ing station and record his vote iTegrct 
most sincerely that Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee, who 
was a memlxf of the franchise committee, did not 
making a territorial unit out of every sub* 
■vision and for haviag 250 members, instead of 125, 
for the Bengal Council as well as for the United 
Provinces 

I need not repeat here what 1 said in another article 
on this subject published in the January issue of the 
J/oi/frn ^mexe, sugge'ting a Council of 250 members 
of whom 133 members were to represent rural area®, 

17 urban areas 30 European and Eurasian Commer- 
cial Community and 20 members to^repteseni the 
iJniafbififng, euticailonai' ana' comineiciin' imfeiesii 01' 
the Indian Community , leaving 50 members to Govern- 
ment for nomination of 35 officials including 15 
Government pleaders and 13 non-ofHcials of closes 
that have not succeeded to get any representations 
through * general constituencies 

Now will a council of 230 members be too big and 
unwieldy for conduct of legislative business ? I do 
not thmlrso Unless the council be much larger than 
140 members, the Zemindars and men of otliet pro- 
fessional classes will be supreme in the council and 
having the same interest they will act as an ohgirchy 
There are over iso 000 revenue paying and teveni.e- 
free Melials in Bengal held by twnce as many persons. 
The supporters of landhold og interests will not be 
confinea tathe five members specially elected by the 
thousand big Zemindars Unless'the number of mem- 
bers of the council be sufficiently large, there will be 
no opportun ty under the present cond tions of Bengal, 
for a bona fi^ tradesman or agt culturist or 
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<rafUfn^n of my true reprcSentat \e of trade ngii 
culture otcotttge ndustry p^ett or adm ss on nto the 
legi ht ve couTicI not to talk of tV Assembly atid 
sound a dscordant \oce among t the olgarchy of 
landholding md proff's onal classes 

J am sorry that the Moderates and the Extrem st» 
•as they are called vho profess equally a dsl)^ of 
cprnmetcal tepee entat on should get esc led vihcn 
they f nd that the Mussalmans get here and there a 
seat of tw more than they deserse TheHndusatc 
'equally to blanc «hcn they quarrel on the excuse 
Of say Mest Bengal H ndus navng got, better re- 
presentation than East Bengal H nous n the Pros n 
aal cfunc I or the H ndus of the Un ted Prov nces 
hassng got a belter represenlat on tharv the H ndus 


of Beopl « tl’e Ind an 1 f? slativc Assembly * Is tl we 
any d^erence Ittwecn the intrests of I-ast Bengal 

and ^^esl Bengal m the Counc 1 Chamber or bei*«n 

Bengal and the Un ted Prov nccS in the Ind an 
Assembly T The mteresls of the Europeans are s tally 
dfTerent from those of the Ind ans ®'I pros necs 
and an os« Ind a Instead of quarrelling arronpt 

themselves the H ndus the Mussfllmans and the 
S khJ should ]0 n iher hearts and comb nc u e f so cos 
agaftst the Europeans lest the latter should take 
advantage of dsebsson amongst -the led ans and 
prose supreme m the coimcT chambers Jf 

uhal the Europeans are procla m ng already from ther 
housetops that they uould do 
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Indian ITatlonabty 

IsiiiA'l Nationauti —By R N Gilchnst 
AH-Pnne pa] Krisbnagar College L^agnans 
Green A. Co 1020 Price 7e Gd net Pp 2f6 
The chapter hcadiage viUgsreusa general 
ictea of the nature of the cantenta of this book 
They are— Nitiondhty itstneaniog applications 
nnd ralue Indian rfationality race and Ian 
gunge Religion Hinduism and Mohammedan 
»m , Caste , Sir Rabindranath Tagore s Nation 
al sm Rome and India Cnticnl and Construct 
ive Indian Nabonality and PeOerabsm 

Rerolutioos are the chief contributions of the 
nineteenth century to tbecniiseof culture accord 
Jag to the author and these reToIntions are 
of two hinds indnstnal with resnUs rnamly 
tnntenal and pol t cal with results mainly spin 
tiiah Folit cal rcTolution is cothurg else than 
the introduction into the held of practical politics 
ofthc principle of nationality The tinity of 
fat^ *18 an element of nationality depends On 
the behef in such unity for modem races arc so 
tnixed that it is difhcult to say what ts one race 
and what is anotl er race There must how 
ever b6 ^omc Welding together of races some 
fntenuixtnre of blood in order to fuie tl e 
di^creat etl me groups into a common whole so 
that nat oiial feeling may emerge The commu 
nity of language is the very mother s miBc of 
nationality Inthisrespect Bengalisfortnnatclj 
efrenmstanced inasmuch as 02 per cent of her 
population Speak tlie same language. Mis 
government is a prolife parent of natiosnl ^ 
Ihc nnthor however lakes care to remind ua 
that nationality is a spiritual pnne pie and is 
not to be identified with any of the factors 
whch lead to Its ilcrelopmcnt Though it seeks 
cobod ment in self government of eook form 
The various unit e* given above are the 
chemical elements of the protoplasm tie ideal 


gives the bfc Every aationabty 
Justly claim io be a tfatioHahty should be 
allowed to develop in its own iviiy prondca 
that way IS not adjudged by the eonsensns of 
givil sed ©pinion to w aathgonistic to the <om 
molt weal of hntnaaity Nationality is tti ttseli 
an incomplete ofgaotsm-, it a«pifes to the com 
pletcness of independence m a state of its own 
and tf that aspiration has the necessary inherent 
vit^ity It should not he smothered by alien 
force Bach group has some distinguishing 
genius of Its own which should be pven free 
scope for development Humanity will benefit 
by the prevervatioa of gronp idio'ynerasic* 
These group contributions to the common good 
of humanity must however, develop through 
their own institutions and government Inde- 
pendence h story teaches us is a necessary 
-medium for full and free development [National 
forces] are destructive of dynastic influences of 
ahen mis government of barnera in the way 
of selfexpression But the destruction is only 
a means to construction. Alien elements nntsl 
disappear before an oironxsm can have ftee 
life Thus nationahty demands freedom from 
Shackles in order to choose its own mcdiam 
for the development of its own type of lif>. 
Pach group isto choose for it«clf what form of 
government it considers accessary for tlie growth 
ofits indigenous institutions ‘^ofar wc arc 
oil agreed vnth the author Also when he says 
that to renggerate the differences at tiw 
expense of the sameness m human nature iSa 
grave ewor It is nserroncons Too todenouice 
nauonalism because ml effect* spnng from 
natmnal feeling* But when he proceeds to 
appT hi* principles to India some may be 
d sposcu to th nk that he is too fond of repeat- 
ng the olTe al catchwords as for instance in 
pj^«agcs like the followang Nationahty^ 
r gbtly understood it an canoblifig a'piratioa--' 
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bul it tnnst be neitier prcmatorc nor chanri 
ni'itic Inlailin forcsmiple a larjje section 
oftbe latell "entf>i at -present la in a state of 
national neurastbema a state of scnsitiTcnc«s 
so acute as almost to baffle tl c constrnctitc 
efforts of most skilled political specialists of tire 
daj ’ In fairncsa to the learned professor 1 os\ 
ever we must say that he is ilot in love with tl c 
‘bureaucratic Pie-hards as he calls them amt 
admits that if the so-called extreme nationalists 
are svroag the ciftreme reactionaries are as 
a\rODg and there is something to be said in 
faTOurofthc author’s opinion that wliileonecan 
not denounce the tctv natural nationaIi’'m of the 
politically minded classes one eonnotbutdcplore 
the disproportionate effort spent on destnicticc 
criticism of all that savours of government when 
so much m other directions is crying oat for the 
intensue expenditure of public spirit The 
authors conclusion IS snmmcd up thus India 
has much to contribute to humanity and that 
contribution ivill never benefit the world nnlc«s 
the spontancitv of Indian life and character w 
gn*cn the freest play consistent w ilh peace and 
ord^ ’ 

In the interests of the imperial idea also Inc 
nullior thinks it necessary to grant local auto 
nomy to India for it has been demonstrated 
again and again in the history of the colonies of 
tne British erapice that local autonomy is the 
strongestbond of impenal unitj The grant of 
abtonomr to the colon es was meantnot only to 
encourage colonial nationality but to strengthen 
imperial relations The Montagu Chelmsford 
Report recognises this It says ' The 
experience of n century of experiments ivitbm 
the empire goes all in one direction As power 
IS given to the people of a province or Of a 
Dominioa to manage tbeir owu local affairs 
tbcir attachment bKomes the stronger to the 
empire which comprehends them ad m a common 
Txmd of union 

The author deals at some-length with the 
"bameT of languages in India and with the 
position of English os the common fioroa franca 
for all India Language is the paJladium of^ 
naV*tmaTistic feelmg '^nd the lack ofaniedraOi^ 
of common expression stands very scnously in 
the way of political union But in spite ot the 
encouragement of local vernaculars the proper 
tion pf English knowing persons all over Indn 
increased by ''0 percent mien years and since 
the last census repori the advance has been 
still more rapid The author is apprehensive 
that thepronnees impelled by a feeling of local 
patnotism might institute purely aemacnlar 
education in all grades and thereby endanger 
the unity of India as a whole He therefore 
- advocates that education should be one of 
the all India subjects though he admits that 
, normally it miglit be aprovancial or transierred 
subiect But lrofe«sQr Gilchnst hitn«elf show^ 
by large extracts from the debate mil clmpenal 
^ Council on tb s verv subject m 3915 that 
■»Teprc«entaliveTiidians do not themselves desire 


to displace English from the «tciirc position ! 
now occupies in our unircr ities and public life 
With Uk Calcutta bniwrs ty Coiiiiis'ion th 
Prole® or IS of opinion that Irdions mu«t b 
bilingual before they are unihngual In sn al 
Entopcan nations children have to knm « 
schools "the languages- of al! their strosge 
nciglbour® Dutch chiUrciu for example Krn 
( cmian rrencli and rngl«h In A«nra "i 
percent of the people speal Bengali but tl 
movement in favour of rv «epame national 
Wguage for the \s<arocse backed bv offici i 
encouragement has achieved considerable if £ 
boncfnl success. \s Jhe author says tb 
artificial preservation of language® howevei 
laudable patrioticallv docs not conduce to thi 
unity either of nations or of mankind DiffcrerCi 
of language i«olates people and no language ii 
worth preserving artificially either for patnotii 
or literary purposes 

We arc in sul stantial agreement will 
I rofessor Gilchrist m the views set forth in his 
chanter on religion \mong Ilindns he says 
toleration in rel giotis profession co-<x« ts witl 
the most rigid social ibtolcrancc m the world 
The effect of the tcaebiog of physical Kience it 
broadening the mmd of tliC orthodox Hindu 
ha« m the opinion of ^ir Herbert Ri<ley ool 
Ireen v-ry hopeful Science says Sir Herbert, 
ao doubt IS a powerful solvent of luytbologv 
and tradifion But the human mmdtshospilabh 
and the Indian xateltect has always revelled je 
the snbtleties of a logic which undertakes te 
reconcile the most maoifestly contradictors 
propositions Men whose social and farnSv 
relations compel them to lead A double life wtl 
find little d mcuUy in keeping their rel gions 
beliefs and scientific convictions in «cparati 
mental compartments V rehgioo which ha* 
succeeded m absorbing adimism xs not likely tc 
strain at swallowing science While this is 
true of all nations more or les® we bcl eve it is 
more tmoof the-ilnrdiis than- of the followers ol 
any other religion (Jesuit fathers for instance 
are often enthusiastic votaries of •eience butm 
superstitious beliefs and i^ractices it wonldhe. 
bard to beat a thoroughgoing caihol c priest ] 
The tolerance of the Hindus in the realm oi 
rebgious thought must not therefore blind us to 
the fact that In India the tw o leading rebgions 
arc so opposed both m creed And rel gious ins 
iitulions that it may seem almost hondesg td 
fnda meeting-place for national Bfsvon The 
amoiphoDs body of doctrine ntual and social 
orgaia«ation which makes up Hinduism is a 
glaring contrast to -the clear cat well-defined 
Moslem doctnne oitbe Koran’ This oppo«i- 
tion has been further accentuated by commu 
nal represchtation Communal representation 
in any country isan clement of national cleavage 
and m India its inev itable result is tht perpetua 
tiou of already existing differences But 
Irofessoc Gilchnst n^^htly says One of the 
least essential of natio loJ un ties an accid ntaj 
accompaniment of n"' a ttrengthener. 
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o\ru feet (Somethtag similar was said by the 
Calcutta Uaiversity Commission about the 
unselfishness of the demand of the higher classes 
for popular education ) (4) The solution of the 
problem of foreign tra\ el prohibited by caste 
custom m the 1 ght of the altered social 
conditions of the times (5) The example of the 
feudal nobility of Japan The siwurat were m 
our Indian parallel Brahmans of Brahmans 
but they stepped down to be \aisbyas eren 
budras without complaint Few nations can 
provide a similar act of noble self sacrifice 
(0) The revival of Hinduism with its concoon 
tant manifestation in new forms of national 
activity in fine art muse poetry and literatore 
The school of tbamndranath Tagore has 
certainly added to the world store of art The 
Gitaujah breathes the pure modem spint m 
Hinduism Hindu nationahsm is capable of 
tjrach positive good Inilsbest aspects we see 
it m social service and social reform art and 
hterature and it is in sucb a form that the 
movement gives definite evidence of the abi ity 
of Hinduism to ri«e to the heights which new 
political forms will demand In recent vears the 
cry Bach to IJmduism has not meant return 
to the old doke far n rate it has meant the 
cxtmctioi^rom Hinduism of powers latent m it 
bat hitherto dormant It is the demand for 
Hindaism to stand on its own legs the demand 
foractionaod positive service The wonderfiil 
resnlts that Itave already shown themselves m 
the very short period of active Htndn national 
ism leads one to hope that with the attainment 
of a *eirreltant manhood Huiduiscn may have 
many more good things to give The new poll 
tical aroma of re<pcinsib)lity m government may 
f irther permeate the temple and lead to new 
ideals and nclion Thcie is much to be hoped 
for in the balanced development of a religions 
and social system wh ch has produced the 
Tagores Every indication that tve have at 
present of the inw ardness of Indian nationabty 
pomtstothc future indebtedness of humanity 
to a culture capable of real contrihutiocs to 
the culture force of the world The outlioi's 
conclusions on the inter relation of caste and the 
development of Indian nationality are that the 
two are not inutoallj exclusive and that th~ 
trunk of nattonalit> will prove stronger than 
the creeper of caste 

Wink expressing hts appreciation of Hindu 
national sm more than once in this book the 
author points his warning f nger to ocetispect of 
it which he calls chauvinistic nationahsm, 
and which he con ders to he full of danger for 
the growth of Indian nationality inaMUccb as 
it IS sure to brecl antagonism among the 
nationalwts of other religious persna* ons e g- 
Fan Ilia In m will awaken the forces ot Pan 
• Islaa-ism In this aspwt Hindu aatiotialism is 
chamc^ensed by a blind praise of Hm lu 
civC satiou and at the same tune a v^iocs 
d-mucciatioa of cv*rytliing non Hmdu * Tte 


Hiodn writer or poliucian almost mvariabl> 
speaks of the future of India as a Hindu India 
1 could fill tins bool with quotations from 
speeches m vanous Councils and Congresses from 
pampiilets books and articles mwhici Hindu 
speakers or WTiters envisage a future India for 
the Hmdu Indians In the development of 
Hindu nationahtv other elements must euter 
The great mass ot influences from the West, the 
co-exist«og culture of Mohammedanism and of 
other religions— these must fuse w ith Hind iism 
before Hindu nationality can become Indian 
nationabty What is necessary is balance 
Extremism resulting in wholesale condemnation 
orevcrvthmg non Hindu will only rai«e to 
antagonism vv hat otherwise mav lie dormant 
And the Moslem too the writer might have 
added must try to withdraw his patriotic 
vision more and more from foreign Muslim 
temtones and fix it on his nvothevland of India 
in order to contribute bis quota to the 
development of n common Indian nationality 
Professor G Ichrist devotes one chapter ot his 
book to Sir Rabindranath Tagore s work call d 
National »ra bir Rabradrauatli is bitterly 
opposed to nationalism to tvhich he ascribes 
many of the grave evds of western culture and is 
of opinion that India s problem is not political 
but social and denounces the caste system os 
the root cau«e of nil the ini*ene8 of India India 
IS worshipping with all ceremony tlie magnifi 
cent cage of countless compartments that she 
has manufactured and it is a vain hope os the 
part of Indian politicians to build a pohticn] 
in racle of freedom upon the quicksand of social 
slavery The way in which eastern spintnahty 
i» opposed to we'tem matenahsm by Hindu 
revivalists evokes a word of protest from our 
author The contrast lietwecn eastern and 
western raatenahstn lies in the latter being 
more dazzling ostentatious and glaring but 
it is not the religion of the west As for 
the spirituality of Hindu life that word 
is frequentJv used when ritualism or cere 
monialisQi w ould be more applicable 
what we will if Indua is to be a nation she 
must be able to 'tirvivc ina system of nations 
if India is to exist among n scheme oT nation* 
then she must compete with other nations Tu 
Rome yo i must do as the •Romans do 11 
commercial sm or industrialism are the props 
which support or the lures which attract 
nations whether of the East or West then 
India must prepare herself for self support she 
must prepare her own props or she mns be a 
lure Commercialism means wealth wealth 
means power— m ships and arms— and India 
Without weal h would do notlnng but allow 
the newcomer to walk over hersp ritnal,,bjt£ 
prostrate body It is not bti-au e ofpoh ti^^ 
unio 1 tl at men arc greedy*' or * ^ 

cruel it IS because mm Itfi aot f. ' 
must live la States and 
wav and cot till 
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lit faliii^s nrJ OaJi results tint conic frou 
or^nmtioii (lie tvft'ij \t fmr i)rcs.nt stite 
ofniorol ftttniiimcnl iK stat^ nw 1 govcrntnint 
irec'sentnl Snlwlnt do irduvtnaLsm nnl 
LommercinJi^m implv * TLci too nn. exprcsiiona 
■lof thenaturi ofnnn \t itlitlicKrowinptonpImtj 
of society tliere i rt tl i. t'' '"‘'"K ncclnofmen 
Tlic-< nee Is rary fr jni ftt,e to n;;c nnd from 
vouiitfv to couii n li 1ustne'< nnd commerce 
do not n$t tij oui <( Tiotliuif: Tliei on«eto 
meet nnii s necls t' tmrann need* j,rov\ nml 
bkone more dnersi'icd so d i mdusloM The 
drsias of min ire not nil j, lo 1 and the inilos 
tries to fiiippU Imd disires onj not tx Rood 
i’ut there tlicv fl/v If thei nrc Ind lhtr< o>c 
bn 1 men wliorcriuin t «d things and it behoxes 
as to tench then bitter things The making 
of monee, ngnin is notan end in itself !ti»n 
means to nn end Wcnllh in genersl is necessary 
to ethical derclopment in n society Iflildia 
IS to bi. on a level with the self-go\eniing 
llrilish nonunions nnd inr inon so ifsheisto 
be hidvpendent she must j ns the price of either 
sclfgoicrntucnt or uuhi m lence The nnec is 
coramcfcnl <iud industrial cHicicncs Iluueser 
/iritmay be from the pacihc ideal of a larcx. 
seetiOQ of Indians (he ideal of cfTiacney must be 
foilovted for among nations the raeeistotbe 
•> atvift nnd the •battle to the strong ~ ^ No 
amount of other svofldlmess or spirituality or 
nasiiTC resistance or possiie quietism will keep 
the nlodsm commercial nolf from the door 
not to speak of the possible imperuil wolves of 
the future, if there is prey to be sccorcd * 
‘tTlitle Hinduism theoretically admits the 
nternnlional ideal [ttmrersnl hrotherbood] it 
Unsnot yet reached the national The XNestjs 
showing very considerable signs of pnssiog 
■'from nationalism to Bitcmniionahsm.'* In spite 
of all the evils floning from political aad 
____ commercial orgnnisntion- India muit therefore 
’""SeTclop a nationality of its onit in order lo 
take Its proper place among the nations of the 
aiorld 

The nest chapter IS devoted to 'icompntason 
of the Bnti«h and Roman gorernnentsand the 
esaminatioii of I ord Bryce s essay on the subject 
\\ith Seeley, the author admits that Ihdianns 
not conquered an the old barbaric sense of the 
•tvjwt.VQnopexei^nnd.that. thg. Qutislj.cnji/ijuy/vl. 
' India by the help of Indians themselves Lord 
Bryce ® opinion about the British Government m 
India being thoroiiglilv despotic, where cverv 
thing IS done for and uotlnog by thcpcople is 
said to be no longer applicable to ‘modem 
democratic India ' but we are by no means snre 
that It IS as absolute as the author would have 
it Professor Gilchrist proceodsto trace Ihedcrc 
lopmcntoflDcalsclf-iovcmmcntby evamuiingifae 
aariovisgoiirnracnt Resolutions on the subject 
from I aril Ripon s tef Lord Chelmsford s and to 

showVow it bus Been gradually cmauvipatel 

from offiem! leading etnogs But rrsplutions 
embody an ideal aadarenotsyuonvmous with 


ftet* The SKions Irndition of b ireaucratic 
int^ecencc will take ionie tiire lo die out, 'md 
the vonls of the latest rcaoluthm of May lUj 
lOlfi, tint consMeratioai of ilejiartmenuil 
c(lj,.iencj sliotili l>e pubordmntctl to the actual 
troinirfg of the iieoplc inthe roan i-circnt of thnr 
own local idfalrs by nlldwing them to rosi-c 
nustnl es and profit by them, hnicyct to M 
cameilout in practice' * 

The difl^etice between extreriists and rower 
nteslies mainly in their nttiUide towards the 
length of ilie pcnotl of tutelage bnt * the idea 
tutelage Is rerj naturally resented Olniously 
no people can be expected to live an mdcCnite 
m/nontjr or Jearn interminable kssaas wlliout 
loss to their self respect," The author foresees 
that ’the only position which the PuroiicaJi 
Covemroent servant of the future con occupy 
IS that ofa servant df the political sovereignty 
of Indio." * In India we are lit actual fact, only-' 
starting to lay fonndations while in ideas we 
are as advanced ns the roost advanced R.aJical 
in theUest ’ Here the author, though perhaps 
witboot roeauiiig it, corrrttlj esuroatea the 
value of the responiiblc goreniment coatcro 
I lotedhy the recent Govemnient of India Act It 
only starts to lay the foundations of democratic 
government, but the w ay In which so^e people 
talk of It would seem to show that thej belieie < 
that everything or nearly everything that self 
Ooremment reqifires has been conlcrrcd oo lodia 
t>> the Act That the democratic idea has ad 
lanced much further in India than is represea 
ted by the Montagu Clitirosford reforms is a 
strong proof of their utter inadequacy to meet 
the requiremeats of the situation In the last 
chapter the author says that federalism offers 
the only reasonable orgamsation of Indian 
cationabty ' 

In the interesting lulroductloa contnbnted 
to this Tobime bv Rrofessor Ram<aj Nluir of 
the 1 imersiiy ofManebester he sayS that then, 
ore four dominant and operative political 
vonceptwui of the West, aw (1) the idea of 
lodixiduaJity as ’'omething supremely valuable, 

U) Uic conception of the Nation as the surest 
foundation for the organisation of thestatcr 
W) tUeidcaof Law nptai something imposed 
bv gxtemal authoritv but as reprcsmtiug the 
*relk anjJ. a.anr<eicHec eft fne mass oTVhe people ' 
and « being the same for all, (4) the idea of 
natioMl self government thronghreprescalatiic 
assemblies \U these four conceptions ore. 

•“ Sluir.fo™™ 

to India and hence he seems lo be doubtful 
of thL imposition of western 
fiSlw* reforms on Indian public hfe Indivi 
^ 1 edmmanj nnd has never 

as docs 

m the w^t Mf su] pression not self-expression 
ulrt ^‘*’1, as It has always^ 

roeaning in the statement that 
India la more spintnal fhaa the\\c6t, ladi^i 
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vldual tnUiatJve, in which the western world 
puts its. trust, is in India restrainrf by n mtiUU 
tnde of inhibitions ; and thjit is ^one. main 
reason whj- India has been handtcappeil in 
competition with the West.” “When Mr. Patet 
introduced his bill to legalise intercaste 
marriages., the whole argument tumedupon the 
question whether the sacred bools, truly inter- 
preted, did or did not permit sneh marrmges. 
That is the final determinant, and both sides 
would agree that the edict of the early and 
divinely in«pired lawgiver is final if Us 
meaning is unmistahable.” 

The conceptions of the equality of law and 
of nationality are new even in the West. They 
first began to emerge into dim consdousness in 
■ Western Enrope with the reformation and the 
Renaissance. The middle ages were the ages of 
pririlcf^, aothoritr, prerogative, and theomne 
right of kings— and tne iumllibUity of tbc Popes. 
The French Revolution really marked the dawn 
of the new era of equality, and nationahty is 
. even a later growth, its most pou'erful apostle 
being Maezmi This is in a manner admitted 
by Professor Ramsay Muir vsbenbes.ays that 
it is during the last century that the conceptions 
of which he speaks have been specially operative. 
Even as late as the end of the last century, they 
had little vitality in Central and Eastern 
Europe, and yet Professor Muir tvould never 
dream of denymg those countries the right of 
responsible government Simil.arly the idea 
of selfgovemmeat through representative 
assemblies was by no means a familiar and 
regulative idea on the continent of Europe be- 
fore the nineteenth centnry. From the mother 
of Parliaments at Whitehall, the other nations 
of Europe borrowed their representative insti- 
tutions, but they did not on that account grow 
with any the less vigourin their new soU, even 
onsoQ so unexpected and apparently unpro- 
mismg as that of Asiatic Japau and the 
Philippines. And recent researches into the 
history of India by epigraphists and antiqua- 
rians has abundantly demonstrated the fact 
that republican, democratic and representative 
institutions have flonrisbed in nil parts of India 
from ancient |:tmcs. Those institutions may not 
bear comparison with the modem represcu- 
tative institutions of the West, but they 
certainly were up to the level of contemporary 
institutions of medieval Europe The idea of 
indiiiJuality', again, as something supremely 
valuable, is m the region of religion and pbilo* 
sophy, more developed in India than perhaps 
^ anywliere else in the world. Alan- mast save 
himself. No one can help him to do it ; no creed, 
no dogma, no congregational ' worship is to 
interpose between the communion of the indivi- 
dudl soul w ith the Supreme Soul Socially, the 
, evils of caste in the householder’s stage were in 
the best days of ancient India considerably 
mitigated by the equality which prevailed iathie 
■ other three stages of the same individual's hfe. 
sa^j-T, 


In tlie lYcst, the freedom of the indn idual is 
limited at every step by the tentacles of the 
octopus of state? loyaltytoparfcy in represen- 
tative svsteras of govetnment, often reduces 
the individual liberty of judgment in politics to 
A mete name, lndustri.al and military’ organisa- 
tion have materially circumecribed tfie liberty of 
the individual iit those spheres in the West. The 
West cao show no paralcl to the freedom of 
opinion and conduct enjoyed in ancient Indian 
governments by those classes which were, or 
were supposed to be, intellectnally and spiri- 
tually great ; kings used to yic w ith one another 
in doing them honour, and the people folloucti 
suit The king's will was conerolled very materi- 
ally if somewhat imperceptibly by his mmistcrial 
council, and though the head of the state, he 
was not the head of the society. The village 
commnaites, within their narrow fields of 
activity, governed themselv« with almost 
absolute freedom from outside interference. 
Thinkers like Herbert Spencer, Prince Kropotkin 
and others, have com^alned against the over- 
goicmment that premilain uestern coaatries, 
and philosophical an.-uvbism is the ootcome of 
the protest. Socialism and Syndicalism hare 
raisetl their head agamst the sweeping demands 
of tndiTiduahsm ond Individualism cries oloud 
against the excessive pretensioas of Collectivism. ' 
la saying all this we do not mean to suggest 
that there is not some truth in Professor Ramsay 
Moiris obsm'ations, but what wc do mean to 
say is tliat no generalisations of the kind 
indulged in by him con be urged as arguments 
against the introduction of self-government in 
India, in the sense mwTuchit is understood in the 
"West. The tendency of the time-spint is towards ’ 
tbc introduction of democratic institutions - 
everywhere m the world, and India, along with 
all countries hitherto considered politically 
backward, has been thoroughly saturated wiUi 
the same spirit. The impact of the West has 
ushured in a new Indian Renaissance in which 
the clash of reason against tradition and 
authority is sure to issue la tlie victoiy of the 
former in every sphere of life. Mr. Patel’s Bill is 
not the outcome ofa desire to revive theautho- 
nly of the ancient lawgivers, but it is an 
instance of the awakening of the social 
conscience to the dictates of reason and humani- ■ 
tarianism If the scriptures are appealed to by 
hb supporters, _ it is because by tollowing the 
line of least resistance and meeting the orthodox’ 
on their own chosen ground, success may most 
easily be achieved. To characterise certain 
conceptions as the peculiar properri* of the 
western nations is a prevailag vice of the hither- 
,to dominant west, which m its blind \ anity 
considers itself the repository of all that is good 
and wholesome in social and pOhtical life. ' 
Japan has given such self-complacent nations a 
rnde shockjthegrc.atEiiropean war just overhas 
given usnianyraorepainfulsurprises. But a prion 
tiieories and prc-conceivcd prejudices ate to 
- - «■ 
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,1,., ...O rror..5or Muir'. i. 

India ar, f iiailiar III. ctot r™P»>^ t'l^Tla *“«;?, t.U ,n ..n-rla 
SC* .Inirmaticnlly Hct fartli, will. PngUK There al-o* Forword /.ppcndcJ c.ch 

found on ntnlj sn to he hasnl upon a m wa.lwjr de%tbjv- 

"of the compamtiTc history of Jndn ana western ^ j Eoi»wd, jo 

rtirnrw nnil tlioi.r-li ndiiiii f nif <liat thcT rc- ^ iiudent miv nke fln mtf!Ip<Tit nurestin the 


riirope, and llioti;:h admitting that they 
pre'eut npnrt of the trulli wt feel con\»ncctl 
that il ey do not represent the whole truth 
and altogether oicrlook tertain fundamental 
failsonthc otlurside whuh would liase ton 
eidcrahl) inDd/fietl hit judgmint 

rrofe“sor Oilchnat we nn gUd to say, 
conmits no such mistaltc for lie recognuts 
tint aeither caste tior the religious nnlngoaisms 
of India are lasupcrahle harriers to the trottih 
of Indian nationality It is growing liefore our 
eyes and the educated cln«set aee learning to 
put their creeds in the hacberound and ibcir 
motherland first "And are tlierc not signs in 
India,’ osks Profetsor Gilchrist, that the 
Molhcrlaiid js greater than Itrahnian and Suilra, 
Punjahiandllcngali Mahonimedanandlhadu 
t\e may hate our differences with the learned 
flulhofofthe hooV onOerrcMcw hot they are 
few, and consist almost entirely mthe degree 
of stress laid on the amount of success hitherto 
RchiCTcd by the llnttslun India. Hut Ins fair 
flTC«ciitatinn of the case for the eeolution of 


taook wh eh H to uidcly read andadir red . . . 
tf) A map rf the tune hat l>n?n appended wliicH 
cnliineesthe uiefulneii of the iclume. 

A llt»iDsiD\ etits or THE 11 tsg*i.i Press— fy 
P S. fhsf A . n»J II. 15’. n Marfn", H A, 
P/i O . M R A S Cfii/ral Preit, li WtUts'f^ Strerl, 

laltuUa tllpagt! 

In this smill lolume the hiilorj of the Hcngali 
m<paprr> from iheir inceptioni to the present iby 
has lieen traced and diseus'ca and crihcival Name* 
<A the cdtors or promoters u th dttes hai-e heem 
gnen and the ton<' policy and the trend of each paper 
^tllcd and cniicrlly discussed it is a useful com- 
pendium no doubt Uut the get up is scry bad, 
printing worse 
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nis correct appreciation of tendencies m Indian by the Sataswati badan, indoie, Cnttal In^a. 
life justifying tliat hope, deserve our fullest Second Hd non, price Ms 36 inland, 7 shillings cr Its, 
approbation and we have no doubt that lus 4 foreign pp ^74 
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t 'R-PA-ensRATs t { illuiiratedi-by Sreejut 
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ScilOtAR's Fsousn-BE>OAi.t Dictiokart— 
ilaeiiiillan Sr Co, 315 pages, Cloth, Pnet ft, t 4 
In this handy volume Fnglish words have been 

given in thick lyp«, ponunnations in ilalrcs, and bnam R4»tTiBTUA-by Sreemt Ramlal Vaiiva. 
meanmg in Bengal, ioreign words and phrases and Edfed by UrajtmohonLJ \irm^ ba ' tfn 
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Imhvs Satire Mitha— flyy/ioicno D,ti Mit- 
tHillanSrCo jO pages, Hannas 

X\i\y Navutc myths cl the Hindus bcgmningwidi 
Creation and ending with Deith dra^n from vanmis 
sources— the \ edas Pucanas, Cpics and folklore- 
have been g ven and csplnined iti shoft chapters The 
stories are interesting and attractively told This ciiy 
be of some help to students of comparative mythology, 
and to Indian students in porticuL-ir in gelling acqu^- 
cd wilh the warn Kature myths of then own rontrtij 
scattered over lanous scriptures 
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MODERN CAIRO 


E gypt is a country, which is, in the opi- 
nion of Enropean savants, more ancient 
in civiUsatioutban India. Among Indians 
of old ECTpt was known as Misrasthana, and 
its people as Shyama-mnkha. Egypt has been 
for thousands'of years witnessing- the rise and 
fall of the destinies of a great portion ofjnan- 
hind. Apart from all other things, if we take 
account of the great pyramids of Egypt alone, we 
shall be simply amared to find how great this 
conntry had been in its culture and ctrilisation. 
The pyramids are nothing but the monumental 
tombs of some of the great kings of Egypt. 
The preserved dead bodies or mammies of those 
kings with their ganneats still remain os they 
were several thoasand years ago— not in the 


least changed or disfigured. ^This wonderful 
method of preserving dead bodies is alone a 
proof of the progress made by. Egyptin applied 
science, and civmsation. In this short article 
we shall try to describe the present condition 'of 
Cairo, once the capital of this greai seat of 
civilisation. 

Modem .Cairo may be said to cover 'the 
quarter of Abbassiah called after His 'High- 
ness the Kbedive Abbas 1, who laid ost' 
part of it himself. In the lofty'roonjy barracks 
a number of British soldiers ore quartered. Being 
on the road to the fashionable ssbimbs 
ZeituD, the Oasis, Koubbeb, Heliopolis - and. 
Matarieb, it has an assured fatare-Shonbra ' 
north of Cairo, about 3 miles from the capital 
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Ton b* of I g)pl in Khal (t and Afamelulcw 


18 a spletid <1 palice built by Mobamid AII> 
Toth bcautifull} Ind out jjanlc s (tronnd on 
the bask of the ^lle Tlie Shoubm dnre was 
once very famous and most pleasant the toad 
being shaded by the luxunant fol age of heavy 
vegetatiou os both s dee of the road To the 
west of Cairo is Doulac the famous old Nile 
Imbour qne of the biggest business centers m 
Egypt in connection with nver borne produce 
L-ike Abbassiah and the Oasis it is very easily 
-reached by excellent electric tram serv ees nnd 
(iMsitto the nver bank almost any day and 
on nights of popular fcstnals mokes the Boiilac 
streets full of rjunint Oriental scenes worthy the 
nttenUon of a. foreigner Opposite to Doulac 
IS the famous Gherireh Island seen to be coo 
nectedbV finotler magnifcienl Nile bnlge It 
is here where Ismml Paahrt built his ms^nificcat 
palace since turned into tlcfotnoos Hotel asso 
mated with Shepheards Ttis here where the 
best race course tennis coiirta nnd golhng links 
arcs tnated and perhaps nothing npiicols more as 
a first jmprc«<non to t) e vi«itor than toxrws the 
Xnsr-d ^^l I ridge from Poulac to Gher reh To 
tlie east of boulac is the Istnailia Quarter which 
covers tlie Opera ‘Sriiiarennd Esbwkiab Ganlcns 
laid out bv Uanlct the famous Trcncb laad«caj»c 
cardner to rival Fans and probably to lemaiu 
one ofthc Jieaufy spots in Ihe centre of Cairo. 
In this quarter is the famous Shana Kaar-cl 
Nd and its sight mclndes the followi g — m 
Pnlafiol «tavoT Hotel tie MonsDient to eafct. 

la-bn tie <?taiidard Diddiag* tie 
Palaces of Fr nee Mohaniniau Alh lasba 


brotlier of U e'Khcdiie, tl e Khcihval I’alace of 
Ismoflia The fashiODible district of Kasr<l 
dabara is where the Dritish Igencyus tuatedofl 
the NiIeFmbaokmeat Close to this nrctheminis 
tries of Public ^Torks thcSXar OfTcc and the 
Soudan roveniraent tgeney hfauy Bgyptinn 
Government departments are in the Ticiajty 
Further idong the nver IS the Falocc of Ibrahim 
Pashn The New ‘^hana ‘'iileman Fasliais be- 
coming one of the most freouented streets 
Tftealers nnd P/«ces of Xecreflt ons Klwlival 
Opera House Skating Kinks Cnftd Concerts 
Zoolog caJ Cardens lo bherieh nnd Ghozch 
aqnaTium of unuj^oc collection of Nile fish 
The rsbekeiali quarter proper coiers the 
famous gardens ut the center of the fine Opera 
Square where the Opera House nnd equestrian 
stntne of Ibrnhitn Pashn form such on imposing 
landmark to new amrals It is faced by the 
grand Continental Hotel nnd nt no great d s 
tonce from ^hepheords Hold nnd in the imioc' 
diate vicinily to the south<aslaiv the Nf red 
Tnbt nal« the High Co irts of Egypt nnd Tram 
way Square nnd the General lostOflce Tie 
welt known Mosky Street gon towards (le«*t 
whilst a short cut to the sontb bnugs yon to 
tie Sbona AU5 o wl ich ends m tie square 
known ns Mcdaa \hdin on the east uus o* 
wbiclt is the magnificent pnJacc of Ihc »nme 
nameavliere His Itghness the Sultan attenus 
to his official duties during the w inter 

Bes Jes tbeaborc there are many oticrpjace* 
worth eecing m Egypt mear jin 1 iibaut ceiW 
The Ibnwi in Cniro contain* rare coIKcfioB* 
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of Rtissi'in Ctrcass an Persian and Arab 
Tersions of the Xoran and other books on paper 
and leaf These are of some use to histcmans of 
antiquities in Egjpt 

At the Cairo Mam Ruhvajr Station all tbe 
railway Imeshave their terminus just as they 
do at Pans Railwav Station and diverge m 
diflerent d rections The clock tower of the 
station shows time nlnajs itre miontcs raal 
ranee of the aetnal nlivoy lime to make the 
letbai^cpeopk reach tram in t me The adjoming 
buildmg to this Eadnar Station is tlie Md tar\ 
Police Station to maintain peace and orler 
The Ostnch Farm m Zaitua is a fine tlung to 
ns t It IS half an hour smilway journey from 
Cairo 

Memphis i one of the three places to be 


- « 


< 



A eled Fgjptian uoman 


Tisited in llelonan Helonin is about l“"nilcS 
«outh of Cairo on the edge of the Egypt nn 
desert It is situated under the shadow of the 
Molattna range of huls Htlf an hours 
rail vay journey from Cn ro an 1 niter that a 
little w aj by ferry across th“ Nik \\ ill brmg^ one 
to ths place For generations Helontin was the 
Mecca of health to successive rulers and others 
whoenme for he'thng to the vreJJs of mfunl 
mineral waters 

The Knsr-el\l Bridge connects tie old 
Cairo (Suburban) with the present h gh life 
quarters In its nc nitv are — Bnti«h Ordmn e 
Stores Soldiers Btrrack Skating Rinks nnd 
British Museum contn mug old rel cs of Romnn 
Grccim and Arab Rulers of Fgypt together 
with innumernble mummies dig out from all 
o%er upper and lower Egjpt This bndge is 
opened every day between the hours 1 to 3 p m 
to let through the river-crafts bring ng to a 
tcraporarv close the move of eDdle«s crow Is of 
tlnftj countrj folk pass ng over it into the 
great capital ! ringing provisions wli ch tie 
markets of tie great town need \nmhcrless 
enmeU many almost disappearing under heavy 
lot Is of fresh-cut clover and grass with hordes 
mules and donl eys pulling strnagclj-cwttijaifte 1 



Tha C Jadel and Mohamcd Ally Mosque 


two heclutl wliicles ore noting onward lu 
Joig and almost wn nterruptcci proc<?s<ion A 
nice scene to look “it 

Tlie boats oa tlie Nile nt sun set tvre a yery 



enjoyable scene rroinits bonk* •nlicreenfia flte 
sKuited to pass fbe idle afternoons of the 
Lgyptmns in bttle dnnks of coffee etc and 
songs and music 

When going to the g^e^t pyramids oae 
n ust cross t1 e Kasr^l Vtl Sndge just 
mentioael above The bndge is ioo jards 
long alwnys congested with heat’} triQic It 
ends on tie G1 csir h Isltad on which the 
f^gaiitic Iharaonic tombs known at ohirch 
i jminids are Mtuated 

T1 cpjrmmi is of Egypt stand as one of the 
8e\cn wonders of tie world So they are n 
great ottmction to cveiS foreigner who lands in 
Igypt GhueU Pjihtnfds ore tl\c nearest' to 
Cairo It As hnlr day s occupation by electric 
tnnicarslwliicli run ftom Cnlro every th rty 
minutes or bv carnages Unvea through elegant 
KaRrtlNiI where many prominent buiidinCT 
are situated past tlitMilitam Darracks autl the 
State Museum After crossing Hie Great Nile 
Bndgc wecome to what is perhaps one of tin. 
most (Idgbtfiil {ha«es of the exeitrsioii to 
Ghtzch namely dri\e oa the ryraniul Koad 
which IS lined on both s dcs for a cli«tauce of 
ai* and a half aule* w ith high shady ncncin tree* 
and terminate* nt the great pie kno\n as the 
Clieops I^amid Here the y ooth beauty and 
wealth of Egypt a capital are ii daily cMdeocc 
ilnnng the fashionable promenade hours between 
4pm ond sun-aet goivnedwuJ groomed m b 
atjle that iccalN the Bois-d ^Boulogne at the 
leiglt of Uic «eason Along its length of 
SCTcatnilvS arc superb tind lofty trees At oB 
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Statue o{ Rane^ II 

hours of the day it is full of life In the 
momiag' ladies and gentlemen come out for a 
tN all, and the mules donkejs andc^'mels go to 
and come from the marl et 

The neattst pyramid to tl e sphuix at Cbizeh 
IS the largest amongst the three «itiiated there 
ltt\asbndtbylvhnm or Cheops the 2nd king 
of the -Ith dvnasty B C 3733 T.ho called it 
K^hnt Hisiiamenas found written in red ink 
on the blocks of stone mcide it \ll the four sides 
measure in greatest length about 7"3 feet each 
but the length of each was onglmllv about 20 
feet more Its height now is-tolft but is «aid 
to have been originally about 481 ft The flat 
space It the top is about 30 ft square and tbe 
vier\ from it is very fine c«pceiall} of a setting 
sun The entrance to the interior of the ppra 
itiid 13 about 30 ft from the ground —a loop 
passage leads to the king s chamber inside of 
Vihich lies the eniptj coverless broken red gra 
mte "sarcophagus of Cheops measarmg7*2x3V4X 
3’-i ft Tlic sphinx is GOOO j ears old Its face 
AX as once most bnlliantlj coloured andeveii now 
bcar» traces of paint The length of the body 
isTGO ft , the head 30 ft long face 14 ft wide 
From the top of the head to the base of the 
figure IS about 70 ft I Thepavis are 50 ft in 
length This sphinx is regarded as of immense 
antiquitA having been m existence wl en Cheops 
reared the great Pyramid Between its pa-ns 
sacrifices A\ere ofTered to the divinity which it 
was supposed to represent ttithui ibe last 
few years many excavations have bera made 


K ng of Me ph 
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An ^gypti^ncountif a tl 

routiil about it but tbe sands of the desert 
blow lu ubout as last as ti ey are dug out V 
little to th* south of the splimx stands the layc 
granite niiJ stone temple csearatcdJij M 
Iiinmettc in 183 conitnonly Known ns Ihc 
Temple of ''uhins Statues of king CheprOn now 
m Cairo Museum were found at the bottom 
ofttie big wc/f yi one of tic cLambers ifcnce 
it has been generally suppose I that he was 
the builder ol ihe great monument close bv 
Thciaost jatefi.sting of the aariouj ancient 
cemeteries surroundiug the Igyptiaa capital 
are tb. fauio is tombs of the Khalils and Maine- 
likes Koth are stunted to the nOrth ofjhc 
Citadel Both were Imilt ly Bahnte MameluKe 
mUrs of Egypt who ruled the country from 
12 jO— 13S0 tnioogat the buildings nio«t 

worthy of attention are the tomb of Imam 
'iliefe at d the great tomb and mo^auc of 
Mahonimeil Ally where scacral ofthc'mittoa 
fimilT and descendants are ^Iso buried \o 
lonesliould miss the'twdndciiid Saracen bnnal 


llaccB erected in the fourteenth and ffteenih 
centnries The quarter looks more of a city of 
the dead almost without human habitation wath 
OnlyafaniiJy IcreoBcI there TheatadeJ «hich 
diiniaates the town was constructed in IIGG 
AD by order ofthe Sultan Saladiawith stones 
taken from the small pyramids of Gliiech nnd 
fona«l the Key of a system of fortif cations erect 
edlirtfaat great Sultan for the protection pf 
Cairo The buldiog of the famous mosque of 
Mahonimed \lly sitnatcd m the centre of the ci 
tadcl was started in lS21’in the reign of Mol am 
med tfly the founder of the present jlynasty and 
was completed during theregn of Saidlash^ 
in I8 j 7 It was desgncil by a elcrcr Greek 
architect who took his model from the great 
eliiircb of St. Sophia at Constnnbncple Tie 
eolumns and facings of the walls are made 
of purest niahnster from Uic quames of Bern- 
Sucf Hence tie name of Alabaster Mosque is 
also given to it In the richly decorated interior 
at the Bontfi west angle IS the tomb of Afaboni 
nicd Ally (d 1849) surrounded bv beautiful 
rollings TI c elTect produced at a distance br 
ti e dome nnd the two slcndcf minarets whieii 
form one of the roost dominating features ol 
the town IS very picturesque This remarkable 
Saracen edifee w 11 be found to be among 
ones most d stinetire frst impressions of Cairo 
la the rillogc of Badderashme auudst the 
cluster of date trees Ics the hum statue of 
Rameses II king of Memph s Thousands of 
years hare passed over it with their funes and 
tnbitatiofls yet tie statue still lies strong u 
•ts majestic attitude The head also is unchasg 
ed by time and weather 

Uisftgrcat delight to sec some of the avon 
dcrful stotues still preserved unchanged >n the 
Cairo Museum One of them is the statue of a 
clerk siltmg before his master w ith expectant 
eyes and takiug dowai on lenves (then in yoguc 
for writing) something from the dictation of 
his master After thousands of years he sfiU 
s ts in the same expectant attitude— his fore 
bright with the glow of expectancy Another 
of the statues is that of King Khephren the 
bmlderoftlc s-cond grc'it Pyramid It is one 
of Uic gramte statues of king I\^hcphrcn found 
in tfic welt of the Sphmx Temple 

The natiTc women of Cairo wa£6 their 
pecuhariticB arc an interesting thing for «fudj 
The woman of d Milage is proud of her water 
I teher Eren the lad es of high family wheo 
Lcttuigtheraselresihotogrnphed would like to 
fiare a pitcher by their s dc Thu js a ^neral 
tendency among women when bt ng photo 
crapUcu This fas! lOn is in use among women 
folk of Egypt to day in the same manner as >t 
was home JOOO years ago European civibsa 
tKMi has Ijecn unable to wipe this idta of old • 
from the women whether ofthe high aristocratic 
cH«sor the huniblvr community The rcil of the 
natiye women is a curiously mterc'ting thing 
It IS suspended by ^ticga through a wooden k 
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] ■ . • . The head *0/ the Statue at Ramses II. 

•hoUow cylinder fixed abote the nose aad be- 
.tween the CTrebrows. Amount the vilbge women 
' the cloth piw which hangs from below the eyes 
is studded with gold mohnrs or imitations 
'.thereof in gilt. - In richer tind noble 'classes this 
veil changes iis'eofotu; to white aad quality from 
ordinary rough cloth to fine silk through which 



The wriicr of ihis article ylw is serving in Egypt 
• 'vftth the Eg>pli»n Exp^dhicaaty Force. • .* 

rosy cheeks nay be visible. The ladles' of the 
nobili^ here are shut up in tbeHarteis like; 
Musalmao ladies in India, out as they wan^ to . 
show their beauty to the world outside, they 
cannot remain indoors, go out in open cairlaga > 
but adopt this form of veil through which their* 


with our smaces with the Eg^fion Szpedi* * 
tionaiy Force, and we felt ourselves "blessed to ’ 
seethis great country. It is not.possible to -tell. 
inafewwordstlaebigtaleofEff«ta^she,waa ’ 
in her breadth of culture andTieight of glory as- 
a seat of ancient civilisation. Wetriedto count.' 
a few of the Tvaves ofthat ocean-like civilisation, ; 
without trying to 'measure its wide expausc f '*• ' 
JoaEsvsAs^TU Cob.vroo, 


, , CHEM1C.\L S6RVICE . COMMITTEE’S REPpRt : A CRITICISM j' 

• 'y ' -'BrPROF. HrRaLAi.’RAV, A.B, (HiRrAED Umversity), ' 

V , , '"of THE BERGALTECUtnCAI. iKSflTCTE. - ' • J. ' 


^ I ’^HE report of the ' .Cbetnical' Service 
. i ' Committee, with Professor' J. F. Thorpe’ 

’ as president, Is out,’ with a separate note 
•’ by Dr. Sir P.‘ C. Ray", the only Jnian' member 
•_ 01 that body. The terms -of' reference of this’ 
' •CoromUtee were 5 —’ ‘ ' . : •> "■ 


,“■({) 'ToconsidcT.-nhctfier-an ’AE-'Indm ‘Chemreil 
Ser\’ice is the best ami most suitable melhod of over- 
comine thediffienkies and deficiencies pointed , out by' 
the Indian Industrial Commission. • - ' •- 

,(S) In the eyfent'pl'^the Committee .'approving- 
theptiBOtJpoI an All-India service, to devise terms ol ■ 
recriutment, emplb^tnent and orgaorsatio-i ■ to indicate - 
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the extent to Avh eh chemists already m Government 
employ should be included in that service, and to 
suggest what si ould be the telaton ot the proposed 
organ salion with the publ c and w th Dcpattrn«its of 
the Govermtient of fnd t and of I oca! Governments 
( J In part cular to frame proposals for the 
local on scope and organ sat on of mst tulions for 
chem cal research 

Dr Hay’s note deals onf) with the first 
term of reference and contains the most 
irrefutable arguments against tbo 
creation of sneh a service to cope ttuh 

the dilTculties and deficiencies pointed oot 
by the Indian Industrial Commission 

\\ e know the fate of such separate notes 
as evidenced b) all the recent Committees 
and Commissions where Indians have had a 
place These notes are not taken serious 
notice of and are very scantily and onchan 
tablj dealt with b) the other members of the 
Committee and Government About Pandit 
hlalaviya’s separate note in the Indian Indns 
trial Commission s report we quote the follow 
jng from the Government of India s despatch 

(46 19) 

The fe v defia te suggest ons that emerge from 
hs note ate however net of a nature that we can 
accept and have therefore not been dcaft v ih 
b> us 

This IS the only reference in the whole 
despatch to Pandit Mahiiias note In the 
First Despatch on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms we find the following remarks!^ 
the Government of India On Sir Sankaran 
Nairs note of dissent 

Our colleague S t Sankaran Na r has recorded a 
note of d ssent wh ch v e attach Time is important 
and we havv! not discussed Ills argoments ( 

V II be dear that v e have fully cons dcred and rejected 
them • 

Again quite recently we had a minority 
note from Mr Dalai of the Exchange and 
Currency Committee The citir reference 
that was made m the majority report to Mr 
Dalai s note is the following 

OurcoUeagae Mr Dakl gubm ts a separate report 
Wh le »e regret that he docs not share our condo* ons. 
vse wish to record our apprcc aj on of the ass stance wc 
^\e der ved from h s knowledge and experience 

So we cannot expect a better fate for Dr 
Ray’s note the death knell of which hasJiecn 
sounded by himself In the fast paragraph of 
his own note This paragraph is extremely 
compromlsiDg and I 'shall frj fo show that 
probably Dr Ray I as not read the report 
very carefully, otherwise he would not base 
attached hts grudging consent to jfie report 


For the benefit of the reader we quote the last 
paraguph of the note 

In concluson I desreto stale that thcdvjsof 
Gavemmeat services are over and the dcvcbpmeni 
of odustrics b) the agency of a Government wervicc w 
not the most su table way of deal ng v ith the problem 
yei I ^grte (hat *f a Go-'trnmcni ierv ce is censfift (eJ 

t proposals oj'tht Ccmmlttirepresei I (he best » fihoJ 
tfcoHstiiuliHgandcarrjrtigcnsicI a semcf llisfor 
Hit reason that I } ate allael ed snysguaun to a 
report nilh the major fort one/ tsh c) ! am xi s«b- 
slantsal agreemeitt^ The essence of ihc nco scheme 
IS the sect on on recru Imcnt \ hich has been dra ti up 
by the d st ngu shed Pres dent h mself and fully endors- 
ed fay my colleagues 7! t principle ital rtcrttilme t 
/or H e Indian semecs n ust be vade tn India tsane 
xt) icl Date long eld / Iherto imt! oi t success 
/ si all bt sahsfied if t! it principlc/i is ecceplance as 
a rest It of H e Cemmtitee s report for ti still afforda 
sftendii opportunity to the yottti and to/eni of 
India and vilt g xe a eigorots topelus lolle pur 
suit of my faxounie te ence an ongst my countrymen 
(The tai cs are m ne) 

Tlie recruitment of Indiana in^ the serv ice 
Ms filled Dr Ray with exceeding joy and has 
acted as a hy pnotic dose on his mmu Had he 
compared the paragraphs on recruitment with 
those on increment he would have found that 
the former ore a cjmcoflage of gas to cover 
the ulterior motive about recruitment More 
about this later on 

♦Tlie main professed object of having the 
service IS the Industrial development of the 
country Professor (Thorpe went on a tour 
through the country accompanied by Mr 
Davies ICS and Dr Simonxen Forest 
Chemist to the Government of India and we 
find on page vii of the report.,— 

Durnglhetoursf »Mi became apparent IhiUhe 
development of Ihc Chemical Indastr es ta loda could 
only be idcquaiely reaU-cd through the agency of ia 
effic eni Government Chetn cat Serv ce (The ital cs 
aremne) 

The raison d etre of this decision is not 
given Apparently this has been derived 
either through tne vinxpiratlon of ^Iexsri, 
Dales and Simonsen, both of whom belong to 

Mreaucrafi'c Governinenf of fna'ia or more 
probably the idea liax been borrowed from 
the Department of Industrial and Scientific 
Research m England which was started only 
fn 1915 Even there this step towards 
industrial development has not been approved 
by the tnajonty of Bntish scientists and 
experts What can we expect from a poor 
and totally officiaitsed niodificatfon of tWs ^ 
British prescription ? The British Govern- ’ 
ment have followed the footprints of Cer 
maa) and America If according to the 
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Go;em/n'’nt Lord Morleya dictam that the 
far-coat of England w ould not suit the tropical 
climates of India ^\ere true as regards political 
reform*!, we think it «onId be still more so m 
the case of Industrial reforms In Germany 
and America industrial research laboratories 
are miinlj instituted in connection with the 
Industries concerned and are neither manned 
nor even administered by the Government 
Government Research Laboratories chiefly 
carrj on the work of standardization TTins 
the question arises nhich should come first— 
Industry or Research ? Industrial Research 
means either improiemeat on standard 
methods or the application with modification 
of standard methods under different circum 
stances Very few chemical industries exist 
in India at pre«ent , therefore our or 
the Gm eminent s first efforts should be to 
start industries and keep them going for 
sometime and then as the induatrj grons 
and extends problems mil arise for solution 
On pace 4 of the report me find the follow 
tng fhe Committee nai e had before them a 
large body of written evidence etc We 
should like to know whether evidence was 
called for from ao^ of thealreadj existing 
industrial concerns in India and It <0 how 
manj of them recommended the organisation 
of the Chemical Service Big concerns hkc 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works Cape Copper 
Mines Burn Bird Kilburn D Waldie 
Smith Stanistreet Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works etc. can well afford 
lo have their omi research Jaboratones and 
the) Will not wait fortheslow movnng Govern 
ment to suggest improvement Therefore as 
Dr Raj savs to institute Researchlaboratories 
at the present industrially undeveloped condi 
tion of the country would be something like 
pulling the cart before the horse 


We have already department's of 
AgriccUure, Geological Survej Forcitrj 
Fisherj etc for investigating on the raw 
materuls of India from the economic stand 
point, and the Department of Industries has 
jnst been formed the Junctions of w hicli, as 
stated in the Indian.”* Industrial Commission s 
report are the following — (1) Village Indus 
tries (11) Technical Education (in) ludust lal 
Engineering (iv ) Home Office Works (w o-k- 
ing of the Factory Boiler and Electricity 
Acts) (v) Purchase of Stores (vi) Pioneer 
Factories and (\m) SupplvingCo^iincrcial and 
Industrial Information Of these Technic.iI 
Education has not jet been transferred to 
this Department HomeOffice Works haveex 
pressed strong objection to come under a new 
master Store Purchase Department w c 
Understand want to have i separate indepen 
dent existence 

The Commercial Intelligence Department 
will also remain under Imperial controMnd 
will not be subordinated to the Department 
of Industries According to the rccommenda 
lion of the Chemical Service Committee the 
pioo^r factories should also be taken over 
by the proposed chemical service Therefac 
the Department of Industries has been or will 
be deprived of all its functions except (i) and 
(ill) But in Bengal the department iias beeit 
in existence for nearly three jears and a 
permanent director has been appointed and 
several lakhs of rupees has been sneut on it 
Bui neither the Government nor the Director 
nor the public know what the functions of the 
department could be But once the depart 
ment Is establiahed with its office clerks and 
other piraphernalu it cannot be easily abo- 
lished because to alter the establislied 0 der 
goes against the grain of tl e bureaucratic 
governments Similarj according to the recom 
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the first duty would, be to start jndusines le, 
to establish ' pioneer factories , nccording Id 
the \ocabuhrj ot the Chemical Serxice 
Report Bat to do this do we n^ed Research 
chemists ? Tlie Committee itself admit- on 
page 15— ^ 

^^e consder that \ihen dcaln? w th Ihe tstab- 
Lshraent of jndustties based on ptocejscs atr^dy 
known and successfully worked elsewhere the ma n 
po nt IS to get the process started e\cn f the ift i at 
methods used, although good maj not t» those best 
suuedfortheptcvalng condtons Once an indns 
try has been started on tcasonabU sat sfactory t ncs 
It can then be imprdVed by research But if a start 
i> postponed untl research has determned the 
condlions which arc'^solutcly the best itislkcty 
that the start may be delayM ndefin tcly It may 
I appf^ iJtrtfart f1 ait} 1 person employea tempora 
ruy far sen tee «« the tstabitsha>eiil of n nts indas 
try hasea onaknimnproerss may not tectstarily be 
a chtmtsi tn tl e sir et sense of the tern bt I nay be 
a man. 0/ tie expert foren a upe viko I et special 
knmlta^of the oft t process ((talcsm ne J 

Therefore if thfe service is at all organised 
Its first duty should be to start pioneer 
factories and not to establish Research Insti- 
tutes But that would go against human 
psycholog) Director* of Research stould 
themsehes be primanl) scientists aed there 
fore amatears m establishing new Industries 
Consequent!) they wiUhive to agree to the 
suggestions of the ' men of the expert fore* 
mas type who tfould be their subordinates 
tn the serMCe Directors would like to 
be absolute masters somewhere and their 
proper place is in the laboratory , hence 
Research Institutes are bound to come at the 


(1 J Assjitanf chemists recruted direct from 
Ind an Un >cf5 1 cs and 

(v) Specialists tecru ted temporar 1> for the dis 
Tclqicncnt of partcular industt es' (Page 72 ) 

Recruits under (i) 8. (iv) would be almost 
entirely imported from England , chemists 
under (i) &, (ii) will draw the same salary 
beginning with Rs 400 at the age of 25 rising 
up to Rs jooo In 7 )ears, besides this 
chemists of class (i) will draw a monthly Over* 
sea allowance of Rs 150 When thOSO 
two classes draw tho same salary. 

jt ts presupposed tl at the) Will havo Sintl' 
lar qualmcaTtions and porfonn work 
of equal difficulty and skill If so, . 
why should wo havo any recruits 
from England at all P And when there 
IS such a pronsion who knows what the 
ratio would be between the numerical strength 
of these two classes? Our past experiences ^ 
(Make us nervous 

Again on pages 16—17, referring to tne 
appointment of Directors of Research, we 
find 

Foriunalcly th« war hts produced a Mmber of 
chemst*«{the i>pe tequrcda?Re*«reli Directors 
men who bos dec baying a sound tnin ag m science 
and the methods of sccntfic research hi>e at the 
same tune acqumdby r&woa of the r assoc 'ition w th 
vnr cbern csl manulactures, '^n mt mate 1<no ledge 
of the successful ccork ne of Jarge ccate processes 
There are such men in Ind a and these can be reem ted 
at once as d rectors of research | others of the same, 
type who have made good la s m lu posts in Fnt;land 
murf 6e indot^ to come here to help n Ihe detetep- 
rocnl of the country 


V cry inauguration of (hn Service 'Htere will 
never be an) dearth of excuses for such a 
course of action But this again to quote 
Dr Ra) would be something like pulling 
the cart before the h6r<ie uut this is all 
crpng in tire wilderness "and Dr "Ray has m 
his note performed tb.\t JhanWess task ftS the 
representative of tl e Indian public 

Now let us look into the report m detail 
The conditions of recruitment have worked 
as a halt on Dr Ray Here wc quote some 
sentences from the report and ask the reider 
-to Compare theiU 


If tie Cl em cat Scnicertoposed in thSrcport 
IS Ip erf levc s cress it mast be recta led metnty Irom 
In Iwn s orces fpagej) 

* Jt 9 wit Intention that these laboratories should 
be staffed mainl> by Induans fpago 7 ) 

"Reemts to the chemical seryjce may bedvHled 
into the followang four classes •— 

(i) Chemists xecru ted to the Servacc from outs de 
fnd a, 

(i ) ChcJB sts rccm led n Ind a^to the Service 


Wlio ate these fortunate men In India ? 
Ccrtamlvjiot Indians Thi? is another thin 
end of the wedge 

So practically it comes to this that asds 
tant chemist* witb-a -starting salary ofRs Ij6 
would be recruited from theM St's, of tho 
Indian Universities Therefore here as Iq 
every other field of the official world Indians 
arc destined to remain hewers of wood and 
drawers of watery or, in other word* scientific 
coolies Tlie last sentence of Dr Ray s 
note IS— 

"It (tlie pci cy oTjccru inrcnt) w U afford a'splcnd (1 
oppottUB ly to the youth and talent of IimJ a and wu 
grwav gorous impetui to (Fh; puxSUt cl my fawss 
ncwcnce amongst my couiurjancn ’ 

^\^lat an unfounded hope I And that on 
the pari of 5cdi a veteran a* Dr Ray} On., 
paper Indian assistant chemists are cl^bl® 
for promotion to the Chemical Service (u e-, 
chemisUT of class But ellglbilUy Is • 
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^e^^ Nngue ferm and wiH scarcely matnre 
into realitj Indians are eligible for an) and 
ever) po'-t la the Bntislr In^an Empire^ bat 
the number of them holding anj sort erf res* 
ponsible posts may be counted on one’s finger’s* 
ends, liiere is ilnays a provision for the 
admission of Britishers m every service, so 
^also In this 

In the Indian Indostrtal Commission's 
Report, in §122, vve come across the 
following — " 

'Tor the recni tment o£ these «cicnitfic services, ne 
reconiTnend that to the utmost e:(tent possbie tl^e 
junior appointments should be madetrom science 
gmduates of Indian uni\-ersities, and that the senior 
and experienced men v.ho will be requ red to imt ate 
and direct research u'orh should be obtained on special 
terns from England n+cn such are not table here.’ 

So valmost all the senior posts mil be 
filled bj Englishmen, and there ml! be some 
of them m the junior posts l!e,joung chc 
mists in class (1) ] lhe> join service at 25 
and mil retire at 50 These English chemists 
In class (i) mil never be supetjeded b> those, 
htn\e>er meritorious thej may be, In class (u) 
■nho are tainted mth the coloured shn disease 
Therefore for another 25) ears all the senior 
postsln the service will be held by the English 
to the exclusion of the children of (he soil 
In support 6f this assertion I quote (he follotr. 
mg facts from Pandit MalavtjVs note m the 
Indian Indoslrial Commission Report 

CoBcemitig the ftness of fnd ans Dr Ofdham, the 
Rrst had of the Geologi^ I>enafln»ent, viid that he 
had the most unshaken coofidcncu that with even 
fair eppertun ties of acquinng such kmnlcdge (that 
cl the ^yscal scKflces) nwiijr Induns wold be 
found quite competent to lake their place >de by 
side mih Europ<^ assistants rther in thj service or 
m many other emys, but though the Geological Sorvuy 
of Inda hasbcCT cwstcnce for tijuars vp to 
1913 oety three Irdianshad been apported 4 othc 
supenot sentn: «» it To explain this «aW-ard fact 
Dr ilayden inadelhc -foUosrrig still more awW-ard 
stalMnenl —•Wehavebcen for many years training mm 
In the subotd-nate ranks of the department but they 
do not ncccssar 3 ) qualify lor appO rtmerls m the 
hghergrade It is alsrajs open to ihentoapply for 
an appcintmcnt in that grade 

At the time the Rojal Cemm ss.on took evidcrcc, 
the total number of rlnctts ri the supercr scrvxu m 
the Agncultural, Cnv! VctCrinarj, Foresf Gtologicaf 
Survey, 1 ocomet \t and Cartage and Wagev 
Deiwrtrrcnfs vius Ol these erfy t x officers 

ueTe Sta'ctpfy naUvea of India ' 

So Dr. Ray’s jubilation over tho 
splendid opportunities for tho youth 
and talent of India is rather too 
early; D- Ray who had been «o long ceg- 
Iccted and was prc-nct*^ to iLc I E. S , ecTy 


on his retirement after sijch a brilliant acade- 
mic and professorial career, shou’d have been 
the last perscin. to make such an cncrjIicaJ 
statement ^ 

On page 75 of the report is «tited tint 
“it IS inadvisablo that a chemist should be 
appointed to the Imperial Service [ i e., in 
class (u) ] who has not had a course of train- 
ing outside India ” This rrieans that 
Indians, to rise in the Government service 
of^hetr own countrj , shonld and must for all 
time to come, acknowledge Fnglibh institu- 
tions superior to those of their- motherland _ 
Thi< principle of recruitment in the civil,' 
medical and other serv ices not only offends 
our national dignity but is also fatal to 
all hopes of progress Why should not we 
have educational institutions in this country 
which can favourably compare with thoxe 
in the West? On page 31 of the report, 
referring to the training of chemists in 
engineering we find that a chemist who re- 
ceives his training m research at the Gujarat 
College Ahmedanad, should obtain lus engi- 
neering instruction at the Engineering College, 
Poona in English universities such a course 
as chemical engineering has been long un- 
known, but in the United States olAmenca 
most universities and Technological Institutes'' 
ofier degrees m this course along with Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Naval Engineering 
Prtrfessoc Thorpe writes as if his recommen- 
dations about imparling a little knowledge 
of engineering to chemists is a new Idea 
It is, of course, new to the con«ervaiUve Eng- 
lish educational world ami has dawneil upon 
them conspicuously under the rude shock of 
war necessities To get the most up to-date 
method of training of chemical engineers 
the allcntjon of the reader is called to the 
course of chemical caginecring olTercd b) 
The Massachusetts Institute -of Tcchnolog), 
Boston, one of the best of its kind in the 
world The best method to educate chemical 
engineers m Indu\ and to avoid tills cempu'sory 
European training without Josvcfe/^clencj, 
wouMbeio establish In ever) p-ovince nsti- 
teles of Tcchnol^ wWcIi should compri r, 
to «tart vvitli, thcno*t Important brarches of 
applied sciences after the a\n2erican node! 
with alight modifinUons, if necc<«arj A 

^eme for a technological utlnn for the 
Otcclta Unnersitj jc g^cn n the CalcctLx 
Unlver«Uv Cnmni'vicns repirt, v<:J V, 
^jplcr aLVIU, which can be fcrtlicr ela- 
belled for this porpcr-c 
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About piy, pen«lon« and all wts of 
allowances, Jt is usclessfor lis to anything 
Tlierc seems to exist a keen competition 
amongst all departments of the Government 
to get the highest pay for ibeir officers Direc 
tors o! Research are to get a monthly salary 
of Rs 2000—2500 and the Director General 
Hs 3500 (excluding allowances) Wcshonld 
aery much like to Know what such a distin- 
guished chemist as the President of the 
Committee himself cels In England Pro- 
foasor Baker who is of the Department 
4n the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology in London to which Professor 
Tliorpe belongs gets £ 1500 per annum or 
Rs J5000 vearlj or Rs 1250 monthly! The 
principal odfeer the Government Chemist 
in the Government Chemical Laboratory in 
England Is Sir J J Dobbic M A d sc 
LL D F R S Ills salary is £ i2oo to £ 1500 
per annum! The chief salaried ofhcerintle 
Department of Scientific and Indaslria! 
Research m England is Sir H Prank Heath 
K C 0 , and he gets £ 1500 per annum 1 
After 5 years sen ice « e at the age of 30 
Europeans in the service will be getting Rs 
>000 a month To explain the reason of this 
rapid rate of increment the report savs 

The Pufopean wW n the major ty of cases, have 
maned by the age of thrty and matrunony wth 
its eoneom tint of a d v ded fam ly br ngs & I cavj 
burden m its tran If however a European has 
Btta ned a salary of Rs 1000 by the end 01 htsjoth 
year hewfjbe freedfrom ansety as to tbe*mtJ< ng 
of ends meet and he w 11 w th the help of h $ over 
seas allowance be able to send h s fam ly to the h*Us 
and when necessary to England and to beat the trt 
pense of ma ntam ng two cscab] shments 

How considerate • How paternal I 
On page 94 of the report we rea^ 

'We would give t as our op n on that it ■would 
preferable that every officer should be gtaMed st 
monlhs’ study leave at the end <tl eerry HrttjKors 
serv ce n India unt 1 lie has reached the age of 40 
This study leave according to the recom 
mendation of the committee should be pro 
fitably spent in the West on full pay and other 
privileges with first class tnvelling allovv^ces 
In these days of innumerable elaborate, detailed 
scientific journals reports and proceedings 
such jrc^uent visits seem superfluous Every 
thing worth knowing can be obtained in your 
Is and trade secrets and patent proce «cs 
II always remain sealed books For Durew 
pean members of the service lhc«B visits would 
obviate the necc'>sity of taking privilege leaves 
and furicughs Everyone -admits the cecest 
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slly of visits to diflcrcnt factories and work 
shops hut what tl i. public should protest 
against is flic nn necessary frequency of Ruch 
vUits which arc sure to degenerate into plea 
sure trips 

We have staled ef ewhere fntlis article 
tilt the Commercial Inlclhgence Department, 
Home OfTice W'orks Government Stores Pur 
chase Dqjirtment, and the Department of In 
dnstries all wnnt to have a separate indcpend 
cfU cwtence But a)! these departments 
have some common functions to perform and 
Jhcrefore can be very conveniently co-ordinat 
edftnd brought tinner one lead otherwise 
there wiH be un necessary duplication of work 
and heavy dram on thepublic purse Separate 
existence of departments means easy and 
rapid promotions and lev? competition for 
hyfh Juc/ajji e posts 

The most striking feature of the whole 
report U the absence of any scheme of active 
cooperation between the service and the 
universities save and excrat that the latter 
would supply Assistant Chemists to the 
Research loslitutes It is well known that 
high education and the universities in India 
are eye sores to the bureaucracy So the 
idea that the present universities and 
research institutes’ should be developed 
and more workers secored vyth 'increased 
fioanciai assistance on the part of the Stale, 
which has been broacheo by Nature and 
supported by some of the most eminent 
scitrniists In the Empire as will appear from 
the articlenn the last Issue on The Organisa 
flop of Scientific ork In India cannot 
find favour with the bureaucracy and men of 
their choice in the Chemical Service Com 
miliee Every educated Indian is acquainted 
with the tussle between the redoubt^le Sir 
Asu(o«h Mookerjee and the Government ’ 
pet Mr Sharp and it will interest tl eni to 
read the follow mg written evidence forwarded 
by* Mr Sharp to the Committee — 

The toUege 1 roFessor has eften 1 itlc time for 
resMich anO l! e ch ef Professors v ho may be ‘tylcit \ 
Un «r« w Professors w it be largely in the same 
potion" 

"tn Ind a a member of a college 'ilaff is gencraDy 
burdened v th mult tar ouj dut es of college organi 

A college Professor is in a d sadvvntagcous 
post on n tMt he his erd tiar ly very 1 tile or ro t mt 
lorrrhcaTch. He n 11 ofd naiily Iw 1 ktly to fall oot of 
rwining tor the more lucntve or at Ica t Sttractvc 
posts m the Chemical 5cr\ ce The Fducatwml ^erv ce 
will ence becen c unpopular and tn gl t even form the 
scrip-heap of iJ e Chemiea! Service ’ , 
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gam cannot originate !roman order from snpe 
^ nor oiT cers 

, Research lice nrt I terature and all (he higher 
products of I uman rhouf,ht gro s onlj la an atmov 
phccc of freedom The progress of kno\^lcdge foUows 
no prescribed I nes and bj attempt ng iuch preset (>• 
tion She bead of the sernoe svould niercly k U the 
spontancty and teterpr sc «f hs workers No«m 
fit to lie entrusted w th resesteh worthy the name 
s-ould tmdercake It know ng that hs results m 
bo burked or wnthheld from publ cat on at the wl?m 
of h s super or in the setv ce (Prof. Sateson 
Vtarr Match 4 1970) 

\nothcr re commendation of the Commit 
tee IS that members of the service be 
lent to-prnate firms during winch period part 
of their salary should be paid by the firms 
But the cllemists will continue to enjoy all 


the privileges pf the senlce \eryfew Icdun 
firms will be able to have proper control over 
suth officers over whom they hav’e no direct 
aoUionty, especially so if a particular officer 
happens to be European who himself may have 
strong'objectJon to vvorl in any Indian concern 
Therefore constdeming all points- the 
Indian chemical service will be as kttre bene 
fiioal to the Indians as ofl er services The 
word ‘Indian is misleading because the 
service will not be properly manned bylndians, 
it will serve neither Indian capita! nor Indian 
interests It will benefit big European con 
cerns and future European capital to be 
mvestol in India for the exploitation of her 
raw materials 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Education in Japan 
In an article on •* Education in Japan 
Old and New ’ , being pages from the diary 
of nn Indian officer la Japan The Mysore 
i^onoBitc /oumal gives much of justepch 
infonaatiort as the Indiaapuhhc stand m 
need of In order fully to appreciate the 
transition from the old order of things 
in Japan to the new, it is enough to know 
that, 

Jt wia heresy do imbibe /ojtjct ideas nnd 
people were occasionally punished with death 
who travelled abroad or who were suspected of 
believing m Christianity or of studying the 
customs languages or manners of infidel 
foreigners 

All tlus IS changed now Many of the tnen 
who opposed nnd scoffed at the changes thirty 
years ngo arc now anient supporters of the 
cjodeni system of education nftkr personal 
experience of the oldnnd the new order ofthmgs 
in a « ngle lifevtime Early in their career qf 
reform, the Japanese leaders found out the scerct 
that c liieation was the basis of all progress 
Foreign teachers wer? eagageil /rom America 
and Fucope. Japanese educationists were scot 
to foreign Imids to investigate educational 
on the spot Several foreign language 
bools V, ere starteil an 1 the necessary prenara 
ons for the higher branches of science and ort 
were provided to qua! f> people for commerce 
and other practical pursuits 

"Military dfill was encouraged laihe^ 


ranous schools with n view to develop 
dismptjce nod other healthy traits of 
character ’ 

There « a growing «Tstna of tndaitnal and 
coomer^al education sideby side watb middle 
and btgh schools There is fhc UoiveriiW and 
institutions for the highest practical and 
scientific education There ore besides the H gber 
Commercial and Technical Schools the lligber 
nnd Ordiimiy^ormal Schools Higher rcmaJe 
Schools Fine arts ondMusic Schools Blind and 
Pamb Schools Jwindergorten etc. In 1&D3 there 
were orcr a thousand termed iaiscelhineoos 
schools mostly unorganized and tinder pnvate 
coatrol These schoms whicli arc not classified 
had for their object instruction m Japanese and 
Clunese hteratnre mtbe English lacnage^ m 
French Oennno or Russian m Law Mediane 
Philosophy, Navigation’ Book keeping Com 
merce Statistics Industry, etc 

The Calcutta University Commissioners 
have, in thar report vol v, p 190, 
sapicntly expressed ^beir ‘ general agree- 
ment with those agricultural authorities 
who insist Ihut direct ngnealtnraJ teach 
mg at an early school age is inadvisable,” 
But in the Umted States of America 
hundivds of elementary schools teadi 
agiKolture, and the writer ui the 2lfjvore 
Lwaooiic Journal savs 
Out tff tie largo number of elementaty schools, 

9 07C fdiools hare had Sewing Handiwork, 
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Agriculture and Commerce. addeil to the regular 
^andsnppknicatarj' courses. 

Military and aaval education and all 
kinds of training which are necessary for 
efficiency in husmess leading to material 
prosperity receive very great attention. 

There is a Military College, a Military 
Academy, Cadet and other Military Schools and 
Corps of instruction under the War Departtneut 
There is a Kaval College, a Naval Academy, 
Naval Medical College and other schools under 
the Naval Department. There is a Navigation 
School. 

There is a keen demand for knowledge and 
information everywhere especially bearing oa 
economic and material progress of the country 
and the GoTerument and the lenders cheerfally 
make all sacn'lces to meet that demand niili 
alacrity. 

Elementary education U compuNorj up to 
the 1-4 th year. 

Special importance is attached to practical 
training ns will be seen from the large number 
of elementary schools nhcrv handiwork, rtgri- 
culture and commerce arc taught. 

Compareil to the population the number 
of technical and commercial scliools is very 
laige and the tendency is to increase them 
still more largely. Great importance is attached 
to Higher Commercial and Technical edneatioa. 
In the Higher Commercial School at Tokio, 
mstruction U given in English, German, French. 
Spanish, Chinese aud Russian, «ath a view to 
train Japanese to enter into business trade 
.relations with all countries with whtch the 
civilised countries have commerce. 

In the universities also, the highest practical 
instruction is given in Practical Chemistry, 
Engineering, Miamg and other subjects with a 
view to trmn men to take a leading part in the 
industries and tnanufactnres. ^ 

All school going children are required to wear 
school uniforms which have a military cut and 
all male children undergo military drill. One 
‘ remarkable feature is the perfect discipline they 
undergo without making it irksome. The chil- 
dren arc kept most cheerful. 

The information given regarding the 
eipeascsof education of Japanese students 
— tor foreigners they would obviously l>c 
' higher-yand the efforts made to keep down 
the cost of education, are very instructive 
and interesting. ‘ ' 

The Japanese student is poor and the schools 
give every facility to help him on. The food 
espenses of a student come to Rs. 7 to Oin 
, Indian money To keep a Ud at a' common 
school, It costs the parent at present 9 to 15 
rupees ; at the ordinary middle school Rs 1 1 to 
• ^ 20, and at the Jmpcnal University, Tokio, Rs. 

, 4Q to 22. This includes board and lodging, 


books and petty cxpcn<e^ but evcliiding clothe^, ^ 
These figures represent very nearK the cost 
of education iu India escept in the matter of 
Uiuvcrsity education which is comparatively 
more costly in India. 

In the Universities of Tokio and Kioto, I 
was assnred by the professors that students 
are not rcquireiJ to buy books Xfost cannot 
afford the expense. The professors give notes 
and the stndcnts pick up information from 
Libraiy books. The University assists students 
to visit offices and business places anil industries 
to acquire practical experiences. One very great 
encouragement which the Japanese student gets 
H the opporCnnitj' of emplojmcut. The train- 
ing he receives is practical and of a high order 
and so great is the demand for University men 
that appointnients.Govcminent orpnvatc.av, ait 
them ns soon as they pass out. In many cases, 
their services are bespoken before they complete 
their course The coiiotrv wants thc«c men in 
Its new matfonal hfe .'ind they cannot be got 
through the Lmversity fast enough to meet the 
demand. 

Teachers nod professors receive moder- 
ate salaries. It is possible to get competent 
men for such pay because, 

The professors Je.lcl simple lives aatl work 
from nalnouc motives, although men of their - 
qaahucations can earn much more hi private 
employment than they can hope for uador 
Government. With them it is a ease of high , 
thinking and plain living. Their thoughts are 
European, their dress ont of door is European, 
rnbome life and cverythmff else except work, 
they are Japanese They keep no furniture— . 
they cannot afford the expenditure— in the 
European fashion, but their noines are never- 
theless very clean and attractive, may be fhiat 
a Japanese or Indian point of view. .. 

What salaries do the professors and 
teachers receive ? 

The salaries of professors, everything inefuded 
in the Tokio Imperial University ranges from 
Rs. ISO to 250 a moath. The directors of higher 
schools are paid Rs. 200 to 300. Other 
teachers are paid in the same proportion. The 
teachers m the common schools arc very poorly 
paid Ont of a total of 47, 000 teachers in the 
ordinary elementary schools, no less than 20,000 
draw a monthly salary of less than Rs 15 and’ 
0,000 of these less than Ra. 8 per month, llis 
Excellency the Minister for Education, the 
highest educational authority in the land, 
supports his exalted position on Rs. 750 per 
month. 

There is another reason why professors 
can be content with moderate salaries. 

I met several men in Tokio who held a multi- 
plicity of employments. These work in offices 
as secretaries or heads of . dqiartmeuts . and • 
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thej teacli also strcral (lours m the T niveraity 
1 met one talented professor who held an im 
portant Comnment oflice a professorial chair 
and who is as also the principal editor of an 
iniportant jonrnM Asked why he wore away 
his 1 fc svorkmg like that he remarkerf hcconld 
not naVe moaey eaoQ!»h iProfLssors m Gorern 
jDCit scjiools arc alio ved to teach in or preside 
over private schools The private school or 
college IS a great feature in the educational 
progress of the country and the private school 
master works with singular devotion for 
mould ngyoungjapan 

Evidently the Government of Japan is 
80 antiquated that it has not 3ct heard of 
the great virtues of an atmosphere of 
pure study 

Vivokananda on Toting Men 

In the course of a com ersatton with a 
disaple reported in the Prabttddba Dha 
rafa, Iivekanandasaid — 

I want a band of young Bengal— they are the 
hope of the country My hope of the future la 
ID the yovtbs of tbiA country youtbe of 
character latelhgent renouncuig everything 
for tlie 'Service of others and obedient who can 
Boenfiee their lives m work ng out my ideas and 
doing 4mod to themselves and the country at 
large. Otherwise boys of the commoarno ate 
coming in gronpa and wiU come. Great Tamas 
( inertia and dullness ) is wntteo on tbeir ^ce— 
their heart devoid of energy bodydeeble nnd 
unfitted for work— mmd devoid of courage 
WhatnorkvMllbe doneby these? Ifigct ten 
oc twelve boys With a /mth J Ice Anclnketas 
I can thrn the thoughts and endeavour of this 
conatiy in a new rrjnveoated current. 

Among those who come some appear to me 
weakly coitstituted in mmd and body aome 
have hound themselves by matnmony, some 
have sold themselves fo^ the acqu sit on of 
worldly name fame or wealth some are of 
Incapable and feeble bodies Besides the majo^.- 
rity of the rema nder are unable to receiiemy 
high idea, \on are no doubt able to receive my 
ideas but you fire not yet able tq trofi them 
opt m the practical field, of life Fot these 
rcasoUs sometimes a great despair and des 
pendency comes into the mnd, and I ih ok 
thattakingn hnmanhody under the disxiensatioa 
oft! e Divine I conld not da mnih work Ccr 
tamly lAm not as yet ttholly despondent nod 
given up to despair for by the will of God from 
among these boys in time will on«e great 
heroes of work and spir tuahty— and who will 
in future work with my ideas - 

Vlvokananda on “tUe Privilogod and 
tho Non privileged Classes ” 

Tbi Prahaddha Shsrata kas pobEsbed 


an article by Sw'atni \ivekananda winch 
contains the follow ing paragraphs — 

What 18 called- politics m society is noth og 
bat the struggle betu*eea the privileged and non 
privileged classes brought on by this diffareiice 
ittCrtjoyrotfnts 

Vanrj 1 shed m tbis gtcanltc struggle ofdiSeT 
ence in privilege India has f^fen— almost 
lifeless 

Therefore it is a far cry for Jndia to cstab 
lish relations of equality with fore gn nations — 
until she succeeds m restoring eqnahty iwthin 
her own bouads she has no hosKtar reniiag 

In other w ords the g st of the thing is that 
the dittsion into castes such as the ^rahmana 
nnd the Kshatnya, is not at fault but it is the 
dilTerencc in privilege that has proved the great 
banc of our society 

Hence onr object is not to destroy caste^Jis 
tinctions but to equalise the distmctioa of 
privilege Onr ch cf von of life is to see that 
everyone down to the Chnndaln be helped to 
attain the right to Dharma Artha Kama and 
Moksha ( Virtue INcaltb Desire- nnd fiibcra 
tion ) * * * 

India shall agaimnake and the tidal Wave 
tbatlia* emannted from this «ntre wfll hkk a 
great inimdation overflood the whole of man 
kind and heave it forward to the gates of 
Mnkli. • * * 


Al present all professions aad occgpa 
tions except Ihodu pnestliood are open 
to ali Hindu castes Therefore, the occupa 
tional basts of caste has to a mat er 
tent isnppeared and is bound to disappear 
vrhoHy lo course of time \mkananda 
also agrees that the "privileges* , too 
should vanish What ^hen -would remarn 
of * the division into castes * that vre 
should speak Bo'tenderly and reverentially 
of »t ’ 

It 13 not in this way that the Jopanese 
dealt with their effete caste system As 
caste in India has become equally effettf 
and nieaniQgless and harmful to boot it 
must be totally destroyed if we want thai 
"India shah agUm aw ake -- 

In the same article from, which we have 
quoted above, ^^vckanaftda say s — ^ 


Thwc dangers are confronting ns Xt) the 
noa Drahm n classes will unite and create a new 
Klgoo Ike Bnddh stn in the old n times { f-/ ‘ 

will embrace a fore gn re! gion or ( 3 ) allrelgi 
ona ideas will disappear from India for good 
Is the first qlteraatjic nil the vfforts for tw 
real tation of Its goal by this luost luttieirt > 
civilisatioa -vi lU be rendered fffl UesA This i% 

will be again reilnCed to puerile inaoitv wffl 
forgetaUbcfpastgbriesaad ddraoce 
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prom<!s at a snafl^ P'w^e. nfter tottg^nwU 
In tatf second alfernatiTc Indian civ ihsation and 
tile Aryan race vviil very soon be extinct * • * 
In the third alternative great danger I es tn 
thi« that whenever that spcaal objecton which 
rests the foundation of nn indmdnal s or a 
nation s life IS destroyed the indtvidaal or that 
nation is al«6 destroyed The Idc of the Aryan 
race is founded on rclgion and wJien that is 
destrcycd the ilownfaJl of the Aryan race is 
inevjtaWe 

Liberation for All or for None 
From another conversation of \ivcka 
nanda published in ihtPrabuddhaBh'trata 
tve extract the follownng — 

What IS the good of that spintnal practKC 
or realisation which docs not benefit other" 
does not conduce to the erell be ng of Jeras 
(souls) suiilw in Ignorance and delasinn docs 
not help m rc*cuuig them from the etotebes of 
lust and wealth ? Do you think so long as one 
Jiva endures in bondage you will have any 
Iteration* As you desire the good of your 
wife and children knowmg them to be your 
own similarly when such lore and attraction 
IOC every Jjvn will awaken in you then I will 
know that the Brahman is awakening wntlm 
yod not a moment before When this Idling 
of the all round good of all without respect to 
caste or colonr will awaken tn your heart then 
1 shall know you ore adranciag towards the 
tdeoL 

Present-day Ideals 
Mr M De P Webb writes in the 
Jnrfnn Perrcir 

It IS now pos«ib1e to sec what a great ad 
Vance has been made dunng the fast five years 
In the firstpl'ice it has been everyw here under 
stood that Might, impToperfv used can never be 
Right and that law and justice must govern 
the relations of one nation w itb another F o rther 
it has been much more widely perceived than 
ever before that the same pnnapl- aopbes to 
±he relabon between the strong and the weak 
of all classes— from ruling and dependent peoples 
down to individnal employers and employrd 
Thirdly, dcmocracj has been recognised as the 
basis lor the future political organisation of 
the world Fourth^ the responsibility of civi 
Itsation forthe protection ana tipliftfag of the 
backward peoples of the earth has been defi 
Ditefy estabi shed And fifthly the du y of all 
mankind to look beyond the 1 nuts of nation'll 
Tjoiindane" and to assist lo jnaintainiog the 
peace and progress of the human race asa whole 
has found definite expreoMon m the fotmatioil 
of a League of Nations 

But the question is how much of these 
ideals is recogm'cd in practice ’ Enropcan 


UNtious and their colon es should not 
speak oEthc ideal of the proteebon and 
aph/ting of thd backward peoples of the 
earth until at leastone of them has realised ' 
it m practice 'Whatever hvpocns) raav 
say, exploitation is not protection ami 
uplifting The British people think that 
they arc the most idealistic in their 
relations with 'nativeraccs i We there 
fore ask wrhether Mr Webb ha^ heard of 
forced labour, amounting to slaverj, la 
British East Afnca If he has not, he 
should read the following extracts from 
aa article on CompuJson Labour ' in The 
?ervaof of India for May 13 1920 and an 
extract from the Inqurrer pnntcd el«e- 
where — 

In March Mr Spoor asked the Under ‘krere 
tary of State for the Colonics (1) whether a 
Government Comm ssioa on Native Labour sat 
m British East Afnca in 1012 13 whether the 
Hod a C Ilolbs, C M G '^weiary for Native 
Affairs gave evidence sboviinn that Hbotr 
recruited through the satire ctuefs was in 
practice compulsory labour whether it is the 
policy of His Majesty's Geierrment sow to 
istrodoce eenpnlsory labour m Bntish East 
Afnca iTsot whether the Governors instrue 
tioos to Frovional and Distnct Comm <siosers 
that the onus of finding labour was to be put 
On native chiefs and elders wOlnowbewith 
drawn (2) whether the Governor of Bntish 
East Africa has issued mstrcetions to Provincial 
and Distnct Commissioners to yofonn native 
chiefs and elders that it is part pf their duty to 
advise and encourage young men m their areas 
to go out and work oa plantations, whether 
any "uch duty has been ' imposed by law on 
native chiefs and elders zfnot on what antho* 
nty the Governors statement was made on 
what anlhontj reports are caUed for on any 
'neatiman wbo-is impervious toTnsXreelJeiKy s 
wishes and what is the nature of the action 
which the Govemot proposes to take agaias* 
any such headman ^ 

The evidence of a Chief Mutun shows how 
th s system of forced labour actually works ^n 
the Reserve * If he said ( p 23H ) ’word 
came through the Distnct Commissioner that 
a European previously uaknow a to him -wanted 
labour, he would «amaion a large ruriber of 
men and a«k who wanted to go If the 
number fell «bort of that as^ed for he would 
report to the Govetumlmr Officer andifi_f-Tm 
ed that he must make the mrirfccr compete, 
he would order certain men to go A "pesrmaa 
would be «ent to arrest anv r-an who 
togo andbeweall betaken fai^om t 
Coubcif at bcadqoarte-r b^ waxh* 
he fined thrt-* goats for •’ 
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The KO^ila would be slaiiRhterctl nnd eaten l»y 
tht Council The Council would then QrOer him 
to Ro to work, an order iihich he eouM not 
escape obeying ” 

The cMUcncc of the planters and fantien 
shows that the wages pnid bythem TAry/roio 
Rs. 3 per month (4* a month, era little over 
opennj nday) toRa 7 per month (9s 4d a 
month orn little o\cr threepence a day) One 
planter said that methods of indenturing }Oung 
nativelabournppearcd tohim to be excellent ‘ He 
himsclfhad bad splendid results from titiliemg 
child labour on his farm, both boys and girls of 
about fourteen jeara of age Children were 
paid at the rate of Re 1 (la 4d ) for fourteen 
days actual work without food 

^t 18 an acknowledged fact that natire 
labourers are pael cd tight into the ordinaiy 
third-class coaches and even iron<OTered gooi^ 
•vans during their journeys, which may extend 
to three con«ecatiTe days and nights if they 
arc fravelfing the whofc length of the line, as 
they ore not cons eyed by the ordinary passenger 
train and arc liable to be side-trackca to allow 
other trams to take precodenee of them The 
heat dumg the day owing to the want of 
sentilation and the cramping for several hours 
nt a stretch, roust be well nigh intolerable 
Combined with this is the custom of locking 
the doors for long periods dunng the journey. 
With tlie natural result that the coaches become 
fouM, adding to the already tpluimao crond 
tag an uaspealable insanitary condition In 
a^ition water can only be obtatned now at 
such places where the doors are unlocked in 
accordance with existing railway regulations. 
(Italics ours ) 

Nearly every white settler who gave evidence 
before the Commission was in favoarofifaese 
proposals I will quote at random from their 
evKKnee Mr II Scott of Liraoru said (p *>) 

In hiS op nion the free movement of natives 
from one loc^ity to another should be done 
away with This would go a long way to 
solve the labour difficult} His ide-i was 
that the natives resident in any one District 
should supply the labour for the Districl A 
.standard wage ofRs 4 should he thongbt be 
‘established Increased taxation would lie 
thought, increa«c the labour supply, not so 
much, however, near towns, as m such cases 
the natives would be able toobtaoithe ncces 
sary money by raising and selling of additional 
produce Jioys who vv orked for a certain rjnmber 
of tnonths in tlie year should pay less than 
those who did not work at all The tax 
therefore, should be raised to Rs 10 for bOys 
who didttot work and reduced to Rs 3fortliose 
who w orked 

Mr ricteher ofKyanibu said (p 7 ) 

In bis opinion the only way to obtain more 
labour would be through increasing the cost of 
the natives h'ing bv inians of tid litional tnxa 
tioiL He was lu tavoor ofafairlj heavy I9U 


Tax with a remission proportionate to the 
number of months a native liad worked fora 
Luroncai) farmer The farmer woald grant a 
certificate to all natives working for him 
ahovMOg the length of time he had been cm- 
ployrf A certificate from Indians should not 
DC accepted The Reserves were a great deal 
too large Ifthe Reserves were cut down 
suflicicnOy It w ould undoubtedly have the effect 
of turning oil a large number’ of natives who 
would be made to work for their living. 

Mr P E U'atcham of Riurtka S3 d (p 0)1 

Reserves he thought, should be cut down so is to 
force the natives to tue up their residence on European 
farms 

These quotations vvh ch arc typ cal of the pro- 
posals in the 300 pages of evidence wh ch the Report 
contains show clearly enough the attitude of the 
Ehriish settlers In the r opinion the natiw has no 
right to Lind and no right to live his life for himself . 
he should he compelled to work on the white mans 
land for a * age fxed at twopence per day by law by 
the tth te man They ptSpose to use the power of the 
State to cut down the land in occupaton by Jhe 
natives uwilf it is unable to support the natiw pope 
hton The native will thus be faced bythealier 
natives of starvation or of work ng for the settler co tM 
sofilerslenns' And m order to make the result still 
mure certain the Lost of the natives’ Ivingistobe 
increased by taxation so that they uill be conmllcd 
to work for the wh te man m order te earn sumeeet 
money to pay the taxes It may be added that m 
nritish I^ssobnd iK>s systim had already been 
adopted ind there the native who cannot prove that 
he hds voflced has to pay double taxes 

L^c Mr "Webb, Mr, S Jackson Cole- 
man writes 30 tbe Indian Hct jc\r tbat 

* Inlemalional moral ty has made enormous 
strides since the great European War, desp te the 
wa lings of those who woulo have Os believe tbit 
modern civilisation is a failure In place of barbarism 
nnd bloodshed the world [outs de Jalunviala Dagh] 
now looks to the tegn of moral force as an agent for 
the eppeaseroent of national rancours and iivilrics 
for the unification of races md for the cstabl shment 
ofttUnecommon nirlnership m the interests ofthe 
worlds brotherhood of peoples 

BrotberLood of Uic Ocddcntal brand 
raeans ‘ Ubat is yours js rauie, and wJiat 
IS ajiae—why, that is nnoe already’' It 
alsA means that, as all peoples are bro- 
thcrB, Occidentals should have access to 
and rights m all peoples' lands, and that 
the non Occidental peoples being highly 
spintaal should not care for such merely 
■worldly tnfles ns hfc land, health, food, 
mines, &.C , butshonld practise self-abncga 
tion, altruism, nnd nirvana 
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Can tbe Turk Rule Other Races ? 

The I oun^ Afen of ladia a Christian 
organ, writes — 

U chare been told that tbeTnrk has n€vcrhad 
a chance thatno^ he will probably do better 
but this 13 no argument for continuing his role 
over races whom he has oppressed 'tte admit 
that negotiations with Turkey m the past hare 
been shamefulh condneted England was o 
minor ctlpnt hut Eussia and Austria stand 
condemnea It is a gnm fact that in the 
first half of the last century Turtish policy of 
relgions freedom in her realms was frustrated 
by Russian intrigue that occasionally gqdty 
foreign cnminals in Turkish temtones were 
protected from arrest and trial by the capiti la 
tioas But ^en let us suppose that the Turk 
has repented for past sms Could he rule these 
races whom he has alienated ’ A writer the 
other day laid dorm as a fundamental cooditioa 
for successful goreniment of one nation by 
another the existence of a minimum of good 
wfll on the part of the ruled If this does not 
csist then howsoeier pufe and disinterested 
may be tie motives of the ruler the experunent 
wiU be 1 faiinre Can anv one suggest that 
this requisite good will will be forthcoming when 
the Arab and Armenian are handed bad. to the 
Turk’ 

Our contemporary will admit that it 
IS not practicable nnder present arcum 
stances to determine how much of good 
will there is on the part of the ruled in 
India towards the rulers and how much 
of alienation So we will turn to other 
lands for examples British newspapers 
and Reuter s telegrams give one the iropres 
sioa that Great Britain has completely ah 
enated the bulk of the Insh and the Egyp 
tian peoples lU our contemporary 
ther^ore, find out some Christian and 
democratic reasons w hy Great Britain still 
insists upon ruling Ireland and Egypt ’ 

A Chango Coimng Over the Panjab 

In the course of an address at the Arva 
Samaj Mandir, Zanzibar, published in the 
iltadusian Renew Mr C F Andrews 
dwelt on “a wonderful change which I 
have seen coming over the land of the 
Panjab dunng the past ) ear 

la the midst of common sufferings and 
persecutions men s hearts have turned m a 
marvellous way towards God and towards 
one another m love The new tide of bro- 
therhood tvheh hai Come m hte flood has 
swept away many did and comities 


and hatreds the uaity between Ilmdus and 
Mu^almans wbich has resulted has proved to 
be no more pass ng enthus a«iri of the moment 
It has gone down very deep indeed mto the 
life and soul of the common people and it has 
broaght mtb it a return from mere material 
aims and sordid worldly ambitions to the 
worship of the One God the Helper and Refuge 
of mankind 

I have seen with ray own eyes things hap 
pening which no one could have beleied 
possible only a short year ago I have seen 
for instance Swamt Shraddhananda tie Irya 
Samaj Leader reverenced as a saint by the 
poor among the Musalmans of Delhi It has 
also been my great joy to «ee the Hakim Sabib 
AjmalKhan reverenced in a similar manner for 
his goodness and kindness by the Hindus He 
has shown his desire for brotherhood, not only 
m word but m deed Only latclj he has urged 
upon Musalmans the cessation of the outstand 
inp offence of the slaughter of the Lrae and 
llmdns have blessed him for his attcnince 

The educated members of the two communities 
had fratemi«ed together long ago But this 
brotherhood among the illiterate and ignorant 
this reverence for flindu leaders by Musalmans 
and of Musalman leaders by Hiadus— this 
surely is leading to a unity which previous 
generation imagmed to be beyond the reach of 
mortal man 

He proceeded to observe 
One common devotion to the Motherland 
has united all together \et there is one forther 
step 1 ask from yon all It is, that this noble 
unity of brotherhood may be established on 
the sure foundation of faith is God and sot 
be used os a mere pohtical eaped eat God is 
and we are all His children God is One 
He cannot be divided God is One He cannot 
have any favonntes All are loved by Hun 
alike Let this one simple thought of God 
inspire you here inEast Africa as it is inspiring 
thousands jn Ind a Let it be the foundation 
ofa brotherhood here which shall not depend 
on any temporary worldly advantage for its 
support, but be based upon the Truth upon 
Goa Himself 

Need of Spirituality 
We are quite at one with Mr Andrews 
m the stress he laid on the need of spin 
taalify Said he 

Iprofouadlj d strust thiscoBcenlritioiiofnat onal 
ntere»i t India upon pal t cs^only— as f that u-ouW 
hr ng us sal at on It appears to me tube lead ng 
usto aone-s ded view of Ife and n certa n cases to 
be as dangerous to a heahhy rn ad as ntox catroa is 
to a beahhy body 

The subject of his address was an 
Ashrama for East Africa and on he 
dwelt m the paragraphs ^ 
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Ancient Oriental Literature 


1 have longed m niy jamost heart w th Ihp 
purest lOngmg that there m ght be aoa e spot 
ja Africa sone ‘Giiroknla sows Ashrawa-^a The follow mg' paragraphs" are takes 
tht la«L> ot o irare locd strram Mdorarto from the ttorM of Culture appearMU 
the snowy mouuta n he ghts T3ut here —where ^i,. ° 

the same innocence tind happiness of ch Idhood ui- tlic C oJ/egian 

m ght be fostered where there aught be the Frtemontsof Oldest Indian Dramatti 
same hamileesness and kmdl n^«s to all God a Central Ab<i>. 

cfeatures wl ere those who had passed throuch t u a j - 

the .otoltu Slasj u, gM ret, re ?ro„ the he J' kLu n't 

d SCO efy of dramat c fragments among 
find that perfea sbanU wh ch no human posses- ,j ^ pa|„ ^^ss inearthed by Dr wn becoq a one 
sioas can in part of theca e temples near Kuctia. o Twkestan One 

For if you will allow me the pnTdege of of these dramas is a ‘moral ty playof theBuddh sfs, — 
Bp^ahiog openly and cand dly to you ns a n 'hch Buddh Dirt Kit and olha abstract 
fnend sho Id "peak It sronld seem to me esif aitr boles appear as dranalts per o it The author 
the higher life withn the soul of nianwercin Ashtpgho ha (the founds of Mahayansm) should 
danger ofbeng starred to death amongyon therefore be regarded as the father of Ind an dr^atc 
for lack of Its own proper food Money making 
and material enjoyments seem to fill op too 
large aport on of your 1 fe out here m Africa 
■and their danger is that they tend to shut 
out God 

The sgit of th s absorption in material „„„ „ j»igu.c mu an uoiens ucn as 
thngs atuong you my fnends whom 1 bare Satirasenv Old hf^gadh and OJd ^rdhamocad 
learnt to lore has been a pain n fear a grief 
to me more- keen than that caused by any A Moslem the first phUosophleal hlstonem 
harsh outward wrong that has been done to of the modern world, 

you b> men from the outside For tbs out Mosttu As a can feel proud of one of the clones 
ward wrong done from the outsde ««<> not Ihai the researcher et IslamoJog s s haw 

touch the eoul or if it docs touch «esoul opened vp atwenltmes Ibn KhaUjun (itti 1406) 
st may purify and chasten and fence But the , now ackno Icdged as ha mg ant e eatea \ eo 
injury 1 now speak of is an inner loss, a personal Bod n end Montesqu eu n the «c entifc analys s of 
rtUurr self wrought and selficfi cted, hke an the dyn-imc (eDvironcncntaJ as yell as psycl cal) 
act of sn c de And who is able to c re the factors to -ol ■ed n He proces es of h story •Tl e 
wound wheli a man contnaesto tnflictnpon french verswo of th * Ai an soeologwf* phTosophy 
tunsclf— the wound which he h mself desires of h story" s ent ded FrafcmmrBW A tarjesdJh 


ftcrstnre A complete d scuss on of thescr pt dafect 
and autl orsh p of these MSS $ to be read in Professor 
Luders A/< nere ^aittir t Trxte VoJ I Sr chst tc 
BudJh t! sehar Drameit[^ex\niqit) Pie ntrodoc- 
to the orb offers besdes the most t-aluibh 
. . . but on to our knowledge of Ind an pairograrAy 
and of the M ddle Ind an dalectt ucH as Old 


ehould remain unhealed ? 

There m this Ashfama of my drea os in 
Afr CO mep of nil rebg ous bel efs will be dearly 
loTtngly \Telcomed there II ndus and Mnsal 
mans will be one people there birds and beasts 
and all dumb cmatnres will be free from harm 
there innocent happy children 1% mg close to 
nature 11 be tangbt in childhood to lore 
God "to iovc nil creatures and to love monkiad 


hheJiun (trans by M G be Slane) a hot n .. 
etlra It dtt itiiS. d* it 6 U ote<] t r nper efc \ oh 
XIX XXI (Pats) n nt has su nmarizcd Ivlulduns 
S)Ste B n h 5 // iltrj of lAr Pf losophj of ll story 
I Fran t ^ 

Shaaa a Flaya In America 
LoTBits of drama nNewYoiV are beng fntroda 
ced to the pbjs of Dhasa, the insp rer of Ival dasa and 
Shodraira, bj \ rahnu S farstn So! fhankar ftf I 


there Indiangnftisthis who have grown oTd m Shodmfc^ bj trahnu S lOTtn So! thankar ftf I 
the m dst of worldly b sines^ will nt r^ m their (Cantab) Ph D (U«l n) late of t e ArthicobgcU 


j „ <ne SMI an lecTUici on uantc urcuor O Iberl Ken 

poor and n^y and above «U of ihc Internat ooallBsttu eof Sbangliai. the Su-ed si 

truest joy of all joys —the joy of the love ot^God t^t Mr Bergi^ Gtorge Remdd clch« am. 

IXir such &n \shtama as tl s no Imrdn^ pjniei Professor Nv R Sh^herd, authortyon Ufa 
fast rules"wilt be needed No sectarian owners Amcecanculture andeihcrsiookpart atheit rus mn 
Will eivr be erected No waits of separation ijj SuMl ankars tender ngs are go ng to be the first 
between mau and man WuU ever be bu it No mthobnriuh tan^mgo The Xasaradalla has been 
»-* ti ffermces Will ever k«p men apart franslated nto 1 rcnch by a pupil of -ivl am 1 ev a 

The one goldca rule frwV kept by all woo and aid Gcrinun by Jacob Rot hfeisa doe not 
Irentertms Ashfama a precincts will be— -seeqi yet to lave aitrarted attention nluopeand 
v»Godilpvc to mankind and love to bD Amerca.^'Au hs twelve dramas are houv cf 
\jod B creatniv"- avai&ble n the Baiga) oft wubandhuDhaiUchi yja. 
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Co.oj)oratioii in the New Order. 

In an address ouCo operation lutfee hc\\ 
order -pabbshed m the BengaJ, Bihar and 
Onssa Cpffperattve Jonrva}, Mr T -C 
Ray observer • 

In so far ^ a co-operative socety influences the 
cHaracter of ts members maizes them sell reliant 
accustoms them -to identf> Ihet indvdual in'cresis 
with the mterest pf the community and fosters bro- 
Iherlncss removing caste andtelgiou? bttemess t 
« entitled tabs regarded as^n important factor n 
nat onal refcncratwn But it docs and t capable 
of do ng, much more than th s 

And he shows of -v-hat use it may be m 
ngncnltural and other industries in 
checking profiteenng in starting mdK in 
wnprormg sanitation in the extension of 
irrigation, ^c. ^\lth regard to irrigation 
works m Ucst Bengal particalarly m 
Bankun, Mr Rav says 

I si-ould prefer tlut such works be exerted b> 
eptnb nations ot pet«oas formed for the purpose 
w thout tVe intervention of the Collecfcr wh ch ts 
swe to interfere with the motve to self help I wouW 
not saaifice the moral nflaei-ee which co-operaton 
eterts on the charaetcr of «* votvestolhe ease and 
lu-cury of Icav ng my work to be done by the Sute 
and m) pa) ng fat it 

We haicno quarrel wth the pnoaplc 
here laid down But the root of all 
mischief in India hes in the State being 
and being considered an entity separate 
from tlie people , so that the people miv 
rety well ask, “If education, sanitation, 
irrigation Ke , are all to be attended to 
by combinations of private indinduals, 
for what docs the State exist, why are 
the people laxed and what for are officers 
paid far higher salaries than m the richest 
countries of the world ’ ’ 


Tho Educated We'idthr and tho 
Unoducatod Poor 
The following just remarks arc taken 
from tlie Httf/etin of the /nefisn HatioTuif- 
-mf/rSocTcfv 

In Ike rccTi • Ch .d e« are hsh’b t^n” "i the 
Cafcu'lv Tcr*i» Hall «« tivx; had t dt#p£jv cf »hal 
ffiockra vcMmec t! Hj-gictu. andsanU.ion coaJdadieve 
in the m tteref ivvmg the life ifyuupff irether* a«I 
1>L ch licen U?ml» them- tlwas h nsttvet ve 
to rV eda..a cd «ea th} bat la which ;>« r rcftcr, 
rJ e v'asl ineducvtcd pix« "bo alw-aj-t » i" o» had 
oa ihJiftu 



ATWitd percolate through t'd reacK the lowest 
strata — the strata of the the U P (Uneducated PoorJ 
of on soc«t> 

The org^sers of" the Exh h tun memt well no 
doubt butthe> tTHnotkoow what a wide steal gulf 
existed between the E W and the U P in th s » 
itlid. Here that social guK was" far vv d«r than what 
one found in Europe or in England 

The C N\ ttno flocked at the Fshbion mther 
motor cars, dd the> give thcr house servants an 
epportun ty to see the twokodscfhJt orcinsanlary 
and the other "an Dtv for ly ng in purposes for the 
expectant mother cr dd the E ’cntjairc as 
to vhat k nd of Ij ng n huts these servants had in thcr 
vllage homes* N\e should indeed be suninsed to 
team that any of them took that amount ot mteres' 
in the irelfare of thehomes of ibeif bouseboJd servants 
In this respect n the welfare of the homes of the r 
household seriinfs the E IV Europeans ar^ rioro 
cons derate wd humane than the E V\ of ot^town 
country 

In Europe where human tar an and social welfare 
movements hate been going on far at faitl 40 years, 
even there the E. W have been pa)ngdjrlv for tic 
neglect cf (he U P her there tie spread of ftefshenk 
ideas and b tter struggle between cap tal and labour -i 
have been (he result of that neglect The same dan- 
gers would threaten os in onr countrv if the T \\ 
ofour cuunit) continue to neglect the L P who should 
betaken by the hand Intc brothers and educated and 
helped m eveiv vioy po»s bte 


Child WolCaro 

In Uoalth aod/fo/)pm«s/*Rai Bahadur 
Dr Chum Lai Bose enumerates the causes 
of the aboormaliy high rate rnfaat 
mortility in Calcutta 

The unclean and nsantarj condtion of houses 
and of the bustws in whch they are stunted 
msulTocnt food and cloth ng due ta lie poverty of 
the people innutwty of the paresis 6uc to chid 
nurriage, seclusion of women ignorance sopcnjton, 
bad fef) uuol of proper care ef the mother 
before cophnement inexperience of yuunK,n!<ilhefs jn 
lak ng proper care of lher»«elvts ard ihesr bab es^ an 
impure a-o inadequate m Ik supply e^ —these are 
som-of ihecauses ■hjch leid not onlv l-o hgh n/set 
tnortab V but wh«h arc respons bJi far a large rlimber 
of deaths araorg molhers al o The ettreme?/ la 
sanitary cond tton of lying in roo-iv a iitauy Iidon 
homes coajiderab'y adds to th 4 mcrcJ ed dca h rate 
aucttg new bem bibies 

In the Soemf Sernee Quarterh of 
Bombay, Dr Miss Kashibai Npannge 
also menboas some of the cau^ that 
arc working to increase the deatli rate of 
infants — 

(i) The ge-eral1y unheilthy ««r u-dwgx and 
rro«iicd.t3 vcatlited hoj’es lowe^nt vuatyof 
alwumen (i) Pr^gwsncy m gcReriry diili- 
ti*edo,-d ta.n jr tS ifi4 saue airt -^z c-rcor-unctf 
I'lr-SC-'eai quan tv of I gH warn tif rvsu ih if del 
and h-xfiJs (o ) Neglect cf the expe-tjat 
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mollw'r— haril «oxk, bad nourislmcnt, no pr^errare 
•of her lieilth— through ignorance and supcratifion. 

Miss Nowraoge truly observes that 
"children arc the real wpalth of a nation 
•and it is the children of every nge that 
keep the vrorld going." "Every life has 
its tnission, large or small. A child of 
today may grow up to be a great person 
of some future date and, therefore, every 
life has its value." 


t7CT)tke haseU hr genenticins to como. Hove it is 
Ihfotigh the mind of « omin that ihe Fnotion of the 
Idea), which U to be the prime (orcein cuilizetioD, 
«il! chicDy come into ptay, 

The reviewer douhts 'a hetlier the 
superiority here attributed to woman is a 
reality. 

CommOTcialized Vico Must Bo 
Destroyed. 


The Sources of Power in 
Cirilisation. 

In the course of a review of Mr Benja- 
min Kidd's "Science of Power," the Social 
Semce Quarterly states the main idea of 
that book. 

It IS that the great secret of the coming age ol Ihc 
tvorld IS that civilisation rests not on Kcason. but on 
Fmolion, and that the Emotion which wiU most quickly 
transform socjciy u what ho calls the hmotioB of the 
Ideal. "Power m the future of civilisation - •*-- 


It M by the creation of an emotion of the ideal that 
the aims of civilisation are to be aceomptished. Let 
liigher conceptions be infused into the mmd of a nation 
go that It bceomes naturat and inevatable that in- 
dividuals should salMtdinate their own selfish interests, 
and live for the future rather than for the present, 
and there v^l be no bounds to the power which «iU 
be created ‘ The people who first grasp this tremend- 
ous lesson in all its practical bearings will have the 
' world at their feet." hor the law of cffieienw is 
always the law of sacrifice, and only for an tdeaf wid 
men sacrifice themselves 

it IS only m this way that war can beabobshed 
The hope that w at will cease because men w ill become 
convinced that it is unprofitable is vam Something 
much higher and greater is needed to overcome the 
inborn eombativeness of man Universal peace can 
only be secured when a generation arrives to whom 
the barbatum of war is so abhorrent that men couU 
tvs more engage m it without loss of self respect, than 
they c.an mow engage ui robbery and murder And 
that stage of civu aatwn will come not from any 
consideration of material gam, but solely throogh the 
tfansmissiomft men oi^ffat'ensotforrut\rt:"i'a 4 ar' 
wili transform them mto higher creatures, and make 
It impossible for them to do that which at a lower 
stage would scefn natural There is no reason wliatevcr 
why that -change should not come soon Nothing 
works more quickly It might come In a generalioii. 

it follow^ for Mr Ktdd— and this is the most 
startling thesis of his book— that the rqind of women 
IS destined to take the lead in the future of civihratim 
The man is essentially a fighter for his own hand, tor 
good in the present, unable to subordinate the present 
to the future Woman, on the contrary is the bemgv 
of the race rather than of the individual Tohlar’ 
greater extent yho is swayed by the distant the future, 
the u,-u>cml,,.It is natural fox h« lo think of, and 


For * the welfare of children— and of 
adults also— there most be a fight to the 
death with commercialized vice Mrs. 
Frances S. Hallowcs writes in the 5ocia/ 
Sernee Quarterly : 

Anvong the many causes of premature death [ of 
children ] there is one more fatal than all others, one 
that not only kills, but curses the lives «f lens of 
thousands of children, poisoning and embittering their 
childhood a disease which is pmenithle, because it 
IS handed to them by their own fathers and grand- 
fKhers— venereal disease Science has declarrafhat 
the source of this disease is commercialucd vice. 
Since the Report of the Royal Commission ert, Vene- 
real Diseases appeared m 1916 there has been no 
longer any doubt as to this (act 

what avails lAiellectua) educalion for out sons 
with (Is reports el experts, its text-boeks, its outlay 
of millions of moneyi white alongside runs this deadly 
peril to our adolescent boys who ate the hope oftw 
inture, while trade in vice is allowed to pl.are poison- 
traps in our Cities where vice is fastenca upon mere 
boss, who Ignorant of the name of the disease which 
uiU curse not only themselves but their wives ahd 
children with sterility and death and nameless agonies, 
make habits which reduce the nation’s efficiency f 1>ie 
vefdct of science is that such a trade is a tragedy, 
‘Ihai ihe widdy-spread tu^frtUhan that chastity a 
harmful, and that prostitution is 'an inevitable accom-r 
paniment of civilization, needs thorough exposure " 

The frade of vice is not a nererrary evil, it is an 
absolutely vnntressory ml. and a greater evil than 
has been realized. It is a poison-well which is effecting 
public health. 

Science declares that the monster isnot invincible 
Having brushed awaj the cobwebs of superstition it 
asks a question e can cure venereal diseases out 
why not pevent them ? W hich Is of the greater bene- 
nfto society, to ewe a case ©r to preivnl one 7* 

And how can this be done, but by abolishing Ihc 
centres of contagion which prostitution furnishes in the' 
streets of our cities 7 And how abolish such poison- 
wdU but by legislation which shall make it penal for a 
• to buy, and for a woman to sell, for immoral 


man who ever lived, having worked lot thirty veora Jis 
Secretary and Director of the London Vi^ante 
Assoctatioa and travelled through Juirope, the United 
States and South America, promoting legvsktion 
against the slave traffic in giris— declared that by 
tfgiiUfifH alone, could an end be put to the huge 
tiadeolYice. JiduCation and religtoa cannot h»pe ta 
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<io this initial wotl^, and the efTocta nude in Europe, 
to Iinj't and license the c\vl, bj segregation r^julatim, 
and inspection, ha\ebeen miserable failures, and the 
aJthonties admit it 

’Taic ihe profit anay aiul thtre a«// be Ittile 
frostitiiUoii Uft ' * 

Where commercialized vice exists m a city, >t exisU 
because public opinion consents to it Commercialized 
> ice means not only additional disease in a dstnetbut 
also additional crime Because it is a trade, it can be 
dealt with more easily than is beliesed, for ulicn those 
Vrho hveby it see that a city Kin earnest, they will 
not fight, there is no profit m fighting they are out 
for money. 

The State must enact a law which wjl at the same 
lime educate and iettr the youth of India The mflu- 
ence of the bw upon the moral ch-oracter of the people 
IS enormous, Hretoty shows that the law of the land 
ouickly becomes, among the great masses of tj>e people 
the law of individual conscience and the standard of 
wdivjdaaJ cewdjcr. Syro otJw way can ihe ISIalwn 
learn that vice which infects the generation to come is 
criminal , or that a pure fatherhood is necessary tf 
India IS to be healthy and efficient, with a strong mmd 
In a strong^ body. ' The true end oMcgislalioa m every 
country K to discourage vice and to facilitate virtue. 
It lus been proiwd in me past that if people cannot be 
made virfKeur by Acts of Parliament, (hat nexertbc* 
1^ ao immense ameuet of moftality and disease, and, 
con<eqi;entIy , unhappiness is preventable by legislation 


•‘The Beggar Problem.” 

Weleara from the iS'ocna/S'tfrptce Quarter^ 
ly that ia a’ book named “The Beggar 
Problem”, the antlior, Mr, A M. Biswas, 
quotes tlieHba’ble Mr. Sakhblr Singh who 
calculates the cost of maintaining beggars 
on the basis of an average expenditure of 
Hs 3 a month at Rs. 18 crores a year. 

Ta\mg the figures of the census of 1901 which pul 
the total number of beggars at 51 lakhs, ibe writer 
calculates the total cost of their maintenance as not 
less than Rs 43 crores n year.jon the computation that 
if they could earn Rs 4 per month each, they wxiuld 
inaice the counity Ticiier dy 34 crores Coming to iiie 
causes of the growth of the enl, the writer traces them 
to insufficient legal and polic&confrot over the beggars, 
and the tnisdirecuon and misappl cation of the charity 
of (he people Among the remedies suegested. besides 
the improNemcnt and better administration of the law 
IS thcesrablishmcnC of indosCrial sctclem'enls for able- 
boded adu'ts and )u\-eniles, with hospitals, schools, 
work-shops, a'-d fidds where the vagrants will be 
required to earn their Itvel hood by labour and the 
juveniles will be trained up to take to someusef^ 
profession He also proposes the opening of asylums 
tot the invalids and ch Idren, and nomM for rescii^ 
gitls. 

• Mr B swas also recoromeds ihc establishment of 
special courts on which will st elderlv persons, who 
are fathers of children and beJ evers «j the redemption 
of persons who are giien up as lo'-t either soaaIb,» 
^tally or religwus’y All the ledwicahties 'of faw 
should be.-csclcded at such cou-ts and Ihe yu^es 
0 


should minister tb the accused mercy’ and wash away 
the stuns of cruelty* Besides these Courts, the w'rfitcr 
snggests‘that powers should be given to thC trusted 
persons from the different wards to defect and appre- 
hend able-bodied beggars and to 'end them for trial 
The bogus religious mendicants should be weeded 
out bj -a board on which should be represented elderly 
men from all the religions 

Mr Biswas has further suggested some practical 
alterations in the City Polce Act and has outlined 
detailed schemes for the establishment of an Industrial 
Settlement and Infirm Asylum for the city pf Calcutta. 
This will mean an expenditure of Rs 5,07,000 at the 
outset ahd involve recurring expenditure of Rs '9 6S0 
He thus calculates the average, cost per head under 
these two heads as Rs 507 S-o and Ks 9 S-o, 
respectively 


Indian Banking Development. 

Wnting in Commerce and Industries 
Mr K S. Abhyankar, B a , dwells on the 
need of Indian banking development. He 
quotes Pandit Madan Mohan Malavlya’s 
opmioD that if mdustnal development is to 
take place 00 any large* scale, nothing is • 
more important than that regular baoling 
facilities should be multiplied manifold and 
that as early as may be practicable. Bnt 
banks are multiplying m other countries, 
India is practically at a standstill. 

In one month after the Armistice forty three aciv - 
btanchesof bunks w-ere started in Canada, while in. 
India femuks ihe "Rargoon Times', 'twly.ihrw 
new branches of banks have not been opened in ten ^ 
years.' According ta Sir Sianloy Reed the total number 
of new branches of banks opened m Canada since 
ibe Armistice must have, by this time, up to 
between 500 and 600. In Engbnd, several banks 
have, each of them, deposits larger In amount than 
total depe'its d1 all the Ind an banks put together In 
India, the total number of branches, of the three 
Presidency banks, 'after thre^quarters of a century 
nnlv /ifv y.he Ijindnij Tiiy* 
and Midland Banking Company has more than a 
thousand branches and this is only one of a group of 
three joint-stock banks, the others being Lloyds and ' 
the London County and Westminster, which stand at 
(he head of the joiDtstock banks , 

^Tiat 13 tiie result ^ 

One natural result of this inadequacy of banking . 
facilttes is that a grest deal o! capital is hoarded 
Though the idea of the hoarded wealth ot India that 
many Europeans have, is greatly exaggerated. It 
casii^ be denied that there are scch hoard, in this 
counUy, tiny individually, but anounling to a great 
sum in the aggregate. 

There shouH be banhieg facilities for 
agncultunst and bat^S of a 
character for inaa^Bt|al i&v'’’ " ( 

-which • ’ 
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One ciuse of Ihe tMlurei -of the Suaifeshi Danks 
was the lack of trained emplo>ees. The Industrial 
commission say in their report, "Ilut there Irm India 
at present a lack of trained cmplo>ees owing to the 
absence in the past of facilities lor commcrciru ednea- 
tion and of a tegular system of training Indians in 
Banking work.’ , 

Sir Stanley Reed says “The execution of such a 
programme would involve the entertainment of a \ery 
large trained Indian staff, where only a limiW supply 
now exists It is only right that the Presidency Banks 
should ha\e the power to call on the State to establish 
the educational facilities necessary to furnish ,a 
sufficient supply of men trained m banking and 
commerce, from which the requisite staff must be 
reefu ted " It is the duty of the State to see that a 
sufficient number of Indians arc trained in banking 

Transport DifQcultios in India. 

Mr. V R. Mundle, coal merchant, writes 
in Commerce and Industries, that on 
considering the rjuestion of transport 
difTiciiities in India, the shortage of 
wagons, &c., he has come to the conclusion 
that “each indastnal concern must have 
• a certain number orwacons of its own for 
transport ” "The benefit from tins method 
wll be that there will be no transport 
diflicultiea ” But what tf the State 
Railway Board and the private railway 
companies be not agreeable ’ The real 
solution of transport difilculties is not so 
easy. It lies In breaking the railway 
‘ monopoly by the development of naturm 
waterways and the construction of canals, 
coacting the cotmtiy with a network of 
good roads for motor traction, aad,lastly, 
by commercial aviation, which Is coming. 

“Export Indian Opinion.” 

* 1 ? Mr P. Krls'hna Menon writes in 
Commerce and Industries— 

The difficulty of getting cxiiert Indian opinion »n 
iiidustTica hai bfcji one of lie iactcai for ihojJpw 
progress of Indian industries The Indian Capitalists, 
who, by the way ate coming to take a more active 
.interest than has hitherto been the case, are greatly 
at the mercy of tlie foreigners for proper guidance 
and instruction 

This is true, but 'it is also true that 
Indian capitalists, and captains of indus- 
try arc not generally ready to give the 
same recognition and chance to Indian ex- 
perts trained abroad aa'hich they readily 


gi\e to foreign experts possessed of equal 
I or even less experience and training. 

“Shama'a.” 

The first issue of SAama’a— which is 
Persian for both Light and 'Lamp — the 
beautiful magazine edited by Miss 
MnnaHni Chattopadhyaj, has been pub- 
lished In the foreword it is said j 

We stand today at the opening of a new era la 
the liistory of the world with an old worn-out and 
sorrowing world dying, add a new world in the throes 
ofbirth New thougbts, new ideals and new activities 
arcfcvolutionising life m all its phases with an amarmg 
rapidly. A great synthetic wave u making Us way 
throughout the world elTecting niarvcllous changes, 
signs of which are visible cveryw-here. In pel tical 
hie, It IS ‘ Coal tion or Centre party, in economic 
ife It IS 'Co-operation", m social fife, it is 'Service' 
and in spiritual life. It js ' ^lystlClsm . That all parties 
and classes should jom together and work for the 
common good of Society freely giving all that they 
can and receiving only what they need , that, in the 
large sense of the word, Individualitydocsnot meau 
the selfish instinct to gam all for oneself at any cost, 
but IS the capacity to give to others by building up 
our own powers to acquire , and that, it is the inner 
reality that IS one and the subjective realisation of it 
that IS important, not the v arjang interests which differ 
and divide These are some of the ideas that en to 
make up the new 1 fe and d siinguish it from the olo. 

And, perhaps, no study will better bring home 
these ideas to the minds of men and women than the 
st^y of Art and Philosophy For, they are the two 
tendencies that will together dominate the new age 
Art IS universal and is a great uoifier It awakens 
the fondamcntal impulses in the minds of people all 
over the world, whatever may be their culture, Cheir 
civil ration and their language, and whatever their 
mode of expression It swiftens the process of intui- 
tion which enables man to sec and understand the 
goal even before he can attain it By beautiful colours 
and figures, bj beautiful words and bcautiful-thouglits 
art suggests to man the splendour of hlu hhritsgt. 
Anj beautiful work of art whether as an "^Sguisite 
pointing or a graceful statue or a piece of Divine 
hfosK draws its admirers from all types of miads 
which (eel that it belongs to no one in particular 
but to all <n general I niversal re3lis,ation creates 
and Ih'iai/gk sagget- 

tion and impression through imsginatmn and intuit on 
Philosophy seeks to do through the intellect By a 

E rocess of close reason ng and careful analysis and 
y getting at the fundamental through the tangled 
web of tlic superficial, philosophy seeks to establish 
the tmencsi of things. 

It wall be the purpose of this magormc to attempt 
tostudythetrcias of philosophic thought and artistic 
expression amoog the nations of the World and ptCseut 
them to our readers 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Harmonious Co operation between 
' Labour and Capital 

The large number of strikes among 
labourersin India, maar of them resulting 
m bloodshed must have l“d thoughtful 
men to a«k how strikes maj be prevented 
and bow capital and labour may be placed 
npon a permanent basis of fnendly co 
operation Four carelullv thought out sys 
tems are in use in Cleveland L S \ and 
areginng excellent results So says the 
ScjentiHe American 

The oldest and most tliorougliJy tested 
scheme lia^ bceu ui coutinuons operation for 
Over fne years in a wellknonai motor track 
firm The books of the frm are opea au 1 the 
operations of the company arc (li«<loscd m 
their entirety to tlie employees [for such a plan 
to be benetiaat the labourers should be literate 
and educated pointing to the need of cd icating 
labour in India} and the «calc of wages ts 
determined by theprosperitv of the concern 
\ mitumum dmdenu of eight per cent is payable 
on the capital stock and any profte above 
that are apphetl largely to on oU round increase 
of wages This company believes that alt beae> 
fits to labonr should come la the fono of a 
straight wcekb) week wage— not m the form 
of so<nlled prof t sharing or bonuses or tnotual 
beneft schemes In proof that thar plan w 
practical and cfT'ctirc they point to the fact 
that tbronghout the stress of the war nnd the 
period of rvcon«lrBCt«Ort they hare been free 
from strikes or anv fo-m of laboar trouble 


to its constitution are To efiect greater co 
operation between employers and employees 
to establish justice and comty m their mu'ual 
rehitioQS and deal ngs vntl each other and to 
promote the mutual education and common 
welfare of employers cmplovees and the gt.ncml 
public 

rmally it should be noted that m all this 
movement there is evidence of a vcrysiiicTC 
effort on tlie part of the executives to g^t into 
close personal contact with and understanding 
of the employees not merelv m the shop but in 
the home The president of one ^atge conceni 
has recently said that he believed the employer a 
lack ot real understanding of how wn thml 
and feel often lies ot the root of di«loYalty 
Ileocc bis firm has created a personal depart 
meat eo that its activities arc earned on under 
the four divisions of production sales finance 
aod personnel 


Laws as a Sourco of History 
Says the Scicnti/ie American — 
Ilearealnaysaranserl when we hear it said 
of some penod Ike that of Khammurobai or 
Moses Oh they were highly enlightened m 
tho«eday9 their laws prove it Miy - ' 
followed by a more or less complete enutnera 
tion of the things which the code la qje^tioa 
forbade The enthu«iast of the tvpc quoted 
never seems to ««k himself why such laws were 
put on the books 
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ncnta la business negotiations we may be 
-> perfectly sure that this is done no^becau«c these 
pirbcuJar sancties of enme especialJy o^nded 
the Snmenan sensibilities bnt solely beennse 
at the time the law a\as pas*icd adnltcry 
murder and deceit constituted the more 
prevalent crimes 

11^ ^he laws that we pass our morals are 
measured, but indirectly rather than directly 
The laws we have to pass show clearly the 
current abuses that we ha\e to meet 

Tbe Codes of Manu and other aocient 
Hindu law givers should be interpreted 
according to the modern historical 
method Then ove shall be convinced, c ^ 
—that intercaste mamagea of a certain 
kind, were forbidden because they inerc 
yery ficqueat 

"The Spirit of ^he Time " 

In the history of science and larcnbon 
it IS a familiar fact that great inventions 
and discoveries are sometimes suddenly 
made by se\eral men mdepeadently at 
almost ue same time for example the 
enunciation of the law of conservation 
ofenerg) by Mayer in 1842 by Joule and 
^so by Gofding in 1643, and the develop 
meat of the infiaitesimal calculus by 
Newton and by Leibnitz Contemporary 
authors of different countries are often 
found to give currency to the same ideas 
without borrowing from one aoother la 
conversation also sometimes two persons 
say the same thing simultaneously Cases 
of this kind aretoo frequent and staking 
to perraitofour regarding them ns simple 
coincidences The human mind seeks an 
explanation 

One «uck explanation to which Emerson gave 
the weight of his authority is that the thoughts 
of man are not simply the product of his own 
Mvdividuaiinind but are the expressions of « 
cosm ccoasciousaess VNclieintlw lap of an 
laimeBseintelligeuee which makes us organs of 
its activity and receivers of its truth The men 
who come on the stage at one period an aU 
found to be related to each other Certain ideas 
hrcintbeair ore all impressionable bnt 
some more than others and these flrst express 
them. This explains the cunous couteznptfra 
neousness of inventions and d scovenes The 
truth is in the mr and the most impressionable 
brain will onno inee it f rst ^ 

Another explanation has been gneo lu 
the bcreritiffc Iincr/cin, from whtcli the 


foregoing paragraphs have been, in the 
mam, compiled 

Given a world of m^y millions of ihen cas* 
ns it were, approximately in the same mould 
and living together inn contemporaneous and 
common environment it is rather to be 
expected that there will be a tendency for 
them to react in somewhat similar manner 
to that gradual modification of the environment 
which iJ conditioned by the aceumulation of 
human knowledge through tradition and 
written records la other words the men of 
JfHhJ have approximately similar native 
endoTefflests anif therefore react similarly 
towards the conditions of 1000 hut their 
reaction to the<e conditions is obuonsly differ 
cut from that of the men of 1800 to the environ 
meat of their day 


Energy to Supplant Coal 
There has been an international 
scramble for oil m Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Mosul &.C , because, it is thought, it is 
not righteousness that exalts n nation, 
but coal Qsd—uheo coni IS not avaUnble 
or is exhausted-petroleum But Sir Oluer 
Lodge says ‘Tae time will come when 
atomic energy w ill take the place of coal 
as ft source of power ’ Pope/nc Sacace 
Afonthlf' says *— 

The man who ^oLe tbu j before the Royal 
Society of Atrs m London w as Sir Oliver Lodge 
—one of the tow ering figures in modern science 
a mao who has devoted the better part of his 
life to the study and mterpretation ofthc atom. 
This new form of energy w hich onr great grand 
children may uhliee instead of oil and cool, has 
possibilities so appalling that Sir Olwer almost 
rejoices that we do not knowhow to release it 
1 hope that the human race imU not discover 
how to use this energy he says until it has 
brams and morsdity enough to use it properly 
because tf tl c d sco\ cry IS made b\ the nroag 
people tb s planet wovliS be unsafi 

■Sir J J Thomson England s great' 
nothont} on the ntom, giv es a picture of 
this -temblc form of cnergv lie sajs'' 
"the cxplosidn of the atoms in a lew 
pounds of matcnol might be sufHaent to 
shatter a continent’ Seeing tvhat diabo 
heal use of explosixes and poison gases" 
Bare been made by European nattons, 
Sir Oliver lAidgc is right in thinking 
that man is not yet ci% ilizcd enongh to 
use the cnerg) Hiflaen m ordinary matter 
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such ternble frequency as in India and 
nowhere doi^iey sweep ■fervay such large 
numbers of men and cattle , and ret the 
people of India and the most lavishly paid 
Services m the v. orld have not yet intro 
ducctl tlic spineless cactus in this conn 
try ’ Certainly we deseri e to die of famines 
and our Government to rule over aa un 
inhabited desert 

“The Plant-Wizard of America 

The spineless cactus is not Burbank s 
only achievement 

Luther Burbank has literally created new 
plants Let there be no ni suaderstandmg about 
this He has not merely produced by cross 
fertilisation freaks that have dieil and b«n done 
with he has put into the world absolutely new 
fruits and flowers and vegetables that breed 
true and go on propagating the r sjwcies ns 
though they had been in existence for countless 
generations Those that appeal to the jotagina 
tioD and the lay mind ore not of course the 
most wonlerful from the sctentiQc point of 
view but ft few of his creations may be men 
tinned Tliere are the spineless cactus (already 
referred to) the white blackberrj the stoneless 
plim theplomcot (a eross between the pWm 
and the apricot) the scented dahlia the bine 
poppy the dwarf chestnut tree the thornless 
olackuerry the winter rhubarb the paper «hell 
walnut flod the saaberry 

All Burbanks estraordmar^ creations 
and additions to the food t alucs of the 
world ba^c been brought about on two 
plots of land coicrmg together only 
twenty two acres These little plantn 
tiona arc situated nt Santa Rosa and 
Sebastopol, California, USA 

One of tl c most surpns ng features of the 
Sinta Rosa and <5ebastopol orchards is the 
great sanety of fruits that omy he seen 
<-^rowingonasingt«trcc A hundred is quite a 
cbf^on number and in some ca«cs os many as 
n thousand different varieties grow on one and 
tic same tree nil prodnceit by crafting budding 
nnd cross pollenatiog The idea is of couw, 
not new , It is practised a good deal la this 
country thou;,!! not on anything Ike the scale 
of Lnther Burbank The saving in space >s 
enormons Tor instance on n single acre 
Bntbank often njicns Bcvcral thousanls of 
varieties of seedling fruits that if tcstel on 
separate tree* woutlnmlsix or seven htinlred 
acres Nov\h re in fact are there such amaxing 
acres ns tlios' of the plant wizard in Cahfom a. 

Ijien by selection alone Burbauk has com 
plctely changed tl e colours of flowers onltbc 
chfirnctcrlstics of fniitp 


Burbank s w orL is regarded as so important 
and of such permanent value in America that a 
1 uthcr Burbank Society has bean formed and 
an account of his life and work has been pub- 
lished in twelie volumes illustrated by 1260 
plates of his most beautifulcrcations reprodttcetl 
in colour from ongiotvl fumiere plate« 

How great is the amount of w orl the plant 
wizard gets through is shown hy the fact that 
at one tune he was cxpennicoting wulh ns many 
as 300 000 distmct \ aneties of the plum GO 000 
peaches and nectannes fOOO almonds ”000 
chestnuts, 5000 walnuts 3000 apple« 2000 
pears 2000 chernes. 1000 grapes and COOO 
Dcrrics of various kinds In a single season 
over lOO 000 grafts have been set and from 
these have been obtained also in one season 
material for teil million additional grafts 

Perhaps the highest testimony to the plant 
wuardsworth one that can be fuU^ tnisteil is 
that of the famous Dutch botanist De ^ rie« 
who says He has already ftccompJ shed in his 
chosen line of hfc more than any other man 
who has ever lived Indeed when the full sweep 
of all Ins nclnevcmeots shall CnaU> come into 
view itmaj not be nnfair to say that not all 
the plant breeders who have preceded or nccom 

K anted him have done so much for the world 
ie has done more in n generation la creating 
new nnd usefal types ofolatit life than Nature 
unaided could haw doE^ m a millennmm nJore 
indeed than Nature unaided would eter hare 
accompl shed 

Burbank himself is enthusiastic nbont the 
future and the possibilities of increasing the 
food suppi es of tiie world through tl e improve- 
ments wrooght by plant breeding 'The vnst 
r>os*ibhties of plant breeding be sajs can 
hardly be estimated It would not be difl cult for 
one man to breed a new ry e, wheat barl j oats, 
or rice which would prod ICC one gram more to 
eoebhead oracorn which would produce on 
extm kernel to each ear nuotber potato to each 
plant or an opple plum oraoge,ornnt to each 
tree. \Shat would be the result ? In five jears 
onlv in the Unitctl Slates nlone the inexhaustible 
forces of Nature wounproduccannuallv without 
eflort and without cost 15 000 000 extra 
bushels of wheat, S 200 000 extra bushels of 
maize 20 000 000 extra bus! els of oats 
1 '"00 000 extra busl els of I arley nnd 
21000 000 extra bushels of potatoes Bit 
these Tost possibilities are not alone for one 
year or for onr own time or race but are 
iKneficcat legacies for every man woman or 
ch Id who shall ever mhal it the earth Science 
sees better grams nuts fniitsan 1 vegetnbl s all 
lu new forms. Sizes colours and flavours with 
more nutr ents nod less waste nnd with e\crv 
iniunonsand poisonous tjua1it> climiaatcd nn 1 
withpowcr to resist sun wind ran frost and 
destructive fungus and insect pests! inuls 
without stones seeds or spue* better flue, 
coffee tea «piccs rubber o 1 paper ana 
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timber.trees, and’ su?ar,‘starclj, colour, and 
perfume plants Every ^ one of t^ese "nd ten 
^onsand more are within the reach of the most 
ordinary shill in plant-breeding.’ 

Rival Loyalties tlio Cause of 
Tragedy. 

AYe read in the Sarvnrd Tbsological 
Review ; 

students of the old Greek 
pointed out that the tittsie element m Ihow 
sombre draraus does not lie m a 
and evil. The moral problem wonld “en w 
lunple one, ivitbont perplev.tj and PO'ffi^"! 
Xheessenei of Irasedy l.es 

ties, each of whSh is good ■» ’l'”'" 

caaaot be recoaciled to the other “1 ^ . 

daenima. In, every tragedy, wh™ 
action become inevitable, there is , T , 
saetificc of a minor good for the 
maior good, vrhich involves the “'“t 
losi The mother cannot "1“'".‘‘": ’ > hdira 
her husband with her lovnlty to her ehadira. 
The Wag cannot sqnare his ‘'’f 

with his duty to iis family. In tlieM homely 
hnt imperious dilemmas is found the essence ol 

“"Sfe'^r-eseape f» any one 

these tragic collisions in human '/? 

of ns haf to endure the m»™' /"'s';?; S,Ti,e 

arisee when his loyalty to tmlh, '» 

dhsalute good, riits across his dttorioa to 

family, friSias.eonntry, chareh. And it is the 

memory of valacs which have had 

tiuishah sometimes absolute, ’'’“ft”?'™ 

which makes np the deeper anhoroiaess ami 

moral pathos of much of our human life. 

Owin- to the men anti the women of 
India among important 
sep,aratc worlds, as it were, on . 

- women being for the most part illiterate, 
it is easy for us to undetstand ‘J'”la5h of 
lovalties In one of our epics, the R.im:i 

viina King Dnsnrntlm could not reconrfe 

£ loyalty to his wife Kn.key. and his 
lovnlty to his son Rnmn. Knma^a^m. 
wi.cn he became king, failed to rKOneile 
his lovaltv to his wife Sita nod bis loyalty 
to Id's sAjeets. Hence Uie tragedies in 
the liies of both father and son. 


Rent and Housing. 

There an* “rapacioa* lamllords” tn 
America, too. So the .Vciv Repablie of 
York tries to look at Uic matter of 
rent as one with two side-? 'W is what 
U s.nj-soa Wialf \ 


.tad why should not rents n.e, demands the 
landlord. All other prices have itsen EveJ- 
bodv pays twice as much for bre.ad and aieat, 
for clotUins and hangings and furniture as m 
1*»13 Who IS crying oat about thcr3p.acity 
of the laborers, the fanners, the mannfactnrers, 
the merchants, who are dividing among them- 
selves mst twice ns meiny dollars for 
Ser^^as they did before the war? Abatis 
there to distinguish housing f^m those other 
services for which men cheerfully p.ay at a 
hundred per cent advance ^ Only this, 7 ^ 
who gets the money extorted from you Ever^ 
where el«c it is possible to pass the buck. The 
shoe dealer collects sixteen dollars for a pair of 
shoes for winch he us^ to charge eight. He is 
not to blame, oh no . the job^r dn^ him to 
It The manufacturer drives the jobber, and the 
leather producer* and the iw 

inanufactnrcr and these m turn are dnven by 
“general conditions ” 

Tho Dream of a “New WorliL” 

The readers know the gist of Mr. 
Webb of Karachi has written in the Isidian 
Renew about present-day ideals, 
rive below the opinion ola morecom^ 
tent person on a cognate subject. At the 
National Conference of Umtanan, Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbytenan, 
and otlicr Non-subscnbmg or kmdred 
congregations held ot Leeds in April last, 
the Presidenf, Mr. Hugh R. Rathhone, 
spoke, in part, as follows, as reported m 
the Taquirer of London l— 

Wcdreamril of a “new world," of n great 
advance in the paths of virtue, ofn new nnd 
UBSclSsh exUteace when this great straggle 
should be over. We said that w-c were going 
lliroughfire and sword, but would emerge a 
better, .a braver nod a more unscICsh people, 
and that perhaps wc would say that the war 
had to be to bring this about. Such dreams 
and hopes reemed to be justified five years 
bv what w as already happening— ."tre they jusu- 
fied to-day ? .So one. X think, will say they are. 
Strangclv enough the one gTe.at lcs«on ofll-e 
war, which «eemcd during the progress of it, 
especially at the beginning, to have been rcally 
learnt, “the lesson of unselfishness,’' to-day 
appears more remote than ever befores XM^thet 
we look at the attitude of the nation* toward* . 
each other, whether former fnends of foe* ; 
whether we consider the attitude of. gri.nt 
masses of people ia the nation it*c!f, the great 
ofganisalioas of the workers, or Oicyapitahit*', 

or whether wecoa'klcrourownindivUnal selre*,^ 

•we arc pvafully conscioa* that ia that 
certaialy the dream of the “new world" 
only not come true, but i! arythu’ 
off Ihea ever. „* 
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Tlie speaker T\ent on to observe — 

^13 f}«5 3S not surprising ibongli it may be 
disheartening to those who looVed for better 
tJungs and a rcnc^\e(l tvorlJ It is not surpns 
lOg because w it not BclfisUncas and mdiffertnee 
to others to sav nothing of more obvious evils 
that must accompany war’ We thought we 
were being puritied the war we were really 
being brutal sed by it The great qualities of 
bravery unsclGsbness and unknown heroism 
which we thought were engendered by the war 
were in reality not caused hj the war but 
floun«hed notwithstanding the war— they were 
there readv to blossom forth if the opportunity 
occurred 

The w oadrous deeds of heroism an 1 of self 
abnegation that were being daily chronicled 
dunng the war misled usmto the belief that 
war makes people unselfish tunkes people great 
cvenpunfes the race Most utterly mlse doe 
trines agamst winch all thinking people at 
any rate m Ih s countrv had always contended 
heiore the w ar 

They are the very doctrines that were preach 
ed by the publicists and so-called philosophers 
m Germany during the last generation which 
the writers bad they been true plidosopbers 
wonld hare known to be false The problems 
and disappointments of to^ay arc the direct 
result of the war we cannot touch pitch with 
out being defiled we cannot as a nation go 
through five years ofthenost brutally condnetM 
war without suffering deterioration without 
onr senses being blunted by repeated accounts 
of horrors and eri cities unspeakable svithout 
in fact a gradual indifference to most uachns 
twin acts and thoughts beiag for the tune at 
any rate engendered There is * no possible 
doubt that when it is impossible to do anything 
to slop acts of cruelty the offener they are re- 
enacted the more dulled become our fcetincs 
and our resentment and anger lose force The 
oftenertbe laws of God anq man Were broken 
the less were we distressed the less protest dil 
wemake because again we were powerless to 
J^revent, powerless indcd to protest 
^^7/e KU*Ilort f bdiev< audhope of many of 
the horrors perpetrated on ourselves but tint 
we did tnao} tbiugs dunng the latter part of 
ahr wwi' w-ere* pwpirtiaf ibcrf rf gvmr mr 

longer to do toore Icmblc things against wh ch 
we would have protested inTJli asunthinknble 
there is no question 

It Will not do to dismiss the vie\\s of 
the speaker as those of a pacifist , for he 
said — 

I must again repent that I am not arguing 
against our entermg the war nor against tie 
way m which we conducted the war Icon 
siller we were driven to it by our enemies if the 
War was to be won and there is Ibelme less 
doubt" than ever tp day that inthe-itriiest in 


tenqsls oflhc worll at large the war had got 
tobewoa Hut Ido want to vmpiinsi«e very 
atronglymy point lhat wc have as a nation 
liketCe rest of the world fallenfrom tlmideals 
wc had set np for ourselves not only before tiie 

war but even during the earlier part of it ■* 

It IS therefore most incumbent on us tnat 
every effort should be put forward to restore 
ngam our ideals which I woul! not say have 
liecn consciously set aside but which Ime 
undoubtedly been bluoted and maimed by these 
years of w ar 


Tho Loaguo of Nations 
At the same Conference, os report^ ui 
the Inquirer, Mr James Macdonald (not 
the Labourite), Honorary Secretary of the 
League of Kations Union in I iverpoo! 
spoke in part as follows on the I^eagne of 
Nations — 

\\ hat were the pressing problems which the 
l-*agoe of Nations had to face » There was one 
bedrock pnnciple which we claimed had regnut 
cd Our ideas when we entered the late war 
Vr Asquith said fie do not desire oaeyaru 
of temtery, and to-day we held the German 
Colonies which ran into hundreds of thousands 
of square miles Tlicn there was the question 
ofthe protection of small peoples In Article 
22 wl ich was headed Mandatoncs m the 
Covenant it was laid down how the League of 
Nations was to handle small and undevcloiKd 
peoples and one ofthe things it set out to no 
was to protect such peoples from, any great 
nstion who might desire to exploit them \Vhat 
was happening to-day * In Bntish Fast Afncn 
we had introduced nprinciple which eventually 
when put into operation would mean the 
forced labour ofthe natives ofthe colony Ten 
years ago the Dritish Government allowed the 
white settlers in British Bast Africa to move 
away the nativejiopulatioa from the high lands 
ond those lands were sold to the whiteeettlcrs 
tinder the new scheme each one ofthe native 
chiefs would be fold he must provide a certain 
number of workers from among lus followers 
or eonrse we were technically in the right but 
Ahfrirwits’ttgrctrfu'iif&ftnce'dcrwcen deingfecior 
cully right and morally soun 1 Then there was 
the question of Ireland Ireland was a small 
nation Me had fought the late war for the 
Iffolcction of the rights of small nations Why 
should "we be afraid of making Ireland an 
international question ’ Tlie question to-day 
was an international one bccaoseit wasfounded 
upon the base of hnraanitanani»m 


Bucksheosh ~ 

Many people think that India ispre i 
eminently the land of bndsheesh 
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tipping ns it IS called m English But 
that IS wrong The practice is aery 
prevalent in Europe and America. The 
iinng Age of Boston writes — 

Anti Tipping I avrs are one of the by prodocts 
of the labor a^tation that has accompanied the 
recent rerolntion in Europe Statntes pro 
ibitmg tippin;; have been enacted in Italy 
France, Spam Austria Germaaj and Russia 
One fans recently been propose m Zanch 
These Ians haie been inspired br the norkiug 
people themsdvES apparently under tile unpres 
Sion tbat'it is beneath tlie dignity of emancipat 
ed labor to receii e gratuities 
i However experience with these acts is 
proving that the dignity of labor is a matter 
of personal sentiment ra^er than of legislation 
For instance, m Berlin ten per cent is added 
to a customer s bill in lieu of tips Either tbe 
proprietor includes this la his charge or the 
naiter adds it when presenting his check The 
puhhc has no option but to pay that ten per 
«nt However ifwe may believe recent reports 
from that city a person who does not 
surreptitiously add somethmg over and above 
this ten pet cent receives very poor service and 
becomes conspicuously unpopular with attend 
ants Under the old system the waiter felt 
obliged to express bis gratitude for a tip Under 
the new system he does not dare to do so since 
tius super tip is more or Ass illegal Coose' 
tl^oeatly, customers find it expedient to continue 
tipping but are deprived of such satisfaction 
as they may have formerly received from the 
acknowledgment of this generosity ’ 


An EJconomio Prophecy 
Professor Lnjo Brentano lias long been 
a leader among those German economists 
who considered economic impenaiiam a 
mistaken policy Bv economic imperialism 
IS meant the policv which adtocates tbe 
foundation and cvtensioa of empire for 
exploiting tbe resources of the subject 
countries and the unskilled and skUled 
labour of their peoples This German 
Professor of Italian onpn has contributed 
a remarkable article entitled “\n Eco- 
nomic Propheci to the NeHcF’rew Pres'c, 
from a translation of w inch w e shall mate 
extract^ 

The professor believes in retribution 
for national sms Savs be 
World histoiy js world jndgcifnt Never has 
a truth been coaSrmed more iRiprrssireJi tliaa 
this truth Ins been by tbe \\ o'l J V\ ar 1 do not 
mean that Ro Sirs that tieraand expiation were 
committed m the course of the war aad on 


G<I3 

account of it sins darker than those tor which 
nemustanswer Cutivhatwc baie expenen 
ced IS a convincing demonstration that retnbu 
tion for those sms also is inevitable We 
thought that the injustic- of the partition of 
Poland w oald never be nghted. To-day that 
land boldly faces the governments that fondly 
fancied they had divided even its very corpse 
among themselves Other nationalities which 
bad b«n «ubjagated by Russia and bv the 
Central Powers are now freed from theoppres 
Sion that kept them under and are struggling 
toward liberty and self government and muon 
with their fdlows of a kindred race Social 
classes which for centanes hare been denied 
equal rights and opportzmities have become 
the masters of nations In the course of these 
changes the innocent have suffered with the 
guilty— or rather there were no inoownt for 
all alike were responsible for tbe incapacitv 
violence hex and deceptions of their rulers 

Subject peoples should hear in mind 
the lost part of the last sentence 

The professor points out why the recent 
revolutions m Europe are not as hope 
inspiring as the French Revolution was 

The empires tliat resisted longest tbe claim of 
their peoph to sell government have vanished 
Bnt tbeir dtstracUoo bos not rejoiced our hearts 
with the same glow of hope and tbe same 
premiseofan era of justice that inspired the 
Fteocb when they overthrew their ancient 
regime Democracy so Jong oppressed lias not 
stormed the battlements of its oppressors with 
flying colors It owes its victorv merely to the 
iQcreaxing debility and incapacity of the old 
system 

The writer predicts that ‘ the hon’s 
share of what Germany has lost ■mlJ at 
least for the immediate future, go to the 
Anglo-Saxons but it will not go -to the 
mother country, England ” He, however, 
adds — 

Economic h story shows that no nation js 
peroutted to dominate the world perraanentb'.. 
In the second half of the Middle Ages JStiy 
ocaipicd that position Soon after the Kmais- 
s-ince precedence pa«sed to Spam then in turn 
to the Dutch and after these the French w-cre 
the great leaders of industry and commerce 
Pmallj Great Pntain took that position 
tuthc United States a great intermmgbng of 
peoples of emigrants Jcom UoUami Great 
Bntoin Ireland Germany Seandia-ixaa Italy 
and tlK Slavic countries has occurred They 
non? march mthe front rank But the very 
conditions that haic brought about AmecKas 
SMpAmiacyctJ't Ifcemseia CaoacLa, lastnilia 
NewZealond and South Africa In some res 
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growth of prpulation hi the UmteJ St*ite«, 
conditio IS otproiluct^oa v\iU become more difli 
tiilt nml thc«c pthef countriesMill come to the 
fropt i'urthtrmore therecoutl be no ;»rt9lcr 
foilvthanto a. snrac that the econonuc tender 
et Ip of the wotld will alevnys belong to the 
gm e mcc Entn Mithn the past few years 
tie Japmiese ha\c become- serious competitors 
of the wlites jncTcryfeld Their position in» 
the En«t reserables in some respects the happy 
position of Lngl-inl w the \\est Their rci 
mtirkabh talent for assimilatingloreign methods 
their si ilf il and energetic nccommodation of 
tho c mithods to the r own ends seem to pro 
tnise them stilt grenter Tictor cs 

ife ndds — 

Last of all no one can foresee what great 
chances of a more general character may 
ossibli ocenr in world economics Such changes 
avc occurred m the last two centuries The 
relations of the temperate sonc and the tropics 
-raaj be rcrersed and the nhabitaots of the 
latter regions may in time become the great 
mdustnal producers 

His lost word is that the German 
spirit tMll he the ultimate Tictor and he 
tells us how 

What madfr Germany great was not mill 
tensm The Cerragas were a great nation long 
before Iredcricktbe Great ^ilhchn of Pnissui 
and His successors taught them military dis 
cinl ne nud before isromparable leaders like 
Bi*marck and Alolthe with the help of these 
(1 4cipl Did masses placed their country nt the 
political Lead of Lurope These men merely 
utilized the qualtes that made the German 
nation great and directedthem to political ends 
Xoug before that the Germans had pJae^ the 
latctleCtual life of the world on a new basis 
at the time of the Reformation Then tbea 
reduced Leibniz, who«e nnirersal spirit left no 
eld of science untouched, \ftcr him followed a 
s recession of musical geniuses sneb os the 
worl 1 had never known Bach Handel Hayden 
Mozart Beethoven agner, Schubert ilroJtms 
'Then those pr nces of poetry Leasing Goetiir 
&Cw».J^ and in turn nil those who bare bw 
the schoolmasters of theavorld in every epberc 
df science d mog the nineteenth ccntnrv The 
strength of the German people is in their 
mtelleet and in their systematic application 
of the products of their intellect to their 
dail> tusks Dinng the last forty years 
this iitelkct addressed itself to pneti 
cal nffalri to technical process and eco 
nomic d?ve opment and with the help of its 
d sc pined o d skilled Hbor it accompi shed 
tl ing* that made our cou itry the entry Of the 
worl I These fundamental qualities will remain 
the -possession of the German nation even 
though Its mihtaiy power has disappeared 
So long as the Germans rcmaia loyal to that 


tvhiclr m'lde than great >n 11k past, tl ey w ill lie 
a powerful mfinence m the wpfld even though 
they nrt. politiially helpless The strength oTtM 
Cernivn jieople lies In tl cir intellcttiinl gifts nniJ 
in employing them in the service of mankind 
Germans inevitably will! eleaders bo’h ur {he 
progress of science and m disseminating the 
results of that progress tte Iiaie shown 
onrselves indiipeusable ui the first field Our 
success in the second has been neognized by our 
most implacable opponents for years 

Ih the concludin/v jiaro;,nph he com* 
pares the present position ofbei*manyto 
that of aAcicnt Greece after tlie Tcloponnc- 
sianwar 

Ancient Greece lost its pobtical importance 
after the Pcloptnincsian war but Grecian civili 
zntion did not d snppear It was thenatthe 
■point of becoming tfie ruler of the world Often 
times has the Luropenn war agninst tLcGcr 
mans been compared with the Peloponnesian 
war Unt Luropenn civihration would not 
disappear were Lnrop' itself to be destroyed 
Its conquest of the world already welluoder 
way will tontlnuc nt an even more rapid rate 
and the leaders of this conquest wiU be the 
Germans Thev will be lenders beenusetthas 
licen made so dilTieult for them to IneuiGer 
many Millions of our fellow country men >vill 
ka\« tUeif homes The tery hatred of our 
eneraKswill force them to bqla together and to 
keep up tbeir association w itb those w bom they 
have left behind And so if fenr and envy out] 
hatred and revenge are. making tbeih^ native 
land too narrow tor the Germans the«escati 
aientsarc at the same time maki^ thewholc 
earth the home of the Germans Their science 
abd talent for orgnrtiziug will atlrycf to their 
bands capitol and labor and will male them 
leaders la subjugating the worlds natural 
resources Meantime tbeir ideals will conquer 
the thoughts of mankind The German spirit 
will be the ultimate victor ns the Greek spint 
was lo its dav vi torious even after Greece 
bccamepol tically powerless \nd in the same 
way that Greece, bad its day of political 
revival after the ra ght of its conquerors had 
Jong since vanished and the Greek Empire 
remained for a thousand years the «anctuarv of 
civdiratioa after its conquerors had disappeared 
from the stage of history so Gernanv will have, 
its day of politital resurrect on lor world' 
history is world judgment, and injustice cannot 
endare perreanently That is our inspiration 
our hope and our consolation 

Indians should note whtrem lies the 
strength of the Germans 


Race Equality. ' 

ViUat subject peoples feel, the^ cannot 
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often espjxss or fullv express But power 
ful independent nations do "not l''boiir 
under ^nj sucli disad vantage 
IS easj to see from Japanese journals 
racial disprimm ition against thenrand the 
failure of their racial eqaalitj proposal nt 
the Pans PeactL Conference has cut them 
to the t(mck In three places of a single, 
issue of the Is/an Renew, the S^ng 
feeling of the Japanese comes out First 
in the editors note on “The Immigration 
Problem ^ wherein he justlj observes 

The probTcni of immigration w to 

take the lortjank of aU future prob!-ms that 
arelikcU to face the world^ This one prob e® 
has been the prime cause for much roisuodcr 
standmgaod rancour between thc-colon^ and 
the -white. The future peace of the w orld >3 at 
stake over th sprobtein and unless it is sol^ 
in a way satisfactory to all parti« 
theworidmay be plunjed into the 
another war more horrible and dreadfai 
the Iasi oae It therefore behoves ‘o’" 

ofhaniaaity to bestow hiscarelul attention on 
this question and to Sod a satisfactoty «_^t>on 

AS malterrstand at present 

person most admit that the distnCution ^ t 
earth 8 surface 13 quite disproportionate to the 
population of the differciit countries 1 “ wroe 
of tb^ksiatic coantnes there is not ei eo 
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breathing spaeff for the population 

some wTute countries are the proverbial la^s 

ofpleiity having a most spar« 

OOO 000 OOO \«iatics are compelled to be 
up m a terntorv the sue of th^ 

copied b^ GOOOOOOOOwhile* 
no wonder that the former should 
ananomalous position aud demand 
of the portals of those countries 
stilUery spar-ely populated to a portion o 
their oa-ertrowded population „-oihi»r 

Already through prejudice, ignorance 
caosra-it mattm tls 

th» United States Canada \ustraha 
been dealt a heavy blow by the 

aanouSrestnetne legislations ofa 

liating character With the "L, 

uflctalorimriugratioii and Y** ^llv 

of aa ever increasing population 
placed in a desperate position We are umyllmo 
to beheae that the wb tes desire to d e of 

coDjre^tion an I suffocation Nevertheless des 

pitcoor precarious po«>itioii tlteir persistcnUy 
hoaille attitude towards -oncntal -uamigrairts 
cannot h it Jen 1 colour to this belief 
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SSi^a”Lfimt^Tm-tl portion 1 lien 
ij- tte coloured for the impro emeat. oi their 
own lot , 

lie maUs it quite clear thut rtcnl 
irtequality is incooipttiblv wntb the 
mamtenance of peace 

Sf'tLVoo'iS’oHO 000 of the ^^orid s popolal.on 

!''■ SmJalazuSngita -Ueniter 
of th“ Jopfeeso House of Pjrs oud forma 
Brestdeo t of the House of EepresentutixCS 

" The failure of the racial question at the Fe^ 

races to recor 


i,e won victory ana mauc lus ...s.-s, 
jgmse our equal nghta with them 
J^‘^X,‘J^bv^eavea TWfore I suggest that 
msEaiim orsan of mutual- 

fiiaruAt coiUES oisv be cleelilil^d 

Thirdly, Mr Hiroiuki Tanuk-i an 
inSaontiol Buddhist leador. ryrttes - 

It IS a matter for oar profound resret that 

S5ftoSt?i"S^iurXn«r, Covenant wb ch 

S°aVSrot Sr^orTa 

lrl^^« thev still persist in racial di^cnnS^ 
progress tq t result of the prepondcr 

ZiofuSaSiiUiMteatiou as ydl a, of 
their inlbility to understand sn ritual avihra 
thcifinNOuny couunauds our comraiserS 

7Sl..«tbalthEprtatprmt.pfe ofra.ual 
i^uaUty-srft'ba jsalou.ly aappffrtrf by tU 
Asian Review 
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A GREETING TO INDIA 

India, our mother, hoarj with all ages, 

Yet for e\er grodous, young and fair and free, 

\Yc, thy foster children, wondering and adonng, 

Oiicr lands ond oceans gather home to tbec 
India, our mother, thou hast called, vs c answer 
Swift v\e run to greet thee, gathering at th^ knee ; 

Talte our lives and*usc them, making them or marring , 

See, wc gn c them gladly, dedicate to thee 
■\YiIt thou have us, mother, aliens and strangers, 

Bom in roaring cities, far across the sea ’ 

IVilt thou kiss us welcome bounteously bestowing 
Pardon for our follies, grace to learn of \hcc ’ 

Aye, w e trust thee, mother, thou wilt ne'er refuse us. 

Tor we greet thee humblj , love our only plea 
Sec, as little children, joyful and confiding, 

Crave we now they blessing, claiming love from thee 
Lo, through endless aeons, ere the w orlds were moulded, 
Thou hadst called us, mother, slav es of thine to be 
Thus the Love Eternal destined and determined 
God who ga\ e us bemg, gave it us for thee 

J S lIo^XASD 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Dr.Shorwood Eddy on Responatblo 
GoTernment in India 

Deat Sir, 

I have ]u» received after a long delay a copy of 
' The Modern Rev ew lor December 1919 In it I 
f nd that 1 am in squoted as though 1 had been oppos 
inc tesponviblc government in Inda On the contrary 
1 nave rejo ced at Indiaa ndvance in Ihs matter I 
do not know whether your correspondent got hold of 

some garbled account of remarks which 1 made m a 
newspaper or how it happened but the article rorlamly 
^oe» not represent my own portion. What I dd say 
OiStAe matter was as lollovi's 

Iniiia t The word is filled with a content more vast 
and var ouv thin that of any other nation As we 
have again journeyed through th s great land wc have 
been impressed by the fact that Inda is Colossal and 
continental Wc have passed through most of her 
fourteen pro\ nccs, md miny of her 675 native stales 
In China preva Intly wc found the simple solid fact 
of Confucian sm but in Indn we have been dealng 
with men representing e aht of the worlds great reli- 

f 10ns and many minor fa ths Hindus Mohimmedans 
luddhists Sikhs Ians, I’arsees, Jews Animists and 
Christins We have passed through popnlatmnv 

separatcii m speech b) 147 difTctenl languiges V\c 
hive been staggered by the problem ol jooo different 


“Yet India today de*pite qU these hand cans and 
divisions through the difheult medium xAa foreign 
longue, under her own leadership is be ng bom a new 
nation w tl< a new national consciousness Although 
she IS div ded and subdivided into sharper antvgonisms 
of race rank and religion, of caste, creed and color, 
than any othn nation in the world yet she is being 
forged into one burning unit of nat onal aspiration so 
far as her leaders are concerned Fducated leaders 
today are joining hands in a growing demard for 
lioitte lufc, with the cry India for the Indians S nee 
lie war the tide of democracy has been sweeping 
around the world It has been affecting the misgui- 
ded Bolshcv sm of Russn the mtionalism of Ireland, 
of Cgvpt Korev the Philipp nes, China and many 
olhtx lands fhisV de of democncy is sweep ng ova 
the continent of Ind v today 

A iiew glory is burning in India’s heart, a new 

C ldc in her solders who fought the worlds rnost 
rmdablcarmy An o'd memory is rek ndlcd of her 
ancient past m the golden age of her own heroes, a 

K ide of race that gtl! ecs m its new born aviliralio". 

im the Aryan conquerors down to the long line 
of rulcr> nnd phlosopherS from t! e great Asoka and 
Akijtr to her modern heroes 

\«y s ncereiy yours, 

Sherwood Eddy ““ 
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NOTES 


The Disturbances in Fyi 
An Enquiry^Needed 
The news which has now atlasttnck 
led through from Fiji after months of 
anxious waiting is most alarming tn 
character Mr Manilal m » 14 - n 

Bamster at Law is by far the ablest 
Indian m the Colony It jmU be remem 
bered that he was deported at twenty 
four hours’ notice immediatelr after the 
disturbances occurrccl Kow after three 
months a belated letter bas come from 
him relating the causes of the disturbwi 
cesand giving a nvid picture of the vntoler 
able indignities to which Indians of 
cla«s have been exposed It wall be re 
membered that while tlie Fiji Deputation 
consisting of Dr Twitchcli Rt Kev the 
Bishop of Polynesia and the Hon Mr 

Rankine late Colonial Secretarv, were at 

Delhi and in the provinces all kinds ol 
Bootlimg telegrams were despatched trom 
Fiji which were published in India utg 
mg, in so manj words the Indian pub c 
not to be alarmed at what had tak^ 
place A further inspred telegram r^ched 
India by w ay of London during the Pr mcc 
of "SVales recent visit stating that 
Roval Highness w as glad to be ossut^ 
that the disturbances had not been due 
‘racial causes Now that authentic rs 
hand information has come nt last we 
know what to make of such soft words 
Thev remind us of the telegrams wbtcli 
were despatclied to England concerning 
thcjalhanwala Bagli and other locide^s 
m the Punjab last year When wiH Govern 
ments learn that the truth must be told 
and fearlessly told at once, if credit ana 
honour arc to he maintained ’ 

Here is the account in bnef winch 
Mamlal has given It bears on Uieiacc 
of It, ns far as I j i.rsonaUv 1 no" the con 
ditions of Indian labouring h e 10 Fiji tM 
stamp of tmthfnlnc^s. Wemav allow , lor 
heightened lan^jUage owing. to^hc cxci c- 


meat under which it was written and 
the epithets might not have been so 
stronglv expressed at another time but 
It b'ums with the fire of a righteous indig 
nation which will carrv conviction all 
over India and will make Indian men and 
Indian women once and for all determine 
that tbej will never for one moment allow 
their fellow countrymen and their fellow 
countrywomen to be recmitcd bv paid 
professional recruiters m order to be sent 
out again to swell the profits of these 
wealthv ow ners who will not scrnple to 
male profits so great that they have to 
be careful)) concealed while thev refuse 
starving Indian men and womw a few 
pence nse m wages, with "hich to get 
bread to feed their little children The cry 
will go up from all India — Never again 

''Vbe Allowing are the words of Mr 

Mamlal — 

Whilst articles have risen 200 and 000 pci 
cent in pnee my countrymen hav e been receiving 
oS> Sshilhnps daily wage which is entirely in 
eufficieat to keep bod) and soul togethw My 
conntryroen have been dcnjing themselves the 
decencies of life nod the moral kpro«!) that ha* 
taken n strong hold on their j ' «• « *hc diirc 
roult of loU v\ ages Tl e Colon al Refin 

, 0 " Co 13 directly interested m theif labour 
Instead of taking a lead tl ey have onlv beer 
throwing sops at Indians and lu the nbsei«< 
ofanv etfort on their part other Furopeans de 
notwretoniove Tven the Fiji rovernment^t 
impotent to help tl ou-h it has u«cd its potve^ 
to crush the Indian etnl eth by depriving tl cm 
ofthcirsticks legislating ognmst their mov ng 

mcroupsofmon: than five or living morethan 

seven together under a roof and finally by 
makmg it pcral for every Indian man or woman 
to stir out of tbcir 1 omes without a pena l 
which in many cases was not granted vvill on* 
a prom se to go back to work on the old rates 
of par Every European and ludf-c.a«le was 
oTOTided with a baton to Iwat Indians with 
had thesava-e r j ans wercren«r rvd to del get 
m torture and cmcJty [The 1 ij ans onh Ibrec 
f^erat ou« ago were eannbas— C i V J 
Petjmed «a lor* aal sotlers were pitro og 
streets ard gaardin- street corcerv ard U 
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as tbe game of the white cipit-ihsls toprorokc 
and draw even Indian women intoadistur 
bailee wh^re the sight of Indian women 
ossaiiUed by their brutal overseers (ofthedajs 
of slavcrj) eitited tie Indian mob into nots 
The whites had started a false rumour, that 
J,Irs Mnnital my wife, was going to be oriested 
on a warrant, or w as actimliy m custody TJiw 
added fory to the flames and on the 12th of 
rebruai^ serious troubles took place with 
casualties on both sides A. rLign of "terror 
exists ill Fiji and the free Indian is tanght a 
lesson that he con ac\ er forget ’ 

I wish to put opposite this picture of 
starvation and desperation the following 
cold business account of the profits of the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company tnken 
front the columns of the '£?> t/xiey Bulletm 
The Jleadquarters of the Company are m 
Svdnej 'Ihisishow it runs (the italics 
are mine) — 

“Xn past balance sheet the C S R Co 
e<rlainly did not disclose protits made for 
uistance in 1910, they admitted that fo^l^> 

?ears thev had been purchasiog properties ta 
ill ou^ of profits. The result is shown la the 
table » IJlO assets nerc' uTicteo u/ibyoo 
JeiStbiia £3 ^30^00 and boons shares were 
issucdfor anequal amount 10 a new Comjiany 
which was called the Moonland and Fiji 
Companv KPireetoratej wliebcin shake 
nn/{ ons out of fileeie in tl nar— evoa/ (o 

tie entire fomcr « 'tiered ea/?ital— caooot 
npeet its figures to be taken too nnousJf 
Lookicg back over the past ten years gives an 
'imaiiog record of «iia mammoth toneem 
Since 1 j 07, no new capital has been got in but 
in that } ear be'ides £-2o 000 raised by the issue 
of loOO £20 Shares for which only £15 was 
pud C75 000 ot flccumnlated profit was 
capitalised That brought the paid up capital 
to £2 GOO 000 The paid up capital of the 
parent Company alone is now £d 2o0 OOO and 
etcrvrcmiyof that £7o0Q00 represents capi 
talised profits Ilcreis 0 short history of wluit 
^.^as happened since IdOS » 

^^mdctiils paid £3 b81 S7o 

Iroftscajitahsed 750,000 

w.cUJm 1 oj- wjji bujuta 

shares i vued in M and Fin Co 3 2oO 000 
Added to visible reserves IG3 370 


£8,14^5 2u« 


1 Will give uow ORother set of figures 
winch maj show something of the Inbouy..^ 
cfs’ Side ol the picture The nveragt sar-* 
mgs sent tb India hv Indian indentured 
labcmrCrs, each year over a jienod of J 
jtftts amountetl to iX83C per annum. 


oratiaacrage of ubout aix shillings uufl 
eight pence per labourer per annum 

S 

True Stones, upt of Empires, but 
ofEamished Villages 
Extracts wall be given in this note from 
‘ A Ptehmmatj Report of tbc Kon-ofiicial 
' Committee appointed bj the Utkal Union 
Conference held at Purr m the last week of 
December, 1919, to enquire into the 
alleged famine conditions obtajiung lu tlie 
sudder sub-duision of the Pun District” 
The committee consisted of Baba 
Jagabandhu Singh pleader, Puiq, president, 
and the Hon ble IXabu Gopabandhti DaS, 
n V , D L , Sakhigopal, Pain , x Mr. Laxiui 
Naraia SaJia, n A , member, Servants 
India Society, Allahabad Branch, Babu 
Nilalcantha Das M A , Sakhigopal, Pun , 
.Babu Banamalt Das, pleader, I’un, Babu 
Brahmananda Mahanfi, pleader, Fun , 
and Babu Dibyasingba Panigtabi, u.A , 
BL, Pun r members Wc shall omit the 
causes of the famine, floods being among 
them One sentence in the report says 
‘ During these flood days people could 
not come out of iheir homes ana died in 
Qumbeis ofstanation ’ 

One thing in the report seems rather 
inexplicable ^\e read of a non official 
distress relief commitee, with the District 
Magistrate as its president, which spnit 
Rs 33000 up to 2 st Apnl last in relief 
work ^^e also read 

Our popular Supenntendent of Policy, Rai 
Bahadur •'aWlu Clioad influenced Bomc nch 
Almhants of Calcutta collected about CCOOO 
Opened ind pcadvnt relief Cfuters. Govim 
aieiit did however send a Deputy Magistrate ^ 
lor Compelling Bonie local Twoplt to selltheiC 
stored paddy at a clienper rate k ■■ 

'ive readugatn about the same privately 

Worthy pohcc officer’s benevolence 

'10 Habit Kilakon 
ha Das (3 from Garii Mrugasira and 7 from 
Bahhar and adjacent villages) and 3 bj Babu 
^WsUniinaravaa Sahu from ChaSir to Rai 
Chand a private orphanage 
Vi... orphanage tv as started only this 

'car there were jj luuatcs on 20-4 20 
’ F“=kcd up from the 

That ftu onbaiingv was felt a 
this \tir nloi e goes to j rovt Mial the 
cpuflitioui rcvuHmguitbc tillages was wry 
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Anixet thcTcport js *1 gra^c indictment 
ofioliuman offic/a/ neglect of dut\ How 
coaid to. 0 of. the highest oflloers in the 
distncl be cognisant of famine conditions 
la their private capacit\ and ignorant of 
such conditions m their official Capacity 
at one and the same time’ That is the 
mvBfcrj Had these officers any lostnic- 
tions from any superior authority to keep 
their ofKcmi eye closed to famme condt 
tion^ The onlv high officer whose conduct 
nsaonvate individual and aa an officer 
his been consistent though sub hnoi'in 
throughout IS Air Grunning the conimis 
sionerof theHn isiou 

At the Utkal Union Conference held in 
December 1919 a committee was 
appointed to enquire into the real state of 
things in the distressed areas As desired 
J>y the Conference this committee asked for 
officinlco operation the result being that 
the enquiry was delayed as the committee 
did not get a final reply from Government 
tiUabout-the end of rebniary 1920 The 
committee ought to have known that 
cooperation means the subordination of 
non oScipIs to official policies and hence 
itis ic^rtinence, ifnot high treason for 
nonoffiaals to ask for thcco operation of 
Government Let us how ever, quote from 
the report 

The Comm ttee «ent a copy of the resolution 
of the conference asking for co operation <h 
officials With them Govenitnent was reminded 
hy means ofletters as well as by tclegram« and 
HonbleBabu Gopabandhu Das a member ot 
the Committee interpellated in tlie Legislative 
Council for a fnal decision of the Govemme^ 
on the point and at ln«t reply was received 
from Goiernment saying that no useful purpose 
Wonl 1 he Served bj in ecqu rv like the One 
suggested by the Utkal Lnion Conference 

The committee begin their enquiry 
mdep-ndentlv On the Srd March 1920 

Ao responstble officer went ta the «pot fo 
sec the condition with fns own cies /or 
wffiefi tljQ public pressed so hard m the 
press Now comes the story of the 
commissioner s w onderful tour 

At last the Commissioner's tour to the famine 
tracts on the 6th and 7th MavU 1J20 was 
programmed The enquiry Committee at that 
tune passed the fblloi\ mg resolution Vs the 
Div sional Conimissioner is coming to visit the 
flood-affeeted areas of the Pn on the 


<5th aal "til VfarJi the Comniitret n.soIve that 
the Comoiiss onei; be reqneste I to visit diinog 
his tour Dabhar and adjoin tig villages which 
are a noag the worst affected (29 2 1920) 

A copv of this resolution was imnied ateij 
sent to (be Lomoussioner through the Distri-fc 
Officer The District Officer wrote on behalf 
of the Commissioner t6 the Pres dent of the 
Committee saving that the Commissionerw o Id 
gotoGopand Dabhar on the 7th Then the 
committee after taking a passing view of the 
famine area from Gop to \iinapara through 
Dabhar «ent a letter to the CoUectob stating 
the probable route through the famine area 
when the Commi «ioner should take Some 
ofthemcmbersoftheenqmry Committee in the 
mean tunc wvote mdividnally to the Commis 
sioner requestuig him to see the famine area 
with hs own eje« But snddenlv on the Gth 
instead of "th March the Commissioner amred 
at Gop m a motor car and came hack to Pun 
shortly after the same day It was practicallj 
not see ng the area at all Afterwards it was 
made out from various utterances both pnvate 
andpnblcof the Cemmissioaer that the situ 
ation was net at all grav and all that was 
to be done was being done by the Collector who 
was oa tie spot In fact the Collector Bad 
neither been to the interior where the situation 
demaoded the offi er s presence nor was he doing 
aoj thing for the relief ot the 'distressed m these 
parts 

The above ^astiEes the committee s 
observation that this official attitude is 
inexplicable and that this attitude is 
studied and understood bv the subordinate 
officers on tlie spot as a part of good 
administrative policy is well borne out 
from miny evidences on our record 

Our enqmry first began on the 3nl of March 
at Nimapara whence to propose a route for 
the Commissioner we passed through the 
villages \ahar n Pataligan Lahantra Gadai 
Jena, Narda Sandlha Ambilihana and Dab» 
har We found the Milages in a very deplo- 
rable sitnltioc Mauy houses were without 
any roofs and many completely deserted Not 
a gram of foodstuff v, ns found m any of the 
houses wc M«ited People were dying of star 
vatiou 111 numbers still it was onr strange 
experience td see that peop'c did not venture 
to give their evidence la writing wl tn we asked 
Chonkidors were found temfed at our approach 
into villages Many of them hid themselves in 
their houses and pretended either illness or 
absence The impression was tint we were 
acting against th Government and that to say 
that people were dying ofstarvabonordescr 
ting -homes 13 a enme for wh ch the police are 
^nte to arresV the people and ''pj Chonkidar 
who would help ns was sure to lose his post 

With much difficulty, and after 
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aat>ono„ our part of tliek.nd b Im.o.r of the ml dcntl, ^^as ‘T' 

Supcnntendent of Police uho ^^orVmg w /e«r Sahu^d 

hs prir«te capaejtr to relieve the distressed seated to Pabus N K Das L \ baUu Md 
and that Government would be glad (sic 0 1 ® J ** ^ ^ thw of 

learn the real state of things and what the wtoesscs to the e\cnt Actions like thwe w 
local Police hold is not the real intcntton of the P° 

Government, some people made bold to gne easy to understand why no * 

evidence And in a few days when they actually “th!* 

sawthatthePolccneitherarrestedthewitnesses oftet^ nre responsible for the ehoakidars 
nor the members of the Committee onr inccp telling the truth is pumshab e 

tjonaJ difiicultj ( *0 far as the villagers and not Ed A/ ^ ] of any case of starvation or <h 
C houkiibrswereconcerned) was over the «nl state of the people It was a very sad 

^i_ . 1 sight to see at the end of the village Laliantra 

Tlie comtnittee then quote tue state- 33 liuman skeletons mg on cremation ground 
nient of one Choukidar Alohan Malik of CviJeDtly the dead bodies were left there «n 
Labautrn burnt On enquiry it was found out that the 

_ „ , j 3 .c ocoole had no strtogth nor sentiment to bnro 

Prom ^ VI Kgcmanv have dj^ this year Destitute mothers in many places 

: canjot rfaellv jay their aambet Most of " ehildren dietl of 

t S S to J not Sfelr ■uirtMion and hnsband. when wit es deierted 

ted all deatls as dne to d seases Ootoffcar „ „ o,_ „ote that nonliete ,n the 

Ihavenot reported that the deaths were due d,A„enniice m the houses we entered a 

tojlatyation ho Chonlidat wportJ fhae .y Sy eteVrfJfy i?n. 

"lo'eVe^v e™ lh°" Vd.lJaw ““ nillaVriheic itcn HO babie. at nil BabicJ 

fheiF oerJoTt ^ ^ distase foi stioTtly alter ibetr hiTth gBUCraVf iieU for wntit 

injirrep , . , ofnoonshment Pregnancy of women this year 

For tins offeBce of speaking tlic truth » almost absent People have' nothing at all 
Choukidar Mohan Malik was called to tolivenpon but wild herbs which they select 
tlie liimapnrn poliM station where tlie from held! Some of these herb; at times prote 
^,or sb'b.nsrietor of police Abdnr fK^.’paS.^YhV 

Ealiomaa by name, beat bitn la thepre In* they call kantaln sum These seeds gener 
senee of some gentlemen and threatened ally were found to cause tympanitis fataUa 
him with dismissal The case was njanvca«es People de«crt homes fathers and 
reported to tlie authorities [Whowere ;no»ber$ l<;'«chifdren quite destitute and help 
thU authorities V R 1 bv one 

of our members Babu Laxmi Naram The committee state that ' people have 
Sohu and tbe result was promised fBy ttk«a to sell the very thatches of their 
whom?— Ed, M R ] tobc communicated jiouses for a small quantity of nee, not 

but no coramunicatioa to that cfTcct has to speak of doors and door sills" The 
as yet reached us' Tlip meiubcrs of the fact of cases of deaths due to starvation 
committee have deserved -well of the being suppressed by the local police is 
bureaucracy for their faith in 'the author borne out by the following letterwbidi 
Babu Kilnkantha Das wrote from Dabhar 
0“ the 2rth ^[a^ch last to the police 
officer in charge of Gop thana 

^have tUe Imnour to inform you that 


ities ’ Now comes the account of deaths 
“•^oe to Stan ation 


In the Tillage of Daliantra we took evidence 

frost! 11 fvtndies anti the number of deaths due ^ 

to storffttion w as found to be 26 In the m these Aooded areas of the’sndar^'^ub lUvision 
ftmily ofMuranOjha out of 13 members r had of the lOin District the death rate is xerv hiirh 
died of etarration and m abienee nrnnv rm men in tbew UrmT,,, mr,„*ljc J'. J ^ T.“ 


and i 


j 1. *1, 1 ..i absence of any tpi dcn in tlic«c happy months of the wear Peook 

dewic nil those deaths were accounted for os generally have not a gnin of foodrtuIT in tSir 
duetoyanouscnmmondiseisesmthc monthly hou«c8 «nd there is etciy reason to IwW 
vital returns of the local I olce T/ie C? o«*,dir most of these deUhs aiJTlue trsSr^Won K 
of Pahhixr once reported a death to harr I een flotluap hke that seems tonpicarm the Poh« 
raosfdlyslnrirft.or /byfhe dearf. occirrrcrf ,n report* „I asked the reason Iioth to you and 


0 report He truth The Chotli pnd joimiaht have 

(do,. I;,, sr?" "" <i,= «... 


: remembered it that no 


iOopThana) Ihyvnth Su,lm in prc’ieneeof pfl cers hv 7 Dccause such reoLtsni not 


oftbcviHvgc ChouUdanr hive been 
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botU in God and jMniapara CircKs Bwt for 
reasons knorvn to tk“m they aro-fonod to 
labour under the queer [\ot queer bift coira-t 
Ed , AT J? ] belief that any report of starvation 
IS detrjmeatal to their «elf interest is Pobce ser- 
vants I therefore waited for direct personal 
Inowledge of cases which I thought to report 
myself Oa the 3rd of this month I heard that 
Trdochan Biswal of Eahangoroda and his 
daughter were about to die of starvation I 
sent nee to them but was informed later on 
that it was too late, and that both of them 
died in two days That w as no direct personal 
bilowledge Here in Dnbhar there is no epidemic 
now I left tins place on the 13th and canie 
hich oil tfae“3otu morning of this month 
"dany, I saw at the time of leaving the place, 
were mere skeletons for want of food On my 
nmval I was mfomied that 2 of these people 
Raghn Barai and the daughter of Narotam 
'Swam, had already been starvedito death ^'“d 
another, the wife of Ananta Bank was about 
to die I with other two centleoien went to 
Vnanta s house and found the woman a mere 
bag of bones wnth hands and feet sw ollen Tim 
swelling of hands and feet I am told is alnmst 
an mvanable romplieation of starvation The 
■Votaati ^as very weak and eonld*nof audibly 
talk We again went to her wrth botied nsx, 
dal and whey As soon as she saw nwo she 
seemed to come to life agam and tnrf to ri^ 
np ^\e did not let her do so and began to 
feed her Botwe found it Aas too late She 
could tiotea«ily swallow went on tiring 

to ply her with our fruitless help for two days 
and^ she died this morumg During the time 
we attended her, she tried her best to «P^s 
herself to some curtent She ®^id she had b« 
hvingnpon muthi sag a wild herb 
had some strength Shq had had “O food at 
all for five davsT i e, since she could not get 
about for want of noun'hmcnt t\beo sue 
learnt she was not able to swallow, sbewas 
sure of her death and implored us to take care 
of her blmd daughter This is my 
knowledireofaclcarcase of starvation wnicu 
i hope and request yoa will kindlv note m your 
report of vital statistics ’ 

Copies of this letter were also forwarded 
to the distnct magistrate and supena 
tendent of police, Pun Result, nil 

The follow mg extracts from the report 
give an idea of the general condition ol 
the Tillages — ■ 

‘O' the 3 famiae tracts m the 
Sub-Division Dabhar is one of the 
mouras of the middle tract which « 
milea In area. 1 have hem here almost a 
• moii‘h I have seen people dying of 

wh..h the viUaae ChOnkidarS lumnably roort 

as death due to diseases Thcy^-iy tlrehi^jr 
officials would never allow tmtn 

8SV^12 


m these ease*: Tlic vilhge Ins 3A families which 
htd before last flood +11 md 11 Children 
have been since bom m the village All th^se 
11 new children hue dii-d for w nt of noun*h 
ment, and ol the +11 there arcnow3031i.ft in the 
Tillage most of them being f imislied frames only 
of women and children 53 mclndmg bab es 
have died and Cl have dcber*^edhome3 4 hoti«es 
haiclKen altogether deserted and on 0 me re of 
the houses there are no roofs, these having been 
sold for food In 24 houses the roof is so bad 
that it cannot stand even one hard shower In 
all but 4 houses there is not a single metal plate 
Many have sold awav even their doors and 
thresholds Not a gram of foodstu/T is to be 
found HI any house All the people depend on 
various wild herbs for food They w alk mlmost 
naked, and women don± come out of their 
houses for want of cloth There were 217 cattle 
in the village out of which 150 have been sold 
away and many ot the remammg arc good for 
nothing And will not fetch a price To-day 
(20-^20) there is asbowerof rain Who can 
describe the di tress of tbes- unfortimatcpeoplc’ 
\\ omen and children either solifary or in groups 
are found weepmg under the open or half open 
roofs of their doorless house« Drenched as they 
are. they have no cloth to cover tlieirbody with 
The houses arfr full of water which they cannot 
clear for want of plates This woe howcTvr, 
w lU not linger long for by the time of the raiay 
«ea«OD there will perhaps be no human beings 
to suffer This description is but quite an 
illustration The whole area is as bad if not 
wor«e Still queer it is that no high officials not 
even the Distnct Officer have any personal 
knowledge of all thu » They still ^mend on 
reports ho is then responsible for the steady 
depopulation of this urea ’ [Wnttea by Babu 
Niiakantha Das ] 

The condition IS far wor«e in many villages 
tkinadiha IS a small Tillage of 16 families where, 
on the 3rd March we saw there were no roofs on 
15 houses and 4 families altogether deserted 
their homes IT deaths occurred «!mce the flood 
and 23 de'crtcd home* Some bonj frames of 
children were found wandering about and 
looking wistt illy at anrpas5er=by Wewere- 
laforniedthat inahou'e a potter Gadai Muduli 
byname his wife and daughter— all 3 had had 
nothing to eat for about 4 days And were about 
to dh. We hastened to the house The man 
was lying on tl c bare floor with his famished 
daughter and at the Sight of u with modi 
difficulty dragged liimseli and prostnfe I at our 
fcetwhi«peruig 1 am dying. Me g-vt them 
sufficient rice forTdavs and were s u sf -d to 
fee that It was not too late as it was u may 
other ca«estl at wc came across and be eh All 
the three lived fusd in 3 or 4 days could walk 
about. , 

\\omco are the a\ orst sulTcrers They 
BafTcrtlie pangs of hanger, tJiey die,b 
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t!mk js not the worst If t!ic\ leatc home jiIUscbcommI of only 10 to \W hoaws ewh) 
."Jof fool and stray a\va.cvcn for ToVc ‘of 

2*-h ni*- th rt IS .in mjidit J .ispersion on fygj 

I aoi HOI in a tion to s’'y n-curately ^hit 
the lolul Ills ben « bJVe visited 40 

viH-irm in KIT 8 dnys lour and on enimry in 
thiit TiIliRts 1 lipve iHLn able to Rather ihnt 
about 440 persons i!i 1 of starvaiion »n tnnie 
nndM few other tillages nbnit which I got 
rclinble reconl On this 1 i»is if compulation I 
can ronghlr goe«s the lolnl lo»« oflifc at lc-00 
at tlielowcslcstimate I hnd the intsforlunc to 
see one tajnished man dying lU my camp at 
Nimapara in my presence and another in a 
Milage dead n few hours ago and not removed 
for cremation In the Tillage of Sutar, only 1C 
miles offftom Pun, as many at TO to 80 are 
snid to have died siucc the August flood, and 

we had the misfortune to count as many as 2s> 

human skulls in the crcinnlion grotiuu on the 
dny of onr Tisit 


Oftjliaiis .tre da'l l>'ng most miserable 
vkathi and w jui'n i\r< d<.s rung homes ncvir to 
return, for, 'u..cirdmg to caste laws, women, 
unlike m i iiri. n \«r tiiken hivk ui their homes 
jf thev hippenel to reman away even for a 
«mgk nu"it We have tried muth to induce 
peopl to t ike hack their women who d*serted 
homes fir want of foa 1 hut all to no purpose 
‘Tv'cn in thissbiti of thing’s the Cbouhi- 

tlari tnj. is being strictly rtalisctl, ’ anti 

“some zamuidars [iandholdtrs] of this miles offftom P 
tract arc not slow to take undue advnn 
tage of the niiscrahle plight to which many 
of the people have been re luced 

The report of Mr ^ \ Thakkar, of 
the Servants of Indi i Society, confirms 
the report of the committee A few 
extracts from his report arc subjoined 
It WAS in March last that the lion Mr 


In the titanic n orld t\ ar, w bich inspite of 
the so called pe-ace still continues, milbons 
of men have been killed and minj more 
*v W..0 4.- ..4...V.. 4-». 4.. .4 4UV- t.wu ui miHions havcbccn disabled People be* 

Gopabandlui Dvs brought the distress In Ins longmg to the Indepiiidcnt belligcrcat 
diitrut Into prom nence in the Bihar LegislatiTc nations have, therefore, an excuse for 

?;s , •> o.i 

the Afflctd iroph n««.Usf,„a andbyasking not lnki.part in thcvvnr in thtir own n^'ht 
foraloialorvtiiofRs flOOoooforthcirrelief (or vvrongj. but tiitv, too, rendingand 
hearing daih of the deaths of thnukuads 
LfOVEniiieNT Relift nnd bung accustomed to 

« . * j reports of deaths in their own couotrj 

m March last ned did not ”tJ,S”ihYt"U '» starvation, plague, Inllocniia, S.C 

Situation was at nil scrions as represented by hnvcgrowucallotia StilLwetUinkinanj will 
the I ubltc and^the Prtss and he mentioned m (cel disposed to send contributions in aid 


the I.«gislative Council that the picture draw 
by the lion Mr Das of Popclar distress was 
overdr'iwn As a result of this difTerence m the 
two cstiimtes officnl and nou-onici'it. Sir 
pjwird f^Tt, the Lieutenant Goternor of the 
'^irovincc, visited the afflicted area on the 7th 
W Vpril la«t This Ind a good effect as regards 


of the famine stricken people, to Babu 
Jagabandhu Singh, Treasurer, People’s 
Famine Kchef Committee, Puri 

Our readers w ill ctcusc us for dev oting 
60 much space to the tale of nameless 

4.. -..VO- 4u«u-4. and dving V lUagers, instead of telling 

ins not eomw out of jt as people expected of the many big things which fill the 

Gratwitous doles ofneeund cooked food is given of newspapers But however unim* 

to about 5 200 persons from SIX central Tillages portiintthc matter iiiny seem, it shows 

4 dokd out to each person la hss than that hve and die, and liow’’ the world 

prc«cnbcl in the r-iminc Code, (40 tolosinstead ”*fks not how tlity live and die It also 
orfiOanl^>Otolvsto niali.s aniiri.inalcs re«pcet •'hows the real chantUr ol the rcUtioi 
nch) nnl more centresotrehefarereqmredto ’whieb exists between the rulers who irrow 

b. to .01.-™ m™, .no,. „ tl„ o.p.n,, "iager! “nd Th" 

Loss OP Life . starving nir il population It shows too 

In the memtune fnmine has done its work bv 'wbat extent the tuIlfs are the prolec 
taking a heavy toll of human lives ^ Every tors of the peasants The articulate inte;/i 
ho...o...r o.dl, i„ .bfa b, ...hamrf tLl 
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the famine is ■sliglitly rcccivuij’ their atten- 
tion after sucli a Icrrllile numlKr of 
deaths. The account of the Puri famine 
may convince at lea'^c come <cnsiti\'c soitls 
among us that the people of In<ha deserve 
to die of starv.Ttion and the British 
Government in India deserve to rule over 
a country depopulated and made a desert 
of by such de.illis. For the deaths in Puri, 
the villagers themselves arc most to blame, 
nest to them their Ori\a countrj’men, in 
the third place the people of India lu 
general, and lastly, Government. 

In Western countries oftencr th.an 
not when there is unemployment or 
scarcity of food, the lower orders of the 
people hcconie uundy, mahe demonstra- 
tions, break windows, plunder shops, &c 
In India, too, there is sometimes 'looting 
of hits and shops; b\it generally and most 
often our people sufilr in silence and die 
more »juictly than even many lower 
animals. This dilTorence between the West 
and the Hast may incajmcitatc Westerner 
to perceive signs of famine in India "If 
people who have so little w'l// to Jive 
and who are so moral or so timid (we do 
not know which.—*id ,Af I?.)that they will 
not ‘misappropriate on a large or small 
scale even for dear life's sake,— if such 
people do not die of starvation, who will 
die?” That, therefore, may be how 

empire-building peoples may think. Still 
we hope our countrymen, wdio are not 
empire-builders, and who know that the 
life of many Ofiya and other villagers is 
such a spell of protacted misery' that there 
cannot be any strong will to live, wri 
have pitv on those w'ho are not yet 
dead, however contemptible tliey may 
appear. Their patience and scrupulous 
regard for others’ property are virtues. 
Whatever mav be the case in Western 
countries, tlie' bulk of the Indian ^ pe- 
ople cannot be imagined to turn e<^ 
nomic dacoits" and their edneated 
■ leaders to be con'cqncDtly deported or sent 
to jail as "politico economic dacoite, 
even though such a contingency might be 
considered bv some ernntic rconomic 
genius to be more likely to draw the atten- 
tion of ofTicers of Gc<*x.. ,^«tchpety 


occurrences as deaths of 


.owing 




to wrant of food than non-official reports 
and letters in newspapers So we 
would appeal lo the highest officers of 
Government to p.ay heed to tl-e .'ufferings 
of people W’ho are not as criminally brave 
as the W'estern proletariat hut who 
simply die without giving the police and 
the executive any troubje and without 
furnishing sensational reading .to tjic 
purchasers of newspapers. It is not our 
purpose to discuss whether tiic hehaviour 
of our starving poor is more or less moral, ' 
spiritnal, and human than- the behaviour 
of the unemployed and ill-fed poor in the 
West But it may be to the interest of the 
governors and the exploiters of India and 
of the propertied classes of the people of 
India, too, to so act as to prevent our 
famishing poor from thinking that after 
all the turbnlent Western labouring classes 
are right. News may spread in other ways 
than through the printed page. ' 

If instead of dving like cattle, the Onya 
villagers had ta'ken to plundering their 
neighbours, tliey would have been 
adjudged legally and morally guilty nod 
sent to jail. Their Onvn, Bengali, Bilinn, 
MamthOr Andhra and other neighbours 
and countrymen and their paid protectors, 
public servants, ffom Sir Edward Gait 
dowm to the -village Choukidars, have, 

consciously or unconsciously, set a higher 
value upon their own ease, comfort, time 
and property tlian upon human life; but 
no one thinks that these neighbours and 
countrymen and public servants have in 
any wav oflended against moral laws. 
That th'ey arc not guilty in the eye of 
mail-made law goes W’ithout saying. The', 
decently dressed among them^ are even 
quite "respectable". Yet conscience does 
not cease to ask : "Which is more valu- 
able, human life or property, human Hfe or 
our ease and comfort?” "If you take my 

{ iropertv even to save your life you arc a 
elon," that is a comfortable doctrine for 
the Have?" But should the Have-nots ask, 
‘ilfyou keep your property and ea«e and 
comfort and leisure even thouqli we die of 
lack of food and raiment, is it an exempli- 
fication of morality anti righteousness 
We have forgotten to record that ‘ 
district of Puri, which, the 
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ha;c cIc'\t1\ pcrccjval o\trfIo;\s \Mth notliinp better iJ/an to 

Sk-xodl.^'ne.'and all t),cgood tlnng. of 


the \\ orld. Government ha^ c ^cen uo ciusc 
to declare that q sEitc of fatnint jirctails 

Do tho Syrians and tho Arabs "Want 
tho French and tho EnRliah as 
Mandatories or Masters? 

As splf dctcmnnation t\ as for some time 


otiW !o« notliinp better thaa to^hiic^tbe 
nion Jad '* " * '* 

1 rencli op 

♦ llic "Arab Deputy’ also asserts that 
the Arabs and the Syrians do not prefer 
the rnghsh and the I rcnch to the Turl 8 
noth the Trench and the Tnglish shoold 
hnow oBce f ir all that il e Arabs arc join^ by 
a common rebeton with the Turk^ and have 
Iwen pohucahy 1 Jcfltif cd vith themfor centunes 


the occidental cant of the dav it had to a„j therefore'’ do not wish to j'cparatc ibetn 
be pretended tint the Syrians and the selves from their fellow believers ^nd brother* 
Arabs were j earning to have the I rcnch *“ * ■’•••••* ion o 

and the Lnj^ish as mandatonea or masters 


in the place of their former suzerains the 
Turkfr Hut telegrams and letters from 
special correspondents pubhahed in the 
papers have reported raids riots «c«lDes 


nrmsincrely to submit to the domination of 
A Caropean nation no matter what form the 
latter s surcramly may assume 

About Tmir Faisal he writes — 

There I* n good deal of talk aboot Finir 
Fa sal That i lays no part m onr denland for 
ip|e(c independence Not onb his throne 


brushes Ac , betw cen the I urapeans and ouM be m danger w ere he to 

the natives pS the opposed parties That consent lohny curtailment of trnbianindcpen 

gives the impression that these raiders Ac denee 


were like those vigorous and imprudent 
patnotswho when their country is con 
quered contmue to give trouble and ace m 
consequence branded as robbers Tlie 
whole truth will perhaps never be 
defisitcl) known or known too late 
In the mean time, we may form ourprov 


More about him follow s 
The Arab Deputy speaks of a sort of 
abortive conspiracy of silence 

l/t Tewp» u Te^ angry becau'e some Tughsh 
newspaper* in (foiro have published reports 
frocil Srna It claims that since the Tfench 
papers have xefra ned from telling what is 


sional conclusions from wliat An Arab bappenmg in Fgvpt the English 

Ti k. .. , _ e keep silent about the «iluation m Bjaai it 

Deputy lias written m the columns of assumes an mr of tcllmgthe Lngli«h Wexaight 
Le Popii/aire, Fthniary lb 1920 giving have made pnblie nil your disgraceful doings in 
the impression that the movement of Egypt, butwc have sot done so outofregard 
xesistaucc is general and nationwide for our alliance Kow wlw do yon not treat us 
Says he — on tl e same footing ’ That paper gives tbe 

, . - , • _ English to understand that opposition to the 

Nora great official organ of France Le hrench is directed equally against the English 

Tenips constantly ^nestle truth of events and it prges tl at the Allies mast maintain a 
that are oecumng in Syria ^olid front in the Near Fa«t— that is a united 

Itgoes without saving that after having front for the purpose of oppress ng the weak 
assured the 1 reach people n tl onsind times a id I elplcss 
that the byrtans are seeking France »t is d fT 

»^cuU for that lournal asfor anv of its i npcrial st Dn this policy of n united front he 

cl eotele to coi fess that the ‘'vrniis tire vigor observes 
ously les gin o fore gii ovenpation . 

For several nionihs such papers lave been , 1,*“** F^^vctlv logical if-vou intend to 

trying to prove to the people whom tbev liave *®**®™,*™ pohey of pobtical bandits but what 

con«antlv deceived that tbe popular protests ** sUindpoint of _tnily French 

agni ist the 1 rcnch, occupation w ere due solely prwcipl« Those d stnrbanecs are not doe to 
to an underground Lnglisb propaganda riiot cour«e there mav hate been 

leg nd IS proved fnhe liy tl^e s luple fact that “jid oE that but they have no con 

rngb‘>li ocei pation IS even more holed by the ’***“cm w th the resistance being offerctl bv the 
Arabs than that of the 1 rcnch and that ibe *** ’Vria to foreign oecnpatton There 

resstance to the 1 nghsh at several tl-iceaan no battles or even heavy Bkimiishcs 

Arab a and Mesopotamia is more obstinate {'“* *"■’* >* because the men in charge the real 
than that which the French lave nnyw^re K^'crs lave never Ccascl to counsel patience 
encountered 5** » ** known what the peace coaference 

In England j ublic Op nion is bcgitmvng to see regard to 'itria. 

there hate been set cral 


through the deceptions ofuts t 
\\hicli has tried to persualeit 


intthc Arabs bloodt encounters of Some of which the 
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Arab-iroter gives brief iccounte 
quote one ns. it brings ont tlie peopi 
attitude toT\ ards Emtr Fa's'll 
AtMrrgemm ^bere the Prenel. 
at the snigestion of a fc;v nnliie 
conceived the odd idea of raisine 
flag over the minaret of the mosque tl 
hvfly 6gbtmg In one of the«=c 
French troops lost ICO hilled ttvo «ion°“ 
several machme guns On .^^tahen 
occasions irregular Arab forces h j 

Stench prison^ but the 
Damascus hastened to return the , , , 
number General Gouroud sent .v 

tahons to Mergeioun to restore 

there hat they nicre unable to advance , 

Tohintecre rushed m from ~ were 

Emir Mahmoud AlFaonr com 

m this state Emir Faisal arrived 
paralive peace ensued because 
ed that Ve -would be in a 
their complete independence 
'-lion, Emir Faisal napnssed bimsdlf «ry 
definitely on this point from the mo . 
amvd at Dsirnt Ue tbns calmrf the peopK 
who had bestin to threaten his °° I'H, 

consented to any sort pf d Pf®*^*^* .ndeocn 
■momtsed in the slightest tlicir claim to pc 


ence 

Lebanon is for tlio most Pfft 
and anil Masalman 'tnditsAdministra 
Council IS tie only body m Syria w>”'hhas 
agreed to a French mandate Mt « 
too does oot want European political 
control ft would be '“‘"“‘I"? fS 
Its opinion of Turkish rule and it P 

ideals The ' Arab Deputy’ writes — 

Ju Lebauoo which is for the than 

Maronite and more Catholic and p 

the Pope himself theFnench aothonties atw ^ 

edto leptace several ciriban faMtioiiarM m 
even judges w ithout *10051111105 
tire Council which is a 5°r* with 

a-scmblv the-c This body P'°fS‘4%beiii 
fepcatlug that even the - 
selves ^ad never presumed to uotb 

■with the local government the 

in that state hnd the and the 

Turks respected the n'^tivc c authori 

independence of local civil and mdit ^ 
ties They asserted that the people of 
did not understand. Frrach -md 

political control bat wnole them 

financial aid to tl c extent that the pe p 
Selves desirvd _ . Co»oc»l 

-v This protest bv the r^v in 

of lUbanon- vvhieh- is the mandate 

Syna that ha-s agreed to a French m^dw 

and has done bo solelv hccau'c it i j 

man was published in 

ted by the Maromtes vvhchisemp > 


ofSeml organ bv 

The French r®P«senta*ives^ t;ierai|on ^ 

eel this piper for bavin- \ where the 

rmS Sdtbe foOOOO Orlbodoa Cbristims 
ofthatprosiace’ w.,i„and to sav We 

r“s 5^e.V°e^Tr"‘temei.ts al tbat . 

The writer states that the Arabs nna 
the Turks are re unifed closer than eve 

and {n\es the reasons 

The «™isticc s « M/°{\S'but 

the prom ses oyhe Points 

■m^er foot, as well as oromtses ofcompletc 
Such a ■^oi'^tionoftbe P L-L to the. Arabs 
independeoce ra Pra,** fS^^remlted 10 rennitmg 
opsom^t Arabs “uUJIie Torhs It 

&";a*.raVoI" few “> 

’°'Th“n follows n story of onental ”,^dn 
lity,’ aisillusiomnent, anil tne 

•’■S' .be a™»bf, “'p*£SeS^ 

Damascos ^ hoped to mamtam 
toty O’*^‘^“7,.!5^ha5lmpleconstabulary 

domestic order with simp^ independent 

Th«y thought „ Furoocan alliance or 

nnderthcprotecnou of ^^uXnot want to 

the League a nd no one will he per 

STto «iS°" ^ 

,.w,yw.tb.ha «»le» wasM^^ 

But BCeujg the gre morethi 


withthe tnlKS 'ihva ^rm 

he able to defend ^ George and 

roent «°*®7Vhich op^cd their eyes to the 

Clcmcuceau which op they wrere to 

kind of §°°ALt deeded to restore ohligatoty 
be treated they deauea w 

“‘“r' "l^SoDO Suig men »U traumd 

country ' 8 b Tnrki-h forces 

dunng the ,’^^fs armed from the German 

“V TbS le?e iTS tte rmnljl Now 

arsenals whir a we ^ g and peoples 

as to the other m aau,br,s 

ara°lOT°aree “Ud thev ?re all armed and 
prospect before France « thus 
dc'icribed 
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It IS prob-ilk tint 1 nncc by intinlaunh 
on army oflSOOnr) men 1 1 Svrn nntbyrpcnt 
iDj; ttniy b lli'^ns of francs '\ill b« obie Jo 
sibJie the Syrian \n5 nil'* 11 it that will not 
fmisli the task Tie internr of tl at country 
boriiers upon other linls irt! al lei by \nlrt 
Kurds and Turls onlbytie immen'c desert 
In starting nionllct ^ ith WOOf) S\nin* 
Trance will Iw innkinR cnem iti of l'' 000 000 
Arabs in the Levant inostofwhom ate arracd 
tribes a\it!iout inclulinf* the oil er Molinm 
raedan peoples who nre speed !j aenninng soli 
darity nn 1 organ ration under tie blown that 
are beai^ dealt them by the Lntenie 

The concluding pangr iph of the article 
is worth quoting 

If you lieheve tl at 1 am exaggerating all 
you faic to do IS to nvcslipate the facts your 
self lint what good will it do to conf rm the 
truth too late ai d after floods of Woo 1 have 
flowed ’ Imperial sm greed of con |oesl— those 
are the thngs that eaa« d the treat War 
where after four years of fj,htng one group 
1 as crushed the other but this aictory han 
cost so dearly that Motors aid raopisshed 
at ke arc invoUed in n common nun it looks 
os if this lesson the most tremendous in b story 
has not taught us 

Tarkojr and Colginm 
In the Aeii Uazell Anniiil for 1920 it is 
stated ( p 5'^B ) 

At to the numbers of Armeu ans as estimate 
IB 189r gave 3 000 000 but the Turk«<h 
massacres of lOOt and lOOn end the whole* 
sale massacre with German cognisance and 
acquiescence during the great war make it 
irafioss ble to gii e any present rel able figure 
It IS not our intention to question the 
accuracy of this statement Taking it to be 
absolutely true the alleged Turkish riiassa 
ere of Armenians cannot have c'^used the 
death of more than 2 900 OOO persons 
These massacres arc stated to be tbe 
■'•^main proof of Turkeys failure to govern 
alien races and the main reason for depnv 
iBg her of pow er over them 

The story of Red Rubber in the Congo 
1 rce (') State as told by Mr Morell is 
known in all the continents Referring to 
it the Aeiv Hepubhe ( Apnl 7, 1920 ) of 
New \ork says You cannot read of 
Belgium in the Congo with its toll of 
10 000 000 Negro Iwcs without feeling 
that there is another side to poor little 
Belgium 

The difference between Turkey nrtfl Bel 
gium then lies in this that Turkey ( let us 


take it for granted ) killed ut the most 
2 000 000 persons of fair complexion pro 
fessing Cliristiniiity, nnd Iklgiuin killed 
10 000 000 jKf'ons of black coinjilcxion 
a>Ijo were pagans Itniav bt ns! cd whether 
it is on account of tins iliiTertncc that 
Belgium continues to be admired but 
nrfangements ha\ c been made for Turkey s 
extinction 

It ought to be made quite clear what is 
exactly meant by ^he pow cr to govern olien 
and subject races It should mean not the 
power so to rule sul^cct countries as to 
enrich the nihng nation, 1 ut the power so 
to rule dependent peoples ns to make them 
free enlightened healthy and prosperous 
If subject peoples remain enslnied and 
mostly illiterate ami poor nod deprned 
of tlicir land and if ntiaibcrs of them ore 
either killed on some pretext or other or if 
they die in large numbers of prevcntible 
epidemics p cor wter year or of rceurruig 
famines it should be understood thnt the 
niters are unfit to rule Judged bv tSis 
standard all the European peoples who 
have taken possession of Africa— and of 
parts of Asia too— must he declared unfit 
to rule alien races Dr U I Burghardt 
Du Bois wntes in his book named Dark 
water Voices from withm the ^cll ’ 


In black Africa to day onlv one scventeelb 
ofibe land and a ninth of the people m Libcna 
aod tbyssm a are approximately ladqicndent 
nltbouck menaced and policed by Luropenn 
capitalism 


everywhere else the rest of the Africans 
Love been depnv cd of their freedom and 
of their land This is a result of the 
ruropcan peoples power to govern 
others ^^ns Turkey’s offence against 
humanity not whitemnnity, worse -than 
this ? 

The Aeu Republic after quoting from 
Dr Du Bois s bool the passage printed 
above writes 

- Africa rule itself the white man 

^ks ? T\ hether he can or not the dr vine of the 
* 1 *’ **? ^he grabbing of 

the best native land by 1 gat act is w efed 
c?ar«Ur as 

ifcf Jl "r 1 ivc done every w here 

from tle^^cst Coast ofAfrea 
^o'yrie* a to tl e di«pair of 



. notes 


Black Africans can certainly rule them- 
selves If left to themselves. At the worst 

they would only fight among 
as thev probably did ^ 

went to Africa, and as the civilised people 
, of Europe did in previous ^ 

recently, and are still doing. In 
fighting never thinned the ran s 
aborigines of Africa and 
European "rule” and colonisation have 
done It is a lie that Europeans went 
to» '^Africa and America n 

those continents ; they went for 
gain.^ 

, , Ireland. 

The situation in Ireland is very 
and getting' day after day. n . . 

statesmen— in the I“t®rests o ’ - ^ 

Empire as they think-st.ll «rnse to 
eolee .the Irish probfcm “ 

.way in which it ^e p;„S,hro®f 

on this subject the Aeiv I? p 
America says - 
Gone are the days when the 

British policy in Ireland * . British 

majority of Inshinea t selMetemil- 

mlo “ft is of no use tultiog ‘f celSe. 

. nation for Ireland,” declares ^ 

Why otno «,e ! '‘Beenu.e ‘h' S* • 

if asked, would say by an ^ Irish 

that they wanted their ‘"dependrn^ ^ 
repubhe.” For America s the 

asserts that “De Valera laa^age 

same claim in exactly the s thfdemard 

• Jefferson Davis did. demand which, 

will never be conceded. U « 

if persisted in, will .* *1.. southern States 
measures of repression as in tne andcr- 

of America.” 1^ th.at plain enoi^SlUc^^ 
standing’ As to wliat l^S ‘ “ xotsoasto 
pccted to do, it »* wc h.vd 

the validity of the analogy. j national 

to coerce the South ^Vhe« were the 

unity, andwc rcestabh«lied i •rIico can 

Irish and 'English one people. ,nna w« 

• they be expected to become one 

Eciio nnswers, ‘‘When 



That °>'i 


Tho “Poico” SDttloment -with 
Turkey. 

Tlie trrms of '>■' '^!„„u“io™Sy 

with TurUr arc B..ch =>" ;' tbe.r 

aS “he anicuB agntast a 


■$ non cMilent. 

w-oSd be fnstififd in matang eoinmon 
with the Muslims, if they do so/reck 
and Tolontnrily and with fnli nnderstand- 

'°®We^wHte“Sber from tie point of view 
of the Muslims believing in the Khilafat, 
nor from the point of view of those Hindus 
” to thidk that as the Muslims have 
to insist on saenficing cows their 
Khilafat ought to be supported. 

Ueve a maa possesses spiritnal authority 
only to the ertent of ins character- nnd J 
°piStnality and pow er to convinee othera 
nnd wc do not believe any nniniaj to be 
more sacred than others..So we write only 
“ora the viewpoint of a believer in inter- 
national mornhty nnd jiistiK, 

The terms menu the practical estmehon , 
of Tnrhev as an independent power, 
they mean that though, EnrOpcans may 
and should rule in nil continents, men of 
Asiatic origin mest not bear sway in 
or iiCsir Europe. • t 

Inthe viceregal message io tiic Indian 
Muslims relating to these peace tenn«>. jt 
issmd: 
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TJjo t'Cfo read eel after the most 

c wful ani anxious consideration of representa 
ti6ns from tlie Muslims, of nit countries and 
TOO bate mj assurance that before commg to 
Its present decisions the Supreme Council bas 
bad all possible regard to those representations 
which have proceeded from the’Muhamnjadan 
subjects of His Majesty m India, 

In Whitakers Almanack for 1920, of 
which the preface is dated Kovetnher 15, 
1919, we read The terms of peace to 
be granted to Turkey have not been 
announced (November 15 1919) but it 
"has been stated by the British Premier 
that countnes freed from Turkisb rule will 
not again be subjected thereto and that 
the entrance to the Black Sea will not 
remain m Turkish custody In the New 
Hazell Annual for 1920 also published 
some months ago it is stated Armenia 
will no doubt be created a separate state 
as the result of the wpr It maj be 
presumed therefore that most if not nil 
the vital portions of the decisions in 
respect of the peace settlements with 
Turkey were reached, not after , but 
before the most careful and anxious 
considcrotion of representations from the 
Muslims of all countries This presamp 
tion IS strengthened by the extracts 
printed below one from a raagaxme 
published in the Far West and another 
from a magaziae pnblished in the Far 
East Dr Herbert Adams Gibbons from 
whom we quote fust has spent many 
fruitful yeare in the near Cast wath 
head quarters la Constantiaopolc and 
for three of those years— namely 1010 
to ion— he was professor of history 
and political ccoaorav in Robert College 
^Constantinople In 1915 his Instorv, 

' The Foundation of the Ottoman Em 
pirc was published This autbonty 
writes in the Centurj Afagaiiiic for Apnl 
1020 p S80 

President Wilson 8 Christmas present to the 
hcllgercots inlOlG was n note ici which the 
warnng nations were asked to stite their 
peace programs On Jaruaty 10 1017 the 

Entente powers hdnded to Ambassador Sharp 
in Pans an ciplcitrenlj m which they openly 
airrmcd tie ob eets they sought by eoatimung 
the war The ninth paragraph of th s answer' 
staled tcstcally tl at the near naslem pOl ey 
of the Pntente was ‘the cnfranchisemeal of 
popalalioas subject to -the bloody tyraanj 


of the Turl s tl ecxpuHion from puropc of the 
Otfoman Empire decidedly alien to Western 
civilizatiotr 

When this reply ivas written, the Entente 
powers were acting in harmony Bv secret 
treaties made in 391C and 1916 the general 
Iiaes of the near Eastern settlement had been 
decided upon Not only m writing hut also on 
a map the Ottoman Empire had beea dm ded 
into -spheres of innucnce by Great Britain 
Erance Russia and Italy There waS no uncer 
tainty in the statement that they intended 
to expel the Ottoman Empire from Europe 
Possession of Loostanlinople and the guardian 
ship of the Bosporus and Dardanelles liad been 
promised to Russia 

Iq the 'irticlc from which the above 
passage has been quoted, it is also said 
There w ill be uo peace in Enrope until the 
attribution of the greatest -prize of the 
war IS made But the greatest prize is Tt 
the same time the greatest problem ’ 

Mr koshihisa Kazuu wntes m the 
Afarch number of the Asian Reneiv' 

A very interesting Sidelight bas been thrown 
upon the Turkish question b^n press despatch 
from Sunteerlanil which states that the text of 
the secret Pact of London which was for the 
first tune dj8clo*ed to the world by the Bol 
stTerits III 1918 contained some slight errors 
and entirely onitted tie clansca providing for 
the complete f/isippcarnnce of fhe iSirAis/j 
Empire fro n the map 

In the 5*ateroent issued bv the Govern 
ment of India explaining the prinapol 
decisions and the reasons for them, it is 
written ' In his reply to the Khilafat 
Deputation the Prime Minister made 
it absolutely clear that Britain had no 
understanding of any sort or kind with 
Russia to the detnment of lurkey ^vl^e^ 
the war bcf^an' (The italics are ours ) 
As the war began in lOI-t and as, accord 
mg to Dr Gibbons the secret treaties for 
the partition of Turkey were made in 
191'»andl91G the Government of India 
are literally correct in saving that no such 
understanding existed nlien the war 
began The Government of India cannot 
w expected to be «o undiplomatic nnd 
frank as to volunteer informatton regard 
ing subsequent understandings or treaties 
"“■‘""weut statement ob-OTvea 
It IS al«o a mistake to suppose that the 
war was a rchgious one or that the terms 
01 peare hft\e been influenced lO any wav 
by religious considerations * Among 



other re-isons, this is probobly 
lunittlthe effects of the clamour rais d be 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ami ofcr 
prelates m Great Bntam. as also of the 
speech made bj Mr Lloyd George n 
August, 1019 in the root®' 
eongratalating General Allen y 
Premier satd 

■The name of General ^ 

remembered as that of the nios j 

maader nho to.ght and non 
most tnumphant cnisides. It “ .Aan 

fortune by his sh.U to bring to “ „f 

enterpns; avhieb absorbed fte cU.tniY 
Enrobe for eenti.nes '"S'* ° oncentmted 

mil tarv streogtli of . 3,0 and a 

for generations “P”” * ® J, fi|,„by achieted it 
Bntisb army under General ^ ^ 

and acli!e\ edit finally 

Paragraph b of the Government stale 
meat runs thus — , .* 1 ^^ 

by tbcPnme Mimstecin liis spe<^ fightiogto 

IMS ^^hen be said Nor are vre o 
destroy and renorvoed lands 

opts capital or of tbe net! ^ ^ p^e. 

of Asia \Iinor and Tius oassage must 

dommantly Turkish larw Mr 

howerer be read v.itb i ,,edonotcboJ 

Lloyd George co^tioued Empire 

lenge tbe race svttb its 

m tbe borne lands passage belweca 

capital at Conslantinopl.f-the s ^ 

ihf Mcditerp«an and 

internationalize on“g Talestmc arc 


rheS««nUondmm..^ 

SshSSsH 

S;%3r=;“5;s 

are Mat ro before publication "c 
sored m „:,^rs before ns to 

have no" /'y, Ocor^ was reported 
ascertain bon Mr Gcar„^^ ^„,„ber to 

havep4aionsbrtad‘heoon^^^ 

Sra^reo'lcro^ 

uaclcsa to unartcl ovc 
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exactly said but it maj beasl cdnliy, 
if Indians haie misuaderstood him to 
have incen a pledge which he did not giic, 
Mr Charles Roberts has made the same 
mistake in England The London eorres 
pondent of the Leader cables — 

Mr Cliarks Roberts untes m tbe Tu“« 

toJay ™dmg the P”bhc that the Indim, 
Musalman sentiment regardmg the Tnrkisb 
Trcatr is based upon the Prime Ministers 
SShm regarding Ibrace Constantannplc ^d 
Tbr& tods la 'srtMmor repeated on F* 
26 last with deliberation by Mr Lloyd 

f “Fl7Srt‘’-Lrgr: 

the British hmpire He demands 
Zt ff^^iere w an to the 

Sare? of breach of laith it ought tobegii en 
j j- that tbe Prime Minister raav regard 
and adds that we mme^^ chooses, bnthehas 
lus c„Si n^pletlge giren on behalf of 

?he nition He concFndef tflt it is incredible 
FbitS a pledge shau'dodl hate been kept 

■"‘Mr“Ge"o°rBe°s spi “ 

Januara 191B Grcecejomed the Miles m 
tieir w ar against Germany m June 1917 
This The dfd on certaip understandings, 
which arc thus described by Dr Gibbons 
m the Ccatur} Jdasazme . 

And then there nns Greece neutral and 
sem hostjrnhcn the secret trcati-s Mere made 
fuTno” an importnat ally imder the iMSe 
kaderthlp of M Nemrelos The (p-eat l-nder 
dd Conitantmople hut he lias 

cmrful to malm It cleat that the Greets ii cre 
SmSd m asp.cmg to the mcorporation ^Thm^ 
The rcMization of this war ^ua 
woSoTdcpnvc C^staatiaoplc of most of its 

‘■“'^'c do no't fmd" consistent ndhetcnce to 
any pnncipk m some of Die ‘erms I 6r 
instance Adnnuoplehns been cut off from 
Tnrkcr in spite of its popalntion hang 
prcdommantlj Turkish, on G.e ptUifogg 
inc plea that • it is onli an island of 
Tiirks separated from the Constantinople 
sector b\ a ret,ion predommautlj* G^k 
It IS impossible to sep irate an island 
such as tins from the temtones b\ ivhjc.h 
thc\ nr« surrounded and trmtore 
It has bem treatcfl as i^rt of IbriKt, 
nndoiadcovcrto Greek sJierauWy, mt/j 
nofatitrc Voi>' of uU:-^^>.rir ^ 
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'vith snccea* tlie business of atlmiatstnition “It was in tfie interests of France that be 
Without outside assistance- asked for Mosul fi e . when as Premier be neffo- 


^ History will record whether the 
JDandates are , really for a temporary 
penod and for the specific philanthropic 
purpose which is pr^essed. Bat we do 
not -understand how and why the prindple 
of nationality -which is applicable to the 
Hedjaz is not applicable to Palestine, 
Mesopotamia and Syria. Are the three 
last-named countries less civilised or less 
odger for self-mle than ,thc Hedjaz ? And 
are Egypt and Ireland less fit for self-rule 
than the Hedjaz ? It would be interest- 
ing to know whether the Hedjaz is lack- 
ing in mineral products, like oil, coal, &c. 

The Mandate for Armenia. 

Reuter’s telegrams from Washington 
state that President Wilson has asked 
'Congress for authority for the United 
States to accept the mandate for Armenia, 
that his message has been^ referred to the 
Foreign Affairs Committees of both 
Houses, and that Republican leaders 
predict that the message will not r^ra 
to the Senate, -Tvhbse Committee, it is 
stated, unanimously oppose acceptance 
of the mandate. We are opposed to man- 
dates in the sense in which they have been 
rexilly and practically understood by tlic 
European mandatories. ^For instance, in 
the Ceniary Mag'azinc article from which 
jve have already quoted, Dr. Gibbons 
says ; 

"Tic FrcBch say franUj- that tier caooot £o 
into tie mandate game except tvicre they sec 
»-eit»-TRr jfi-^ .tnvaelatm* jj*” 
limited capital Tlieir interest in Anneoia is 
confined to tic cotton of Ciicia and copper of 
Arghana.’' 

Take also the following extracts made 
by the London A'afioa from n recent 
speech of Mr. L!o\ d George and a recent 
speech of M. Briand: 

I cannot understand ... iMtbdrairing from 
the more important and tbc_morc prombme 
part of Mesopotamia. Mosul is a country v.ifa 
great novsiiuiticc It has rich o J deposits .. ..If 
-ne did not nndertake the task, perhaps some 
other country wonld . What other country es ill 
undertake that responsible t.isk except Grc.it 
llritain?.. ... Wc siall certainly claim the nght 
to be tic mandatory Power of Mc<opotaroj'x 
including Mosul "—(Air. Llojd Goerge. m the 
Commons, Marth 2otb 1 


tiated the Secret Treaty of 19IC7 on acc6unt of 
its petroleum fields, because everyone knew that 
the future would belong to the nation that 
owned the greatest quantity of petrol. France 
must therefore maiatatn herself in that region." 
— (M. Briand, in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, March 27th ) 

The Aation itself observes : — 

Mr. Lloyd George has saved us the trouble 
of discussing how far our differences over Turkey 
turn on the higher morals of mandates and self- 
determination. In a moment of candour, whfle 
ansnenng Mr. Asquith, he blurted ont the 
truth. \\c arc “out" for oil For our own 
part, with no Celtic blood to help c«, -nc hod 
long ago reached that realistic conclusion. 

- Vnienwebeara statesman talking "maudates, 
we have formed a habit of nuking. Is it oil in 
this case, or coal ? It w.is od that caused ns 
to guarantee the "inteOTtv and independence" 
of Persia." and induced Air- Cburclnil to take 
for the Admiralty- half tKLshares in the company 
which enjoys the concession of the Persian oil- 
field. IttsQSoil, with Mr. Churchill again in 
charge (this time at theWerOIBce), whieh led us 
to claim Mosul and Upper Mesopotamia We do 
not pretend to know whether these x) ells are ns 
fabulously rich as some suppose, and we doubt 
if Mr. George is ngbt in thinking that most of 
them, or the best of them, are near Mosul. 
That is n detail however; undoubtedly there 
is oil round Mosul, and both Paris and London 
know it. Since both the Allies agreed long ago 
to dismember Turkey, the question now presents 
itself, which of them shall have it ? M. Bnand 
may exaggerate when he says that the future 
belongs to the nation which has the most oil. 
Some might -ventunf to nsk timidly x\hether 
courage and a sense of duty, not to mention 
science, may not also be subordinate factors in 
that future xiorld wliicli the Allies are shaping. 
But let ns agree that oiF wiir count IVell, ire 
have got Burmah and Persia, not to mention 
Lower Mesopotamia (where also, ive believe, 
there is much oil) and some as yet undefined 
rclatloa to the Transcaucasian field ; France 
wants a share. 

lo our last tssHC w c printed a Reuter’s 
telegram in which one reason for the 
League of Nations declining tlie mandate 
for Armenia -was st.ited to be that it 
•‘implies heavy financial and militarv 
burdens," or, in other words, it would be 
a losing job, not a Incrative one. 

Alandates ha\ ing to he understood in 
the light of passages like the above, wc 
do not wantany country to be placed under 
a maudaton*. UutifArmenki must have 
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a mandatory it is best that it should lie 
Amenca Tor her modern record of her 
relations with dependent or defeated 
peoples 13 far better than those of the 
European powers The follo-wing passage 
from Dr Gibbons ? article in the Centarj 
Magazine will show Americas fitness for 
being a mandatory — 

■\\e are the richest nation of the w Orld with 
boTinilless resources our man power Tirtnally 
intact a great navy and nil the money and 
niatenaU needed m the near East available 
V, ithout dclaj We cannot pkad that the pro 
position of a mandate is an nnovation against 
our inst nets incompatible w itb our instittitions 
and likely to lead ns into entirely new paths 
This would be true only if wc took the mandate 
as the trust of a supfcr state which would have 
the privilege of tell ng us what we should do 
and how we should do it But our Senate 
resen at ons provide against tl at We are able 
to volunteer oi r aid in reeonstrueting near 
Eastern countr es with handsfree and with no 
violation of 0 r sovereignty This we have 
already done in tl e Phil ppmes and Cuba \Tc 
have made a success of tn i sort of work botli 
from a tnT tary and avUian point of mcw 
under conditions vastly more difficult than 
would ha^etobe faced now in the near East 
Pnblw. opinion d d not protest against our 
constractwe admit istratwe and educational 
work in the Phil ppmes. We are proudoftbe 
years ih Cuba after the war with*ipaia We 
bate done well bv Porto ftico We hear no 
widespread cmictsm of the netmties of our 
Go%er inient in 11a tl and San Domingo If we 
haveplaied a r le in the far Last why not in 
tl I near East ’ To tl e argument that we have 
no interests there there is the niKwer that 
this b g brother w ork 1 at to l>e done and 
that wc arc the only nation that can do it 

Mr Montagu’s Despatch on tho 
Huntor Comnutteo s Report 

We have not received the Huntci 
Committee s Report nor the despatches of 
the Government of India and of the 
Sbcrcrti^ oi' State thereupon tor tfioagfi 
we arc liable to all the pumsboicnts and 
indignities which the police ’and tlic 
cxeaitire niav according to the law s inflict 
upon editors wc arc not entitled to receive 
ail thepubhciilions WliicliGovcrnmentscnd 
gratis to tlic daily and in some coses to 
the weekly pajers However wefiavereod 
what vve telievc 13 the essential portion of 
Mr "Montagu s despatch reprodaced in 
the iiajjcrs That nlonc is suffcicnt to 
cnabli. anj reader to i.oiKTmJc that the 


London D^:/r Ilcrild is right m holding 
that ‘ the [raajoriH ] Report is a fairly 
comprehensive whitewash of cveryhoo} 
concerned The majority report is «ugned 
by tlie European members and the 
minority report by the Indian members 

The bombing of unarmed crowds and 
peaceful villagers irom aeroplanes is held by the 
majority to have been invaluable The gentle- 
man who careered about witli armOnred train 
turning guns on the vjllarers who were not as 
far ascvidencc shows doioganjtl ing wrong is 
commended by the majority for liis promptness 
and decision Tor the rest there ts some very 
mdd cntieisni of the crawling order and of other 
eaecsses such as Cdlonel Johnson s treatment of 
students but excuse is found for the young 
officers who were acting under orders — T/ie 
DMtr Herald as cabled to the Bomtny C2ironie/f 

Mr Montagu sdcspatch aloae convinces 
us that the followriag paragraph from the 
Datlj Herald cabled to the Bombay 
Chromcle docs not contain any undeserved 
condcmpatioD 

the Massacre at Jail anwala Dagh sent a 
thnllofhorrora9rossthe whole world It has 
won international notonetv and lovers of 
fre^om m every coiintrv will look eagerly for 
an indignaut repudiation of this horror Dut 
they will not find it The European Majority 
on that Committee cons ders that General Dyer 
was guiUy Of n grave error not because he 
began slaughter but because he let it go too far 
A wh (T of grope shot would have served but 
he cxceededTiis ration of fngUtfiilne«s and erred 
gravely The majonty is entitled tojts opinions 
on the nature of the error but we have snflcient 
faith in our fellow men to behevc that this 
opinion will not be jiop lar lu our view this 
astovimling decisiou will tonstitntc as blacl a 
stam upon the record if this couutrj as the 
cniDC it condones It’is the fnal step m tl e 
moral degrndatiou of British impenni sm for 
it shown that our Militarists commit atrocit es 
in a temper and that our Bureaucrats cxcu*e 
tliCQi in cold blood The ruthlessness of the 
<nf&«.ar vipnnlW Sy- rffir «rdaoreiVOTicss ot't'dc 
verdict 

To damn with faint prajse is n fami 
bar phrase Mr Montagu's despatch 
ihould mal q the art of w armlj eulogising 
with faint censnn. equally familiar 'Where 
censure is administered it is done m a very 
rountahout and diluted form but the 
praise ahvavs conics out straight and 
strong General Dver has been read a long 
lecture Hut one is also told 

That ErgidcrJic eral Dyer displajcd 
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ionesty of panose and unflincbins adbcrcnce 
to nis conception of his dnty cannot for a 
moment be questioned. ‘ 

has he ■ after all been really 
punished ? We think not. For Mr. 
Monta^ ■writes to the Viceroy ; 

.You have reported to tns that the Coni- 
-~>mandcr-xn-Chief has directed Brigadier-General 
Dyer to resign hi'< appointment ns Bngade 
t-ommaoder and 'has informed him that he 
WMld receive no farther employment in India, 
that yonhaie concurred. I appro>c this 
decision and the circumstances of tfaeca*<ha\e 
Wen referred to the Army Council 
^ So Dyer has neither been dismissed nor 
forced to resign his cotnmission. He ayiII 
enjoy his pension, and he may in addition 
itccire.some liigU military appointment 
" He is precluded from further employment 
onfy in India. All tins would really mean 
■pfoniotion, and onr guess is that he would 
tcoeire this sort of promotion 
The only - criticism to which Mr. 
Montagu subjects Sir Michael O'Dnwer is 
the following : 

It follotrs from what has been s.nid in earlier 
paragraphs that oa certain pionts ansing out 
of this enquiry His Majesty's Government do 
not regard Sir Michael O' Dwyer as immune 
from criticism. Thus they cniinot endorse the 
uaqanhfied approval which he aecarded^ on In- 
sumcicQt informatioa to the action of Brigadier- 
General Dyer at JatlianwoU DagU and they' 
think it unfortunate that he did not adhere 
at the time to his first impulse to withhold 
both praise and blame on a patter with which 
as a civil officer he was OQt in thceirconJst.nJCes 
directly concenjcd The motives which evidently 
prompted him to adopt another attUude and 
to maintain tint attitude siib^cquciiUy and in 
the light of fiilke UnowJedge are Icssopeo to 
cnticisnt 

Secoadb.the opinion .already crprc.sscd on 
the. application oj martial law procedure to 
certain tri-aU must be taken as applying to Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer in 50 far as he was personally 
re«poa5ib!e for the action in question - 

With tliis slioutd be compared the fol- 
lowing glowing panegyric : — 

. .thev [His Majestv’s Government) are 
fully coaMTiou* of the ditTieulties of the aitoation 
with wlueh he was faced. ^ CqTi«piracy. the 
activity of crernyageRts, tlie ri«c in the fo«t of 
living and the Kcve<=rity,of fumi-hingthclnilk 
of the vii«t number of recruits for the Indian 
Arejr whuh the lu-cd* of the Bmpirv required, 
ttougli fortunately powerless to disturb the 
loyalty o! the iiroilnee as ft nhok, f.iu«erl ce>3s- 
t.iiJt aaxictv Jl roi'gbout fcjs Sena-fif office Tfc-vt 
' »/ '*• 


term is now closed, a long and honoured con- 
nection with India Headed, and Ills M.ajesty’s 
Governraeut desire here to pay a tribute to the 
great energy, decision and courage which Sir 
Alichacl O’Dw'ycr brought to his task througli 
a period of erception.ll difficulty .ind to express 
their apprecj.'ition of bis sen ires. 

Mr. Montagu has not even a single 
word of mild criticism of bombing the 
unarmed civil population who were not 
eotfaged in doing anything r\ roo^ and who 
belonged to a loyal sabject province. He 
simply says 

B«t m futareexphcit orders must be required 
for the eaiplovaicut of anned aircraft in such 
emergencies these orders should be issued id 
wnliog by a civil .authority and should autho- 
n«e only a limited amount of bombing and 
mtfehine gunfire to be employed to overawe 
mobs which are, so far as the airman can 
judge. nctanlJy engaged in crimes of violence. 
The Gbremmeot vvjJ] see to it that instructions , 
on these hues are issued as soon as possible. 
They regrctfiiUy agree with Lord Ilnntcr'a 
Committee that the instruction issued to the 
airmen who visited Gujranwala on this occasion 
left /nacJi to be desired in precision. 

Yet bow hard the British people tried to 
make the world believe that the Germans 
werederifs becatise tliey bombed the civil 
population of a country x\nth which they 
ii'cnf at war I 

Mr. Montagu surpasses himself in the 
utimixed and glowing eulogium which he 
pronouuccsoa Lord Chelmsford Says he 

In conclusion, I nni glad to hav e this op- 
portunity of assuring kour E’scellency of the 
5ea<eof obligation which His Majesty's Govern- 
jnent feci to you personally for the manner ia 
which you have fnluUed your high trust. Great 
ns IS always the burden borne by the Govemor- 
Gcucral of India, worldwide circuTustanceS have 
combmed to lay upon you a degree of anxiety 
such as has only at long ifltenals f.tllcB apon ‘ 
any of your illustrious predecessors, JJJs 
Majesty’s GoTcmiaent desire that vou should 
be fortiGwi by the know ledge th.it they contimie 
to repo^ the fullest conCdcnce in Your llxcelleu- 
cy’s discretion, inspired as they feel certain it' 
bos constantly been by the si.igle aim of the 
good of the people', whose CovmuBcijt is 
committed to your charge. 

Fu!«omc flattery could scareely go far- 
ther with any decency- Licking the dust of 
Lord Chelmsford's feet, figuratively of 
course, would hare been worve, but it 
could not l)C expected to be done ; though 
crawling on all fonr.s -roayjlK.* considered 
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an flppropnate ^ct of eipjatiou for mMljr 
criticising tlie crawling order ' 

Ixird Chelmsford IS the public serraot 
whose recall along with that of Sir 
Michael 0 Dwjer was wanted bj the 
Indian National Congress the roost re 
present atue gathering m India VrvTuoTe 
than one provincial conference and many 
most representative newspapers In 
consequence the tlieory that the more an 
officer IS condemned by the public the more 
IS he appreciated bv the powers that be 
has receued one more illustration 

The belief w hich inspires the conclusions 
recorded in Mr Montagu s despatch is 
thus described bi the great believer — 

Tl e conclus ons here recorded have been 
inspired in the mam bj the hel ef that the chief 
duty which \ es upon H s Ma e«tT s Goiemmeot 
and the Governmeat of Ind a m util sing the 
report IS not primar ly to apportion blaroe to 
mdtviduaU for wliat has bcea done amiss or to 
MSit penalt es upo I them but rather to prevent 
the Tacnrrenee m the future of occason for 
blame or regret should unfortunate eircums 
tances e%er produce again n s tuation each as 
that which occurred in India in the spring 
of IJIO 

But pray how can the recurrence in tlie 
futnre of occasion for blame or reg«t 
( mind it 13 only blame or regret, penalties 
or remorse under ao circumstances ) be 
prevented unless on the present occasion 
in addition to the adoption of the steps 
suggested blame is apportioned dearly 
and definitely to indiMduals and penalties 
are visited upon them ’ Mr Montagu has 
a conception of his duty wliicli must be 
verj pleasant to the masters of India 
cupheinisticnll} called public sen nnts 

Unead r General Dver jnarcl ed h s troops 
bnch to Pam llagh The reasons giien by 
Cencraf tfyer ibr the * i cnlj an f duration of 
his fire are staled as fallows iiv b s written 
tatemeiit turni«hcd to the Ccneral Staff (irth 
nduia Divison) and subsequently lail before 
Lord U inter s Cotnrailtee t\e cannot be very 
jraie unless we be posw-ssed of a greater fear 
I had cons dcred the matter from eicrv point of 
new Vj dutrnnd mymf! tnry insluicts tolil 
nc to fre My con^imce wns also clear on 
.1 at peat hat fared me wm what on the 
norrow would be tl e Dauda I aaj (tl s 
■shicli mar be lran«l ited as bludgeon army 
vas the nane given to tbrmsclves by the not 
r« la Lahore) I f red aad continued 


To a representatn e of the Dailr 
Dyer has snul something similar 
WIint would have happened if I had not 
shot ? I and tny little force would hare bcCT 
swept away like chaff and then what would 
havchappened ’ 

Bat tn lus oral evidence this brave liar 
said that the crowd could have been dts 
persed without firing, but it would have 
come back not to sweep him and his little 
fonx away, but to laugh at lum ' 

If owing to the murder of less than a 
dozen Englishmen and the^destmction of 
some public property and communications 
in a very few places m the Panjab which 
took place and ended in the coarse 
of a few days without recrudescence, the 
Panjab could be regarded as in a state of 
rebellion and humamtj staggenng steps 
taken in that belief Ireland must be con 
sidcred in a state of defiant extra super re 
hellion For murders destruction of police 
barracks and other public propertv, raids 
on dwellings seizing of arms cattle drives, 
various forms ofterronsm preaching of 
rebellion, L.c , have gone on there for 
months if not years and the situation is 
getting still wrorse There have been 
something like pitched battles too There 
IS and has been for a long time therefore, 
clearly reason for greater fear* la Ireland 
than there was mthe Panjab \ct has 
any British General been ' very brav e ' in 
Irdaod asDyervvas at jallianwala Bagh ’ 
No Dyer was 'very brave , not because 
there was great fear of the people but 
because there was great contempt for the 
people for their politically semle condi 
tion for their armlcssness and the defiaent 
manhood which these cause or imply He 
knew that liowiier atrocious and brutal 
cftwA-f ic icneeiJ rrof itar any 
reprisal or retaliation on the pirtofthc 
people Neitlier fnghtfulness nor retaha 
tion therefor an. desirable No niilitarv 
officer in Ireland is 'very brave' like 
Dntisli officers know from 
tw history of Ireland that a massacre 
like tliat at Jnlhanwnla Dagli would 
not raw dow-n the Insh but would only 
l« followed by -lavage retaliation Tor 
Uiis reason British poluy itr Ireland is 
at present mainly preientivc remedial, ' 
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concilintoty, with some repression not 
Counting to savage vindictiveness In 
Qis statement placed before bis military, 
sapenors and the Hunter Committee Dyer 
’ spoke of “the least amount of firing v.hich 
would produce the necessary moral and 
^despread effect,” &c. In other v.*ord«, 
he wanted by frightfolncss to terroriscand 
1 vow down the people. Such “moral effect” 
IS not sought to be produced in Ireland, 
bemuse Ireland is not politically helpless, 
as in touch with the world powers, is not 
^ armless, and is therefore not as emascii- 
^ lated as India No. Dyer was not “rcr3' 
brave.” IJe xvas icry brutal and 
vlndrctive and . ^ cry cov. ardly, that being 
the result of the “environment.” 

'' •lalianTO’ala Bagh MemorlaL 
That leads us to say that we feel 
that we have said in our last issue all 
that from our point of %ie\v can be 
said in favour of a memorial at Jalian* 
wala Bagh. But we also feel that, as we 
were not and arc not enthusiastic, our 
Note mast have read in parts like a bit of 
special pleading. Where neither the slay- 
ers nor the slain displayed any of the 
_ higher qualities or human beings, it 
was not possible for us to fed or 
simulate enthusiasm for a memorial. 
In our category of the higher qualities 
of human Iwings, we do not include 
either the devilry of Dyer or the 
ferocious vindictiveness and terrorism of 
the Sinn Feiners. It'U’ouJd be cstremeJy 
cow ardly on our part, sitting safely iu a i 
^ chair, to judge an unarmed gathering 
thrown into a state of panic by sudden xmd 
unexpected deaths and danger of immiaent 
death, particularly as we cannot, to our 
shame, claim to be courageous ourselves. 
But journalistic duty i 9 very exacting and 
should be performed even at the risk of 
being misjudged and misunderetood. 
Therefore we Say in all humility, that just 
as shooting down unarmed people does 
not make us enthusiastic, just as we do 
not adnjire retaliatory savagery, so hemg 
shot down like sheep does not appeal to 
• our sense of the heroic Even unarmed 
' Indian crowds ha%e been known on 
some comparatively recent occasions to 


stand Cre bravely and attempt self defence, 
for some minutes at least. \ passage ia 
Air, Montagu’s despatch, on whiph be 
ought to he complimented in spite of the 
anti climax in the order passed on Dyer, 
shows clearly tliat numbers of petsbns 
assembled in Jaliauwala Bagh were hot 
guil^ of even the slightest technical 
offence, and had the full right of self- 
defence. A portion is quoted below. 

There can be no doubt tbit large nnmbeTs of 
people in the assembly, many of whom were 
visitors to the citj from sarroundmq villages, 
were Ignorant of the existence of his procla- 
mation and the danger which they ran by 
attending the gathering The proclamation 
nas pubJjsbfcl w only a portion of tie eifjr, 
that portion being some distance from the scene 
of the meeting, and no warning of any Lind was 
given before fire n as opened. 

It ts always easy to he wise and brave 
after the event and at a safe distance It 
IS also futile now' to suggest what the 
gathering ought to hate done, and it 
would be presumptuous, too, on our part 
to make any such suggestions But still 
the possibility of some attempt at self- 
deTescejs not unimaginable— at least the 
facing of deatli calmly and bravely is not 
unimaginable. W’e say all these things, 
because it is only the difficult but not 
impossible which, if achieved, is considered 
manlike, and is enthusiastically commemo. 
rated. On occasions of panic, if the more 
able bodied males do not lose their 
presence of mind and are ahle first of all 
to make efforts for^ the safety of children, 

‘ women and old men, such conduct is 
appreciated all over the world and is also 
prodnetive of not more casualties than if 
all are panic stricken 

The late Dr. M. N. Ohdedar. 

By the death of Rai Bahadur Dr. 
Alabeadra N^th Ohdedar, Lucknow, the 
United Provinces and India lose a worthy 
private gentleman, an Tionourablc 
professional man of great proficiency and 
skill, and a courageous and pahHc-spirifed 
citiren He was an alumnus of the Lahore 
Medical College, and, entering Govern- 
ment service in the U. P. as an assistant 
surgeon, rose to be a civil surgeon. By 
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liis public nctiTitiES iifKr retiremtnt he P“P“= 


‘imS'Me for h.s Ea. Eahaaon.h.p rales about the cooncils of other prOY.nce> 
nraas urcsident one year of the H P too Eat the rules relitiOK to the Legisla 
social ^contcrenee nnd^ in another tear live Sssmibly and tlie Louncil 

i,anf nf the nohtical conference of which are pan Indian bodies have so far 
iJ^nrilso electel to received inadequate attention This fact 


tlint nroTince He’ was also electel to rccened inadequate 

session of the all India shows that Colonel Wedgwoods warn 


preside o\er _ 
medical conference Tecentlj he was a 
Nationalist candidate for election to 
the reformed U P council but retired 
from the field in fat our of his friend 
Pandit Jagat Narain who belongs to 
another camp This was only to be ex 
pectecl of a man who was so patriotic so 
chn alrous and so loyal a fnend as he 
He was for tears assistant surgeon 
in Allahabad and dunog some of those 
years we were in that city We were 
acquanted with him but were not m 
terms of fnendsbip with him he being 
about 10 years sen or to us His w orthy 
brother Mr Devendr xnatl Obdedar we 
could and can claim as a Irieod We 
hotteter knew enough of Dr Ohdedat in 
bis professional captcity nad’ m bis family 
and social relations to be able to respect 
bun The development of the civic and 


to Indians to be on guard against the 
provincialising tendencies of the Reforms 
of which Mr St Nihal Singh wrote in 
our last April issue was not unnecessary 
TJbeway in which some persons and pa 
pers ha\ e discussed the p^o^ mcial financial 
settlement proposals of Lord Mestons 
committee aUo show s that the forces w hich 
mal e for nationalisation require to be 
greatly strengthened especially in view of 
the impetus gnen bj the Government of 
India \ct to the superficial provincial 
patriotism which some men mistake for 
the r<;al thmg As/odian patnots wc ought 
pnmanlv to see and suggest and do what 
would be for the good of the whole of 
ladia Even the smallest bit of service 
done to a village which does not injure 
another village or take away any advan 
tage from it may be All India service 


political aspects of bis character was of Aspronneial patnots we should do all 


later date than our stay at Allahabad 
but we read tbereoi in the papers and 
honored I m tlieretor 
The Enlarged Indian Legislatures 
TAe Garelte of ln<Jta dated May 8 
1920 contains the rules relating to tlie 
provincial Icgislativ c counc Is winch have 
been framed under tbe Government of 
India Act and submitted for the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council 
\\ith the schedules etc they cover 
exactly one hundred-pages of the Gazein. 
The next iss le of the Gmetie contains 
the rules relating to the Legislative Assem 
hly and the Counc 1 of State which have 
been made under the Government of Ind a 
Act and submitted for the sanction of the 
Secretaf) of State in Council With the 
schedules S.c Gev cover 82 pages of the 
Gazette 

The new^^apers ol ev cry province winch 
has a living press have d «cus«cd m some 
detail the rnlcs rclatm"- to the council of 
the prov act to which they belong A few 


that we can for the good oT our province 
the good of all sections of the people 
dwelling in it without envy mg the real or 
supposed good fortune of anv other pro 
Vince or w ishing that some of i^ts real or 
supposed advantages should be lessened 
Itcannotbe discovered on wbatpnn 
ciples the niimcncal strength of the 
different provincial councilsfias been^xed 
For instance the biggest provincial unit 
the U P istohave a smallcrcouncil than 
Madras Wc make this cOmpanson as 
any council may be enlarged without 
making any other council smaller than 
it IS anl therefore the comnarisoa will 
not give rise to any provincial jealousy 
Madras is certainly more literate than 
tlie U r but literacy does not quali 
fy for the right to elect or be elected 
Moreover tbe U P does not require 
proportionately less public servants per 
r®P dalion than Madras because 
Uie fi^cris more iH terate than tl e latter 
Members of legislative councils are unpaid 
public servants If a big provmce requires 
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•'many jjald public servants iu proper- taken a secb'onal instead of a '^national” 
^tion toits sire and popnlation, it would \icnr of their iaierests, separate repre- 
require a proportionatclj* iarge number sentation mast be considered _to have 
of these unpaid public servants, too; ' ' 

otbersvbe the duty required to be done by 
^ them could not be properly done. There 
are difTerent standards ot a sort of property 
or tax-paying qualification m diflerent 
provinces.' It may be thoaght, therefore, 
that the mimbcrs of elected members m the 
dtfierent provincial councils may ba\ebecn 
fixed with reference to tJie revenues demed 
from the difierent provinces. But fhatniso 
does not seem to lie the case The follow- 
ing table shows the populations of the 
chief provinces according to the census of 
1911, the land revenue, which bthe prin- 
cipal soiirceof revenue, contrihutcd by each 


come to stay for some time. We shall 
be satisfied jf, so long as it continues, 
the dhTtfcnt /af//aa constituencies, whether 
Moslem, Sikh, Christian, General, Land- 
holding, Labour and Commercial, return 
the ablest aud most patriotic members 
the\ can find. It is not every day 
Of m every session of a council that 
the representative of a sectional consti- 
tuency will have questions specially con- 
cerning his electors to deal with, , For the 
most part it is questions of common inter- 
est and importance that all elected mem- 
bers will have to deal with. And it is 
only those members who will he able to 


province in lOlB—l-t, and the number of deal with such questions with xoformation 


councillors to be elected by each province. 
PfOlSnctt, Population in Ijrdreie- Noel elected 
m'UiORS. rue m members. 

Madras 4141 373'>S94S oS 

uoinbav ipb; j&wiJj «6 

, 45‘4S iSw35J7 US 

Bihar &, 0/iS« 34*4‘7 t^39?t99 7P 

L’. P. 47 >«> 

Panjab tggj sopiji-ji 6? 

Burma . is 11 46507377 ?6 

C. P. 13 pi J 37 I 73 J 9 54 

Assam b 71 7»So358 39 « 

Thus the numbers of the elected members 
in the diffemt provinces are neither propor- 
tionate to their population nor to the 
land rerenoe contributed by them. In both 
population and land revenue the U. P. tops 
the list. But it is not to get the largest 
number of elected members. Similar re- 
marksmoybemadewith regard to the other 


and ability and in a liberal spirit of 
patriotism who will be able to command 
respect aud be influential and nseful. 
Sectional constituencies should, there&re, 
note that if they return narrow-minded 
bigots with not much information, intelli- 
gence, ability and patriotism, such 
members will only bring discredit on their 
constituencies. We shall expect nominated 
Indian members, too, to be patriotic and 
to work hard. 

What we have written above should 
make it clear to all classes, communities, 
or sections of the people which have got 
special and separate representation that 
they should try earnestly by education 
and other means to raise the level of 
iotelligence, ability, public spirit and 


pTONniiewf; A^,pvWvtoir.mimJw’‘JiLnwr»h.w inwtviwtiamauiinig'fc^'iirywVcy; 


per million inhabitants, say 4 or 5, bad 
I'ecn fixed as the numbertobe elected, that 
would have been an easily understandable 
principle. The numbers, too, could not 
have been complained of as too large for 
the . provinces. The population of the 
Cnifed Kingdom is -15 millions. Its House 
of Commons alone has TOT members. The 
United States of America has a population 
* of 100 millions ; its House of KepresCnta- 
tives consists at pr^ent of 435 members. 
We have wntten repeatedly against se- 
"parate repreSentatioa of classes and com- 
'mnnities according to creed, race, interests, 
&c. But as the parties,j»''Ctfncenied have 
90H-14 


Anglo Indians have chosen to make , 
common cause with the European birds of' 
passage. Had they understood their true 
and lasting interests, they w’ould have 
thrown in their lot with the children of 
the soil, which they also really are. A day 
will come when they will see the error of 
their ways and try to retrace their steps. 

Situated as they are, Europeans think 
thattliey cannot but be narrowly ‘Selfish 
even at the expense of the iuteresfe of 
Indians Bat it is possible Tor them, too, 
to be inspired with Indian patriotism. 
In the long run that would be most 
paying, too. 
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'll present thiy oiil 1 generally Ri Ic 
with the buiLaticnc) and oppose thfi 
political education ilandccononiie progress 
of Indians the larger their representation 
the greaWr must be our loss anti our 
(h{rciiUics “llic total n imlicr of Furopcan 
menibcisis to be in Madras 5 m Bombay 
( ID llcng il 18 in the I P in the 
Iiinjab _ in IJurma 1 in C i' 2 and in 
\ssani l^ngnl has most re ison to lie 
nsharac 1 and most reason to bt afraid 
Of a!i In li uis Bengali* hut dloated 
Ibeir province to be the most CKtensivclj 
anlinteusnelv njI ited bj Eiiropcviis 
and noai they t Btngahs) must uoler 
stand that those who allow themselves 
to be econom eaiU exploited must ilso 
put up with the decrease f their political 
influence and power 

In the Legislatue Absembly for the 
whole ol Indi i it is propose 1 to have 10- 
elected members From the sclu doles it 
appears that Madras is to have 1C of 
tliese members Bombay IQ Bengal 1C 
the United ProMaces lo the Pamab 12 
Bihar and Onssa 12 the Central Provinces 
5 Assam 4, and Durina*4 One persoh shall 
he nominated as the result of an election 
held in Berar •« 

The Council of State for the whole of 
India IS proposed to be given 31 elected 
members. Of these 5 are to be returned hr 
Madras 6 by Bombay, G by Bengal 5 by 
the United Province^! 2'’abythe Panjab 
SVa by Bihar and Onssa 1 by the Central 
Provinws 2 by Burma, 1 by Assam and 
1 shall he a per8on,nomiaated as the result 


Of the bigger provmcts the gcoerjl 
constituencies members from Bcngil imJ 
lie the utal cst in niinjbc” Tliercforc, Ben 
gal ought to rttiirn from these coustitucn 
cicsvery able men But no endeavour is 
perceptible m that direction In fact in jio 
province is there any mdicntion totnhe 
the elections to tlie Legislative 
and the CouikiI of State seriously The 
lists of candidates so far publislicd, as far 
isthev have f illen under our notice re 
late to the provincial councils .^ot that 
we regard the two alllndia legislative 
Chambers as great concessions or boons 
But ns for years many able Indians hare 
found no better vv ar to spend iheir time 
lutlnn to beeohic members of the Indian 
legislativ c council,, flicrcls no reason wbv 
under somdwhat improrcd chances of^ 
greater usefulness these gentlemen or their 
liLc should not seek election to one or otbcc 
of the two chambers Tlic GovTfnaent of 
India should not be immune oeven from 
enheism— for popular control there will t>e 
none— m the tw o cliambcrs 

Except in Madras U P , nuil Bihar and 
Onssa lie sectional constituencies wall 
return a larger number of members to 
the two chambers than the general cou 
stitueocics It 13 therefore die bounden 
duty of the Indian electors forming the 
constituencies to elect the very 
c j patriotic men they can 

hnd The Miilinmmadans the Sihbs the 
IniUau Merchants and landholders have 
an onerous duty to discharge It is to 1« 
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state lcg..latures AUthe states areneither 
equal m-ircti, nor eqaal-m point of ^Innn 
ton or eicalth But ench state choo^s n 
numlierof represcnlntires f"*- 
Seprcsentativcs in proportion 
ton To tto Senate each state returns 

two members jrrc=pecti\e of sire nt p P 

tion The Imlmn LegisHtiie Assei^w 

and Council of State should hare toen 
thus constituted In Sw iterland also 

each canton returtis tw o membefs to tnc 

State Council irrcspeetiic of 
population and to the National Conn 
cil a number of delegates in 
its population — one dcputi 
20,000 of the populatton 
; Chemical Services Committee. 

The rety first thing which the Chemical 
Sen ices Committee ought to h^ 
do m their report is to ctoiinee the public 

thataChemicaISera.ee IS re luired^ 

fo/g'S?tS'that snchl s'en ice m " 

„„1 Thepresident says m hm 

Service 

f nnfiarent -The ^ olumc of e\ idcoce 
hSTotbe?ii.pubhshca nor -.ny extracts 

^'rcfcm?g^ to their first term of 
naiueh to consider whether an all ladia 
Chemical Scn.ee is the best 
suitable method of 

cuWes and dcfiaencies pointed out by 
tii Indian industrial Commission the 
Committee simply say A P j 

tion of the avntten evidence IS so d'hmtela 
in favour of the formation of a 
. .Senicethat the Committee las “5™™" 
the purpose of their report that 
Onestiontio 1 -of their remit could he 
answered rn the nfiinintiae It is not 
stated who overe the men who jgavc this 
large proportion of the wntten eaidence 


••‘SJS;;..— — r. 

,s opposed “> ™ Kesenrch We sec 

'■“‘iZJS.t ar^umiafs ol the following 
most cogent , g ^Pom are 

Bomboj “ , ^g;,.,jjoment of Bnrffla 

|rS||to^arpTtectr“f 

Agncultural Bahadur Professor 

Punjab KaiB H ms ^ 

Dacca Colleg . ^ Benares Hindu 

professor 

-Tif^iblic Jcstruttion XJmted Pro\antcs 
'j H O Kershaw Professor of 

Cbem«try Presidfacy College Madras 
We cauMt therefore essime rnth the 
? „„ft«i that a Goveinracut Chemical 
fe”rr.re must be created as the best means 
fr mdustrial development In fact wc 
uredSdedly oppored to the creation of 

'"^rare'told the service must he 
recreited maialv from Ind.au sources 
ttaCtis important to know the number 
®f !irrmts to tlie four classes into which 
rte'ttlm.earserv.ee has been divided 
and how manv of them ate expected 
?o be recruited from Indian sources 
Souvlieieu the expression recruits from 
Sdnn sources is not ident.rf walb 
Sits who ate Indians - Kecniits 
fiS Indian sources Will inctele non 
tohans employedin India If nil public 
“ants from the Viecrav to the aallsga_ 
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chowUdars \\ ere taken into account, it 
could 1)c truthfully said that the public 
scmces tn India arc jnostly reemited 
from Indian sources. Yet' the actual fact 
is that the more and most important 
positions of trust, re«ponsibility, control 
and initiati\e arc m British band*. 
Similarly, as is apprehended and expected, 
the niajonty of the Indian recruits would 
consi«t of Indian chemists np|5ointcd to 
class (T), Tu , "Assistant chemists recruit* 
ed direct from Indian uniTcrsities.^’ That 
would neither be just, nor benefiaal to 
India. 

The four clashes are as follows: (1) Che- 
mists recruited to the service from outside 
India, (2) Chemists recruited in India to 
the service, (3) Assi«t.int Chemists 
recruited direct from Indian Universities, 
and (4) speaalists recruited temporarily 
for the development of particulanodustries 
Of these, classes (1) and ( 1) will be clearly 
oondndians, (3) clearly Indian, ‘and (2) 
may consist largely or entirety and will 
certainly consist in part of non-Indians. 
For we are told io pp IG 17, "Fortunately 
the war has produced a number of 
Chemists of the type rc<iuired as Research 
IKrectors , There are some such men in 
India.. " Most probably these men are 
all Europeans and they will be appointed 
to class (2) as "Chemists recruited in 
India to the service.” 

I Thisgncsnn idea of the prospects of 
Indians in the service. \Ye may be 
mistaken ns regards details But it is 
perfectly clear that, should the Service lie 
created, Indians will be confined to the 
, lower posts for at least the next 23 years. 

As we are opposed to the formation of 
the Service itselfi wc are not inclined to 
examine the details of the Report. The 
committee tbcniselrcs say that their pro- 
posals forpay, pension and allow ni)ces,A.c., 
may possibly appear to be more generous 
than those hitherto in vogue So they 
are; they are extravagant, as shown ra 
the article in this issue cm the Report. A 
Government which cannot find money to 
advance scientific education, ought not' 
to be able to find money on a lavish scale 
for the proposed Chemical Service. But as 
the highly paid members of the ecrvke are 


to be Englishmen, and as the work done, 
by the sen ice will hcnifit mainly the! 
Drf^ili industrial . exploiters of India, 
Government will certainly find the monej'. 

■ In p, U of the Report, it is said ; Vlt 
should be the object of the Chemical 
Service to hand over to prlv.ate cntcrpriM 
a manufacturing process, complete -mth 
plant and material, as soon as it had 
reached a pajing basis, and_ to lend 
chemists for the purpose, if desired.” w 
tlie past, private enterprise has been Iielj^ 
in this way at the cost of the Indian 
tax-payer ; but the enterprise was not 
Indian, but British. Wc quote an instance 
or two below. 

How British tea planters were assists 
in the tea mdustrj* will be 'evident from 
the following questions put to and the 
answers given to them by Mr. J. Freeman, 
who appeared as a witness before thc^ 
Parliamentary Select Committee on Colo- 
nization ; . * 

"1022. Arc you not aware that both ia 
Assam and Kumaon the Covmimcnt established 
tea-plantations for the express parpose of trywR 
cspcriTscnts. for the take* of the settlers, and 
wnh the Avowed object of handing over theif 
plantations to the settlers, as soou as the 
experiiDeot had been shown to be suceessfn}, 
and ns soon as settlers could be found willing 
to taVe them 7— That 18 what I refer to; that 
in the first mooting of the cultiration of tea 
the Government took the initiative, ajni, 
encouraged it, and went to some expense in 
taking the necessary steps towards it." 

Government also very generously offered 
to assist the iron manufacturers of Eng- 
land if^ some of them were to come to 
settle in India Thus the same witness 
w as asked : 

‘’1027. Are yovi aware that the Govcrnnient 
nave recently sent out a gentleman converKint 
with the iron uinniifacture, and with him 
several assistants, to the province of Kataaon, 
to introduce the icon rnionfactare there f 
have -read of it, but we offered to do every tbisg . 
at oilr ow n expense 

"1028 And the Governiuent have stated 
that, as soon as Ibc esperitaeut is shown to 
be successful, they are willing to handover fhe 
workataaay Englishman that will undertake 
them 7—Yn, that may be, ..." ‘ 

What repons arc there for stipposiug 
that the British Governmeut in India has 
Mdugedits attitude and will ia future' 
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hand over *<> pr. ate Indnn «terpn^, >“ 
preference to Bntish en ^rp . j^^nc 

ful cxpermiental siiclicxpcnments 

.rhy should Indm on 

und for 'i highly paid scr\ice lu ^ 
research otid mahe such cawc 

Our constructive propos ' j „ 

as that of the u “'’'’/“to 1 e pll'shed 
tistsnndSirJ C P C 

their vievis in i}«ti/re tl,cscot 

Ray as esprc«sed m hts g|j tend m 

all of which, temarhahlj '““4 
the same dirKtioii °"'°f,,,„j,,phs entitled 
forces indicated in th p ^ nted in 

The Spirit of the Cheniica' 

our Fomgn Ptti°^'=“^=/' tl“e un.iersil.es 
education and trni K ndennate a 

should he improved and g„,.„ to 

more practical aould he estab 

It technological ins , t,,, made a pro 

hshed, and «"’'',fnf,auwtion and tram 

mmenl feature of the educat^^ 

mg given in jaggest m oddition 

institutes '\e »»« sngs^^_^ Science 

that education and 1 |j that a 
should hegiu "“'i „ov be strengthened 
saentific bent of in ^t^Qc atmosphere 

from hojhood and ^eienti 
created in the ^ BolshevtU? 

plirtiDB Lloyd Oeorge gave 

Some tune ago Mr 1-'°? 




t,eu„nlsh««o;S.KSs'-'‘ 


cnrrcnei to the ”'^‘" 3 , °(,o®/pronouSement 
With bi Mt Bonar Lan 

has been made 'n‘« J^^ot for tVTutsim 
The motion f Commons was the 

*'^'aron1or”°a debate m the coarse of 

’"'if Bonar Law discla.m^^ 

rOoTem^S? tl S'anl'tS? ^ 

tmrv to 1 nnsoonble .itaat.on in 

Tlie tv ay the Russian people to 

“ToidTt^ofnsalrat.on 

i«V'B»’-GrrS«‘n.»t uonld be put 

"«--r^rpt”p'ro^ 

Kitmetion-" 

ollowed toworhonttue^ 

The European sni.o“^ omamenble 

;iS''i.d?Snt loin sufficient reason 

OD0ning'iPt'i‘4°'^‘’' Gonnanr. 
Allies bad been saying rerv em 
.h^tfal^'ibnt ihev would n^^^ 
io hate trade «latidns 

notforfite supplvmg Kbuki cloth 

ttobfdTed green we do not Uow wl.r) 
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Service \\ill quote 


'scrTKc'' ’Mil be dilatory and circumlocutory, 
wpeenfly if thclaboratory happen$ to be 
<d ftt a great distance from the firm which 
'Whes to avail itself of its services 

The following argements are aery 
pfJtctical — 

tach rrovince grows on its own lines and 

- . , accorduiff to Its own traditions some Provinc« 

glarmsc has the e\ 1 h co a* tl at ta the consider arc higlilv advanced intellectually and scicntiS 
ed opiii on oi 1 idia ih s unhappy country eaists ^aU, others are again miserably fcackwnrd and 

- • nml rOit fhe seriices for •-> behind ill the racc If ^ou start a chemical 


some of 1«9 

reasons 

India IS par ercel/eire the land of caste 
and the “sen ices hare be ome stereot>pe«l 
into so many r gid i.aste3 Katurallv they are 
jealojs of their v,.stel interests and are apt 
to fight tooth and nail against any improve- 
went or 1 inoiation \\hii.h cl ishes therewith So 


for the services and nbt the 
the tountn In short the seniees have 
become an anomaly nay a glar ng anachronism 
A man brought np under the inelastic and hide- 
bound traditions of the service unconsciously 
imbibes all its pr» iidices and is apt to become 
oaerheanng arrogant narrow m outlook and 
limited in his angle of \ is on The service 
system will have a demoralising effect as far as 
thes.mntof research is concerned Tbemenwtll 
have gorgeoui^vistas of pay i aspects and pro 
motion before them and the pushful and 
clamorous will try to gam the ear of the 
Heads of the service Under sich a regime 
1 am afraid the spirit of research will not be 
properly fostered 

Again ~. 


^ . 
The EditoriB Apology. 


rcatarcli institute in n backward Province, it 
"ill be something like putting the cart before the 
Iiotg^ Are people sufficiently advanced to profit 
or to utilise it ? , 

One important point II apt to be ignored 
Chemical industries naturally advance 
/’1‘eso with the scientific progress of the people. 

India IS not like England where the people are 

cn the stme cf cnfhsaticet 
^advancement and progress Bengal, Assam, 
lj®rcna, Orissa and Chota bagpur are not on 
the same intellectual level >vovv, how will aa 
®11 India chemical service benefit each of tbe«e 
Pvbvmces’ OoedeplorabJe result will be that 
ths backward Provnaces wnll not be able to 
'•**lisc ifs services but European and Amencao 
Service' men arenpt to be easy-going and ^bloiters will ihryje aC the expense ®f 
se'enre of drawing Uieir monthly cheque, they ^hple-a contingency wElch thp Government of 
cannot he expected to solve -in industrial pro umtself deplores 
blem with that degree of zest and enthusiasm 

and personal interest which a resear..hebemut . - - 

attached to an industry, IS expected to briag to The Editor deeply regrets that for the 
bv» upon tiK question , ,,, . time in its history the Jlfodero Reneu 

T,, 1?’ ;» >>' P«W.i,l.ed month tt.thoul o 

a groove and as it has no living touch with "bntispicce The blocks Itove long been 
nnv going qoneern its ways degcoeraU into a ■^ady fhe order to print them wtls given 
dull dreary routine mechanically carried out A nl the proper time The firm which prints 
rcsearc’i chemist, who is m the sitvice of oiir ....... j a * ^ 

loaujlry « pot on li» mettk lit oat.irally remmilttl. too, 

expects a share m the profits or some sort of . times uut our binder jniorroed us at 
royalty and he throws Ins whole heart into the * P on 31st May, 1920, that ihe 
work Whereas a research chemist, who IS in frontispiece bad not been pnnted All 
the'servicc of Government, is part ofa system that we can dr, ..nrlo,. ^ .» 

which not only makes havoc or onginalitj, but M u * the circumstances is 

has a tendency to chill m native and Tcsourceful „„ puDiisn two Coloured pictures in the 
ness In short work carried on throngh the. (July) issue Tlioa ow.e t;<ts:a 3 .bjj: 

ngency of the service ’ converts Its votaries into fkbscnbers and cash Tiurcbfisers of the 
Mclcss machines 'The methods of su ch g J^n e and July number^ 

errata. 

In the article on Irnncis AVtrman by % H on n.afvr, "tio x i tnr 
top between tbc words “fir^t duty to” and ‘the author, t,. Uf 
should be inerted authority of scripture” bou to 

r 575, 2nd column, in article Eibonr OrgihisarioH uik *. 

“Sccondh, there ought not to be a great gulf, ttc ’* the word sentence 

b fa .cic. the word not should be omitted 
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